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W ITH this issue The Bankers' Magazine enters upon its sixtieth 
year, the first number having appeared in 1846. Instead of 
indulging in historical reminiscences — which might be par- 
doned at three-score — the publishers have deemed it best to signalize 
the sixtieth anniversary of the Magazine by making some improve- 
ments, and inaugurating several new features that will be of interest 
and value to subscribers and advertisers. 

Following the remarkable expansion of productive industry and 
trade, the banking business in the United States is growing at an un- 
precedented rate and has now attained enormous proportions. 

To be representative of such an important interest demands of a 
publication not only the conservatism which from time immemorial has 
been a distinctive characteristic of banking, but a full recognition of 
the progressive spirit of the times. The fundamental principles of cur- 
rency and banking are firmly fixed, and these have no more persistent 
advocate than The Bankers' Magazine; but methods of business and 
the problems to be met in the every-day work of a bank are undergoing 
changes — some of them taking place slowly, and being of little impor- 
tance, while others are comparatively sudden and involve radical read- 
justments. 

To keep its subscribers well furnished with the latest and best informa- 
tion on banking, finance and kindred subjects will be the continued 
aim of the publishers of The Bankers' Magazine, and to this end the 
cooperation of our readers is earnestly invited, 
l 
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H IGH rates for money marked the closing of the year in New York, 
the rate on call loans going up at one time to 125 per cent. It 
is not exceptional for the interest rate to rise in the latter part 
of December, owing to special requirements at that season, but this year 
the situation was aggravated by exceptional activity in the stock market 
and a determination on the part of the speculative element to push 
prices up still higher. The New York banks had already been heavily 
drawn upon to meet the fall demands, which were unusually large, and 
were therefore not in a position to meet further drafts upon their re- 
serves; at least not for purposes of speculation. Ordinary commercial 
loans appear to have been handled at the customary rates. 

So far as the high interest charge tends to restrict undue specula- 
tion, it cannot be regarded as an unmixed evil. It is well enough that 
the sky-rocketing speculator should realize, once in a while, that he can 
not go on forever getting credit accommodation from the banks at two 
per cent, or less. Perhaps it might be a legitimate subject of inquiry to 
endeavor to ascertain just what effect this low rate on call loans, for the 
greater part of the year, has upon the discount charge regularly made 
by the banks on commercial paper. Do ordinary business enterprises 
have to pay more for credit accommodations because of the fact that, 
owing to the surplus of loanable funds at the financial centres in the 
summer, the banks there become more or less tied up by the loans made 
for speculative purposes? 



A DECENT decision of the United States Supreme Court con- 
firms the right of a shareholder in a National bank to inspect 
the books for the purpose of determining whether the bank is 
being properly managed. Of course, such inspection may be withheld 
in the sound discretion of the courts, and is to be permitted only for 
legitimate purposes and at reasonable times. 

As pointed out by the court, the directors of a National bank need 
not, necessarily, own a majority of the stock; and to deny stockholders 
the right of reasonable inspection might operate to place the manage- 
ment under the control of a minority of the shares. Although the 
shareholders delegate authority to the directors, by so doing they do 
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not renounce their right to exercise a watchful supervision over their 
property; or, as the court said: “The right of inspection rests upon 
the proposition that those in charge of the corporation are merely the 
agents of the stockholders, who are the real owners of the property/* 
No doubt if this right of inspection were exercised more frequently 
by shareholders who are not directors, the number of bank failures 
would be greatly diminished. Banks are not, as a rule, ruined through 
the transactions of one man. The master spirit is generally aided, either 
actively or passively, by those who are themselves unscrupulous or who 
are the weak and compliant tools of the financial Napoleon. If a com- 
mittee of shareholders, made up neither of officers nor directors, would 
inspect the affairs of their institution, with a view to ascertaining the 
character of its management — as the United States Supreme Court has 
declared it is their right to do — the shareholders could not then plead 
ignorance should their institution fail, and it is believed that such in- 
spection would, in many cases, operate as an effectual check against 
mismanagement and fraud. 



T HE system of redepositing bank reserves has been criticised as 
tending to foster speculation in stocks; and no doubt there is 
some truth in this criticism, but it would be very costly to re- 
quire all banks to keep their reserves in their own vaults. Besides, as 
a matter of fact, much of the money that gravitates to New York is 
used as widely for the benefit of the whole country as it would be if left 
in the country banks; even dealing in stocks, where it is not mere 
speculation, but a wise recognition of the growth of the country in 
wealth, is of some advantage outside the narrow circle of the Stock 
Exchange. The security for the stocks and bonds traded in is co- 
extensive with the country’s domain. Every bank finds the marketability 
of its stocks and bonds increased by the activity in dealing in these se- 
curities at the financial centres. 

The so-called “pyramiding” of bank reserves is only another way of 
economizing the use of cash, but little different from the check and de- 
posit system, the growth of which has become so marked a feature of 
modern banking. Of course, every bank could keep its reserve in its 
own vaults, just as a man could keep his money in his own house; but 
such a policy would be but little wiser in the one case than in the other. 
If money could be as safely and profitably loaned at all seasons of the 
year by the country banks direct, there would be no flow of idle funds 
to New York, for there would be no such funds. The out-of-town banks 
evidently take the view that it is better to send their idle money to the 
money centres, where it is available at call, than to lend the money at 
home, even at higher rates, but on longer time. 
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Except in times of panic this method of redeposit of reserves has 
worked well enough ; nor would a change of method prevent panics. 
Just as the Bank of England keeps the banking reserves of the United 
Kingdom, so have the great banks at the chief money centres of the 
United States become the custodians of the bank reserves here, or at 
least of such portions which have been found in practice not needed to 
be held in the immediate possession of the out-of-town banks. That 
provision of the National Bank Act which permits the redeposit of re- 
serves is but a legal recognition of what the banks find by experience to 
be the wisest course; i. e., to place idle funds where they can be most 
safely and profitably employed, and where they will be available at call. 



I DLE funds, however, if considered mischievous and conducive to 
speculation, can be disposed of in another way — by retiring that 
part of the bank-note circulation not needed at seasons of slackened 
trade and production. As if the present bond-secured circulation were 
not already sufficiently lacking in the elements of elasticity. Congress 
has taken care to render it more inflexible by limiting to $3,000,000 the 
amount of lawful money that may be deposited in one month to retire 
the circulating notes of National banks. Although business conditions 
might indicate that $30,000,000 should be retired within a month, the 
law stands in the way. The repeal of this statute would by no means 
render the National bank-note system elastic, but it would at least re- 
move an aggravating feature of a system that must always remain im- 
perfect until it is fundamentally changed. 



A S pointed out by Former Deputy Comptroller Coffin in his paper 
on another page, dealing with interest rates in New York, the 
recent monetary tension in this market was in part relieved by 
help from Canada. That country has a flexible bank currency, con- 
trasted with the National bank circulation, which always expands and 
never contracts. Since March, 1900, the National bank notes outstand- 
ing have increased from about $250,000,000 to over $500,000,000, repre- 
senting a permanent addition of that much paper money to our currency 
stock. In view of the great business activity of the period under con- 
sideration, such an increase may not have been unwarranted — though* 
there are some indications pointing the other way; but the defective 
feature of the bond-secured bank-notes is to be found in their fixed char- 
acter, defeating the real purpose of a genuine bank-note circulation, 
which is to provide credit instruments to supply temporary demands, 
the instruments themselves disappearing with the disappearance of the 
exceptional demand. It is precisely because National bank circulation 
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uses up in a two per cent, money market the powers of expansion that 
should he reserved for exceptional seasons, that renders it powerless to 
afford any aid in relieving a monetary stringency. 

But the Teal dement of elasticity should be supplied by the intelli- 
gent handling of bank reserves ; and while the present method of issuing 
bank notes probably interferes artificially with the economic conditions 
that should determine the volume of credits granted by the banks, there 
are other influences acting in the same way. One of these arises from 
the lack of unanimity among the banks regarding the payment of in- 
terest on deposits and in fixing the rate of discount in conformity 
thereto. This subject is so fully considered in Mr. Coffin’s article, 
already referred to, that we need not discuss it further here. 

In solving the complicated problems of money and finance, the 
country can expect no aid from Congress, that body refusing to act in 
such matters except under the spur of necessity. The inspiration to 
action is usually afforded either by political exigencies or a financial 
crisis. Time may be counted on to set one of these springs of action in 
motion. Meanwhile the bankers should be studying the situation at- 
tentively, so as to be prepared to render helpful service in guiding legis- 
lation along safe lines when the opportune moment arrives. They may 
also do much, even without legislation, to give the New York money 
market more stability than is evidenced by a call loan rate varying from 
one per cent, to 125 per cent. 



S ECRETARY SHAW’S annual report on the finances is presented in 
another part of this issue of the Magazine. The Secretary renews 
his recent proposal that National banks be allowed to issue an 
additional amount of circulation equal to fifty per cent, of the notes they 
are now authorized to emit, the additional circulation to be subject to a 
tax of five or six per cent., with a view to limiting its use to emergencies* 
It is proposed that this currency shall be similar to that now issued, 
except that the words “secured by United States bonds” are to be elim- 
inated — not presumably from the “additional” currency only, but from 
all National bank notes. Secretary Shaw says that this would not alarm 
anybody, for it would not be known. Much criticism has been aimed 
at the Secretary for proposing, in an official recommendation, something 
having the appearance of sharp practice. But, considerations of casu- 
istry aside, the point has not much importance. Even without the 
pledge of United States bonds National bank notes are entirely safe, 
and whether the words referred to are omitted or not does not make any 
difference so far as the safety of the notes is concerned. Besides, it 
would doubtless be better to omit the words than to put in a statement 
like this : “These notes are not secured by United States bonds.” 
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B UT we can not quite understand what the Secretary means in saying 
that “no new and distinct or unguaranteed form of money should 
be injected into our system,” for the “additional” notes would be 
a new and distinct form of money, since they would not be secured, 
dollar for dollar, as are the present notes by a deposit of United States 
bonds. Should this recommendation be adopted, the margin of circula- 
tion a bank had out in excess of its bond deposits to secure its circulating 
notes would, to that extent, constitute a new form of money; it would 
be, in short, “asset currency,” guaranteed, it is true, by the Government, 
which would have ample security for the guaranty from the fund de- 
rived from the extra tax imposed on this additional circulation. 



T HEKE are now five hundred carloads of silver dollars in the 
Treasury vaults, and the Secretary recommends that these be 
gradually recoined into subsidiary pieces, as required, there now 
being no more bullion on hand available for this purpose. It is pro- 
posed to recoin only the abraded silver dollars at first, and this would 
not only be a prudent way to inaugurate the new policy, but would 
actually result in a considerable saving, as the silver in a dollar will 
make more than two half-dollars. 

As the country grows in wealth, population and business, the demand 
for subsidiary coins will, of course, increase, and under all the circum- 
stances it would be wiser to recoin the silver dollars into smaller denom- 
inations than to buy more silver bullion for the purpose. The recoinage 
of the dollars would bring about the retirement of the silver certificates, 
and in time this might cause a scarcity of these bills, particularly the 
smaller denominations; but this difficulty could be met by issuing gold 
certificates in denominations of $5 and $10, and by increasing the pro- 
portion of five-dollar notes allowed to be issued by the National banks. 
If the quantity of subsidiary coin becomes too great at any time, there 
is no reason why the silver certificates, redeemed through the retirement 
of the dollars, might not be reissued again, if desired, in exchange for 
tin' subsidiary coin — the latter to be again reissued in turn when needed. 



C LEAN money is favored by the Secretary. He recommends such 
legislation as will place upon the Government the cost of trans- 
portation to the Treasury for redemption of worn and mutilated 
United States notes and certificates below the denomination of $10. 
The cost of transportation of National bank notes to the Treasury for 
redemption is now a charge upon the bank of issue and not upon the 
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sender. It is apparent that if this cost had to be borne by the bank 
sending in the notes, there would be few, if any, sent in, and the already 
sluggish redemption of the bank-note circulation would practically come 
to a standstill. 

Our paper circulation ought to be kept as clean as checks or Bank of 
England notes, though this is an ideal not likely to be attained for some 
time; but a good beginning may be made if Congress will heed the 
Secretary’s recommendations. As he says, “It is but reasonable that the* 
Government, which issues the major portion of our paper money, should 
likewise bear the burden of its return when no longer fit for current 
use.” 



C OUNTBY checks are once more engaging considerable attention 
among bankers. Quite recently Chicago imposed a charge for 
collecting these items, analogous to that fixed by New York 
some time ago. Philadelphia, with its traditional spirit of deliberation, 
continues in its accustomed ways, the banks there charging or not for 
such collections, according to special circumstances. Much could be 
said in support of this policy ; for if an account is highly profitable to a 
bank, there does not seem to be any necessity for imposing a* petty 
charge for collecting out-of-town checks. But doubtless while the door 
remains open there is always the possibility of abuses creeping in, the 
bank making the highest bid for business granting concessions that 
other banks do not feel warranted in offering. 

While the banks of New York and Chicago have been governed in this 
matter by considerations of sound banking policy, so far as the immediate 
profits to be realized are concerned — and in view of all the conditions 
they could hardly be expected to be governed by other considerations — 
nevertheless, it is still an open question whether the country check 
problem has been settled properly or whether it has been settled at all. 
One of the reports from Chicago stated that these items had become so 
numerous that it was absolutely necessary to make a charge for collecting 
them. From one standpoint this statement is easily understood. If a 
bank had an account that showed a moderate profit so long as its cus- 
tomers presented only a small number of out-of-town checks for free 
collection, this profit might be swallowed up altogether when the num- 
ber of such items grew to large proportions. 

On the other hand, to say that country checks are becoming so 
numerous that they must be taxed with a view to curtailing their use, 
seems to be very much like saying that one of the chief features of 
banking prosperity — the growth and development of the check and 
deposit system — should be circumscribed. It would seem to be a 
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more proper source of banking activity to extend the use of both city 
and country checks to the utmost limit. 

Of course, The Bankers' Magazine is not unmindful of all the 
complex elements this country check problem involves; and in view 
of these difficulties, the action taken by the clearing-houses of New York 
and Chicago can hardly be criticised; nevertheless, it is believed that 
the Boston plan of handling out-of-town checks is the more scientific. 
The fundamental principles that should govern a final determination 
of this matter are well summed up in a paper published elsewhere in 
this issue of the Magazine: “To begin with, we must find just where 
the burden belongs; we must not compromise with any system which 
will eliminate the country check from commercial transactions; on the 
contrary, we want to increase its usefulness and facilitate its collection.” 



M UCH moralizing has been indulged in over the recent failures 
of the Chicago banks conducted by John B. Walsh. It was at 
first pointed out by the financial experts of the daily press that 
these failures indubitably proved that it was unsafe to have a National 
bank, a Savings bank and a trust company under one roof and practi- 
cally under the same management. Later developments hardly sus- 
tained this conclusion, and it was vigorously denied that there had been 
any passing back and forth of securities and cash between the institu- 
tions for the purpose of deceiving the examiners. 

There is no doubt that while examinations by State and National 
authorities are made at different dates, combinations of the character 
referred to render it easier for bankers who are so disposed to deceive 
the examiners, but this can be remedied by having the State and Na- 
tional examinations made simultaneously wherever such combinations 
exist. 

The real causes that led to the downfall of the Chicago National 
Bank, the Equitable Trust Company and the Home Savings Bank seem 
to have been the same as those which have brought about the failures 
of many other banks — the employment of their funds by those in charge 
for the carrying on of enterprises in which the officers were interested, 
resulting in large loans, not widely distributed, and partaking too much 
of the character of fixed investments. 

Mr. Walsh has long borne a reputation as a successful banker and 
financier, and but for the late disturbances in the money market he 
might have carried his undertakings along until they worked out satis- 
factorily. But it is just these contingencies that are to be guarded 
against, and that make it essential for banks to keep their assets free 
from entanglements such as caused the stoppage of the Walsh banks. 
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O NE impressive incident of the Chicago failures is worthy of 
notice — the manner in which the banks of that city stood to- 
gether in assuming the liabilities of the suspended banks, thus 
preventing what might easily have grown into a panic of more than local 
proportions. The liabilities of the three , banks, amounting to about 
$26,000,000, were guaranteed by the clearing-house banks of Chicago, 
and this was so effectual in restoring confidence that many of the 
depositors have showed no haste in presenting their claims. 

Whether the associated banks will be fully reimbursed out of the 
assets of the suspended institutions has not been determined, though 
it seems probable that the amount realized will be sufficient to meet all 
claims, and possibly leave a surplus. 

It does not by any means detract from the worthiness of the action 
of the Chicago banks in this matter to say that they were, to some 
extent, actuated by motives of enlightened self-interest. While it was 
not exactly a case where they must all hang together or be hanged sepa- 
rately — since the banks of Chicago are generally strong and carefully 
managed — yet no doubt the bankers had reason to dread the alarm that 
would have been occasioned had the Walsh banks not been helped out 
in this critical emergency. This alarm might have grown to the pro- 
portions of a panic, causing numerous failures and widespread disaster. 

The action of the Chicago banks in standing together to prevent 
these dreadful consequences of unwise banking is a striking and im- 
pressive illustration of the value of cooperation, and is also an ex- 
ample of financial courage and skill on the part of the associated banks 
of the Western Metropolis that is greatly to the credit of those insti- 
tutions. 



P ROSPERITY appears to have touched high-water mark in the 
year just ended. Production, trade and industry have gone on 
at an unexampled rate. While stock exchange transactions are 
to a considerable extent speculative, this speculation bears a close re- 
lation to business conditions. With an agricultural output for the 
year valued at six thousand million dollars, it can hardly be denied that 
the present era of prosperity has substantial foundations. 

But as it is the bright day that brings forth the adder and that 
craves wary walking, the present high tension of business activity can- 
not be regarded as wholly free from possibilities of danger. The tre- 
mendous expansion of banking, the continued additions to the volume 
of currency, the high prices, abnormal interest rates, speculation, and 
the rapid pace of business enterprise — all these factors are such as to 
counsel prudence on the part of bankers. 
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J ACOB H. SCHIFF, of the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York city, made a speech at the meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York January 5, favoring an 
elastic bank-note circulation. The speech has attracted wide attention, 
both on account of its character and its source. As with many similar 
matters, the discussion in regard to an elastic currency has been thus far, 
of necessity, more or less academic. But Mr. Schiff's speech at once 
lifts this question out of the domain of the theoretical and makes of it a 
problem of immediate practical importance. Mr. Schiff is at the head 
of one of the leading international banking houses of New York, and is 
far removed from the doctrinaire type of currency reformer. The weight 
attached to his opinions may be inferred from the effect produced on the 
stock market by his remarks. 

As the speech is printed elsewhere in this issue, we shall only refer to 
its specific proposal, which is contained in the following extract : “If any 
increase of circulation is secured solely by legitimate commercial paper — 
commercial paper based upon, possibly, a deposit with certain clearing- 
houses in the country — it is certainly safe.” 

This suggestion contemplates the issue of bank currency based on 
a deposit of commercial paper with certain clearing-houses, and this is 
one of the soundest and most practicable plans yet devised for issuing an 
elastic bank-note circulation. It is to be hoped that the marked im- 
pression created by Mr. Schiff's timely and forceful address will lead 
the Chamber of Commerce to take steps to give practical effect to his 
recommendations. 



G OLD is the one subject of perpetual fascination. Just at present 
everybody is engaged in a scramble to get as much gold as pos- 
sible; and while the supply of the metal was never before so 
large, never before did the great Treasuries of the world seem so eager 
to add to their hoards or show such reluctance in parting with what 
they have. 

Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, presents an exceed- 
ingly interesting paper in this issue, dealing with the new gold supplies. 
He says that after gaining nearly $1,000,000,000 in cash in nine years, 
it might seem that the United States could spare $100,000,000 without 
a panic; but we could not, or the half of it, without alarm. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE NEW GOLD SUPPLIES. 



BY HON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS. 
DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 



D URING the ten years from 1851-1S60, inclusive, the average annual 
production of gold in the world was $132,298,000; for the period 1861 
-1870, $126,301,000; for 1871-1880, $115,081,500; for 1881-1890, $107,- 
504,950; for 1891-1900, $210,124,900, and for the five years 1901-1905 the 
average will be about $320,000,000. From 1890 the world’s production has 
been as follows : 



World'g 

Year. production 

of gold . 

1890 $118,848,700 

1891 130,650,000 

1892 146,651,500 

1893 157,494,800 

1894 181,175,600 

1895 399,304,100 

1896 202,956,000 

1897 * 237,504,800 



Year. 



1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 (estimate) 



World'g 
production 
Of gold. 

$286,879,700 

306.724.100 

254,576,300 

260,992,900 

296.048,800 

325,527,200 

347,150,700 

375,000,000 



The present stock of gold in the world in use as money is estimated by 
the Bureau of the Mint to be approximately $6,000,000,000. There is, of 
course, more or less of speculation about the amounts “in circulation” in 
all countries, but the amounts in the principal banks and public treasuries 
on January 1, 1905, aggregated $3,364,600,000. The increase in these stocks 
since 1883 is shown in the table on the following page. 

The total stock of gold in the world in 1850 was estimated by Messrs. 
Tooke and Newmarch in the “History of Prices” at about $2,800,000,000, 
but their figures were intended to include all plate, jewelry, etc., and were 
made upon vague data. The amount of gold that could be actually counted, 
as the stocks in banks and treasuries in the above table have been counted, 
was very small. England was practically the only country in Europe that 
had a considerable amount in circulation. January 1, 1850, the stock in the 
Bank of England was about $85,000,000, and Tooke and Newmarch estimated 
the amount of gold coin in circulation in the United Kingdom at $250,000,000. 
On the Continent silver was the common money of trade. France was esti- 
mated to have had $500,000,000 in silver coin and $15,000,000 in gold. The 
United States, according to an estimate by the Secretary of the Treasury, had 
about $150,000,000 of gold and silver. In any calculation of the relative 
importance of the new supplies of money, of course the entire stock and pro- 
duction of both gold and silver must be taken into account. Also the use of 
paper money. 

The metallic additions after 1850 were very large in proportion to the 
existing stock. After 1860 the output of gold declined and that of silver 
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Gold Stocks of the Principal Banks and Treasuries on Dates Given. 



Naurs of Baxks. 


December SI, | 
188S. 1 

[ 


December SI, 
1896. 


December SI, 
1900. 


December SI. 
1904. 


Bank of Austria-Hungary 


$37,500,000 


$98,932,000 


$186,361,000 


$233,723,000 


Bank of Denmark 


13,100,000 


18,895,000 


19,667,000 


22,195,000 


Bank of 8pain 


4.300,000 


38.619,000 


67,550,000 


71,989,000 


Bank of France 


185.800,000 * 


378,859,000 


450,230,000 


513,187,000 


Banks of United Kingdom * 


1 39, ‘200, 000 


255,836,000 


189,447,000 


192.738,000 


Banks of Issue of Italy 


43,000,000 

i 


84,939,000 


77,683,000 


120,625,000 


Bank of the Netherlands 


9,500,000 


17,988,000 


23.700,000 


27,406,000 


Bank of Roumanla 


6.600,000 | 


11,773,000 


7,681,000 


10,808,000 


Bank of Russia 


135,100,000 | 


370,560,000 


364,480.000 


447,760,000 


Banks of Issue of Sweden 


5.600,000 1 


8,588,000 


12,584.000 


16,984,000 


Banks of Issue of Switzerland 


7,600,000 


16,096,000 


19.319,000 


20,651,000 


Nat’l Banks and Treasury of U. 8. 


1 275,600,000 


259,939,000 


680,898,000 


887,790,000 


Banks and Treasury of Canada 


| 6,200.000 


18,123,000 


25,117,000 


52,900,000 


Banks of Germany t 


| 72.000,000 


167.484,000 


150,375.000 


194,557,000 


Banks of South Africa# 


| 8,100,000 


15,987,000 


24,083.000 


41,000,000 


Banks of Australasia 


50,700,000 


122.643,000 


113,060,000 


113,031,000 


Banks of Portugal 


| 1,500,000 


5,100.000 


5,200,000 


5,200,000 


Banks of Norway} 


6.300,000 


9,000,000 


11,900,000 1 


6,800,000 


Bank of Japan 


j None. 


15,692,000 


32,544,000 


42,619,000 


Government Reserve of India 




None. 


36,498,000 | 


52,507,000 


Argentine Conversion Office 


i •• ' 


*• 


None. 

1 


72,100,000 


Total 


i 

$1,007,700,000 


$1,915,053,000 


! 

$2,498,397,000 


$3,146,570,000 



* Bank of England and Banks of Issue of Scotland and Ireland. 

t Reichsbank and ** War Fund.” t Natal and Cape Colouy. 

5 Does not include gold in private banks in 1904 ; included in the other years. 

increased, and after 1870 came the movement of nations to demonetize silver. 
The persistent decline in the output of gold was disquieting to many econo- 
mists and brought about the agitation for international action to reinstate 
silver. This situation influenced the Congress of the United States to pass 
the silver- purchase acts of 1878 and 1890. It is only fair to the men who sup- 
ported that legislation to judge their acts in view of the conditions existing 
at that time. The gold fields which are now yielding most bountifully were 
then unknown. Metallurgical discoveries and mechanical inventions have 
since contributed as much as new fields to the increased output. 

Effects of the Rapid Increase in the Supply of Standard Money. 

At this writing it seems more than probable that the world’s production 
of gold will rise in 1906 above $400,000,000, and it is a conservative calcula- 
tion that it will average at least that amount for the next twenty years. A 
fair estimate for the industrial consumption in that period is $100,000,000 per 
year. It is not more likely to exceed this than the production is to exceed the 
figures named above. This rate of increase per aimum will double the pres- 
ent world’s stock of gold money in twenty years. These figures naturally 
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arouse an interest in the business world, where the bank reserves of every 
important country are scrutinized daily with reference to the burden of credit 
they are carrying. What effect will this rapid increase in the supply of 
standard money have upon prices and wages, the relations of debtor and 
creditor, tbe values of real estate and securities, the progress of industry, and 
the social life of the people? It is a practical question and an exceedingly 
interesting one. 

What is known as the quantity theory of money, which, as simply stated 
by Mill, is that the value of money, other things being equal, varies inversely 
with the quantity, has been so often appealed to as authority for inflating 
the volume of the currency at the expense of its quality, that some people 
have become habitually antagonistic to it. Every period of slackening trade, 
low prices, and falling wages, is explained in some quarters as due to an insuf- 
ficient supply of money, and some plan for creating more money is offered as 
the remedy. In opposing these propositions economists have naturally 
emphasized the “other things” which have bearing upon prices %md which 
do not remain tbe same. There are continual changes in the labor cqst of 
producing and transporting commodities, which of course affect money prices; 
different peoples differ in their habits as to the use of coin and paper instru- 
ments of exchange, and also as to the amount of cash reserves kept in banks; 
and these customs affect the efficiency of the monetary stock. The state of 
credit varies in the same country from time to time, and as credit is purchas- 
ing power, its contraction and expansion influence prices. These are the 
“other things” which Mill referred to, and it must be assumed that every- 
body who writes on the subject with any authority takes them into account. 
All the “other things” make themselves felt through their bearing upon 
supply and demand. Professor Irving Fisher illustrates this relation between 
supply and demand for money by comparing it to the relation between power 
and speed in an automobile. There is an evident relation between power and 
speed in an automobile, but of course the character of the road and the grade 
to be surmounted have much to do with the speed. “ Other things” being 
equal, the amount of power does make the rate of speed. 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin is chief among those who avowedly attack 
the quantity theory. His most important contention is that by the develop- 
ment of banking facilities and clearing-house methods the commodities of 
trade are balanced and offset against each other to such an extent that 
increasing transactions have no effect to speak of on the value of gold or on 
the level of prices. In a country of advanced commercial and financial devel- 
opment, he says, “for the preservation of its standard and the maintenance 
of the solvency of its various media of exchange, no very great quantity of 
gold is needed — a quantity which bears no definite relation whatever to the 
amount of the community’s transactions.” 

Now, that was a very plausible argument against the claim made ten years 
ago, that gold was appreciating because the supply was relatively decreasing; 
but how can it be used to-day against the argument that gold must depreciate 
under the enormous supplies impending? If it be true that gold is not 
required in increasing supply by the increasing business of the world, what is 
to be done with all that is coming? How can it all be sold for plate and jew- 
elry unless its value declines? And if its value for industrial uses declines, 
will not its monetary value decline also? Professor Laughlin’s argument 
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against the quantity theory appears, therefore, to be adapted only to a 
decreasing supply of gold, and rather to aggravate the difficulty of dealing 
with an increasing supply. His theory is a vigorous protest against the idea 
that any medium of exchange, in itself or by its quantity, constitutes or 
creates a demand for commodities or furnishes a stimulus to business. He 
says that commodities themselves give the impulse to trade by creating a 
demand for each other, money being only the medium used. Thus, a big 
crop of wheat in Kansas creates a demand for goods in Kansas. Just as well, 
he says, expect to stimulate commerce by multiplying the number of railway 
cars as by increasing the supply of the medium of exchange. This view has 
support from other economists — for instance, from an English writer of note 
who declares that an increasing production of gold cannot possibly have as 
much influence upon trade and prices as a similar increase in the production 
of steel. 

Without spending too much space on this proposition, the truth in it may 
be recognised. There is much of error in the common talk of how the output 
of a gold country like Alaska stimulates business by the demand it creates 
for goods. If all the people who have gone to Alaska, first and last, had 
remained at home, and employed their labor and capital at home, the pro- 
duction of wealth would probably have been as great, and their purchases as 
great, as in Alaska. There is another way, however, by which new supplies 
of gold act upon prices, and there are benefits not to be overlooked, derived 
from any discovery or movement which breaks up routine, opens new coun- 
tries, starts new currents of energy and infuses new ambition into masses of 
men. 

Professor Laughlin holds that new supplies of gold may have difficulty in 
making their way into monetary use. He says that “ if not needed for mon- 
etary purposes” the only possible destination of new gold is the arts. In 
another place he says that “the stream of new gold will first flow into circu- 
lation and the reserves, if needed there, and all additional supplies will pass 
into the arts for general use. ” He speaks repeatedly of the monetary demand 
for gold as though it was a fixed demand which could be satisfied, and being 
satisfied, could take no more. 

This is an error. The demand for gold at a given level of prices may be 
satisfied, but with open mints new supplies have the power to force their way 
into monetary use by diluting and lowering the value of the whole stock, 
thus forcing a higher level of prices. This is the essence of the quantity 
theory. The precise method by which it will make a place for itself in mon- 
etary use may be easily shown. 

Gold Coin Both Money and Capital. 

It is true that interest is a payment for the use of capital, and that a clear 
distinction must be kept between capital and money. But the fact must not 
be overlooked that gold coin is both money and capital. Futhermore, it is 
the most liquid form of capital. It can be readily converted into any other 
form of reproducible property. The man who has $100,000 of capital invested 
in a mill may not be able to convert it readily into cash, but the man who 
has $100,000 in cash can hire labor, buy machinery, and have a mill within a 
short time, and that is precisely what he will do if the returns from milling 
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property are long maintained above the ordinary interest rate upon loans. 
New supplies of gold find their way first to the banks, and the immediate 
effect is to lower the rate of interest. A reduction of the rate of interest nat- 
urally increases the demand for and value of investments which pay a better 
return, and real estate, securities, and all kinds of property, are forced to 
higher prices. When interest rates drop from six to four per cent, a security 
that is deemed safe to pay six per cent, rises from par to 150. 

Then will come a movement to convert this new supply of liquid capital 
into the various forms of fixed capital which are advancing in value. If 
railway stocks move up to higher levels, there will be a revival of railway 
building. If the rents upon houses pay better than money at interest, houses 
will advance rapidly in selling value and the owners of capital at interest will 
call it in, hire men, buy materials, and build houses until the old equilibrium 
between capital in houses and capital at interest is restored. And so all 
around the circle of the various forms of property. Moreover, the demand 
for labor thus stimulated causes a rise in wages, the demand for constructive 
materials of all kinds affects their prices in like manner, and so all prices and 
rates of compensation, reacting upon each other, find a new level, with the 
new supplies of gold absorbed and the returns upon capital in the form of 
coin and capital in fixed forms practically equalized. 

Employment of Gold for Banking Reserves. 

There is still another respect in which gold coin, as the standard money, 
is a superior form of capital, and may exert greater power over prices than 
the same value of steel or other commodities. Gold is the money of bank 
reserves, and under the modern system of banking a given sum in the reserves 
may support bank credits aggregating several times as much. In the United 
States, in central reserve cities, the National banks are required to keep a 
reserve of twenty-five per cent, against deposits, and in other cities a less 
percentage. Deposits are the basis of loans, and loans in turn create depos- 
its. If a deposit of $100,000 in new gold reaches a central reserve bank, it is 
possible to make it the basis of $400,000 of credits. Thus, of the original 
deposit, $75,000 may be immediately loaned, and as soon as this becomes a 
deposit $56,250 more may be loaned, and when this becomes a deposit $42,- 
187.50 more may be loaned ; and so on until the deposits based on the $100,000 
in coin aggregate $400,000. Each dollar deposited has had its purchasing 
power multiplied by four. 

All of this has been demonstrated during the period of expansion occur- 
ring in the United States since January 1, 1897. Herewith are submitted 
figures showing the stock of money in the country at the dates named, with 
the amounts in the Government Treasury and all banks and in private hands : 



General Stock of Money in the United States. 



Datks. 


In 

United State s. 


In Treasury 
and banks.* 


In private 
hands. 


June 30, 1896 


.. $1,930,690,878 


$925,565,678 


$1,005,125,200 


June 30, 1902 


.. 2,558,770,769 


1,160,341,357 


1.398,429,412 


June 30, 1903 


.. 2,668,149,621 


1,149,026,411 


1,519,123,210 


June 30, 1904 


.. 2,801,865,204 


1,271,313,677 


1,530,551 ,527 


June 30, 1905 


.. 2,885,079.229 


1,282,462,758 


1,602,616,471 



• Includes National, State and private banks and trust companies. See Reports of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. 
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Here are the figures for the capital, surplus and undivided profits, depos- 
its, loans, and investments, and lawful money reserve of the National banks 
in the three central reserve cities, New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, for the 
dates given : 

National Banks qf Central Reserve Cities . 



Date of Report. 


Capital, surplus 
and 

net profit ». 


Deposits. 


Loans and 
investments. 


Lawful 

money. 


Percentage 
of reserve to 
deposits . 


December 17, 1890 


•157,267,270 


$541,390,308 


$512,118,190 


$78,188,084 


33.18 


September 15, 1902 


259,310,193 


1,040,587,878 


1.001,409,107 


260,084,710 


24.09 


September 9, 1903 


291,100,075 


1.021.574.470 


1,103,550,431 


271,153.300 


20.64 


September 20, 1904 


298,027,120 


1,340,729,085 


1,311,773,527 


385,808,007 


27.28 


August 20, 1905 


303,075.819 | 


1,342,243,801 


1,330.052,911 


343,998.008 


25.03 



Here are the figures for the same items as above, for all the National 
banks in the United States upon the same dates : 



All National Banks . 



Date of Report. 


Capital, surplus 
and un- 
divided profits. 


Deposits. 


Loans and 
investments. 


Lawful 

money. 


Percentage 
of reserve to 
deposits. 


December 17, 1890 


$990,318,299 


$2,142,558,399 


$2,233,839,585 


$391,925,869 


18.29 


September 15, 1902.... 


1,201.145,882 


4,543,568.570 


4,068,471,615 


523,793.416 


11.53 


September 9, 1903 


1,310,094,107 


4,533,425,810 


4,333,803,336 


572,911,120 


12.03 


September 0, 1904 


1,303,914,901 


5,131,209,893 


4,036,936,482 


661,450,529 


12.89 


August 25, 1905 | 

l 


1,420,184,188 


5,508,643,084 


4,943,478.455 


688,833,426 


12.50 



The statement for December 17, 1896, was taken when business was at a 
low ebb. Enterprise had been dead while an agitation over the country’s 
monetary standard was going on, and much capital had been withdrawn from 
the country. The percentage of reserves to deposits in the central reserve 
cities at that time shows a considerable capacity for credit expansion. The 
statement dated nearly six years later, September 16, 1902, shows an extra- 
ordinary change. The items of deposits and loans and investments are 
doubled, and the banks have strained to the utmost their ability to make 
advances, the cash reserve being under the legal requirement. And they 
have been close to their limit in the fall months every year since. The rela- 
tions between deposits and loans may be readily observed, and also the 
dependence of both upon the lawful money reserve. The check given to 
credit expansion and to industrial enterprise in 1902 is well remembered. All 
plans that called for new capital had to be laid aside for a time until the 
reservoir of liquid capital could be replenished. 

Relative Supply of Liquid and Fixed Capital. — Fluctuations in 
the Interest Rate. 

The fluctuations from time to time in interest rates are caused by changes 
in the relative supply of liquid capital to fixed capital. By “liquid ” capital 
is meant capital capable of easy conversion to meet any demand, money being 
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the most available kind. Id a period of depression, when nobody wants to 
begin new enterprises, debts are paid, money and credit accumulate, lenders 
are many and borrowers few. Interest rates are low. Such a period was 
experienced all over the world about the middle of the decade, 1890-99. The 
Bank of England's official rate of discount stood unchanged at two per cent, 
throughout the entire year 1895, and at the close of the year its stock of gold 
was $215,000,000. Pour years later, notwithstanding the heavy world’s pro- 
duction in the meantime, the stock of gold in the same institution was $150,- 
000,000 and the bank rate on three months’ bills was 6f per cent. There was 
as much capital in the country at the last date as the first, but there had 
been a change in the relative supply of and demand for money. The London 
“ Bankers’ Magazine,” January, 1900, described the situation in these words: 

“ Expressed in the briefest terms, the situation may be said to be that of a universal 
scramble, not for money, but for the precious metal itself— gold. Nor are the reasons for 
this condition of things far to seek. Trade during the past three or four years has expanded 
rapidly in almost all parts of the world, and with the consequent increasing demands upon 
money to finance it, each country affected has had to see to it that its gold reserves on which 
Its financial transactions are based are well maintained. ” 

In 1896 money and credit were idle in the United States and the interest 
rate was low. Caution and economy had been the watchword for several 
years. The money question settled, enterprise began to move. The demand 
for commodities, materials, labor, money, and credit, was like a flood let 
loose. The low interest rate which had been prevailing had its own stimu- 
lating effect. In 1897 the first 3i per cent, railway bonds were floated and 
gave perhaps the initial impulse to the rise in railway stocks. Low interest 
encouraged the policy of rebuilding the railway systems of the country, to 
secure economy in operation, and, in some parts of the country, to newlines. 
The expenditures for these purposes from 1897 to 1902 were enormous and 
had much to do with the unparalleled industrial activity of that time. Of 
course, every upward movement in stocks or real estate is accompanied, and 
stimulated, by buying for speculation, and speculation helped to build up the 
fabric of credits which is shown by the above figures for the deposits and 
loans of the National banks on September 15, 1902. At that date expansion 
had gone to the limit. By taking up the slack which existed December 17, 
1896, and with an increase of $210,827,583 in capital items, and $131,867,547 
in the legal reserves, the National banks had enlarged their loans and invest- 
ments nearly two billions of dollars and their deposits nearly two and one- 
half billions. Money and credit had been tied up until the free supply was 
desperately scarce, interest rates went to exorbitant figures, and the country 
trembled on the verge of panic. 

Ordinarily, years would be required for recovery from such a strain upon 
credit as that which culminated in the fall months of 1902, coming as it did 
after a period of capital expenditure and company flotation without a parallel 
in any country. Usually, there must be painful liquidation, a cessation of 
constructive work, with a consequent demoralization of industry, and a 
lengthy period of depression, until by slow accumulations the supply of free 
capital available for investment is replenished. Then, when the stimulating 
influence of a low interest rate has again made itself felt, a new cycle begins 
and history repeats itself. 

Bat a new influence has been at work since 1902 to mitigate the usual 
2 
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penalty for speculative excesses and exhausted credit. Instead of being 
forced to discharge obligations and to build up new credits dollar for dollar, 
debtors have had succor of the potential kind which makes four dollars of 
credit for each one of new capital. Prom September 15, 1902, to August 25, 
1905, with the help of an increase of $219,000,000 in capital, the addition of 
$165,000,000 to the reserves enabled the National banks to enlarge their 
deposits by nearly $1,000,000,000 and their loans by nearly $900,000,000. 

Gold Discoveries in California and Australia. 

The experience of the United States in the last eight years has been very 
similar to that of England and the principal countries of Europe in the early 
fifties, when the stream of new gold from California and Australia made its 
first appearance. The later years of the decade ending with 1849 had been 
years of bad harvests, industrial depression and political unrest in Europe. 
The gold reserves of the Bank of England were practically exhausted in Octo- 
ber, 1847, and the institution was saved only by governmental action. The 
Bank of France was forced to suspend specie payments in March, 1848, and 
did not resume until August, 1850. Political agitation, extending in several 
countries to attempts at revolution, prompted in large degree by the desper- 
ate condition of the people, were general over Europe. Gold was discovered 
in California in 1848 and in Australia in 1851, and by 1852 these new fields 
were producing together over $100,000,000 per year. The first sign of the 
influx into Europe was in the gold reserves of the Bank of England, which 
reached $110,000,000 in June, 1853. To get this idle money into use the bank 
reduced its regular rate of discount to two per cent., and the market rate for 
a considerable time was reported in financial journals at 1^ per cent. The 
belief that the new supplies of gold would effect a permanent reduction in the 
interest rate was so general that Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposed in Parliament a scheme to refund the consols below 
three per cent., and fixed the rate on Exchequer bills at li per cent. It was 
soon demonstrated, however, that the rate of interest is not permanently 
affected by the supply of money. The rate paid in money for the use of 
money is one thing, and the value of money in commodities and fixed prop- 
erty is another thing. 

The first economic effect was felt in the shipping and ship-building indus- 
try. Emigration, due to the hard times and particularly to the famine in 
Ireland, had already been heavy. Nearly a million people had fled from 
Ireland in the five years preceding 1850, and in the eight years from 1848 to 
1855 upwards of $40,000,000 was sent from the United States to Ireland to aid 
friends and relatives to come to this country. The discovery of gold and the 
demand for labor in the United States accelerated this movement. Every 
shipyard in England was crowded with orders. Then came a new demand 
for manufactures, and a great revival of constructive work of all kinds. The 
price of building materials went up fifty per cent, in London, every idle man 
was in demand, and a general advance in all commodities took place. The 
business revival extended to the Continent. In France, Germany, and other 
countries enterprise was^ stimulated and all the features of a period of con- 
struction, expansion and speculation were observed. 

At this time much apprehension was felt as to the extent and ultimate 
effect of the threatened inundation of gold. Michel Chevalier, a French^ 
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economist of high standing, wrote a book, published in 1857, in which he 
reviewed the situation, and reached the conclusion that a revolution in mon- 
etary values was threatened, and urged the Government of France to demon- 
etize gold. Holland and Belgium stopped the coinage of gold and made 
their outstanding pieces redeemable in silver. 

The war in the Crimea came on in 1854, and the purchase of supplies, 
movement of troops and demand for men gave additional impetus to the 
upward movement of prices and wages. The war lasted two years and caused 
a heavy drain upon the coin reserves of both England and France, by requir- 
ing large sums to be shipped to the seat of operations. About this time 
another and yet more important development began, to wit, the enlarged 
exports to India. In 1855-56 the construction of an extensive system of rail- 
ways in India was commenced, and large sums of British capital in the form 
of silver were conveyed to India to pay for this work. The silver was obtained 
from the circulation of France, and replaced with gold. Furthermore, the 
construction of railways facilitated the shipment of produce from the interior 
to the coast and stimulated exports from India, creating permanently a 
heavier balance of trade in her favor, to be settled in the precious metals. 
These exports of silver from Europe to the East, which ran as high as $90,- 
000.000 in a single year and averaged fully $50,000,000 from 1$55 to 1865, by 
making place for new gold, to that extent nullified the influence in Europe of 
the new supplies. 

In 1857 expansion had run to the limit. Money and credit were tied up 
to the strangulation point, and every banking center in Europe and America 
was under tremendous strain. In the United States most of the banks sus- 
pended payment; the Bank of England reserve was practically exhausted, 
and the Government had to intervene again to save the institution. With 
an unparalleled outpouring of gold during the period, the cycle from smash 
to smash was complete in ten years. 

In 1856 Messrs. Tooke and Newmarch prepared as the sixth volume of 
Tooke’s “ History of Prices ” a review of the influence of the new gold sup- 
plies, as observed during the nine years which had intervened since the dis- 
covery of gold in California. In summing up the authors said : 

“ That the first decided effects produced by the new gold in this country were in 1851-53, 
in the form of large additions to the total metallic reserve of the Bank of England ; that by 
means of the magnitude of that reserve, and the consequent reduction of the rate of dis- 
count by the Bank of England, a powerful influence was exerted in depressing the general 
rate of interest on all descriptions of advances. And that since 1853 an opposite state of 
things has prevailed ; first, in consequence of the extension of trade and enterprise, partly 
excited in the first instance by the low rates of interest ; second, by the necessity of import- 
ing large quantities of corn to supply domestic deficiencies, and, third, by the foreign 
expenditures entailed by the war. 

That since 1852 the arrival month by month of large convoys of treasure has been, on 
several occasions, the means of removing actual or apprehended financial pressure of the 
most formidable character. And hence, that the effect of the influx since 1852 has been to 
prevent any violent commercial revulsion, and to moderate from time to time the operation 
of the high rate of interest arising from the ordinary relation between the supply of capital 
on the one hand, and the demand for it on the other. 

That as far as can be ascertained by a careful examination of the course of prices in 
this country as regards a considerable number of leading commodities, it does not appear 
that the prices prevailing in the early part of 1857, when compared with the prices prevail- 
ing in 1851, justify the inference that, in any manifest and appreciable degree, the increase 
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In the quantity of metallic money, by means of the new gold, has raised the price of com- 
modities ; in other words, in every instance of a variation of price, a full explanation of the 
change is apparently afforded by circumstances affecting the supply or the demand. 

That during the last four years, 1853-56, the markets for a large and important class of 
commodities— both articles of food and articles of raw material— have been seriously 
deranged by the war, by the sudden return of peace, and by the occurrence of deficient 
crops in several parts of the world. 

That the wages of labor in this country, both skilled and unskilled, have increased dur- 
ing the last four or five years in the proportion of fifteen to twenty per cent, over the pre- 
vious rates. 

That the whole process of the distribution of the new gold, in the first instance among 
the laborers and capitalists of the gold countries, and in the second instance, among the 
capitalists and laborers of this and other countries— resolves itself into a demand for more 
labor, and through the demand for more labor into a gradual rise of all classes of incomes. 

That set in motion and sustained by the production year by year of large quantities of 
new gold, there is at work a vast and increasing number of causes, all conducing to aug- 
ment the real wealth and resources of the world— all conducing to stimulate and foster 
trade, enterprise, discovery and production — and therefore all conducing with a greater 
and greater force to neutralize by extensions of the surface to be covered, and by multiply- 
ing indefinitely the number and magnitude of the dealings to be carried on, the a priori ten- 
dency of an increase of metallic money to raise prices by mere force of enlarged volume.’ * 

In considering the effect of the new gold Messrs. Tooke and Newmarch 
had to allow for natural reaction from the depression which had existed for 
several years prior to 1850. They had to measure the influence of the emi- 
gration movement which had set in before the gold discoveries, and of the 
rising demand in the United States for English manufactures. They had to 
consider the very important influence of war and short harvests. They 
declared themselves unable, amid the results of these various influences, to 
distinguish the effect upon prices due to the new gold. And yet it is impos- 
sible not to conclude that the new supplies had an important underlying 
influence. Other writers, of no less reputation than Messrs. Tooke and New- 
march, have not hesitated to assert that the influence of the new gold sup- 
plies could be clearly traced and approximately estimated. Among them 
was Professor Stanley Jevons, an economist of recognized authority. He 
gave more study to the subject and wrote more upon it than any other mam 
Writing in 1865 he showed by Tooke’s “ History of Prices ” that almost with- 
out interruption there had been a continual fall of prices from 1810 to 1849, 
which could only be explained, in his opinion, by “ supposing that the supply 
of the precious metals did not keep pace with the demand.” He said: 

“ Thus, while industry, trade, and property were rapidly advancing in Great Britain, 
America, and most other parts of the world, there was no corresponding advance in the 
production of the precious metals. Prices, both in gold and silver, continually receded. 
Now if, while the introduction of free trade, railways, telegraphs, and innumerable other 
improvements accelerated the extension of trade, and the consequent demand for the pre- 
cious metals after 1849, no new discoveries of gold and silver had been made, what must 
have ensued ? Prices must have continued in the downward course they had pursued for 
thirty or forty years before. But they did not continue in this course — on the contrary, they 
turned upwards in a sudden and decided manner, as shown in the body of this tract.” 

Reviewing the price records following 1849, he said : 

44 If we compare prices now (March, 1865) with what they were at their lowest in 1849, 
we find there has been a rise of twenty-one per cent. If we take the average of 1845-50 as 
our standard of comparison, the rise is eleven per cent. The real permanent rise due to 
the gold discoveries is doubtless something between these, or probably nearer the higher 
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limit, twenty-one per cent. The gold discoveries have caused this rise of price. They have 
also neutralized the fall of prices which might have been expected from the continuous 
progress of Invention and production, but of which the amount is necessarily unknown.” 

He gave much importance to the large exports of specie to India, which 
have been alluded to above, and expressed the opinion that European mar- 
kets alone could not have absorbed the new supplies without a revolution in 
prices. He said, upon this point : 

“ Asia, then, is the great reservoir and sink of the precious metals. It has saved us 
from a commercial revolution, and taken off our hands many millions of bullion which 
would be worse than useless here. And from the earliest historical ages it has stood in a 
similar relation to Europe. In the Middle Ages it relieved Europe of the excess of Spanish- 
American treasure, just as it now relieves it of the excess of Australian treasure. ‘ The 
Indian trade/ says Macpherson, ‘arose to considerable magnitude at the same time the 
American mines began to pour their treasures into Europe, which has happily been pre- 
served by the exportation of silver to India from being overwhelmed by the Inundation of 
the precious metals, as it must have been had no such exportation taken place/ ” 

Iu 1869 Professor Jevons reviewed the subject finally in an article upon 
the 4< Depreciation of Gold” published in the London “ Economist/’ Hia 
conclusions were as follows : 

“ I cannot help, then, reasserting with the utmost confidence that a real rise of prices, 
to the extent of eighteen per cent , as measured by fifty chief commoditi-s, has been estab- 
lished since the year 1849. This is an undoubted depreciation of gold, because it represents 
a real diminution in the general purchasing power of gold. Nor can we well avoid attrib- 
uting it to the effect of the gold discoveries. Indeed, as Professor Cairnes has so distinctly 
pointed out, the effect of those discoveries is probably much greater than we can prove, 
because the course of prices was in previous years decidedly downwards, so that.the new- 
gold has both prevented a further fall and occasioned a rise in its stead.” 

The New Golden Era. 

It is now in order to inquire what, if any, movement of prices can be deter- 
mined to have occurred since the new flood of gold began to show itself in 
the financial markets of the world. We have seen that the new golden era 
began about 1890. The world’s production did not reach #200,000,000 per 
aonum until 1896, and the gain had scarcely attracted attention at that time. 
During the first half of that decade Russia and Austria-Hungary were with- 
drawing important sums from circulation to prepare for the resumption of 
specie payments. Russia did not release any until the latter part of 1897 and 
Austria-Hungary has put little into circulation even yet. After its war with 
China in 1894-95, Japan began to prepare to go on a gold basis, which it did 
in 1897. India began about the latter date to accumulate a gold reserve. 
For several years, midway in the decade, conditions in the United States 
were abnormal by reason of the silver agitation, and trade in Europe was 
depressed. After 1897, however, a rise in prices began, not only in the United 
States, but in world markets, which it is worth while to examine. 

The recognized method of determining price levels is by tables which con- 
solidate the prices of a considerable number of staple commodities. There 
are several such tables of European prices which have been continued for 
many years, and several tables for the United States which have been con- 
tinued for ten or fifteen years. To show the movement of the price level 
since 1890 we have made use of the tables prepared by the Bureau of Labor, 
Dun’s Mercantile Agency, and Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, in the United 
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States, and the well-known London tables prepared by Mr. Augustus Sauer- 
beck. 

The Bureau of Labor tables are composed of the wholesale prices of 260 
commodities, taken monthly, and the twelve quotations averaged for the 
year. The average for all the quotations for the ten years 1890-99 is taken 
as the base or standard. This base is rated as 100 and the average of all 
quotations for each year is compared with the base by percentage. The 
result is called the index number. 

The Dun tables are especially designed to show fluctuations in the cost of 
living. They include prices of all the necessaries of life; in each case the 
price per pound is multiplied by the per capita consumption in pounds, for 
the purpose of giving each item its due weight in the result. 

The Bradstreet index number is the sum total of the prices per pound of 
one hundred articles of common consumption. 

The Sauerbeck index numbers are prepared on the same plan as those of 
the Bureau of Labor. They are based on the quotations of forty-five com- 
modities in London, taken monthly or weekly. The average of the eleven 
years 1867 to 1877 is used as the base and the average for each year is com- 



The Movement of Prices. 



YEAR. 


Bureau of Labor. 


Brad*treet'$. 


Dun'*. 


Sauerbeck* t. 


1867 to 1877 














151.5 




1878 to 1885 








126.6 




1885 




| 


1 


109 0 




1886 




! 

1 




104.0 









I 




103 0 


• 106.2 


1888 


i 

1 




106 0 


; 






109 0 




1890 


1 

112.9 




112.0 




105.0 




109.0 


1 


1891 


111.7 




, 111.0 




114.0 




109.0 




1892.. 


1 106.1 ; 


► 106.48 


108.0 


► 105.98 


104.0 


•106.4 


103.0 


► 103.9 


1893 


105.6 




105.0 




109.0 




103.0 




1894 


96.1 j 




93.9. 




100.0, 




95.5. 




1895 


93. 6' 




91.6 ' 




94.0 


1 


93.9 




1896 j 


90.4 




85.9 




90.0 




92.4 




1897 


89.7 


- 93.6 


89.6 


93.72 i 


89.0 


* 93.08 


93.9 


[ 96.02 


1898 


| 93 4 




96.5 




92.4 




96.9 




1899 


101.7. 




105.0. 




100.0 J 




103.0, 




1900 


110.5 




113.0] 




109.0] 




113.0 




1901 


108.5 




108.0 




111.0 




106.0 




1902 


112.9 


► 111.7 


109.0 


N 111.8 


117.0 


•113.6 ! 


104.0 


>106.6 


1903 


113.6 




114.0 




1 115.0 


1 


104.0 




1904 


113.0. 




115.0. 




116.0, 


1 

| 


106.0, 




1905, January 1 to November 


















1 (eleven month*) j 






119,6 




116.6 




108-9* 





* * Nine months to October 1. 

None on Tables.— The figures for each year are a percentage of the average of the same table for 
the ten years 1890-99. The Dun figures for 1890 and 1891 are for January 1 only. 
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pared with the base by percentage. In order to compare these four sets of 
prices we have brought them all into correspondence with the Bureau of 
Labor figures by taking the years 1890-99 as the base. Thus Sauerbeck’s ten 
index numbers for 1890-99 are averaged for a new base and his figures for 
each year compared therewith. And the same with the Dun and Bradstreet 
figures. The resalt is as shown in the table on the preceding page. 

The close correspondence between these four independent sets of figures 
for the period 1890-99 is calculated to give confidence in their significance. 
They all show a decline to 1896-97, and a later rise. The three sets of United 
States figures are very close together. The Sauerbeck figures do not show 
the extreme fluctuations, a difference for which we are prepared, as the 
depression of 1896-97 did not go so low in England as in the United States, 
and the boom periods following 1890 and 1900 unquestionably carried prices 
higher in the United States than in England. 

Averaging the three United States tables, it appears that there was a fall of 
twelve per cent, from the first five-year period to the second and a rise of 20.2 
per cent, from the second period to the third, while by the Sauerbeck tables 
there was a fall of 7.6 per cent, from the first period to the second and a rise 
of 11 per cent, from the second to the third. The net rise from the first to 
the third periods was 6.7 per cent, in the United States and 2.6 per cent, in 
London. 

The United States tables do not extend back of 1890, but the Sauerbeck 
tables do. His base, which was the average of the eleven years 1867-77, is 
shown to be 51.5 per cent, above the average for 1890-99, and his average for 
the period 1885-89 is almost the same as his average for 1900-05. According 
to the Sauerbeck figures the prices of the last five years have been about on 
a level with the prices of 1885-89. 

The first thing to be observed is that after a heavy and continuous decline 
from 1867-77, the period from which Jevons at date of his last writings looked 
back over the course of prices since 1849, there has occurred, since 1897, a 
change in the tendency which is suggestive of the change Jevons noted as 
occurring in 1849. Prices have turned upward. We are now too close to 
the event to have the perspective that Jevons had in 1869, or to measure the 
influence behind the new movement so confidently as he did. We stand rela- 
tively about where Tooke and Newmarch did in 1856. 

It must be recognized that after the depression which followed the finan- 
cial panic of 1893 and lasted about four years, a reaction was due which would 
naturally carry prices as high as they were in the years immediately preced- 
ing the panic, and, in the congestion of demands, even temporarily higher. 
But may it not be fairly reasoned that this reaction had spent itself when the 
check to industrial development was felt in 1902-04? Was it not to be 
expected that thereafter industry and trade would fall back to the usual 
volume and ordinary growth measured by previous records, and that prices 
would resume the downward tendency which had characterized them since 
1867-77? But events did not take this course. On the contrary, there was a 
speedy recovery of energy, and the volume of business was never so great in 
this country or, on an average, throughout the commercial world, as it is in 
1905, and prices by all the tables still tend upwards. The situation this year, 
or since 1902, does not appear to be due to the influence of speculation or to 
temporary causes. 
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Various Factors Influencing Prices. 

There are reasons independent of monetary conditions why prices might 
not continue to decline as they did in the seventies and eighties. Agricul- 
tural products are important in all price tables, and there has been no such 
improvement in the implements of production or in facilities for transporta- 
tion during the last fifteen years as in the twenty years preceding 1890. The 
production of farm staples and natural products, such as coal and lumber, 
will have a tendency to fall behind population, or be kept up only at higher 
costs, as cheapest supplies are exhausted, unless improved methods offset the 
cost of transportation over greater distances and of production under less 
favorable conditions. In fact, the production of farm staples has not fallen 
behind population. The world’s crops of wheat for the five years 1900-04, 
were twenty five per cent, greater than for the years 1890-04, and of cotton 
22.7 per cent, greater. Coal and lumber are among the products which are 
much higher, and they, particularly coal, affect the cost of other products. 
There have been, however, gaius in the efficiency of steam boilers and engines 
and in mechanical appliances for mining coal. 

Another explanation for present high prices is found by some people in 
trade and labor organizations. But when all these influences have been con- 
sidered they do not seem sufficient to offset the constant gains achieved by 
inventive genius in all lines and to alone reverse the movement of prices. A 
steadily enlarging money supply seems to account for this change better than 
any other known influence. 

The next question is. How far will the rise be likely to go? That is too 
intricate a matter for definite calculation ; the contingencies are so many that 
it is only possible to describe the modifying influences. 

If every other factor remained unchanged, which is impossible, we might 
assume that doubling the money supply would double prices. If the new 
supply came in equal annual amounts for twenty years, the greatest effect 
would be at first, because each successive installment would be a smaller per- 
centage of the eiisting stock. The stock of money in the United States June 
30, 1896, was $1, 930, 690,878. In the following nine years $954,388,351 was 
added, or fifty per cent. But the same amount now would be an addition of 
only thirty* three per cent. To have the same effect each year would require 
a constantly increasing addition which, indeed, we may get. 

The new supplies come first to the important monetary centers, chief of 
which are London, New York, Paris and Berlin. To these cities come all the 
large projects of the world for capital, and a cheapening of money there gives 
encouragement to industrial enterprises in the furthermost parts of the earth. 
In this manner currents are started which cause widespread distribution and 
absorption. As gold in increasing quantities is offered for labor aud materials 
of construction, the latter rise, relatively, and this rise constitutes the depre- 
ciation of gold. With modern facilities of transportation markets the world 
around are in close touch with each other, and a stimulus in one is shared 
with and modified by others. As money loses value relatively under the ris- 
ing movement of labor, commodities and real property, the entire stock of 
money in the world necessarily shares in the depreciation. These two absorb- 
ents, to wit, the expansive capacity of the world’s industry and commerce 
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will modify the influence 



to Increased Popula- 



The increase and wealth of all countries will absorb some 

portion o! the ®^pply without a disturbance of prices. How much 

more gold is required as a country grows in population and wealth, is one of 
the debated questions. The gold stock of England seems to have increased 
but slightly in recent years. The holdings of the issue department of the 
Bank of England at the beginning of the year 1880 were $132, 500,000 and at 
the beginningof the year 1905, $147,500,000. The amount of gold coin in the 
United Kingdom at the beginning of 1880 was estimated by Mr. Freemantle, 
Master of the Mint, at £122,474,000 or about $600,000,000, while the official 
estimate for January 1, 1905, was only £100,000,000 or about $500,000,01)0. If 
the latter was right, the former was too high. In providing for the restora- 
tion of the gold coinage in 1893, the Chancellor of the Exchequer adopted an 
estimate of about £90,000,000 in the Kingdom. This was of coin only; the 
holdings of the Bank always include considerable bullion. The coin holdings 
of the Irish banks increased from £2,447,601 at the beginning of 1880 to 
£3,419,480 at the beginning of 1895. The coin holdings of the Scotch banks 
increased from £3,885,467 to £6,520,733 in the same period. The population 
of the United Kingdom was 35,246,562 by the census of 1881 and 41,976,827 
by the census of 1901. 

Messrs. Tooke and Newmarch estimated the stock of coin and bullion in 
the United Kingdom in 1850 at $335,000,000, when the population was about 
27,000,000. The number of bank offices in 1850 was 1,481 ; in 1880, 3,600 and 
at the beginning of 1905, 7,238. The London Clearing-House returns for 1881 
were £6,357,059,000 and for 1904, £10,564,197,000. The total deports of 
banks in the United Kingdom, according to the London “ Economist,” were 
about £525,000,000 in the spring of 1880 and £845,000,000 at the beginning of 
1905. The gold actually in the banks at the beginning of 1904 was estimated 
by “ The Economist” at £60,000,000. 

No other country shows such a growth of business without a large increase 
in its gold stock. In the United Srates the stock of gold, and the aggregate 
stock of all money, has gained fifty per cent, in the last ten years. Our sys- 
tem of gold certificates is not economical of gold, but on the other hand the 
prevailing opinion in England is that that country is running on too small a 
gold reserve, and that some steps should be taken to increase it. In the 
United States the great gold reserve is maintained at the expense of the whole 
country, while in England reserves must be maintained at the expense of the 
banks. Hence, extravagance here, and economy, perhaps to the danger line, 
there. 

The effect of invention and improved methods is to cause a constant 
reduction in the labor-cost of products, and, with a standard of value bear- 
ing a stable relation to labor, prices have a natural tendency to decline with 
this industrial progress. The influence of a depreciating standard must equal 
and overcome this counteracting influence before any actual fall of prices can 
appear in market quotations. 
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Enlargement op the Demand for Gold. 

The most important enlargement of the demand for gold is likely to come 
by the development of countries which heretofore have been comparatively 
small factors in the commercial world. At this time, when the uttermost 
parts of the earth are being explored, and when practically everywhere 
encouragement and protection are afforded to investments, a heaping up of 
capital in the form of coin at the financial centers will surely stimulate the 
development of the hitherto dormant and neglected countries. We have 
seen how with an increasing supply of the precious metals in the seventeenth 
century and again fifty years ago, there came a great development of trade 
with India and a heavy absorption of gold and silver in that quarter. There 
is every reason to anticipate that in this respect history will repeat itself, and 
on a larger scale. Such a movement is already discernible. In Asia, South 
America, the West Indies, Africa, Southern and Eastern Europe, new forces 
are in action. Japan has led the way in Asia. Her entire industrial system 
has been revolutionized in the last twenty-five years. Her bank deposits 
have more than quadrupled in the last ten years, a large advance in wages 
has occurred, and the country has necessarily increased its monetary stock in 
an important degree. China is making progress in the same direction and 
will no doubt adopt a coherent monetary system before long. With the 
United States in the Philippines and alt peoples looking for commercial oppor- 
tunities in Asia, steady and probably rapid development may be expected. 
In Russia a breakup of old conditions is going on. When the present troubles 
are past it is probable that, with new opportunities open to the people, and 
their energies aroused by the events’they have passed through, there will be 
such industrial progress as the country has never before known. 

Throughout Eastern and Southern Europe progress is to be expected. All 
of those countries are rich in natural resources and have industrious popula- 
tions capable, when organized and supplied with modern instruments of pro- 
duction, of increasing their present output of commodities enormously. There 
is a great disparity between the monetary stocks of the countries of Western 
and Eastern Europe. France heads them all with about $40 per capita; 
Holland and Belgium have about $24 per capita; Germany, $21.50 per capita; 
Russia, less than $7; Bulgaria, Roumania, and Turkey, $3 or $4; and even 
Italy and Austria Hungary only about $10. Wages in Mexico have doubled 
in the last five years under the new demand for labor due to an influx of cap- 
ital, and the Government has adopted the gold standard to encourage further 
investments. The new supplies of gold, the most mobile and universally 
available form of capital, will facilitate this migration of capital from the 
countries where it is abundant, and where its earnings are small, to the new 
fields where it is needed. 

It is to be observed that the capacity of a country to absorb new gold 
without disturbing the level of world prices depends upon its ability to expand 
its industries and trade. And by expansion is meant an increase in the actual 
quantity of commodities produced and exchanged, not a mere increase in 
their value. There must be more grain and cotton and iron produced, more 
men employed, more days’ works done. This is why the best chance for 
absorption of the new supplies without serious disturbance to present values 
lies in the development of now backward countries. These regions are neither 
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producing nor consuming as they have the capacity to do. Their production 
and consumption will develop together without disturbing the world’s equi- 
librium, but their enlarged exchanges will take up more gold. It is true, 
also, that even the advanced countries have greater capacity for production 
and consumption than they ordinarily employ. The most ambitious and 
efficient workers can always have employment, but the less efficient class find 
it more or less precarious. The modern industrial system, with its compli- 
cated division of labor, is wonderfully effective when all its parts are working 
together in perfect balance, but much of the time there is more or less disar- 
rangement. There is a serious falling off in production and trade, much 
enforced idleness and suffering, and a loss of wealth whenever the machine 
is disorganized, as it was in the United States from 1893 to 1898 and has been 
recently in Germany. With new supplies of gold flowing constantly into the 
money market, as at present, there is, as illustrated in 1902-04, a compara- 
tively quick recovery from disorganization, a constant impulse to “take up 
the slack” and push the machine to its utmost capacity. The production of 
coal in this country for the five years 1890-94 was 766,750,895 tons, and of 
pig iron 40,421,463 tons; the production of coal during the five years 1900-04 
was 1,405,572,434 tons, and of pig iron 81,995,188 tons. The enormous gain 
in the output of all our industries, indicated by this increase of one hundred 
per cent, in these basic constituents, must have been due in great part to the 
more constant and complete employment of the population. 

This constant stimulus is not an unmixed good. It has its unhealthful 
influence, but it keeps the productive forces working at high tension. All 
the economic gains due to it come in this way, for when every man is at work, 
when all the productive forces of society are in full action, you cannot make 
the world richer by pouring money into it. A point is reached then where 
every addition means dilution, where the new supplies can only find employ- 
ment by decreasing the value of the old stock. When this occurs, all busi- 
ness relations based upon terms of money are disturbed ; speculation instead 
of orderly industry is promoted; there is danger that waste and adventure 
may run riot and that speculation and industry may go down together in a 
general collapse. 

How the Depreciation of Gold Will Affect the Gold-Mining 

Industry. 

There is another factor of importance to be considered, and that is the 
effect of the depreciation of gold upon the gold-mining industry. As the 
metal loses in purchasing power over labor and commodities, the owner of a 
gold mine must pay a correspondingly larger share of his output in operating 
costs, and this must in some degree act as an automatic check upon produc- 
tion. The profits of gold mining vary with the mines, some of them paying 
very largely, some moderately, and some only a small percentage of the gross, 
while there is always a considerable production from mines operated at a loss 
but with hopes that they will do better. An important increase in mining 
costs would reduce the profits of the first class, transfer many of the second 
and third classes to the fourth, and close more or less of the latter. Allow- 
ance must be made for the persistency of the gambling spirit and also for the 
possible achievements of engineers and metallurgists struggling with adverse 
conditions. In the long run a steady loss of profits would curtail production. 
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The Homestake Mine, in the Black Hills, which has been the greatest produ- 
cer in the United States, has yielded 880,000,000 and paid about $20,000,000 
in dividends. At this rate, a rise in costs of 33 % per cent, would extinguish 
its profits. The Cripple Creek district had produced about $140,000,000 to 
January 1, 1905, and the dividends of incorporated companies had amounted 
to about $35,000,000. This would be an average of approximately twenty- 
five per cent, of the gross. A rise of costs that would close the Homestake 
would cut off a large part of the Colorado product, and the same would be 
true of California. Australasia as a whole, with its product of $86,000,000, 
last year averaged a little better than the above figures, twenty- four of the 
largest companies in West Australia paying thirty -five per cent, of their gross 
product in dividends. It is to be remembered that these are averages, much 
of the yield being from mines which paid only small profits. The mines of 
the Transvaal last year paid in dividends about twenty-five per cent, of the 
gross product. 

In conclusion, while repeating that with so many changing and specula- 
tive elements entering into the problem it is manifestly impossible to prophesy 
with any degree of precision the influence of the new supplies of gold, we may 
set probable limits to that influence and to some extent define and measure 
the factors that have weight. So far as can now be seen no revolutionary 
results are impending. The best assurance of that is found in the cost of our 
present gold product. We have seen that a rise of 33>i per cent, of the cost 
of mining operations will make an important share of the product unprofit- 
able, and certainly act as a deterrent upon future explorations. Mining costs 
consist chiefly of labor, timber and machinery, and may be expected to con- 
form to any general movement which includes a rise of wages and prices. 
Here, then, we have a definite limit, subject, of course, to the possibility of 
a more rapid decline in the cost of producing gold than of commodities in 
general. 

But the depreciation of gold may not go so far as to raise wages and prices 
33^ per cent. The rise in staple commodities for the last five years over the 
five years beginning with 1890 was less than five per cent, in an open world- 
market. During this time the stock of money in the United States was 
increasing fifty per cent, and the available cash of the principal banks of the 
world over fifty per cent. During this time industry has been in some degree 
interrupted, aud prices and interest rates affected by three great wars. The 
war debts incurred by the United States, Great Britain, Russia and Japan, 
since 1898, aggregate over $2,000,00i»,000* and the wars costs probably double 
that sum. All of this capital was burned up, and so much less has been 
available for industry. Interest rates have been higher in consequence and 
the natural effect of the new gold upon the world’s development has been 
retarded. If order is now established in Russia and the boon of world-wide 
peace is granted, normal conditions will be resumed. 

To the extent that a depreciation of gold occurs, people whose incomes 
have been previously fixed by contracts, or by salaries or wages which can- 
not be readily raised, are losers, and the owners of real estate, stocks, and 
properties which feel the stimulus are benefited. Economists have usually 
held the view that increasing supplies of money, with the accompanying 
industrial stimulus, were advantageous to the wage-earning class because of 

* Does not include bond issues since tbe peace. 
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the demand created for labor. There is an advantage to the wage-earner 
in having more regular employment, but when prices are rising he is under 
the necessity of continually getting his wages advanced in order to hold his 
own. The most commanding position for the man who has permanent 
employment is to have a standard of value in which wages may be steady 
while the prices of commodities fall to correspond with every elimination of 
labor from their cost. Then all the forces of progress work for him. His 
share of a constantly increasing production is laid promptly at his door. The 
purchasing power of wages increases without aggressive action on his part. 
None are so ignorant, timid or dependent as to be unable to buy at lower 
prices when they are prevalent; but all are not equal in the intelligence, 
courage and resources required to make a continuous fight for higher wages. 
It must be recognized, however, that natural forces are always at work to 
restore an equilibrium wherever disturbed, and the balance is more nearly 
maintained than we commonly think. 

This effort to maintain an equilibrium is seen in the relations between 
interest on loans and the returns on property investments. When money 
depreciates and property rises, the lender of money is plainly at a disadvan- 
tage, if the interest rate remains the same. But it does not remain the same. 
The money-lender will average as smart as the other man, and when property 
values are rising there will be a tendency among lenders to withdraw funds 
from loans and buy property themselves. That movement will proceed until 
the interest rate advances far enough to balance the chance of profit on 
investments. If, therefore, we are to have a period of advancing values, as 
seems probable, the corporations which have recently issued long-term bonds 
at low rates are fortunate. 

An increasing money supply does not mean uninterrupted prosperity. No 
supply can come fast enough to outrun the imagination of speculators. 
Whatever may be the original impulse to an advance movement, if the move- 
ment continues speculation will become a factor in it, and a reaction must 
follow. The weakness of modern finance is in the vast holdings of marginal 
ownership, and no matter how much prosperity or how much money we have, 
that condition seems to remain much the same. This practice of using credit 
and reserves to the utmost exaggerates the effect of every fluctuation in the 
supply of money. After gaining nearly $1,000,000,000 in cash in nine years, 
it might seem that the United States could spare $100,000,000 without a panic, 
but we could not, or the half of it without alarm. 

Finally, while an ample supply of so peculiarly available a form of capital 
as gold plays an evident part in world-development, let it again be said that 
its work is as a medium and lubricant. It is not an ultimate form of wealth. 
Blanqui, the French economist, stated this with striking emphasis, about 
1840, when after recounting the results in Europe of the discovery of Amer" 
ca, and the outpouring of the precious metals which followed, he summed 
up as follows : 

44 Everyone knows to-day that the real advantages which Europe derived from the uis- 
covery of the mines of the New World do not come exclusively from the abundance of the 
precious metals, but from the cultivation of the commodities for consumption which con- 
stitute the basis of our exchanges with that country. Gold and silver have disappeared ; 
cotton, sugar and coffee remain. The single discovery of the potato was worth more than 
all the mines of Mexico and Peru.” 

Washington, December, 1905. 
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TRUST COMPANIES — THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 

BY CLAY HERRICK 

BOOKS, RECORDS AND FORMS FOR THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 

— Continued . 

Sundry Forms for thk Estates Division of the Trust Department. 

F OR the Tickler of this division of the trust department, the various forms 
already shownf are adapted, the card forms being the most convenient. 
Other cards may easily be added, suited to special needs. Figure 55 
shows a form that is in use, and is very convenient for tickling items of in- 
come regularly recurring, and for other uses. The arrangement for dates at 
the top of the card saves much time and writing. Where an item is to be 
attended to on the first of each month, for example, the figure 1 is inserted 



lan 


Feb 
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Mar 


Apr 
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May | June 
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July 


Aug 


| Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 



Trust 

InvestmentQ^i. 0 ^^?. 5... 

interest: . on. .$ .... @ ... 



Trust Investment Income. c*r. 

Fig. 55.— Tickler Card. 



♦ Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the Maga 
zine, page 31. 

t The Bankers' Magazine, November, 1903, pp. 622-624. 
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Fig. 74.— Insurance Record. 







Fig. 57. Card Record of Securities Ronds. 




Fig. 60.— Card Record of Securities, Notes, Etc. 



under the name of each month ; after the item has been attended to for one 
month, the card is moved forward in the tickler case to the next month. 
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An important form is the Record of Securities held in the various trusts. 
Figure 56 stiows, with some slight changes, the form for this record given in 
the Book of Forms of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers^ 
Association. One double page, or more if necessary, is devoted to the securi- 





ties of each trust. This book is designed to serve as the ledger for the securi- 
ties account, in the space provided at the right-hand side of the form. Cer- 

3 
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tain memoranda are called for at the top of the form that are usually included 
either in the trust register or in the memorandum page at the beginning of 
4he account for each trust in the Trust Ledger. They are not needed in all 
of these records, and will naturally be omitted here if given elsewhere. The 
size of the pages is 21£ by 18 inches. The book is provided with an index at 
the front; or a separate index may be used. 
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Fig. 64.— Index to Securities Held in Trust. 
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Fig. 65.— Real Estate Ledger. 
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Fig. 60.— Record of Securities— Mortgage Loans. 
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Many companies keep the Record of Securities in card form. Figures 57, 
58, 59 and 60 show the set of card forms used for this purpose by one large 
company having many estates in charge. The first three of these forms ex- 
plain themselves. The fourth, shown in Figure 60, is used for the record of 
any securities other than bonds, stocks or real estate loans. For example. 
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Fig. 69.— Card Real Estate Record. 
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estates are often received in trust which are the owners of unsecured notes, 
or of time loans secured by collateral. The size of the cards is 8 by 6i inches. 
They are contained in a case which is provided with index cards bearing the 
names of the different trusts, arranged in alphabetical order. They may, of 
•course, be arranged numerically by the numbers of the trusts if preferred. 
In Figure 61 is shown another card form designed to serve for the record of 
•either bonds or stocks; and Figure 62 gives another form for the record of 
real estate loans. The back of these cards contains a form for the record 
of interest or dividends, that for interest being shown in Figure 63. 

These records give complete lists of all the securities held in each trust, 
but in order to know the amount of any given security held in all the trusts 
in the department, it is necessary to provide another record indexed accord- 
ing to the securities. Figure 64 shows an index card for such use. Its use 
is merely to serve as an index to show what trusts hold any given security, 
and how much of it they hold. The total amount of the security held by all 

RECORD OF RENTS. 
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Fia. 70. - Kent Book. 



the trusts must, of course, be found by adding the amounts on the several 
cards filed after the index card for the security. Some companies keep a 
regular line ledger for securities held in trust, a loose-leaf form for which is 
shown in Figure 65. 

Loose-leaf Records of Securities are used by some companies, and Figures 
66 and 67 show the first and second pages respectively of a form for the 
record of mortgage loans used by a New York company. This record permits 
of more detailed information than is usually given in a card system. 

Usage seems to vary greatly in the matter of record of real estate held in 
trust. Some companies depend for a complete record of such real estate upon 
the rent book and the tax book — in addition, of course, to the original entries 
in the Trust Register and in the ledger accounts of the trusts concerned. 
Other companies add a complete list, in separate form, of such real estate. 
Figure 68 shows the form of Real Estate Record given in the Book of Forms 
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of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association. The 
book is provided with an index in front. 

Figure 69 shows a card record for real estate, giving about the same infor- 
mation as that given in Figure 68, and adding a plat of the property. Addi- 
tional information, if desired, may be put on the back of the card. These 
cards may either be grouped according to the trusts owning the property, or 



N*. 








Fia. 71.— Rent Book. 

arranged alphabetically according to streets. If the former plan is adopted, 
an index by streets will be needed to make the record complete; and if the 
latter plan be followed, an index by trusts owning the property should be 
added. 

The form for the Record of Rents recommended in the Book of Forms of 
the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association is given in 
Figure 70. This is made up as a loose-leaf book, the pages being arranged 
numerically as to trusts and alphabetically as to tenants in each trust. 
Another form of Rent Book is shown in Figure 71, in which provision is 
made for the record of expenses on the premises rented. Some companies 
elaborate the records in the rent book still further, showing expenses in two 
columns, headed “Repairs” and “Sundry,” and also providing a column for 
the record of sundry receipts, such as repayments of water rents, etc. Figure 
72 shows a rent record in card form, the cards being five inches wide by eight 
inches long. 

Companies handling a number of trusts which are the owners of real estate 
are of course compelled to look after a great many fire insurance policies, 
seeing to it that all buildings are covered by sufficient insurance, and that 
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Fia. 72 . -Rent Record in Card Form. 



policies are renewed in due season. For proper attention to the matter of 
renewals, reliance is, of course, placed upon the Tickler. Some companies 
file insurance expiration cards in the general Tickler of the Department, 
while others maintain a special Tickler for insurance expirations. Figure 73 
shows the form of a card used for such a special Tickler. This also serves as 








Fio. 73.— Insurance Tickler. 



a complete list of all insurance carried in the department. Some companies 
keep in book form a complete insurance record, and Figure 74 shows a form 
based on that given in the Book of Forms of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 

{To be continued.) 
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NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 

F REDERICK D. KILBURN, Superintendent of the Banking Department 
of the State of New York, has the following to say regarding trust 
companies in his recent annual report: 

“There were eighty-one trust companies at the close of the fiscal year, of 
which, however, one is in the process of liquidation, and one other has paid 
all of its depositors whom it has been able to locate, and is doing no new 
business. During the year the Home Trust Company, the Jenkins Trust 
Company and the Citizens' Trust Company, all in Brooklyn, and the Italian- 
American Trust Company in New York were authorized, and the Lawyers* 
Title Insurance and Trust Company, also in New York, capitalized at 
14,000,000, came into being through the merger of the Central Realty Bond 
and Trust Company and the Lawyers' Title Insurance Company. Only one 
other trust company has a larger capital. The Continental Trust Company 
merged with the New York Security and Trust Company, which has since 
taken the title New York Trust Company. The Trust Company of America 
and the City Trust Company were merged into the North American Trust 
Company, taking the name Trust Company of America. The only change 
other than these was the closing of the Merchants’ Trust Company in New 
York, because it was deemed by the Superintendent of Banks unsafe and 
inexpedient that it should continue longer in business. 

In 1904 the trust companies reported only as of the first of January and 
July, while in 1905 they are reporting, as Is now required by law, ‘at least 
once in every three months,’ and without advance knowledge of when such 
reports are to be called. Comparing their reports as of September fifth, 1905, 
with those for July in 1904, these companies gained $1,100,000 in capital, 
$13,459,624 in book surplus and undivided profits, and $291,696,379 in total 
resources. Their combined assets were $1,500,147,309. Their surplus calcu- 
lated on the market value of their investments Is $162,081,840, and upon this 
basis the companies are measurably stronger even than at book value — upon 
the latter basis their surplus as to capital being 245 to 100, while upon the 
former it is 256 to 100.” 



REGULATION OF TRUST COMPANIES IN IOWA. 

A LTHOUGH the State of Iowa enjoys the distinction of possessing more 
banking institutions than any other State in the Union, there have 
been comparatively few trust companies organized within its limits. 
Some of the few companies now in existance were organized as early 
as the seventies but the institution in general has met with little encourage- 
ment or even attention on the part of the State. The Legislature of 1904 
passed some general legislation on the subject and the Attorney-General, at 
the suggestion of the Auditor of State, has given an opinion by which the 
new statutes are construed to require a periodical examination and a report 
to the Auditor’s office. 

The situation Is deemed somewhat unsatisfactory, however, and a bill 
Is being prepared under the auspices of the banking interests, for presenta- 
tion at the coming session of the Legislature. The new measure is more 
comprehensive In its scope than any of its predecessors and is intended to 
make the supervision of trust companies by the State as complete as that 
now exercised over banks and building and loan associations. The measure 
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is being framed along the lines of the New York law, which has been selected 
as a standard. 

The bill provides that all companies using the word "trust” as a part of 
their corporate title must have a capital stock of at least $100,000, except in 
cities of less than 25,000 population, where the capital may be $50,000. No 
certificate of Incorporation may be issued until the Auditor of the State 
shall be satisfied by examination that the amount of the capital has actually 
been paid in and that there has been deposited with him ten per cent of the 
capital in approved securities. The measure also prescribes that If a trust 
company does a general banking business it shall maintain a reserve of ten 
per cent if in towns of less than 3,000 population and of fifteen per cent, 
where the population is greater. When the trust company confines its bank- 
ing business to savings accounts the required reserve is eight per cent 



TRUST DEPARTMENTS IN NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 

A T the recent meeting of Group I, New York State Bankers' Associa- 
tion, in Buffalo, in addition to the resolution calling upon all con- 
servative trust company officials to urge upon the Legislature the 
passage of a suitable reserve law for all banking institutions receiv- 
ing deposits subject to check, the following was also adopted unanimously: 

“ Resolved, That we, the representatives of the National and State banks of 
Group I, New York State Bankers' Association, request the Hon. William B. 
Ridgely, Comptroller of the Currency, and the Hon. Frederick D. Kilbum, 
Superintendent Banking Department of the State of New York, to consider 
the advisability of an amendment to the National and State bank acts, 
providing for a trust department in National and State banks.” 

Both resolutions were offered by J. H. Lascelles, Cashier of the Marine Na- 
tional Bank, Buffalo. 

Some years ago The Bankers’ Magazine suggested that all State banks be 
permitted to do a trust company business. This would certainly seem only 
fair, inasmuch as most of the trust companies are already doing a banking 
business. 



FEDERAL REGULATION OF TRUST COMPANIES. 

I N his annual report Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
news his recommendation of last year, that certain trust companies be 
permitted the privilege of incorporation under Federal laws. 

There is considerable sentiment among trust company officers favor- 
able to more uniform laws relating to such institutions; but opinion is 
divided as to the best way to secure this — whether under State or Federal 
laws. That uniformity could best be attained under a Federal law is indis- 
putable; but, on the other hand, there are some advantages of State regula- 
tion that tend to counterbalance this advantage. 

TRUST COMPANY IN CUBA. 

T HE Trust Company of Cuba has been organized at Havana with $500,000 
capital. This is the first trust company organized in Cuba to do a 
regular trust and banking business such as done by similar com- 
panies in the United States. 

J. A. Gonzalez Lanuza is President of the new company; Norman H. Davis, 
Vice-President, and Oswald A. Hornsby, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE CUT RATE. 

W HILE engrossed each by the haste and necessity of holding his own 
during the development of a new business, foreign bankers are In 
some senses excusable for having paid scant attention to their 
welfare as a body. But foreign banking In the United States long since 
emerged from the shell; it Is a great, going and well-distributed business, 
having all the necessary capital and facilities for the immense turnover in- 
volved. Notwithstanding this fact, it is still a financial foundling, exposed 
to the influence of unfit standards, unguided and uncontrolled by common 
consent as to what Is good and what is not. A great number of the methods 
employed in it are crude, indefinite, wasteful of time and energy and wholly 
unreasonable In many ways. Such conditions, even though there be Just 
excuse for their existence up to the present time, cannot with equal grace be 
allowed to continue indefinitely. To take these matters earnestly and Intelli- 
gently in hand as a body, to search out and remove the deleterious causes 
where possible and establish in their stead orderly fundamental principles 
which tend to stability, regularity and sound banking, is a duty which foreign 
bankers, if they have self-interest properly in mind, should not neglect too 
long. 

To one, then, who attempts to discover the sources of the disturbing 
factors now obtaining in the business of foreign exchange, they appear, at 
first glance, to be many and various. But it is the writer's firm conviction, 
as a party in active interest, that the more serious ones, of which complaint 
is most frequently and justly made, are, in the last analysis, chargeable to 
individual competition. Lest some misunderstand, It may be well to explain 
that by individual competition is meant the competing for business by a 
foreign banker along lines which seem best to conduce to his immediate ad- 
vantage, without taking into account the effect which his methods and prac- 
tices may have upon the business of foreign bankers as a body, or upon the 
business of foreign banking as a part of our commercial system; in short, 
looking continually to present individual interests and leaving future com- 
mon interests to care for themselves. 

It is this Individual competition which stands like a hard master over the 
foreign banker, driving him to sorry passes daily, and causing him to use 
many stratagems which are Incompatible with the dignified position which 
he occupies. And the last word of this individual competition is the cut rate, 
before which everything else goes down. Whatever may be a foreign banker’s 
idea as to a fair and safe rate under any given circumstances, he is not in 
position to command it Upon being applied to for exchange on a certain 
point by a prospective customer he may indeed, having in hand the day’s 
cabled rates and discounts from his correspondents abroad, by an equitable 
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computation arrive at a rate which represents his idea of safety and fairness. 
But upon quoting this *rate to his prospective customer, he meets with the 
assertion that the customer has already in hand a lower rate for the same 
exchange. At this critical point the banker has three alternatives: (1) 

refuse to quote a lower rate than that dictated by his sense of what is proper 
and just, in which case the prospective customer will look elsewhere; (2) 
meet the quotation which his prospective customer has already in hand, in 
which case he may win the business, if such customer be favorably disposed 
toward him; (3) quote a lower rate than that which his prospective cus- 
tomer has in hand, in which case the latter, after shopping at some length 
among the foreign banker’s competitors, will at last accept his rate, if it still 
be the lowest quoted. Thus it will be seen that the cut rate is the baneful 
magic, the black art, so to speak, by which the foreign banker’s business 
vanishes or materializes. His financial stability, his well-earned reputation 
as a fair and sound banker, his facilities, which are perhaps the product of 
years of faithful labor and thought — in a word, all that it is considered worth 
while for high-principled men to strive for in the financial world — these are 
of no avail. They are all instantly defeated, they count for nothing as 
against the cut rate; to quote which, be it said, certainly requires no banking 
ability. So it is that the foreign banker, not being able to command a proper 
reward for his labor and facilities, is made to forego it; which necessity robs 
his endeavor of its keen edge and causes him to put into his business only 
the lukewarm spirit of a man engaged in work no longer worthy in the 
highest sense of his steel. 

In the light of these conditions it is plain that the whole effect of cutting 
rates is demoralizing; on the one hand, to the banker who refuses to lower 
his rate because it unreasonably lessens the earning power of his ability and 
facilities; on the other, to the banker who cuts the rate, because it engenders 
an improper ideal of business and, like an insidious poison, causes him to 
exult in the patronage he secures by cutting rates rather than by adherence 
to safe and dignified banking principles. 

In fact, it may be truthfully said, and the writer here asserts, notwith- 
standing the current misgiving in regard to non-competition as a business 
principle, that individual competition, as heretofore defined, which amounts 
to competition as to rates, should under no circumstances be applied to 
banking. Survival of the fittest, which is the ultimate effect of this competi- 
tion, does not apply to banks: they must all survive, as far as their ability to 
pay one hundred cents on the dollar is concerned. Whether they stand alone, 
be liquidated or merged, this ability must always obtain; it is the very life- 
blood of our whole commercial body. The far-reaching disasters resulting 
from failure in this ability at once set the business of banking in a class 
by itself, exempting it from principles which may with more or less propriety 
be applied to other classes of business. Sound banking is bound by certain 
hard and fast limits, within which safety lies, and profits should lie, and 
without which danger lies. Therefore, when the irreducible minimum of 
safety as to rates is reached, competition becomes a menace and should be 
dealt with as such. 

But here a vital distinction is to be noted: competition which does not 
operate to reduce or menace this minimum of safety as to rates is the parent 
of all banking fitness and greatly to be desired. Competition as to the per- 
fecting of foreign banking facilities, the extending of attractive courtesies. 
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and all that tends to keep the banker on his best mettle and improve his 
business standing and the service which he renders, makes for proper and 
dignified banking and should be welcomed always as a saving grace. But 
the present individual competition between foreign bankers, having for its 
last word the cut rate, tends to none of these desirable ends; in fact, it is in 
every way the very antipode of them. The smallest margin of profit com- 
patible with fairness and safety was reached long since; more, it is exceeded 
time and again in the course of every business day, as all parties in interest 
well know. Rates are now driven to a point which makes no provision for 
insurance on the risk always incurred in buying the various bills of ex- 
change; they do not even afford a proper return on the capital and labor 
involved in the operations. Under these conditions it is altogether human 
that foreign bankers should speak so often and regretfully, and in some in- 
stances almost bitterly, of the condition under which they are forced to 
conduct their business. 

It would seem, then, highly desirable that the demoralizing influence of 
this individual competition and its exponent, the cut rate, should be re- 
moved, and thus, in a large measure at least, restore foreign banking to the 
salutary plane of competition as to enterprise and facilities. When thus re- 
stored, foreign bankers could with pride and propriety, devote their time 
and talents to it, as to a business worthy in the very highest sense of their 
ambition and ingenuity. 

New Yobk. Franklin Dickey. 



REVISION OF THE BANKING LAW. 

F ORMER COMPTROLLER ECKELS, now President of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, was recently quoted as follows in the daily press 
regarding the National Banking Law: 

“The whole National Bank Law ought to be revised. Everybody 
knows the currency feature is defective. The idea of banking is to assist 
commerce, manufacturing and the business world, and it ought in all features 
to be so adjusted that it would conform to the demands of business and not 
undertake to make the demands of business conform to it.” 

Concerning reports that Secretary Shaw might make heavy public deposits 
to relieve the financial strain in New York, Mr. Eckels said: 

“If the Secretary wants to increase public deposits it ought to be done 
in New York, because New York has to bear the burden of the stringency. 
Chicago bankers feel that the situation here does not require such deposits.” 



CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS BY BANKS. 



T HE Senate recently received from Secretary Shaw the reply of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency u> Senator Tillman’s resolution calling for in- 
formation as to the revelations of bank inspectors regarding contribu- 
tions made by National banks for campaign purposes. 

The Comptroller says that there are about 100,000 such reports on file, and 
while he cannot without inspecting all of them state their character, he is 
confident that, except in one or two instances, they show no contributions for 
political purposes since 1891. The exceptional reports showing contributions 
cover transactions of $200 or $300 in small banks and do not go into detail. 

The Comptroller says that when an examiner's report shows any unlawful 
use of funds of a bank by its officers it is the practice to call the attention 
of the directors of the bank to the subject and require them to cause a restora- 
tion of the amount unlawfully used. The names and locations of the one 
or two banks whose officers were called on to make good the sums contributed 
to campaign funds were not recalled, and to find them would take many day?. 

V 
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THE NEW YORK RATE OF INTEREST. 

BY GEO. M. COFFIN. 

FORMER DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY; VICE-PRESIDENT PHENIX 
NATIONAL BANK. NEW YORK. 

The following article on the New York Rate of Interest was prepared for 
the Bankers’ Maqazine by Geo. M. Coffin, Vice-President of the Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, New York city, and formerly Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. Coffin entered the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, under Mr. 
Trenholm, in' May, 1886, and in March, 1896, was promoted to be Deputy 
Comptroller, on the unsolicited recommendation of Comptroller Eckels. Mr. 
Coffin’s work in the Comptroller’s office extended over a period of twelve 
years, during which he enjoyed the confidence and esteem of Comptrollers 
Trenholm, Lacey, Hepburn, Eckels and Dawes. His pen has from time to 
time been employed in the interest of sound money and sound banking. 
He is the author of the work “Hand-book for Bank Officers, ” now out of print, 
that passed through several editions, and in 1896 he published a pamphlet, 
“Silver and Common Sense,” which was extensively used as a campaign docu- 
ment. His latest work is the “A. B. C. of Banks and Banking,” which has 
had extensive circulation as a text-book for universities, colleges and students 
of banking generally. 



T HE sharp advance in the rate of interest on “call” loans in New York 
from five per cent, on November 3 to an extreme of twenty-five per 
cent, on November 13, coming as It did after a prolonged period of 
low rates and an easy market, produced something of a shock in financial 
circles and paused much unfavorable criticism of the system or lack of sys- 
tem under which it was possible.* This criticism was all the keener, because 
during the same period rates in the leading European money markets, in 
spite of great demands upon them and the serious political turmoil in Rus- 
sia, held steady at a minimum of three per cent, in Paris, four per cent, in 
London, with a maximum of five per cent, in Berlin. 

The immediate cause of the advance was the withdrawal of some $20,- 
000,000 In cash or legal reserves from the clearing-house banks in New 
York city between the week ending October 28 and that ending November 
11, which presumably was shipped to the South and West to meet “crop- 
moving” requirements. This withdrawal in cash led to a shrinkage in de- 
posits between November 4 and 18 of $52,000,000, and in loans of $41,000,000, 
when, at the latter date, the legal ratio of twenty-five per cent, of reserve to 
deposits was restored. 

Help from Canada. 

The enforced liquidation of “call” loans caused a temporary slump in 
prices on the stock exchange, but the high rates for money naturally at- 
tracted outside supplies which, in the course of a few days, relieved the 
strain. It is notable that some $2,000,000 of these outside funds was sent in 
from Canada, and the pressing needs of New York, the financial centre of a 
country with over 80,000,000 people and a per capita circulation of $31, were 

•Since this article was prepared, the rate for call loans in New York have 
touched the extreme high point of 125, so that criticism of the system under 
which this condition is possible has been further justified. 
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largely relieved by Canada with its 5,000,000 people and $18 per capita of 
circulation. This phenomenon is probably explained by the existence of a 
flexible bank currency in Canada, contrasted with an ever-expanding and 
never-contracting National bank currency in the United States. 

For nearly a year preceding this sharp rise, the rate on call loans in 
New York had been remarkably low, averaging about two and two-third 
per cent, which was the cost to National banks of loanable funds derived 
from all deposits upon which they paid two per cent, after laying aside the 
required twenty-five per cent, cash reserve. In other words, the loaning of 
money in large amounts for a protracted period at cost with no allowance 
for operating expenses was most unprofitable to New York banks, and makes 
it worth while to examine the causes of such a condition and to seek a cor- 
rective remedy if this can be found. 

Magnitude of the Agricultural Interests. 

We must first recognize that the agricultural interests of the United 
States, the foundation of commercial prosperity, are of immense magnitude, 
especially in the past few years, with the yield of enormous crops at good 
prices. The moving of these crops to market in the fall and winter of 
every year has a most important Influence on the ebb and flow of banking 
funds from and to the financial centres, of which New York is chief. For 
instance, the cotton crop alone, with a yield of 11,000,000 bales at ten cents 
per pound, represents $550,000,000 or $650,000,000 when the market value of 
the seed is added. This crop begins to move about October 1, and by Febru- 
ary 1, or four months later, the bulk of It has been marketed, about two- 
thirds of it going abroad. As it comes from a rather sparsely-settled region, 
covering a large area, and for this reason lacking highly-developed banking 
facilities, it is likely that a larger proportion of actual currency Is needed 
for the movement of the cotton crop than for that of the other great crops 
of wheat, corn, hay, etc., in the West and Northwest, where the population is 
denser and banking power consequently greater. 

Following the rhythmic course of the seasons, the proceeds of these crops 
when marketed find their way into the country banks, there to remain until 
needed for cultivating and moving the next crop. It is during this period 
of redundance that the surplus reserves of these country banks, not needed 
at home, flow into the banks in reserve cities, attracted there by the mini- 
mum fixed rate of two per cent, interest, almost universally paid on bank 
balances, great or small. New York city, as a central reserve city, holding 
the reserves of other reserve cities and the great financial centre of the 
country, always reflects a redundancy or scarcity of funds in its bank 
statements. 

Continued Expansion of the National Bank Circulation. 

Besides the two per cent, rate of interest when funds are plentiful to 
attract them to financial centres, another cause has for years been operat- 
ing In the same direction. This is the steady and constant expansion of our 
National bank currency, which under the fiscal policy of the Treasury since 
March, 1900, has grown from $250,000,000 to more than $500,000,000. 

Subordinating all other considerations to a “stand-pat” tariff policy as 
unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and without sufficient 
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surplus revenues to reduce materially the Government bonded debt, the 
Treasury for the past six years has offered every inducement to refund 
higher-rate bonds approaching maturity in two per cent, thirty year bonds, 
by making them the basis of National bank circulation on most favorable 
terms. But while this expansion has been so sedulously fostered, the Gov- 
ernment has refused to repeal the law which prohibits any contraction of the 
currency in excess of $3,000,000 a month, or a maximum of $36,000,000 a year. 
The operation of these two causes — two per cent, interest on bank balances 
and the constant expansion of bank currency — in a period of unexampled agri- 
cultural and commercial prosperity, has brought banking funds to New York 
in such volume as to produce a call rate for money averaging about two and 
two-thirds per cent, for the first nine months of 1905, and such a corresponding 
enlargement of speculative ventures, great and small, on the various ex- 
changes in which these surplus banking funds become involved in periods 
of cheap money, as to cause violent fluctuation in the interest rate when 
it becomes necessary to release a portion of these outside funds for their 
legitimate function of moving the crops. 

Consideration of Remedies. 

These being the causes, what can be done to remedy or at least ameli- 
orate the resulting conditions, so unsatisfactory, from the standpoint of the 
banker and the merchant? 

First, let us learn from the experience of other commercial countries. 
Our little agricultural neighbor, Canada, easily provides for her crop move- 
ments by a flexible bank currency, and has something to spare big New York 
when the latter is in distress. Germany, with the emergency currency of her 
Imperial Bank taxed at five per cent, to force it back when temporary need 
has ceased, controls speculative and industrial movements without difficulty. 
The great conservative Bank of France, w'ith a rate of three per cent., re- 
tains her gold and holds business steady, while the Bank of England gradu- 
ally pushes her minimum rate of interest up as her gold reserves run down, 
and vice versa, for the purpose of attracting or repelling banking funds from 
the outside. As this Bank of England rate, fixed weekly, sets the key for all 
the joint-stock banks of Great Britain, regulating the rate of interest on 
deposits as well as those on loans, the following letter, recently received 
by the writer from Mr. Robert Blyth, General Manager of The Union Bank 
of Scotland, Ltd., so tersely and clearly sets forth the plan and policy of the 
great Scotch banks as to make it most interesting just now in any discussion 
of this subject. 



Glasgow, 7th Novr., 1905. 

In reply to your favour of 26th ulto., I may explain that the rate of inter- 
est for deposits and loans, as also the commission for the collection of bills, 
cheques, &c , are fixed from time to time by the General Managers of the 
various Scotch banks, and uniform rates are thus maintained and observed 
by all. 

No interest is allowed on current accounts. Any sums which are to bear 
interest have to be placed on “deposit receipt,” and to be lodged for not less 
than one month, but are, of course, repayable on demand. This interest varies 
with the Bank of England minimum rate of discount and is usually one and 
one-half per cent, under that rate; e. g., with a Bank of England minimum 
at present four per cent., the rate allowed on deposit receipts is two and a 
half per cent. 

Loans and advances may be classified under three heads; 
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(a) Loans for fixed amounts and for specific periods, fully covered by 
Stock Exchange or other marketable securities. 

(5) Advances on operative account, fully secured, and Cash Credits. 

(c) Overdrafts on operative account, whether partly secured or without 
security. 

In the case of “a.” the lowest rate charged is usually one-half to one per 
cent, over Bank of England minimum, but a higher rate is exacted for loans 
over two months currency. In the case of the rate is usually one and 
a half to two per cent, over the Bank of England minimum, while “c,” the 
highest rate of all, is nearly always one-half per cent, more than for advances 
under 

You will observe, therefore, that the Bank of England minimum is really 
the determining factor in fixing our rates of interest to be charged and 
received. Perhaps the simplest plan will be for me to enclose, as I now do, 
a print of the tariff as presently in operation, along with specimens of our 
rates circulars. 

I may say that while the figures given you above are the minimum rates 
exigible on loans and advances, it is perfectly legitimate for a banker to get 
a higher rate for any transaction where this may be deemed advisable. On 
the other hand, in the case of interest allowed on deposit receipts, and other 
charges, no variation or alteration is permissible to individual banks. 

I trust the foregoing will meet your wants, but if not I shall be happy to 
furnish any other Information required. 

I have the pleasure to remain, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Robert Blyth, 

Qen'l Mgr. 



The important points made in the letter are: 

1. — The Bank of England rate is the determining factor in fixing rates 
of interest to be charged on loans and paid on deposits. 

2. — The maximum rate paid on deposits lodged not less than one month 
is one and one-half per cent, below the Bank of England loan rate. For in- 
stance, the Scotch banks allow two and one-half per cent, on deposits when 
the bank rate Is four per cent., and one and one-half per cent, when the 
bank rate is three per cent. 

3. — The Scotch bank schedule on loans, when the bank rate is four per 
cent., varies from four and one-half to six per cent., according to character 
and security. 

But the ten Scotch banks, with their numerous branches, practically 
represent a monopoly of banking in Scotland, and what law and custom 
allows them to do might not be permissible in the United States. Still, the 
New York Clearing-House, with its great financial power and prestige, might, 
through a committee, make periodical recommendations, as to a minimum 
rate of interest on call loans, which would have all the force and effect of 
the Bank of England rate on the money market, and exert the same steady- 
ing effect. Recently, the Imperial Bank of Germany advanced the rate to 
check speculation on the exchanges, and our clearing-house, if it had the 
desire, might do likewise, wherever necessary. But as such a clearing- 
house rate must fluctuate with supply and demand, it ought to go hand- 
in-hand with some plan for adjusting the rate paid on deposits by New York 
banks; and such a plan should, of course, apply as well to deposits made 
with the banks by trust companies as by outside banking institutions. 

Sliding Rate of Interest on Deposits. 

Some years ago, the writer discussed a sliding rate of interest on depos- 
its, conforming ratably to the call loan rate, and recently this idea has been 
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advanced by one of New York’s ablest bankers. The maintenance of a 
twenty-five per cent, cash reserve on deposits complicates the matter for 
New York banks, but the following table will illustrate the working of such 
a sliding scale of rates on deposits based on a minimum rate on loans recom- 
mended by the clearing-house. When a bank pays two per cent interest on 
a deposit of $100,000, the annual interest is $2,000, but after reserving twen- 
ty-five per cent., it can loan only $75,000, for which it must get two and 
two-thirds per cent, to reimburse the $2,000 interest paid, so the following 
table is based on this calculation: 



At rates 


Loanable funds 
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below on 


cost bank. 


call loans. 


profit to 


deposits. 
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The deposit rate is fixed at one-half the loan rate upon the theory that 
with very low rates more money would be loaned at a small margin of profit 
to the banks, while, at the higher rates, deposits would be lower, but the 
margin of profit greater on the smaller amount. Again, the lower rates on 
deposits would discourage the sending of funds to New York, and the higher 
rates would attract them, as was recently the case, to meet the demand for 
legitimate business purposes, and the result would be more stable rates of in- 
terest, a matter of vital concern to the mercantile and agricultural interests. 

Relief Must Come from the Banks, Not from Congress. 

As no reasonable legislation on the subject of the currency can be expect- 
ed from Congress, it is incumbent on the banks themselves to devise ex- 
pedients to overcome the defects of the existing order. They have the power 
to do this, provided it is backed by the wish; and somewhere along the lines 
here suggested lies the way. Some years ago, the “powers that be” in the 
clearing-house fixed an arbitrary rate of discount on outside collections, pun- 
ishable by a heavy fine for violation, and in the same way they could estab- 
lish a minimum rate on loans, and on deposits by recommendation if a ma- 
jority of clearing-house members desire to have it so. 

$y common consent the rate of two per cent on bank deposits almost 
universally prevails in New York and the smaller banks dare not deviate from 
the custom so long as the larger ones observe it. In the same way the 
clearing-house banks could conform their practice to a sliding scale of rates 
on deposits by mutual consent, with results more profitable and satisfactory 
to all, for outside banks would probably look favorably on it as a profit- 
sharing plan, and leave their balances in New York banks when rates are 
high instead of loaning these funds directly, as some of them now do, taking 
the risk of any sudden drop in prices which would wipe out margins before 
the loans could be called. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 

COMMERCE. 

LOANS TO DEALERS IN GRAIN AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 



Grain — Cheese and Butter — Pork — Wool and Hay. 

P URSUING the subject of independent warehouse receipts, it may be noted 
that they are by no means all equal in quality. If given by a private 
individual, a banker needs to make enquiry as to his reliability before 
advancing money on his receipts, for sometimes the relations between 
a warehouseman or wharfinger and the borrower of money are closer than 
is desirable. Without any intention to defraud, a warehouseman has some- 
times been induced to give a receipt for goods before he has obtained them, 
trusting to his customer sending them on. There is a particular temptation 
to do this in these days of exceptionally heavy deliveries, which are com- 
mon in the grain trade. Such cases are of course rare, and every ware- 
houseman knows it to be a dangerous business. 

The receipts of a railway corporation or a city warehousing company are 
the most reliable a banker can have. This is especially the case when a 
banker is making advances in the grain centres of the United States. 
In Chicago and Minneapolis the system by which warehouse receipts are 
registered and checked renders them exceptionally valuable as a security. 
Error or fraud are practically impossible in connection with them.* 

When a borrower can present documents of this kind, insurance in all 
cases being effected in favor of the bank, advances may be safely made to a 
far greater extent than when they are secured by guarantee or by a dealer’s 
own pledge. In all such cases a margin is required and given, and if the 
margin is well looked after, loss is practically impossible, so long as the 
grain is in the warehouse. 

There is, however, a danger which arises out of the necessity for part- 
ing with the receipt when the time comes for grain to be delivered. It is 
practically impossible for the ordinary dealer to pay for the grain before it is 
delivered, yet without possession of the receipt the warehouse company 
will not allow it to be moved. The bank cannot attend to this matter of ship- 
ment; none but the owner can do it, but to do it he must have the ware- 
house receipt in his possession. The necessity of the case has given rise to 
the standing custom in such cases of delivering the document to the bor- 



• But Canadian bankers who have, during some years, advanced money to 
grain merchants in Duluth and Minneapolis have learned by experience how 
much difference in quality there is between receipts technically known as 
terminals; that is, those given by the great warehouses at the terminal of a 
railroad, and those given by small country elevators situated along the line. 
The former have invariably proved satisfactory. The grain never failed of 
delivery. But the latter were not seldom the occasion of long correspondence, 
disputes, lawsuits, and injunctions — which lasted for months before final 
settlement was reached. 

« 
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rower, he giving the banker a forma) pledge by which the shipper is con- 
stituted a bailee of the property for the purpose of shipment or sale, and 
under which he undertakes to account for the proceeds if sold, or to bring 
bacK a bill of exchange if shipped. A breach of this engagement renders the 
party liable to prosecution for fraud. In an active shipping season the amount 
of grain in transit in this shape, owned by a single firm at a particular time, 
is often very large, involving large sums of money for which the banker 
during a short time has no security but the borrower’s pledges. 

The amount of these in Chicago during any grain season runs up into mil- 
lions, yet it is a fact that failures to meet the engagement of a bailee have 
scarcely ever been known, even in such a vortex of speculation as Chicago. 
The experience of other grain centres has not been materially different. Yet 
it is natural for bankers who have large grain accounts, involving the neces- 
sity of temporarily parting with security, to feel anxiety when many sales are 
being effected at the same time, and large amounts are afloat on the mere 
honor of borrowers. These are times that press strenuously on a banker’s 
attention the importance of having honorable men as borrowers, even if at the 
outset all transactions rest on undoubted security. 

When the borrower brings a bill of lading, or railway receipt, for the 
goods he is shipping, he almost invariably draws a draft against them. 
The bill of lading being attached to the draft, gives to the banker dis- 
counting it the same rights and powers over the property that the ware- 
house receipt does. And practically most of the risk of the transaction is 
then at an end, except in certain cases that arise in foreign ports. These 
matters, however, are dealt with under the head of foreign bills. 

Owing to the closing up of navigation, on the lakes and canals of Canada 
and the Northern States, it is sometimes necessary to hold grain for many 
months in warehouse. To send it by rail would be altogether too costly. 
It would destroy the profit of the dealer, unless there had been a large ad- 
vance in the price. These long periods of holding grain are not without 
anxiety to bankers who have made advances on it, for the holder may be at 
the mercy of the market for a long period, during which neither he, nor any 
other person, can move the grain. In former days great losses have re- 
sulted to iperchants from this circumstance, and not a few have been ruined 
altogether with considerable loss to their bankers. Now, however, the 
system of dealing in “ futures ” and “ options ” has become so perfected that 
it is possible for a holder of grain, who is compelled to carry it for a 
considerable season, to guard himself from loss. And thus the very specu- 
lation in grain, which, under one aspect, is in a high degree baneful, be- 
comes in another aspect the means of guarding an ordinary trader from 
risk. Of course, such contracts for future delivery are liable to fail in 
execution, in case misfortune overtakes one of the contracting parties, or, in 
case he becomes involved in the vast operations of one of those speculative 
“corners” that loom up now and then in the trade. But the risk of this 
is small compared with the risk of long winter holding. 

On the whole, and to sum up the matter in few words, the banker, in 
carrying on the account of a grain merchant, will need first to be thoroughly 
satisfied, as to the honorable character of his customer. A failure here is 
sure to end in trouble sooner or later. But equally necessary it is for the 
dealer to be a prudent and cautious man; for the grain trade is — of all 
others — the most dangerous to a man of sanguine temperament. With cus- 
tomers of honor and prudence, whose capital is proportional to the amount 
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of business they do, and who understand the trade, both as to the article 
itself and the markets for buying and selling, a banker may do business 
from season to season with no greater liability to loss than would be found 
in the average of occupations. But he certainly does need to be on the 
watch for any symptoms of a speculative spirit in his customer, and espe- 
cially of his taking money lent to him, for the purchase of grain, and using 
it as a margin for speculative operations. 

The Trade Bills drawn by grain dealers on correspondents are dealt 
with in subsequent pages. 

It is now necessary for other branches of the trade in farm products to 
be brought under review, and the first to be taken up will be: 

The Cheese and Butter Trade. 

This, as is well known, has attained very large dimensions in Canada 
during the last quarter of a century, and the accounts of merchants in it 
are amongst the largest of those carried on by Canadian bankers. Yet the 
trade in cheese and butter is a wholly different one from the trade in grain. 
It is not so easy to enter upon; it demands far more special knowledge of 
the article, and also more intimate acquaintance with the markets and mer- 
chants of foreign countries. There is no speculative centre like Chicago, 
for this trade, and comparatively little of that buying and selling in which 
the article is never handled at all. And though the prices fluctuate, they 
seldom fluctuate from anything but natural causes, such as the abundance or 
scarcity of grass and fodder, or the conditions of the markets of Great 
Britain. The trade is not in many hands; and most of those who carry it 
on are men of knowledge, experience and good connections abroad. More- 
over, the small dealers in country places are seldom merchants on their own 
account, but act as agents for large dealers in cities. The transactions of 
banks through their country branches, with this class of men, are numerous, 
and involve little risk, owing to the fact that they are almost always in the 
shape of drafts from city dealers duly authorized. A large part of the cheese 
and butter exported from Canada is purchased at first hand from farmers, 
creameries and cheese factories by this useful class of men. But their deal- 
ings with a banker, though numerous, and large in the aggregate, are mat- 
ters which practically involve no risk. The real risk begins with advances 
to the cheese merchant of a city. These advances, as in the case of grain, 
and other analogous trades, are almost invariably arranged beforehand for a 
whole season. In considering them a banker has to give unusual weight to 
the character of the borrower for honesty and reliability, seeing that it 
has come about, by force of circumstances, that cheese and butter are al- 
most invariably stored in warehouses belonging to, or leased by, the mer- 
chant. 

The ordinary warehouse, or elevator, has not the appliances necessary in 
this climate for the safe-keeping of cheese and butter, as they are specially 
liable to deterioration under changes of temperature; from all which it fol- 
lows that much more of the security tendered in this trade is in the shape 
of a merchant's own receipts. When, therefore, an application is made for 
advances to carry on a season’s trade in these articles, the banker needs, above 
all things, to be sure of the men he is dealing with. If the applicants be a 
firm, with one or more partners, the character of every partner is a matter for 
weighty consideration. If during the currency of advances an additional 
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partner is taken in, that also should be a matter for consideration, lest an 
unsound element be allowed to creep in, and damage the stability of the flrm.t 

The matter of knowledge and experience in the trade no banker will lose 
sight of in considering an application; but the men who propose to obtain 
advances from a bank to buy cheese and butter are seldom deficient in this 
respect, either as to the article or the markets. But a banker will require 
to be particularly well satisfied as to the applicant’s capital; for it may be 
taken as a rule, in this line of business, that the capital, in proportion to the 
advances asked, should be large. The fluctuations in prices are sometimes 
rapid and very considerable.* The article is required at times to be held in 
large quantities and for long periods, at the risk of the market, and there 
are not many facilities for rapid selling in a falling market, whereby men 
may escape loss. There are, too, more dangers from the fluctuations of the 
seasons, and the suitableness, or otherwise, of the article to the market it 
is bound for. 

All these considerations naturally lead up, not only to the requirement of 
a large capital in the borrower, but that his capital should be in some avail- 
able shape, in case of a bad season, unfavorable markets and loss to the 
buyers. 

This trade is one giving rise to large amounts of exports, especially to 
Great Britain. The consumption of cheese is much larger in the agricultural 
districts of both England and Scotland than in Canada. 

The cheese trade in Great Britain is in many respects as different from 
the grain trade as it is on this side the Atlantic. It is not so rapid, so 
changeable or so speculative. ‘ The article, moreover, is itself a finished 
product, not requiring a manufacturing process to make it available. It is, 
therefore, commonly held longer in stock, and as it cannot be held inor- 
dinary warehouses, it comes about that merchants in Great Britain must 
more commonly ask for bills of lading to be given up on acceptance, in order 
to remove the stock to their own warehouse. To this, of course, the banker 
must consent if it is to be done at all; but bankers on this side are usually 
ready to meet the views of their customers in this matter, as the persons in 
the trade on both sides the Atlantic are usually men of capital and standing, 
and the bill will have two presumably good names on it, even when the bill 
of lading has been given up. So great is the confidence between one mer- 
chant and another in this trade, that it has not been uncommon for parties 



t Bankers are often taught, by severe experience, how dangerous are the 
risks involved in the change of the personnel of firms. A father may build up, 
by years of prudence and honesty, a lucrative and prosperous business: sons 
grow up who, being taken into partnership, may destroy the work of a life- 
time by a few years of incapacity and, possibly, dishonesty. Yet the name o t 
the Arm may be the same as before, and the traditions of honorable dealing* 
will survive, although the foundation for it has disappeared. 

t These fluctuations are apt to appear less than they are, owing to the quo- 
tations for cheese and butter, even in the wholesale trade, being at so much 
per pound. The rise or fall of a cent per pound sounds like a very small 
affair, yet it may amount to as much as ten to fifteen per cent., according to 
the price of the article. Thus, if a merchant is carrying a heavy winter's 
stock (and such stocks are sometimes carried of a value of two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars), this seemingly trifling change of a cent per pound may 
make a difference of twenty or thirty thousand dollars in its value. The 
changes in values in this trade are. in truth, heavier than in the grain trade, 
and need more constant watching. 
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in England to accept bills drawn against goods warehoused on this side. Ex- 
perience, however, has proved this practice to be exposed to peculiar risks, 
which may render it dangerous for the foreign merchant, and unsatisfac- 
tory for the Canadian banker. 



The Cattle Trade. 

Passing from the trade in dairy products to the trade in the animals 
themselves, we enter upon another set of considerations altogether. 

Advances for the purpose of dealing in cattle or feeding them commonly 
begin with loans to small dealers in country districts who gather together 
small lots and sell them to large dealers or distillers. These advances are 
usually of moderate amount, and such short time that they can be reason- 
ably secured by an endorsement or guarantee. Such small dealers, indeed, 
are sometimes ambitious to become exporters, but bankers are usually chary 
of encouraging such operations. Small dealers, as a rule, have neither the 
knowledge of foreign markets, nor the experience, nor the capital necessary 
to do this successfully. Their proper business is to pass on the animals to 
men of greater weight 

Of these some of the most prominent are distillers. The advances to 
distillers for the purpose of feeding cattle, in some cases, are on a large 
scale, and continued for a considerable time. They are commonly secured by 
the pledge of the distiller, which pledges are of a much safer character than 
any others handled by bankers; the reason being that the animals, having 
once entered the distillery, are never removed until finally shipped away. 
An inspection of them, moreover, is perfectly easy. 

\Vhen the process of fattening is completed, and the time has arrived for 
shipping, they are generally sent in a live state across the Atlantic. The 
trade of shipping live cattle across the Atlantic is a development of recent 
years; and until it was better understood and more perfect shipping facili- 
ties were devised for it, it was attended with heavy casualties and losses. 
This trade is not one of those that are easy to enter upon. None but men 
who are familiar with cattle ever think of meddling with it. It has been 
proved to require not only large capital and thorough knowledge of animals, 
but first-rate arrangements for handling cattle in Great Britain. Naturally, 
it is a far more difficult business to handle live animals than grain, cheese, 
or pork. They are exposed to far more casualties both from cold and heat. 
The risks of land transport are considerable, but the risk of ocean trans- 
port is immensely greater. But perhaps the greatest risk of all is in the 
hot days of summer before steamers are well out at sea. The risks of this 
trade are considerably augmented by the fact that the cattle cannot be 
held in one English port, or sent into the interior. They must be sold and 
slaughtered at once, be the market bad or good, the price high or low. It 
is evidently a trade therefore for men of large means, and for no others. 

With regard to security for the loans of bankers, the pledge of the dealer 
in the case of live animals herded or yarded is of the weakest quality, 
theoretically, for it is obviously more easy to take cattle away than to move 
any other commodity. The case is entirely different with the distiller, 
for the cattle in his byres are a part of the very machinery of his business. 
He could not take them away while feeding without suffering heavy damage. 
But the cattle dealer can make away with his property without the slightest 
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difficulty if he chooses. The animals can walk off by themselves and need 
neither trunks, wagons nor carts to transport them. 

Yet this cattle trade is one of the most important that Canada has; and 
with the development of the Northwest, with its great stretches of ranches, 
is becoming increasingly so. And in the hands of men with adequate capital 
and knowledge, it may be conducted as safely as any other branch of export 
business. But woe to the men, or firms, that plunge into it without these 
requisites, or to the unfortunate banker who is beguiled into lending them 
money. And one consideration will be found by bankers to be fundamental, 
never to make advances or buy bills against cattle shipped in winter. 



Pork and Provision Trade. 

In this trade the animal itself is never exported. But Canada carries 
on a very large business* in its products, and some of them, namely, ham 
and bacon, are figuring heavily in our list of exports. The trade is different 
from that in grain or cheese in this respect, that the portions of the 
slaughtered animals undergo a change before being sold. This can hardly 
be called a manufacturing process, being merely salting and curing, for 
which reason it is not dealt with under the head of loans to manufacturers. 
Yet the packing of pork (for the operation goes by this name) is a large and 
important industry, carried on in costly establishments, full of a valuable 
plant, requiring large capital to carry them on. 

At the very outset the question arises, when considering loans for this 
business, at what point bank advances may be reasonably asked for, and 
the answer must, of course, be given, as in analogous cases, that the factory 
should be completed and paid for, before a banker is approached. This 
circumstance will be in itself a guarantee of the borrower possessing consid- 
erable capital. But to be a satisfactory customer to a bank he certainly 
ought to have more than this; viz; as much more as would enable him to 
provide against the losses of an unfavorable season without mortgaging 
his property. 

In this trade security offered to a banker is almost invariably a pledge 
of the newly-slaughtered animal; the law allowing the pledge to subsist 
during the process of converting it into pork, ham, or bacon, and attaching 
to the finished product 

Again must be emphasized the importance of a continuously good record 
to every member of a borrowing firm, both at the time, and as it may be 
subsequently changed by the entrance of other partners. It is far more 
difficult for a banker to judge of the value of his security in this business 
than in any of the foregoing. And there are hindrances in the trade itself. 

Pork packing is a different trade from the curing of hams and bacon. 
Barrelled pork is essentially for the home market, being the staple food 
of lumber camps. In centres like Chicago, barrelled pork is often specu- 
lated in; “corners” are made in it, and the fluctuations in its price are 
heavy. There is the same reason for a banker to beware of his advances 
being used to put up a margin there as there is in the grain trade. No 
advances in this business can be considered safe unless to men of solid 
temperament and judgment, whose capital is large in proportion to their 
business — and who understand well both the article, the process, and the 
markets. 
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The export of hams and bacon to Great Britain has now attained large 
dimensions, and is subject to the same conditions as pertain to other 
branches of the export trade. It requires good connections on the other side 
of the Atlantic; it should be conducted on the principle of purchase and 
sale, and not of consigning; for it cannot be too often repeated that consign- 
ing is the road to ruin in this, as in every other branch of the export business. 

As in other branches of production, the maker of hams and bacon will 
find it highly conducive to profit to establish a name for his article, as 
Armour & Co. of Chicago have done. 

The special danger to bankers, in this line of business, is that the 
packer’s building and plant may not be kept abreast of modern improve- 
ments; also that changes in the firm may deteriorate it, new members not 
having the same ability as the old, competent and able fathers being 
succeeded by incompetent sons. (The latter, however, is not peculiar to 
the pork trade.) 



Hides and Wool. 

The last branch of the agricultural products to be noted is the trade 
in hides and wool, these generally going together. This trade, like the fore- 
going, has its peculiarities, and special sources of risk and danger. Hides 
and wool are articles that only experts can deal in, for no outsider can possibly 
tell the value of a given quantity of either of them. There are in this trade, 
as in the others, small dealers and large — the men who gather up small lots 
in the country, and the men who have large wholesale dealings in the city. 
And, as in other branches of trade, the small dealer is sometimes too 
ambitious for his means and experience, and too desirous to enter upon 
operations that he has neither the capital nor the ability to carry on. 

Bankers cannot do a greater service to a man of this class than to 
refuse to lend him sums of money large enough lor wholesale operations; 
for it is, in truth, often learned at a bitter cost, that many a man in 
trade has been ruined by having too free a use of money, loaned him by a 
compliant banker. 

The trade in hides and wool provides raw material for two important 
lines of manufacture; viz., woolen mills and tanneries. In both of these 
much of the raw material is produced in foreign countries, and the large 
merchants in wool and hides become importers from Australia and South 
Africa. To carry on these operations the banker is asked to issue to his 
customer Letters of Credit authorizing their correspondents to draw upon a 
bank in London, for the value of the wool or hides shipped, attaching 
bills of lading and policies of insurance thereto. The issuing of such 
letters of credit is a special branch of a banker’s business both in Canada 
and in the United States and is treated of subsequently. Its special advan- 
tages and risks are there completely opened up; meanwhile, it is sufficient to 
say, that no small dealer should ever be encouraged to enter upon this 
line of operations. For the losses of a single unfavorable season might sweep 
away all he had. 

Merchants in hides and wool, in large cities, applying for advances, 
generally offer, as in other cases, warehouse receipts as security. And here 
again they will desire that the goods shall be stored in their own warehouses, 
for the reason that goods require to be handled during the progress of ware 
housing. This may be conceived of as an element of risk, and so it is. But 
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it may be taken as a general rule, that unless a banker can trust his cus- 
tomer so far, he ought not to advance him anything at all on his own pledge. 

As the articles dealt in by men in this trade are the raw material of 
manufacturers, they come under that general law, applicable to all such 
cases, that raw materials should not be sold on credit. Every manufacturer 
should have capital (or, at any rate, credit) enough to enable him to pay 
cash for his raw material. And this is almost universally the case. 

Canadian dealers export large quantities of home-grown wool to manu- 
facturers in the United States. They also sell to such manufacturers con- 
siderable quantities of wools imported from abroad under letters of credit. 
These are entered in American ports. But it is a dangerous experiment to 
give time to manufacturers, on such goods. Though they may be reported in 
high credit and possessed of large capital, the very fact of their asking credit 
should be the reason for refusing it. 

0 Hay. 

The growing of hay, in some districts of Canada, forms an important 
part of a farmer’s operations. But the hay crop, though of very great 
value, seldom calls for bank advances to any extent. Farmers use much of 
it themselves. A good part of the rest is handled by small dealers scattered 
through the country districts. The article is too bulky to be gathered into 
warehouses; but considerable quantities are sent over the border, into the 
United States. Banking transactions arising from these are almost univer- 
sally in the shape of sight drafts, with bill of lading attached. Occasion- 
ally, however, when the hay crop is a bad one in England, owing either to 
rain or drought, a demand sets in from that quarter to Canadian dealers. 
In such circumstances, a large and active trade has been done. It is a 
trade that involves unusual trouble in handling, and merchants in large 
centres do not care to meddle with it. But exporting, as has been said 
already, is a business by itself; and country dealers, in venturing upon the 
export of hay, have sometimes brought infinite trouble upon themselves, their 
correspondents in Great Britain, and also upon London bankers. Although 
the difference in price paid to the Canadian farmer and the price as quoted 
in England is unusually great, and seems to give opportunities for large 
profits, the multiplied cost of freight by land and water, added to the cost of 
warehousing, wharfage, demurrage and commissions in England, generally 
swallows up this difference. Sometimes, as a matter of fact, they do much 
more, and involve the Canadian shipper, and sometimes his banker, in heavy 
losses. 

It has been known that in an active season enormous quantities of baled 
hay have been lying about on the wharves and docks of England for weeks to- 
gether. The risk of this, in that climate, may be imagined. It has also 
happened that canal boats loaded with Canadian hay have been held under 
demurrage for many consecutive weeks, at enormous cost, owing to the 
refusal of purchasers to receive the goods and accept bills drawn against them. 
In that case it has happened that scores of bills have lain unaccepted in 
the London banks, to whom they were sent for collection; and that the hay, 
when brought to forced sale, did not realize a half, or even a quarter, of 
what was drawn against it. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that no Canadian banker will in future 
make advances to any country dealer for the purpose of buying hay for export. 
And if bills drawn against hay shipped across the Atlantic are offered him, he 
will prefer to make a moderate advance, and send them on for collection. 

Of all the various descriptions of advances referred to in this chapter, 
there is one thing to be said that admits of no exception; viz., that they 
should be paid off at the end of every season. On no account should one 
season’s advances ever run into another. G. H., 

Former Oen. Mgr. Merchants ’ Bank of Canada. 
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BY A. R. BARRETT. C. P. A. 

FORMERLY UNITED STATES EXPERT AND BANK EXAMINER. 

1 WAS much pleased to see the excellent article in the December number 
of The Bankers* Magazine by Hon. Geo. M. Coffin, former Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency, upon the important question of “National Bank 
Examinations,” and note his remarks regarding the present erroneous meth- 
ods of compensation and of appointment or selection of bank examiners. 

I have also been pleased to learn that Mr. John L. Hamilton, Jr., President 
of the American Bankers’ Association, in an address recently made before 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, voiced similar sentiments. 

For thirteen years I have talked and written on this subject, and sincerely 
hope, for the benefit of the service, that the agitation will be continued until 
the much-needed reforms are obtained. 

Permit me, as one who has had extensive experience as a banker, and as 
an examiner of banks for the United States, and as a private examiner for 
the banks themselves, and as one who is, and has been, enabled to look be- 
hind the scenes and observe much, to say a few words on this subject. 

Examiners Censured When Failures Occur. 

It is very natural when a failure of a bank occurs, and fraud is sud- 
denly developed, that these questions should arise: Where was the bank ex- 

aminer? What was he doing? Why were these things not discovered before? 
There are reasons, which I will here attempt to present. 

The business of our country passes through the banks. They have the 
care of the funds and credits of the people. The people have confidence in 
them, because they feel that, in a measure at least, the Government is be- 
hind them, and that the Government supervision is a protection, consequently 
no service of the Government should be more carefully and intelligently per- 
formed than this supervision. 

To obtain the best supervision, naturally requires skilled men. A black- 
smith would not be employed to examine and repair a watch, nor would 
a day laborer be employed to construct a locomotive. Each requires the at- 
tention of a man skilled in his especial branch. 

Banking is a business peculiar to itself, and the men engaged in making 
examinations should be skilled in that line of business, and should be paid 
as skilled men. 



The Power of Political Influence. 

No class of men should be more absolutely free from all outside or inside 
influences, particularly political, than the bank examiner. Yet it is a known 
fact and a sad one, that no matter how skilled a man may be in the bank- 
ing business, or how high his character, unless he hag the indorsement of 
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some leading politicians he can hardly expect to obtain an appointment as 
a National bank examiner. I have received letters from capable men in the 
banking business asking what course of study or preparation was necessary 
to obtain an appointment as a National bank examiner, showing that intelli- 
gent people believed that special study or fitness was necessary for so im- 
portant a position. I regret to say I have been obliged to inform them that 
the chief qualification was to cultivate the acquaintance of the leading poli- 
ticians in their State and obtain their endorsement to their application. 

1 know thoroughly capable and efficient men, with many years’ experience 
as bankers, who would have done credit to the Comptroller’s Department, and 
were desirous of obtaining appointments as bank examiners, but would not 
place themselves under obligations by soliciting the endorsement of politi- 
cians, feeling that an examiner should be in no way tied or obligated. This 
is the type of men the Government should have. 

This condition of affairs is not as it should be, for we all know how the 
politician usually pays his political debts, and certainly, of recent years, the 
name “politician” is not one that stands high. 

While there are some very good examiners in the service, yet a large per- 
centage are utterly ignorant of the principles of banking, and having never 
worked in a bank are ignorant of the relations between the various depart- 
ments, and of the methods employed. Some whom I have met are ignorant 
of the simplest business principles. I have made private examinations where 
the most glaring wrong conditions existed, such that if permitted to con- 
tinue would surely have resulted in serious loss, if not failure. 

I have visited banks where the capital stock had never been paid, and 
others where the capital stock account was out of balance, and had been 
so for years, and many conditions worse than these. Yet in all these cases 
the National bank examiner had made his usual examinations and had given 
no unfavorable criticism. When criticising these things in my reports the 
excuse has been raised that the bank examiner had found no fault, to which 
I invariably say, I have nothing to do with him; I must criticise what I 
know to be wrong. 

The Comptroller’s office can only judge of conditions as reported by the 
examiner. If in consequence of ignorance or influence he neglects to report 
a wrong condition, the truth will not be known until the failure of the bank. 

Wrong Method of Compensation — Examiners Overworked. 

The compensation and method of paying a bank examiner is another im- 
portant obstacle to thorough and careful examinations. 

There are seventy-eight examiners in the service, and they are expected to 
make 11,716 examinations during a year, or an average of about 150 exam- 
inations to each examiner. This for about 300 working days makes one 
examination for every two days, allowing no time for travelling or for mak- 
ing out reports. Any thoughtful person can see at once that it is practically 
impossible for any man to make thorough examinations in that way; and 
examinations that are not thorough are worthless. 

The paying of a specified fee for each examination (the average being 
$20 outside of the reserve cities) induces the men to make as many examina- 
tions as possible, and to do this they necessarily hurry their work, and such 
work cannot be done satisfactorily in this way. I have often seen them work 
till midnight and la^r, then catch a night train for another town. Any 
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man who knows anything about that kind of work, and the amount of thought 
and concentration necessary, knows that no one can perform it satisfactorily 
in that way. 

The only way to secure the best service is to pay well for it, and the 
character and responsibility of this work certainly demand such pay as will 
secure the best men. The most satisfactory form of compensation will be 
found to be either a stated salary or a per diem with sufficient allowance 
for travelling expenses and subsistence 

I cannot agree with the Comptroller as to the necessity of each examiner 
having a clerk or assistant. In the large cities it is necessary, and in some 
cities they have several assistants, but with a large number of banks in the 
country sections no assistants are needed. 

I note that the Comptroller states that “the assistant should be a good ac- 
countant, familiar with bank books, and able to count money quickly and ac- 
curately;” but he says nothing of the kind regarding the examiner; yet if 
it is important that the assistant should have these qualifications how much 
more necessary is it that the examiner himself should have them. There is 
only a certain kind of work, chiefly mechanical, which the asssistant should 
perform; the most important part should come under the direct eye of the 
examiner. The assistants are generally young men, but with naturally limited 
experience, and here is where experience should be the judge. It is al- 
most impossible for an assistant to see things with the experienced eye of 
a principal — if that principal is an experienced man; if he is not, he had bet- 
ter not be in the business. 

Fortunately, the majority of our bankers are honest men. 

Suggested Reforms. 

I sincerely hope the American Bankers’ Association will use its influence 
to have these reforms carried out; viz., make the appointment of National 
bank examiners subject to competitive examinations, under the civil serv- 
ice rules if possible, thus relieving it from political influence, and change the 
method of compensation, and increase the number of examiners. 

In some sections of the country it is growing to be the custom to select 
men for important positions in banks from those belonging to the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks, and who can be especially recommended as having 
passed the most satisfactory examinations. 

This association is national in its character, and contains among its mem- 
bers some of the brightest young bankers in the country, and their course of 
study fits them for filling high positions. From this class the Comptroller 
could well fill any positions of bank examiner, especially if relieved of the 
political odium. 

I heartily endorse Mr. Coffin’s idea that the bankers write to their mem- 
bers of Congress and use their influence to have the proper legislation passed 
to bring about the reforms desired. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 

BANKRES. 



All the lateet decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be fonnd in the Magazine's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions," Included in this 
Department. 



LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS— GEORGIA STATUTES. 

Supreme Court of Georgia, August 4, 1905. 

REID vs. jarxette; same vs. young; SAME VS. LAWSON. 

A provision, in a charter granted prior to the act of 1893 (Acts 1893, p. 70; 
Civ. Code 1895, §§ 1903-1911) to the promoters of a banking enterprise, to 
the effect that “each stockholder In said corporation shall be individually 
liable for the debts of the corporation to the amount of his unpaid sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the corporation, and for an additional 
amount equal to his subscription,” is, in view of the policy then adopted 
by our General Assembly of providing in each particular instance under 
what circumstances and to what extent the owners of stock in such 
institutions may be held liable for corporate debts, to be understood as 
imposing individual liability upon such stockholders only as became such 
by subscribing to the capital stock, and not upon shareholders who by 
way of succession from the original stockholders became owners of stock. 
(Syllabus by the court.) 



These were actions by the Receiver of the Putnam County Banking Asso- 
ciation to enforce the personal liability of certain stockholders. 

Evans. J. (omitting part of the opinion) : An examination of the various 

charters granted to banking institutions prior to, at nearly the same time as, 
and subsequently to the passage of the special act incorporating the Putnam 
County Banking Company, satisfies us that the General Assembly had no 
settled policy with regard to the terms upon which such charters should be 
granted, or any formulated scheme looking to the protection of creditors 
of this class of institutions. The reported cases which involved a construction 
of acts imposing an individual liability upon holders of stock in banks bear 
out this statement, so far as early legislation is concerned. (See Lane 
vs. Morris, 8 Ga. 468; 10 Ga. 162; Lane vs. Harris, 16 Ga. 217; Thornton vs. 
Lane, 11 Ga. 459; Neal vs. Moultrie, 12 Ga. 104; Moultrie vs. Smiley, 16 Ga. 
289; Robinson vs. Lane, 19 Ga. 337; Robinson vs. Beall, 26 Ga. 17.) 

In 1880 the General Assembly passed an act incorporating the Commercial 
Bank of Savannah, and the only liability imposed upon its stockholders 
was for unpaid stock subscriptions. (Acts 1880-81, p. 229, § 14.) In the 
following year a charter was granted to another banking company, pro- 
vision being made that “each stockholder shall be liable for the debts of the 
bank, created while he is a stockholder in said company, in proportion to 
the amount of stock held, owned, or subscribed for by him at the time the 
debt was created.” (Id. p. 197, § 10.) At the same session of the Legislature 
a charter was granted to another institution, on condition that “the stock- 
holders shall be bound and liable as sureties to contribute to the payment of 
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the debts of the bank, each in an amount equal to the par value of the stock 
held by him at the time of the bank's failure or insolvency, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary/* (Id. p. 208, § 10.) And, in amending the 
charter of a bank previously incorporated, provision was made that “the 
private property of each and all of the corporators of the said institution 
for the time being shall be liable for the payment of all deposits made with 
said institution [and for all debts contracted or incurred by said institution] 
during their membership therein, in the same manner as in ordinary com- 
mercial cases or cases of debt/* (Id. p. 209, § 4.) Still another scheme of 
liability was adopted in incorporating the Citizens’ Bank of Augusta. (Id. 
p. 194, § 13.) In 1886 a charter was granted to the Commercial Badk of 
Atlanta; the act of incorporation stipulating “that each stockholder in said 
corporation shall be individually liable for the debts of the corporation 
to the amount of his or her unpaid subscription to the capital stock of the 
corporation, and the stockholders of said corporation shall be individually 
liable to creditors of said corporation to the amount of the capital stock 
subscribed or at any time held by them, respectively.*' During the same 
year other acts of incorporation were passed, in each of which special pro- 
vision was made as to the liability of shareholders. (Acts 1886, p. 65, § 8; 
Id. p. 70, § 16.) In one of them the “individual property of the stockholder, 
at the time of suit,” was declared to be subject to “the ultimate payment of 
the debts of the company in proportion to the amount of stock owned by each 
stockholder.” (Id. p. 78, § 2.) Different terms of liability were imposed on 
the stockholders of other banking institutions chartered in 1887. (See acts 
1886-1887, pp. 333, 339, 341, 343, 360, 372.) 

In the instance last noted the liability feature was the same as in the 
act now under consideration. During the session of the Legislature at which 
this act tvas passed no less than twenty other charters were granted to 
banking institutions to be located at various points in the State. (See acts 
1888, pp. 56-135.) 

An examination of these charters will disclose the fact that different 
terms of liability were imposed upon shareholders in each particular instance. 
The General Assembly seems not to have been at a loss for appropriate words 
with which to express the legislative will, and, its intent was to make all 
classes of stockholders accountable for the debts of the corporation. The 
intention so to do was clearly conveyed in language indicating that the 
terms “stockholders,” “shareholders,” and “subscribers” were not understood 
as being synonymous, but as having each a precise and independent meaning. 
For illustration, the act incorporating the Merchants and Farmers’ Bank 
of Hogansville declared (page 63) “that each stockholder shall be individually 
liable for the debts and obligations of said corporation to the extent of his 
or her paid in stock, at its par value, and, in addition thereto, shall be 
liable for all debts and obligations of said corporation, to the extent of his 
or her capital stock, equally and ratably and not one for another.” 

At the succeeding session of the Legislature as many as flfty-flve new 
banking houses were incorporated, and amendments were made to a number 
of charters previously granted. (See acts 1889, pp. 452-664.) Still the 
General Assembly pursued the policy of specifying, in each case, under what 
condition owners of stock might be held responsible for debts contracted 
by the corporation, and to what extent they would be liable therefor, if at 
all. And it was not until the act of 1893 (acts 1893, p. 70.) providing for 
the incorporation of banks (Civ. Code 1895, §§ 1903-1911), that the Legis- 
lature declared a settled policy as to liability of stockholders. 

In view of all this legislation on the subject, we cannot but conclude 
that the General Assembly intended each act of incorporation to speak for 
itself, and to be construed in accordance with the cardinal rule of con- 
struction that words of ordinary significance are to be given their usual 
and customary meaning. The particular act we are now called on to construe 
has irreproachable letter, but is apparently devoid of deducible spirit. We 
cannot undertake to imbue it with this intangible attribute, without doing 
violence to what we conceive to have been the legislative* will; and there- 
fore we follow the letter, with the result above announced. 

Judgment in each case affirmed. All the Justices concurring, except 
Simmons, C. J., absent. 
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CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT— WHEN SUFFICIENT NOTICE OF TRUST. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee. March 31, 1905. 
ford, et al. vs. h. c. brown & co., et al. 

Two certificates of deposit were drawn, payable, one to C., “trustee,” and the 
other to C., "trustee of B. F.” At the time they were wrongfully Indorsed 
by the trustee in the same form, one of them had almost twelve months 
to run, and the other six months before maturity, and both drew interest 
to maturity only, and were not subject to check. Held, that the certifi- 
cates themselves gave actual notice to the indorsee that the paper rep- 
resented a trust fund, and obligated such indorsee to inquire into the 
right of the trustee to dispose of it, within Negotiable Instruments Law, 
$ 56 (Acts 1899, p. 150, c. 94), providing that to constitute notice of am 
infirmity in the instrument or defect in the title of the person negotiating 
the same, the person to whom it is negotiated must have had actual knowl- 
edge of the infirmity or defect, or knowledge of such facts that his action 
in taking the instrument amounted to bad faith. 



McAlister, J.: Complainant exhibited this bill against the defendants, 

Henry C. Brown, Fred Laitenberger, and Jesse Trinum, as individuals and 
as a partnership using the firm name of H. C. Brown & Co., against the 
First National Bank, of Nashville, Tenn., and the Chattanooga Savings Bank. 
The principal object of the bill was to enjoin the Chattanooga Savings Bank 
against the payment of two certificates of deposit which that .bank had issued 
to Woodworth as trustee for complainant Betty Ford, and which certificates 
of deposit had been indorsed and transferred by Woodworth to H. C. Brown 
& Co. in payment of a gambling indebtedness. H. C. Brown & Co. indorsed 
said certificates of deposit to the First National Bank, of Nashville, and that 
bank had forwarded the certificates to Chattanooga, and was seeking to 
collect them from the Chattanooga Savings Bank at the time the original bill 
herein was filed. 

It is alleged that these two certificates of deposit represented the earnings 
of the complainant Betty Ford as a domestic in the family of D. Woodworth, 
Jr., of Chattanooga, during a period of eighteen or twenty years. D. Wood- 
worth, Jr., had died, and the certificates of deposit which had been issued 
to him were changed, and issued in the name of C. N. Woodworth, trustee. 

These certificates of deposit were as follows: 

“Chattanooga Savings Bank. 

No. 13,493. Chattanooga, Tenn., October 7, 1902. 

C. N. Woodworth, trustee, has deposited in this bank $994.97, payable to 
the order of same, twelve months after date, with interest to maturity only 
at the rate of 4 Vi per cent, per annum, upon the return of this certificate 
properly indorsed. Not subject to check. R. W. Barr, Cashier.” 

“Chattanooga Savings Bank. 

No. 13,704. Chattanooga, Tenn., March 21, 1903. 

C. N. Woodworth, trustee for Betty Ford, has deposited in this bank 
thirteen hundred and seventy-five & 55/100 dollars ($1,375.65), payable to 
the order of same twelve months after date, with interest to maturity only 
at the rate of 4^ per cent, per annum upon the return of this certificate 
properly indorsed. Not subject to check. R. W. Barr, Cashier.” 

The Chattanooga Savings Bank answered the bill, and averred that it 
had issued the certificates, but refused to pay the same, because they were 
not due, and because it had received notice from Betty Ford not to pay 
them; that it had no interest in the controversy, but was willing to pay the 
certificates to whomsoever the court might adjudicate they should belong. 

The defendants H. C. Brown & Co. also answered the bill, denying all 
of its material allegations. 

The First National Bank, of Nashville, also answered, denying all knowl- 
edge upon its part of the gambling transactions, and all knowledge of the 
relations between Woodworth and Betty Ford, and denied any knowledge 
that its codefendants had conducted any gambling establishment or rooms; 
denied all knowledge of the intoxication of Woodworth, or of his transaction 
with H. C. Brown & Co. with regard to said certificate. It admitted, however, 
that on April 24. 1903, these certificates of deposit were presented by H. C. 
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Brown ft Co. to the First National Bank at Nashville for discount, and avers 
that it purchased said certificates from H. C. Brown ft Co., and paid their 
face value in cash, and then sent the certificates to Chattanooga for collection. 
It avers that it took these certificates in due course of trade for a valuable 
consideration, and without any notice of the rights and equities of Betty 
Ford, or of any one else, and avers that it is an innocent holder for value 
in due course of trade and without notice. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals finds that C. N. Woodworth, having pos- 
session of those certificates, brought them to Nashville, Tenn., and on or 
about the 22d or 23d, or, possibly, the 24th or 25th, of April, 1903, he went 
to the gambling house located over the Climax Saloon on Cherry street, in 
Nashville, Tenn., and there engaged in gambling. It is shown he drank 
heavily and lost large sums. While thus drinking and gambling, Tie not 
only lost a large amount of his own money, but also indorsed and transferred 
these certificates of deposit belonging to the complainant, upon which he 
obtained money and chips to be used in gambling. He lost and gambled 
away all of the money and chips so obtained, except about the sum of $600 
or $700, which the gamblers in charge of the place offered to repay him, but 
which he at the time declined. 

That court further finds that H. C. Brown ft Co. came into possession of 
these certificates, and on April 25, 1903, took them to the First National Bank, 
of Nashville, and there sold and disposed of them to the First National Bank 
for cash. The Bank, overlooking the fact that the certificates were not due, 
took them for cash, as H. C. Brown ft Co. were among their regular customers. 
They paid cash for them, and sent them to Chattanooga, through their corres- 
pondent at that place, for collection. In the meantime, C. N. Woodworth, 
having become to some extent rational, telegraphed the Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank at Chattanooga not to pay these certificates. The Bank at once 
notified the mother of C. N. Woodworth, and Betty Ford, who immediately 
advised the bank not to pay or recognize these certificates. 

It further appears that when these certificates were first presented to 
the First National Bank, they bore the indorsement of complainant C. N. 
Woodworth and the indorsement of H. C. Brown ft Co., but at that time 
the First National Bank refused to take the certificates, because one of them 
was not properly indorsed; that is to say, it was simply indorsed by C. N. 
Woodworth, when it should have been indorsed, as it was payable on its face, 
by “C. N. Woodworth, Trustee for Betty Ford.” Thereupon H. C. Brown ft 
Co. took the certificates back, and returned with them in a short time proper- 
ly indorsed. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals finds as a matter of fact that this new 
indorsement was made by C. N. Woodworth. After the indorsement was 
corrected, the certificates were taken back to the First National Bank, and 
on April 25th the teller of the bank bought the certificates in question from 
H. C. Brown or H. C. Brown ft Co., paying cash therefor, overlooking the fact 
that the certificates were not due. The officers of the First National Bank 
ft Co. and their employees, or of any person who obtained these certificates 
and all knowledge of the transaction between Woodworth and H. C. Brown 
ft Co. and their employes, or of any person who obtained these certificates 
of C. N. Woodworth, and the court of Chancery Appeals finds there is nothing 
in the record to indicate that these officers had any knowledge of the trans- 
actions mentioned. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals further finds there is no evidence in the 
record from which we are justified in finding that the officers of the bank 
had any knowledge in regard to the gambling carried on over the Climax 
Saloon. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals finds that H. C. Brown ft Co. was affected 
with full notice and had knowledge of this embezzlement on the part of Mr. 
Woodworth, and of this violation of his trust, and had full knowledge of 
his legal right and capacity to transfer this property. They must have 
known, and did know, that they were taking the certificates in violation of 
this trust, and taking funds which Woodworth was practically embezzling. 
As to the First National Bank, there is no proof to show that the officers 
of the bank had any knowledge of these transactions, or even that H. C. 
Brown ft Co. conducted gambling rooms over the Climax Saloon, and hence 
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the rights of the First National Bank must depend upon the facts disclosed 
upon the face of the paper itself and the indorsements thereon. 

As already stated, one of these certificates was payable to C. N. Woodworth, 
trustee for Betty Ford, and the other simply to C. N. Woodworth, trustee. 
One of them was dated March 21, 1903, due twelve months after date, and 
the other was dated October 7, 1902, and due twelve months after that date. 
Each of them bears interest to maturity only at the rate of 4^ per cent, 
per annum. It is disclosed on the face of each certificate that it is not sub- 
ject to check, but is an interest-bearing certificate of deposit. The first cer- 
tificate, which was made payable to C. N. Woodworth, trustee for Betty 
Ford, was indorsed by C. N. Woodworth, trustee, and afterwards the words, 
“for Betty Ford” were added by him. The other certificate was simply 
indorsed “C. N. Woodworth, Trustee." 

That court further finds that these certificates were sold and transferred 
by H. C. Brown to the First National Bank, of Nashville, on April 25, 1903. 
On April 24, 1903, at 7:45 a. m., C. N. Woodworth had telegraphed the Cashier 
of the Chattanooga Savings Bank, which had issued these certificates, not to 
pay them. So when the certificates were sent to Chattanooga for collection, 
the Chattanooga Savings Bank refused to pay them, on the ground that they 
were not due and on the further ground that Betty Ford contested the right 
of the First National Bank to them. It appears, herefore, that before the 
First National Bank took these certificates, all the authority which C. N. 
Woodworth had, if any, to transfer them had been revoked by Mrs. Ford. 
It does not, of course, appear that he ever had authority to transfer them, 
especially for his own benefit. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals was of opinion that these certificates, not 
being due, and being made payable to C. N. Woodworth, trustee, in the one 
instance, and to C. N. Woodworth, Trustee for Betty Ford, in the other, and 
so indorsed, destroyed the negotiability of the paper to the extent of giving 
notice that they constituted trust funds, and that the purchaser must inquire 
into the right of the trustee to dispose of them. 

We have no doubt of the correctness of the conclusion of law reached by 
the Court of Chancery Appeals upon the predicate of facts found by them. 

In the case of Bank vs. Looney, 99 Tenn. 278, this question was consid- 
ered by this court, and it was said by the Chief Justice, who delivered the 
opinion, that in a controversy between a beneficiary of a trust fund and the 
holder of a paper disposed of by a trustee in violation of his trust, the word 
“trustee," appearing upon the face of the paper, is sufficient to put any 
taker upon notice. The court in that case referred to the authority of Duncan 
vs. Jordan, 15 Wall, 175, in which it was held that the word “trustee" gave 
notice of the existence of a trust, and that the party taking the paper was 
charged with the duty of ascertaining what, if any, restrictions were imposed 
upon the trustee. 

The court also cited the case of Third Nat. Bank of Baltimore vs. Lange, 
51 Md. 138. 

This court further remarked that the correctness of these holdings is now 
conceded by the courts with practical unanimity. The effect of them is that, 
if the trustee, Sykes, disposed of this paper in violation of his trust, then the 
word “trustee" would convert any one w'ho so obtained it into a constructive 
trustee at the instance of the cestui que trust. 

To the same effect is Fox vs. Bank, decided by the Court of Chancery 
Appeals, and reported in 35 L. R. A. 678, in which Judge Wilson stated as 
follows: 

“In the contest between the beneficiary of these notes (assuming that 
Anderson was not their real owner) and the transferee of Anderson, the 
fact that the notes, on their face, appeared to be payable to him as trustee 
w'ould put the transferee on notice, and the claims of the beneficiaries would 
be superior." (Alexander vs. Alderson, 7 Baxt. 403; Covington vs. Ander- 
son. 16 Lea, 310; Caulkins vs. Gaslight Co., 85 Tenn. 684.) 

It is insisted, however, on behalf of the appellants that the rule announced 
in Bank vs. Looney and the other Tennessee cases on this subject has been 
modified and entirely superseded by w r hat is know r n as the “Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law," which provides in section 56 as follows: 

“To constitute notice of an infirmity ' in the instrument or defect in the 
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title of the person negotiating the same, the person to whom it is nego- 
tiated must have had actual knowledge of the infirmity or defect, or knowl- 
edge of such facts that his action in taking the instrument amounted to bad 
faith/’ (Acts 1899, p. 150, c. 94.) 

This section of the Negotiable Instruments Law was construed by this 
court in the case of Unaka National Bank vs. Butler, reported in 83 S. W. 
655. The court held that the effect of this section of the statute was to 
embody the majority rule upon the subject of notice as it has been held and 
administered by the courts of New York and other States and the Federal 
courts for many years, and to discard the doctrine of constructive notice, 
which had prevailed for many years in this State. The rule as administered 
in this State was that, if a purchaser of negotiable paper had implied notice 
of prior equities or infirmities of any nature whatever in the title of the 
holder from whom he purchased — that is, if anything appeared upon the face 
of the paper, or from the facts and circumstances attending its possession or 
sale, which would put one of ordinary prudence upon inquiry that would 
lead to actual knowledge of the equities or infirmities — he was bound to 
pursue such inquiries, and was charged with notice of the facts he could have 
learned; citing the Tennessee cases on the subject. 

It is then stated in the opinion that the rule of constructive or implied 
notice had been abrogated by the Negotiable Instruments Law, enacted in 
April, 1899, and what may be called the majority rule was adopted by the 
enactment of section 56, which has already been quoted. 

It will be observed that this section provides that a party “must have 
had actual knowledge of the infirmity or defect, or knowledge of such facts 
that his action in taking the instrument amounted to bad faith.’’ 

In Unaka Bank vs. Butler, supra, the court was dealing with a check 
which did not carry on its face any notice of defective title, but notice of 
the infirmity was sought to be fixed by the surrounding facts and circum- 
stances. It will be observed that in the present case each of these certificates 
of deposit was indorsed by C. N. Woodworth as trustee, and we are of 
opinion that such an indorsement prima facie and presumptively fixed the 
purchaser with actual knowledge of want of authority in the trustee to 
dispose of the paper for his own benefit. 

In Third National Bank vs. Lange, 51 Md. 138, the note was payable to 
a trustee, and indorsed in the same style by the trustee. The court said : 

“In the case of the present note, it cannot be read understanding^ with- 
out seeing on its face that it is connected with a trust and is part of a trust 
fund. It was the duty of the bank before purchasing to have made inquiry 
into the rights of the trustee to dispose of it. This it wholly failed to do, 
and as it turned out he was disposing of the note In fraud of his trust, the 
bank must suffer the consequences of the risk it assumed.” 

In Shaw vs. Spencer, 100 Mass. 382, the court, in speaking of the effect 
of the word “trustee,” says it means trustee for some one whose name is 
not disclosed; and there is no greater reason for assuming that a trustee is 
authorized to pledge for his own debt the property of an unnamed cestui 
que trust than the property of one who is known. In either case it is highly 
improbable that the right to do so exists. The apparent difference between 
the two springs from the erroneous assumption that the word “trustee” alone 
has no meaning or legal effect. 

It has already been seen that one of the certificates of deposit in the case 
at bar was payable to C. N. Woodworth, trustee for Betty Ford, and indorsed 
in the same style, but actual notice to a purchaser of the fiduciary character 
of a paper is no more effective in the one case than in the other. 

In the case of Swift vs. Smith, 102 U. S. 442, it is said: 

“There is nothing in the case to show that Smith’s purchase was not in 
good faith. There was nothing upon the note nor anything in the indorse- 
ment thereon to notify him that it did not belong to Jackson both legally 
and equitably. It was a mercantile paper, and not due. • * * It is true 

that if the bill or note be so marked on its face as to show that it belongs 
to some other person than the one who offers to negotiate it, the purchaser 
will be presumed to have knowledge of the true owner, and its purchase will 
not be held to be bona fide.” 

These authorities sustain our position that the word “trustee” in an 
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indorsement of this character is express notice to a purchaser that there is a 
cestui que trust or beneficiary, and that his rights may not be sacrificed by 
the trustee in the sale or pledge of the note for his own benefit; in other 
words, our holding distinctly is that such an indorsement is actual knowl- 
edge to the purchaser of such paper, within the meaning of section 56 of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law, supra. 

Now it is very true, as said by Mr. Perry in his work on Trusts (volume 
1, 8 225): 

“The mere fact that the word ‘trustee' is on the face of the securities 
cannot put a purchaser to any inquiry beyond ascertaining whether the 
trustee has power to vary the securities. If he has such power, a purchaser 
in good faith will be protected, although the trustee use the money for his 
private purposes. But if a purchaser takes securities from a trustee with the 
word ‘trustee* upon their face, in payment of a private debt due from the 
trustee, the sale may be avoided by the cestui que trust, or the purchaser 
may be held as trustee.” 

As stated in Looney vs. Bank, supra, the rule is that he who takes a 
security from a trustee with the fiduciary character displayed upon its face 
is bound to inquire of his right to dispose of it; but if upon inquiry it is 
found that there is no restriction upon the trustee’s power of disposition, or, 
it may be added, there is nothing in the nature of the transaction to indicate 
any abuse of his trust, that the title of a purchaser in good faith for value 
and before maturity will be protected. 

It appears that our Negotiable Instruments Law is a substantial repro- 
duction of a similar law enacted by the State of New York in the year 1896. 
In the year 1903, with that law on the statute books, the Court of Appeals 
of New York decided the case of Cohnfeld vs. Tannenbaum, reported in 176 
N. Y. 126. The court said in the midst of the opinion that the signature to 
the check, “Isidore Cohnfeld, Guardian,” gave the defendant notice that 
presumptively the funds being paid to him were not those either of the 
Cohnfeld Manufacturing Company or of Isidore Cohnfeld personally, and he 
was put upon inquiry to ascertain the authority of Cohnfeld to apply the 
money in payment of the company’s debts. This proposition is conceded by 
both the courts below. Had he made the inquiry, he would have learned 
the facts which have already been stated. He is therefore chargeable with 
all that those facts import, or which is fairly to be inferred from them. 

Again in West Virginia, where a Negotiable Instruments Law similar to 
our own prevails, the Supreme Court of that State held, in the case of 
Hazeltine vs. Keenan, 54 W. Va. 600, that a negotiable note, payable on its 
face to a payee, with the word “attorney” suffixed to his name, indicates an 
interest in other parties, and puts the purchaser upon inquiry as to their 
rights and the right of the payee to sell the note. 

In addition to all this, the certificates show on their face that they bear 
interest to maturity only at the rate of 4% per cent, per annum, and further 
that they are not subject to check, but are interest-bearing certificates of 
deposit; one of them having almost twelve months to run and the other six 
months at the time they were transferred. It is admitted by the officers of 
the First National Bank that they overlooked this fact when they bought 
these certificates for cash, but we agree with the Court of Chancery Appeals 
that the fact that the bank overlooked these things will not relieve them of 
responsibility as to any notice the paper itself gives. 

All these facts disclosed on the face of the paper, including the express 
indorsement of C. N. Woodworth, trustee, etc., gave actual notice to the bank 
that this paper represented a trust fund, and obliged the bank to inquire 
into the right of the trustee to dispose of it. If the bank had made such 
inquiry, it could easily have ascertained that the paper had been embezzled 
and the money lost in a gambling transaction by the trustee; and further, the 
bank would have discovered that, before the paper had been purchased by 
it, all right and authority of the trustee to act had been withdrawn. 

We are therefore of opinion that the indorsements and recitals of these 
certificates communicated actual knowledge to the bank that they repre- 
sented a trust fund, and, even under the Negotiable Instruments Act, no 
title was acquired by the bank to the paper. 
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TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK STOCK— PROCEEDING TO REVIEW 

ASSESSMENT 

Court of Appeals of New York, October 10, 1905. 

IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OSSINING, 
N. Y., FOB A WRIT OF CERTIORARI, ETC. 

A. National bank may institute certiorari proceedings to review an assessment 
for purposes of taxation of its shares of capital stock. (Tax Law, sec. 250.) 

The assessors, in fixing the value of the shares of capital stock of a bank, 
should Include and take into account the value of its real estate. (Laws 
of 1901, sec. 24, art 2.) 



Gray, J.: The First National Bank of Ossining, N. Y., sued out a writ 

of certiorari to review the proceedings of the board of town assessors, upon 
the assessment of its shares of capital stock for the purpose of taxation for 
the year 1904. Its complaint is that the assessors, in determining the value 
of the stock, included the value of the bank’s real estate and refused its 
application to make any deduction thereof. The bank has failed, in the 
courts below, to obtain the relief to which it deemed itself entitled and now 
appeals to this court; claiming, in substance, that under the provisions of 
section 24 of article 2 of the Tax Law the real estate should have been 
“eliminated from consideration as part of the capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits of the bank.” 

That the bank was aggrieved within the meaning of section 250 of the 
Tax Law, and, therefore, was entitled to sue out the writ of certiorari is, 
in my opinion, beyond question. The Tax Law makes the bank the agent for 
the collection of the tax and subjects it to a penalty for failure to pay over 
the same to the county treasurer, or, in the City of New York, to the receiver 
of taxes. The representative capacity of a bank to maintain a suit in behalf 
of its stockholders, in relation to the assessment and taxation of its shares 
of stock, was sufficiently declared in the recent case of Mercantile Nat. Bank 
vs. Mayor, &c., of N. Y. (172 N. Y., 35, 45), and it can undoubtedly institute 
such a proceeding as this. Such was the procedure as far back as the case of 
People ex rel. Gallatin Nat. Bank vs. Comm’rs of Taxes, 67 N. Y.? 516. 

As to the principal question in this case, the relator argues that chapter 
550, of the Laws of 1901, which amended section 24 of article 2 of the Tax 
Law of 1896, should be construed as intending that the real estate shall be 
excluded in ascertaining the value of the shares of bank stock, and suggests, 
in favor of such construction, that, if the law is not so construed, the result 
is double taxation. 

I think that the board of assessors proceeded correctly. The Tax Law, 
as amended with respect to banks, in 1901, devised a new plan for the 
assessment and taxation of shares of stocks of banks and banking asso- 
ciations. 

It is apparent from the language of the enactment, among other things, 
that their real estate remained, as before, subject to taxation as a part of 
the corporate property; although entering into the valuation of the shares 
when assessed against the shareholders. 

As section 24 of the Tax Law read, when originally enacted in 1896 (chap. 
908, Laws of 1896), it was expressly provided that the assessed value of the 
real estate should be deducted, in the assessment, from the value of the 
shares of stock. 

In 1901, the Legislature passed the act in question, which was entitled 
“An act to amend the Tax Law relating to the taxation of the stockholders 
of banks and banking associations.” Section 24 was re-enacted without that 
provision for the deduction of the value of the real estate, and there was 
provided a new and complete system for taxing the shares of banks, under 
which a uniform rate of one per cent, upon their value was imposed as a 
tax, which was to be in lieu of all other taxes whatsoever, for State, county 
or local purposes. This was to be collected and paid over by the bank, and 
the privilege of share owners to claim deductions from the taxable value 
of their shares on account of their personal indebtedness, or otherwise, was 
withdrawn. The Legislature proposed a simple, certain and uniform mode 
of taxation of this kind of personal property throughout the State, and the 
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loss of the prior privileges of making deductions was compensated for in an 
exemption of that property from all other taxes for State, county or local 
purposes. The question of what represented the value of the shares of stock 
ought not to be in doubt. According to the act, it is ascertained by “adding 
together the amount of the capital stock, surplus and undivided profits” of 
the bank. That necessarily comprehends the real estate, which represented 
an asset of the bank. The President of the bank admitted it in stating that a 
part of the capital, surplus and undivided profits was invested in real estate. 

The rule has been laid down, in cases in this court, that the capital of a 
corporation includes every asset, or investment, and that the actual value of 
the corporate shares is to be ascertained from the total value of the cor- 
porate possessions. (See People ex rel. Tradesmen’s Nat. Bank vs. Comm’s 
of Taxes, 669 N. Y., 91; People ex rel. Union Trust Co. vs. Coleman, 126 ib. 
433; People ex rel. Equitable Gaslight Co. vs. Barker, 144 ib. 94.) 

I think that the statutory provision in question clearly requires of the 
assessing officers, when ascertaining the value of the shares of bank stock 
from the total value of the corporate properties, to include the value of the 
real estate. Not only was there no authority in the act to make any de- 
duction of the value of the real estate, but the concluding words of section 
24 evidence the legislative intent that no such deduction should be allowed. 
It had been provided in the section that “mortgages, judgments and other 
choses in action and personal property held or owned by banks, or banking 
associations, the value of which enters into the value of said shares of 
stock, shall also be exempt from all other State, county and local taxation.” 
The concluding words of the section are that “this act is not to be con- 
strued as an exemption of the real estate of banks or banking associations 
from taxation.” The significance of this clause is that, although the value 
of the real estate was to be considered and taken into account in fixing the 
value of the shares of stock, no exemption should be implied of the real estate 
as a subject of taxation. 

The tax to be collected under this section of the Tax Law is upon the 
shares of stock held by stockholders. It is not upon the property owned by 
the bank, and the distinction in the scheme of taxation is evident. What 
is intended to be reached, for the purposes of taxation, is the personal prop- 
erty held and owned by persons in shares of the capital stock of banks. 
The value of that species of property is required by the law to be ascer- 
tained by adding together the amount of the capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits of the bank, and that necessarily must include the value 
of every corporate possession. 

I think that the assessing officers were correct in their proceedings and 
that the assessment should be upheld. The order of the Special Term 
quashed the writ of certiorari and dismissed the proceedings, but, as there 
was no ground for the dismissal of the writ, except that the determination 
of the board of assessors was correct, the order should be amended so as to 
read that it affirms the proceedings of the board of assessors and dismisses 
the writ of certiorari. As so amended the order should be affirmed, with 
costs. 

Cullen, Ch.J.; Bartlett, Haight, Vann and Werner, JJ., concur; O’Brien, J., 
absent. 

Ordered accordingly. 



NATIONAL BANK— ACCOMMODATION GUARANTY . 

Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, May 22, 1906. 

NATIONAL BANK OF BRUNSWICK VS. SIXTH NATIONAL BANK. 

A National bank has no authority to guarantee the payment of a draft to be 
drawn by a third person upon one of its customers. 



Brown & Co. were dealers in melons in the State of Georgia. J. F. Eilen- 
berg was a produce dealer in the city of Philadelphia. Under date of June 
17, 1902, the Cashier of the Sixth National Bank of Philadelphia, the de- 
fendant, wrote the National Bank of Brunswick, Ga., the plaintiff, as follows: 
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“Gentlemen: We will accept drafts drawn on J. F. Eilenberg by Brown 

& Co. for watermelons and cantaloupes, melons not to exceed $100 per car, 
and cantaloupes not to exceed $500 per car, bills of lading attached, until 
further notice.” 

In reply to this communication, on June 20, the Cashier of the National 
Bank of Brunswick wrote the following letter: 

“Gentlemen: We beg to own receipt of your valued favor of the 17th 

inst., guarantying drafts to be made by Brown & Co., on J. F. Eilenberg 
against bills of lading for watermelons and cantaloupes at the rate of $100 
per car for the former and $500 per car for the latter. Please advise whether 
or not bills of lading are to be ‘to order/ and whether the rate named in- 
cludes prepaid freights.” 

On June 23 the defendant bank by its Cashier wired the plaintiff bank 
that the drafts were not to be to order and that the rate named did not 
include prepaid freight. The receipt of this message was acknowledged by 
the Cashier of the National Bank of Brunswick by a letter, dated June 21, 
as follows: 

“Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your telegram of this date, and in ne- 

gotiating drafts drawn on Mr. J. F. Eilenberg by Messrs. Brown & Co. will 
be governed accordingly.” 

Subsequent and pursuant to these communications, Brown & Co. drew 
nine sight drafts for different amounts addressed to J. F. Eilenberg, care 
of the Sixth National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the National Bank 
of Brunswick. Ga., noting thereon the number of the car and that it was 
for melons. There was attached to each draft a bill of lading for a car. 
load of melons. The first of these drafts was dated June 26, 1902; 
the last July 3, 1902. When the drafts were received by the National Bank 
of Brunswick, they were, by agreement between the bank and Brown & Co.* 
to be placed to the credit of Cave & Co., depositors in the bank, in their 
account. The credit was to be given at the time the drafts were delivered 
to the bank. 

The first two drafts were sent by the plaintiff to the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Philadelphia, its Philadelphia correspondent, and were duly paid. 
On July 1 the plaintiff bank received from Brown & Co. two drafts and 
credited them to Cave & Co. On the same day, but after banking hours, it 
received another draft, and on July 2 placed it to the credit of Cave & Co. 
On July 3 the plaintiff received from Brown & Co. a draft, and gave Cave 
& Co. credit for it on the same day . On that day, the plaintiff also 
received three other drafts after banking hours, and placed them to the 
credit of Cave & Co. on July 5, the next succeeding business day. No credit 
was given Brown & Co. for the drafts drawn by them, and the credit given 
Cave & Co. was the consideration paid by the plaintiff bank for the drafts. 

The seven unpaid drafts were sent by the plaintiff to its Philadelphia 
correspondent, and payment was refused both by Eilenberg and the defen- 
dant bank. The plaintiff first learned of the non-payment of the two drafts 
received by it on July 1 late in the afternoon of July 3 by a telegram from 
its Philadelphia correspondent, and through the same source it was first ad- 
vised of the non-payment of the other drafts on July 5. 

Late in the afternoon of July 3, and subsequent to the receipt by the 
plaintiff bank of all the drafts drawn by Brown & Co., but before credit 
had been given on the books of the bank for three of the drafts, the plaintiff 
received from the defendant the following telegram: 

“Philadelphia, July 3, 1902. Bank of Brunswick, Brunswick, Ga.: We 

revoke order to pay drafts to Eilenberg by Brown & Co., per ours of 6/17th. 
Sixth National Bank of Philadelphia, Daniel Baird, Cashier.” 

Mestbezat, J.: This action is assumpsit, and was brought to recover 

the amount of the unpaid drafts and the accrued interest. The statement 
avers that on the faith of the agreement made by the correspondence between 
it and the defendant, and prior to the telegraphic cancellation of that agree- 
ment, it purchased the drafts with the bills of lading attached: that they 
were presented to J. F. Eilenberg, and payment was refused; and that sub- 
sequently the defendant bank, on demand, also declined payment. On the 
trial of the cause, the learned judge instructed the jury to find a verdict 
for the plaintiff for the amount of all the drafts, “subject to the point of 
law reserved that if hereafter the court should be of the opinion that a 
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Cashier of a National bank cannot bind the bank to pay the draft of a 
third person drawn on one of its customers, to be drawn at a future day, 
the court will have the right to enter judgment for the defendant non 
obstante veredicto/’ Subsequently the court entered judgment for the 
plaintiff on the question of law reserved. The defendant has taken this 
appeal. 

The defense set up to defeat a recovery in this action is, as stated in 
the printed brief of appellant’s counsel, “that a National bank has no power 
to guarantee the draft of a third person on one of its customers, to be drawn 
on a future day; that such guaranty is ultra vires, and no action will He 
against the bank for its refusal to pay such a draft, in the absence of evi- 
dence to show that the bank received the fruits of the transaction.” To 
this proposition the plaintiff replies that the agreement between the parties 
was not a guaranty of the payment of the drafts to be drawn by a third 
person on one of its customers, but a contract to purchase the drafts, and 
that therefore the agreement between the parties was not ultra vires the 
defendant bank. 

In determining whether the transaction between the plaintiff and defen- 
dant was a guaranty or a purchase of the drafts in suit, recourse must 
be had, not only to the written communications which passed between the 
parties, but also to the acts of the parties and the circumstances surround- 
ing the transaction. The language of the letters and telegrams does not 
clearly disclose the intention of the parties. When, however, it is read in 
the light thrown upon it by the conduct of the parties and the existing cir- 
cumstances, the conclusion, we think, is irresistible that both parties re- 
garded the contract entered into by them as one of guaranty and not of 
purchase. 

The initiatory letter came from the defendant bank on June 17, 1902, 
and shows that the drafts were to be drawn by Brown & Co. on Eilenberg 
for melons purchased by the drawee of the drawers. The name of the payee 
is not mentioned, nor does the evidence disclose who the payee was to be, 
or what negotiations took place between the parties prior to the date of 
the letter. It is drafts of this character that the defendant agreed to “ac- 
cept.” Had the drafts been drawn on the defendant bank, and it had agreed 
to pay them, its liability would be unquestioned. The defendant, however, 
was not to be the drawee in the drafts, and hence by the use of the word 
“accept” the defendant could not have been regarded by the parties as as- 
suming the liability of an ordinary acceptor of a draft or bill of exchange. 
This leaves the undertaking of the defendant bank, as disclosed by the let- 
ter, uncertain and unintelligible, requiring explanation dehors the paper. 
Tt received no consideration for its contract. Immediately following, and 
acknowledging the receipt of the defendant's communication, vre have the 
letter of the plaintiff bank which discloses its interpretation of the defend- 
ant’s agreement. It construes the defendant’s contract as “guarantying 
drafts to be made by Brown & Co. on J. F. Eilenberg against bills of lading 
for watermelons and cantaloupes at the rate of $100 per car for the former 
and $500 for the latter.” 

This language is clear of doubt, and the term used by the writer in 
designating the character of the defendant’s undertaking, unlike that em- 
ployed by the defendant bank for the same purpose, leaves no uncertainty 
as to the liability which the plaintiff thought the defendant had assumed 
by its communication of June 17. 

As thus interpreted, the defendant’s contract was a guaranty of the pay- 
ment of the drafts by Eilenberg to be drawn qn him by Brown & Co. in 
pavment for the melons. So far as the evidence discloses, no other or 
different interpretation was subsequently placed on the contract by either 
party until after this action had been brought. On the contrary, the acts 
of the parties were all confirmatory of this construction of the agreement. 
As appears by the testimony of the plaintiff’s Cashier, the first two drafts, 
drawn in pursuance of the agreement between the parties, were sent by the 
plaintiff bank to the Merchants’ National Bank, its Philadelphia correspon- 
dent. and paid in that city. 

The testimony does not show who paid the drafts; but, as Eilenberg was 
the drawee and payer, and resides in Philadelphia, it must be assumed that 
they were presented to and paid by him. When the drafts in suit were 
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drawn and received by the plaintiff bank, it pursued the same course and 
sent them to its Philadelphia correspondent. They were first presented to 
Eilenberg, who refused to accept or pay them, and they were protested. 
It was not until Eilenberg had declined to honor them that they were pre- 
sented for payment to the defendant bank. This course of conduct on the 
part of plaintiff with regard to each of the several drafts leads to but one 
conclusion, and that is, that it regarded the defendant as secondarily liable 
on the drafts. It is plainly and clearly contradictory of the theory that the 
defendant was to be considered as having purchased the drafts and thereby 
to have assumed a primary liability for their payment. If that was the 
theory of the plaintiff, and that was the interpretation of the contract, why 
did it first present the drafts to Eilenberg, the drawee, for payment? Why 
was he not ignored in the transaction and payment demanded of the de- 
fendant in the first Instance? 

As further evidence of a like construction by the plaintiff of defendant’s 
agreement, it will be observed that, in each instance when the plaintiff 
transmitted the drafts to the Merchants’ National Bank of Philadelphia for 
collection, it gave in its letter the names of the drawers of the drafts and 
stated that Eilenberg was the payer. No reference whatever was made in 
these communications to the defendant bank or to its liability to pay the 
drafts. Again, during the trial of the cause, the plaintiff's counsel made 
an offer, which was rejected, to show at that the date of the letter of June 17 
the defendant had in its possession as a depositary of J. F. Eilenberg, the 
drawee, upwards of $10,000. This testimony would only be admissible on 
the theory that the defendant’s liability was that of a surety or guarantor, 
and the offer, therefore, supports the contention that such was the purpose 
of the defendant’s contract 

We are of opinion that the liability of the defendant bank was that of 
guarantor and not as purchaser of the drafts. It is conceded by the plaintiff 
“that the weight of authority is in favor of the position that a National 
hank has no power or authority to become a mere accommodation Indorser 
or guarantor of the payment of the debt of another without benefit to itself.” 
So far as we are advised, the question has not been determined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States; but the inferior courts of that juris- 
diction have uniformly put this construction on the powers of a bank char- 
tered under the National Banking Act, and as the subject is one of Federal 
origin and of Federal control, we must follow those precedents. (Fowler 
vs. Scully, 72 Pa. 456.) 

We therefore hold that the contract on which this suit was brought was 
ultra vires the defendant bank, and that the court erred in entering judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. 

The judgment of the court below is reversed, and judgment Is now en- 
tered on the reserved question for the defendant non obstante veredicto. 



PURCHASE BY BANK OF MVNTCfrvA T, BONDS— NOTICE TO BANK OF 

DEFECTS . 

Supreme Court of Michigan, September 19, 1905. 

THOMPSON, et al. V8. VILLAGE OF MECOSTA. 

When a bank has purchased municipal bonds, the test as to whether it is a 
bona fide holder is not whether its officials had knowledge of facts which 
would lead a prudent man to make Inquiry, but whether these facts were 
of such a nature as to make It bad faith not to do so. 

The knowledge or information of a bank officer as to the character of paper 
purchased by the bank does not affect the bank, unless such officer acted 
for it in the transaction. 



This action was brought to recover upon a municipal bond issued by the 
village of Mecosta, Michigan. The bond was irregular, and In order that 
the plaintiffs might recover. It was necessary for them to show that the 
Jackson Bank, from which they acquired it was a bona fide purchaser for 
value. 

Hooker. J. (omitting part of the opinion): The court charged the jury 

that “upon this question of knowledge, of notice, gentlemen, you are In- 
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structed that when the Jackson City Bank got the bond in question it could 
not be a bona fide holder, if at the time its President or Cashier had any 
notice or knowledge of facts and circumstances which would naturally or 
reasonably lead an ordinarily careful and prudent man to make inquiry as 
to what the bond was given for." This instruction was erroneous, for the 
reason that the test is, not whether the circumstances would naturally 
lead the ordinarily prudent man to investigate, but whether they were such 
as to make it bad faith not to do so. {Brewster vs. McCardell, 8 Wend. 
478; New York Mine vs. Bank, 44 Mich. 353; Mace vs. Kennedy. 68 Mich. 
397; Stevens vs. McLachlan, 120 Mich. 290; Glines vs. State Bank [Mich.] 
94 N. W. 195.) 

Again, if this instruction was intended to mean that knowledge by or 
notice to the officer purchasing the paper would bind the bank, it might 
not be erroneous; but it would be naturally interpreted as meaning that 
knowledge or notice to either of these officers would be notice to the bank, 
although the purchase was made by one having neither such knowledge or 
notice. It would be a burden upon banks to hold that all of its officers must 
anticipate the offer to the bank of all doubtful paper of which he might 
have knowledge. 

The judgment should be reversed, and a new trial ordered. 



PROMISSORY NOTE— PROOF OF SIGNATURE OF INDORSER. 

Supreme Court of North Carolina, September 19, 1905. 

TYSON V8 . JOYNEB, et dl . 

In an action upon a promissory note the mere production of the note bearing 
what purports to be the signature of the payee, does not, without proof 
of such signature, establish that the holder has such title as will cut off 
defences available as against the payee. 



This action was brought to recover on a note for $200 executed in 1897 
by defendant, and payable to J. L. Little, or order. Defendant alleged, and 
there was evidence tending to show, that he, at the request of his brother, 
S. V. Joyner, signed the note for the accommodation of the latter, and gave 
a mortgage to secure it. S. Y. Joyner received the amount of the note, less 
the discount. Little did not discount the note or pay any consideration 
for it, but indorsed it to B. F. Tyson, who, it seems, paid the money to 
S. V. Joyner. Plaintiff at the trial introduced the note and rested. The 
name of B. F. Tyson was indorsed on the note, but there was no proof 
of the signature, other than the production of the note by plaintiff. In- 
dorsement of the note by B. F. Tyson was alleged in the complaint and de- 
nied in the answer. Defendant further alleged that Tyson, who was com- 
missioner to sell certain land, had agreed, at the time the note was exe- 
cuted, to pay it out of that part of the proceeds of the ‘sale which would 
go to defendant in satisfaction of a judgment held by him, and which was a 
lien on the land, and he afterwards collected more than enough for that 
purpose. Defendant relied upon this agreement and the receipt of the 
money by Tyson as a payment or satisfaction of the debt, or at least as a 
set-off or counterclaim. 

Walker, J. (omitting part of the opinion) : The court erred in holding 

that the mere introduction of the note was evidence of its indorsement 
by Tyson; so as to vest the legal title in plaintiff, and cut off any defenses 
good against Tyson. It is very true, as contended by counsel, that the in- 
troduction of the note by plaintiff raised the presumption that she was its 
owner, but only the equitable owner or assignee, and it was subject in her 
hands to any equities or other defenses of the maker against prior holders. 
The note must have been Indorsed specially to her, or at least in blank, to 
justify the claim that she is its legal owner, and the bona fide holder of a 
title good against prior equities of which she is not shown to have had no- 
tice. It was necessary, therefore, to show such an indorsement In order 
to defeat any equity the defendant may have against B. F. Tyson. 

Referring to this doctrine, Harlan, J., in Osgood’s Adm’rs vs. Artt (C. C.) 
17 Fed. 575, says: 

“It is a settled doctrine of the law merchant that the bona fide pur- 
chaser for value of negotiable paper, payable to order, if it be indorsed 
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by the payee, takes the legal title unaffected by any equities which the payor 
may have as against the payee. But it is equally well settled that the pur- 
chaser, if the paper be delivered to him without indorsement, takes by the 
law merchant only the rights which the payee has, and therefore takes sub- 
ject to any defense the payor may rightfully assert as against the payee. The 
purchaser in such case becomes only the equitable owner of the claim or 
debt evidenced by the negotiable security, and, in the absence of defense 
by the payor, may demand and receive the amount due, and, if not paid, sue 
for its recovery in the name of the payee, or in his own name when so- 
authorized by the local law.” 

In Trust Co. vs. Bank, 101 U. S. 68, the court says: 

“The contract cannot, therefore, be converted into an indorsement or an 
assignment; and, if it could be treated as an assignment of the note, it 
would not cut off the defenses of the maker. Such an effect results only 
from a transfer according to the law merchant, that is, from an indorse- 
ment An assignee stands in the place of his assignor, and takes simply 
an assignor’s rights, but an indorsement creates a new and collateral con- 
tract” 

In Lyon vs. Bank, 85 Fed. 120, it is held that a mere assignee of a 
promissory note, like an assignee of any other chose in action, takes his 
title subject to all equities and defenses which exist between the assignor 
and the other parties to the instrument; but an indorsee for value without 
notice before maturity takes the title to such a note, according to the cus- 
tom of merchants and the now established law of the land, free from all 
such equities and defenses. (See, also, TIedeman on Commercial Paper, 
§§ 246, 247.) 

The same principle is well stated and illustrated by Rodman, J., in the 
leading case of Miller vs. Tharel, 75 N. C. 148, which has been followed in 
numerous cases by this court. (Spence vs. Tapscott, 93 N. C. 246; Lewis 
vs. Long, 102 N. C. 206; Jenkins vs. Wilkinson, 113 N. C. 532; Christian vs. 
Parrott, 114 N. C. 215; Bresee vs. Crumpton, 121 N. C. 122.) 

An instrument payable to bearer can be negotiated by delivery, and con- 
sequently no indorsement is required. (Norton on Bills & Notes, § 58; 
Bresee vs. Crumpton, supra.) “When, however, a bill or note unindorsed 
by the payee, or Indorsed by the payee specially, and un indorsed by his in- 
dorsee, is in the possession of another person, the question whether or not 
its bare possession is evidence of his right to demand payment is of a 
different character. Without the indorsement of the payee or special indorsee, 
such possession would clearly not entitle the holder to the privileges of a 
bona fide holder for value, as, at best, he would only hold the equitable 
title to the instrument, and could not sue at law upon it as a ground of 
action.” (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. [5th Ed.] § 574.) 

The signatures of indorsers, where indorsement is required to vest the 
legal title, must be proved. (Norton on Bills & Notes, 331.) In the case 
ot an assignment of a bill or note, which transfers only the equitable owner- 
ship, as distinguished from an indorsement according to the law merchant, 
which transfers the legal title, the equitable owner, being the party in in- 
terest, may now sue in his own name (Code, § 177), and he may recover 
subject to prior equities (Spence vs. Tapscott and Bresee vs. Crumpton, 
supra). 

When it is said in the cases that “there is a prima facie presumption of 
law in favor of every holder of negotiable paper, to the extent that he Is 
the owner of It, that he took it for value and before dishonor and in the 
regular course of business,” it will be found that reference is made to a 
holder by indorsement, or to an Instrument which, under the law merchant, 
was not required to be indorsed, but which was negotiable by delivery. The 
expression was used in Tredwell vs. Blount, 86 N. C. 31, cited by plaintiff’s 
counsel; but in that case the note was Indorsed and the signature of the 
indorser was proved. It is familiar learning that, where a note is indorsed 
in blank, the holder has the authority to make it payable to himself or to 
any other person by filling up the blank over the signature, and this may 
be done at or before the trial. (Johnson vs. Hooker, 47 N. C. 29; Lilly vs. 
Baker, 88 N. C. 151.) It then becomes a special indorsement. In the case 
last cited, this court reversed the judgment below, upon the ground that 
the indorsement should have been filled up before judgment was rendered. 
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assigning as a reason for Its decision that the courts were particular in 
this respect, in order to avoid the danger of notes being subsequently in- 
dorsed and again put in circulation. However this may be, the plaintiff in 
this case may fill up the indorsement, if she is so advised. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 



SALE OF GOODS— SUSPENSIVE CONDITION— TERM OF CREDIT— DE- 
LIVERY— PLEDGE— SHIPPING BILLS— BILLS OF LADING— IN- 
DORSEMENT OF BILLS— NOTICE— FRAUDULENT TRANSFER— IN- 
SOLVENCY— BANKING— BAILEE RECEIPT— BROKERS AND FAC- 
TORS— PRINCIPAL AND AGENT— RE SILIATION OF CONTRACT. 

GOSSELIN VS. THE ONTARIO BANK. 

(Supreme Court Reports, Volume 36, page 406.) 

This was an appeal from the Court of the Kings’ Bench of the Province 
of Quebec, by which the judgment of the superior court in favor of the plain- 
tiff was reduced and modified. 

The plaintiff sued for the recovery of 5,324 bales of hay and fifty-four 
bills of lading, granted by several railway companies to the plaintiff in May, 
1894, and prayed that the defendants should be ordered to return the hay 
and bills of lading, and in default, condemned to pay him $5,244.50. 

The plaintiff, having agreed to sell hay to the firm of Marsan ft Brosseau 
at $8.50 per ton, loaded the hay on cars, and took said bills of lading from 
the railway companies in his own name, consigned to himself at New London, 
Conn., New York and Boston, forwarding the bills to Marsan ft Brosseau as 
evidence of the shipment, but without being endorsed by him, thereby re- 
taining the ownership in the hay. He alleged that there were in all fifty- 
four cars of a value of $5,244.50; that Marsan & Brosseau illegally transferred 
the bills of lading to the Ontario Bank, without paying for the hay; that 
said firm were insolvent at the time of transfer, to the knowledge of the 
bank; that the bank acquired no rights in said bills of lading, and received 
them for the purpose of obtaining an undue preference over the creditors of 
Marsan ft Brosseau; and he prayed for the resiliation of the sale, and to be 
acknowledged as the owner of the hay and of the bills of lading. 

The bank, besides making a general denial, pleaded that Marsan ft Bros- 
seau became the owners of the hay sold to them by the plaintiff; that the 
latter well knew the former had no means to pay for the hay except either 
by delivering it and obtaining the money from the purchaser, or by pledg- 
ing the bills of lading with a bank for the purpose of obtaining advances 
thereon; and that at the time of the transactions Marsan & Brosseau were 
believed to be merchants in good standing and solvent, and the bank dealt 
with them in good faith, in the usual course of business. 

From the evidence in the case it appears that the hay in question was 
to be shipped to England, and that the railway receipts or inland bills of 
lading were to be exchanged for ocean bills of lading through Marsan ft 
Brosseau or their agents and sold in England also through the same agent; 
that the plaintiff’s name was entered on said railway receipts as shipper and 
consignee for the purpose of retaining the control over the hay and the owner- 
ship thereof until paid for, plaintiff expecting the ocean bills to be made 
to his order as shipper and consignee; and that the bank made advances 
to Marsan ft Brosseau upon these railway receipts upon the sole indorse- 
ment of Marsan. 

The Trial Judge ordered the Ontario Bank to deliver over to the plaintiff 
the hay and bills of lading within fifteen days and on default to pay the 
plaintiff the sum of $4,934.44 with interest. On appeal, the Court of King’s 
Bench considered that Gosselin had a right to recover the hay contained in 
twenty-seven of the cars only, and reduced the amount of the judgment ac- 
cordingly. 
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Judgment (Taschereau, C. J. Girouard, Davies, Nesbitt and Idlington, 
JJ.k The whole difficulty * * * arises from a misconception of the 

true nature of the contract of sale agreed to by the parties, although the 
thing sold was not delivered; original bills of lading were issued in favor 
of the appellant, who did nothing to deprive him of the rights he acquired 
under the same and the agreement; that is the whole case. He should suc- 
ceed. 

The contract of sale was perfect and binding by their mere consent, as 
held by the courts below, * * * but it was subject to a suspensive con- 

dition or condition precedent that the property and its legal possession were 
not to pass until the price was paid. * * * 

Both courts have found, as a matter of fact, that twenty-seven cars of the 
hay had been pledged to the bank by Marsan & Brosseau under the railway 
bills of lading, and as tb these cars both courts condemned the bank to pay 
the value of the hay. But as to the balance of the hay contained in the 
twenty-six cars, the Court of Appeal would not adopt the conclusion of the 
Trial Judge, as in their opinion the plaintiff had not sufficiently proved that 
the bay in these cars had been pledged to the bank under the railway bills 
of lading. * * * As to those cars, remarks Chief Justice Lacoste, plaintiffs 

remedy is against the railway companies. 

There is no doubt that as to the twenty-seven cars ocean bills of lading 
were obtained and delivered to the bank after the advances had been made 
on the railway bills. * * * The railway companies evidently thought 

that Marsan & Brosseau, as in previous years, could obtain ocean bills with- 
out the order of Gosselin, but that the bank could not after their insolvency. 

* * * By issuing these ocean bills to the order of Marsan & Brosseau 

* • • the railway companies misunderstood their obligations or duty; 
possibly they may be responsible to Gosselin for the loss, as suggested by the 
Court of Appeal, but their mistake did not give a title to the bank, because 
it knew that these ocean bills were substitutes for the railway bills issued in 
favor of the appellant and in fact this substitution was done at the request 
of the bank. The Court of Appeal so held as to twenty-seven cars, and I can- 
not see how, on the evidence, a distinction can be made as to the other cars. 

I therefore agree with Mr. Justice Pagnuelo that the bank should pay 
the price of the fifty-three cars, namely, the sum of $4,934.44, less the sum 
of 4125. admitted by both parties to be a final dividend received by Gosselin 
out of the insolvent estate of Marsan & Brosseau, the whole with interest and 
costs in all the courts. * * * 

Banks when dealing with this kind of security must ascertain that they 
are contracting with the owner or holder or his agent or assignee before they 
can get a title. Bills of lading are not like bills of exchange and promis- 
sory notes, where actual honesty goes very far to protect the holder. But if 
a bill or note payable to the order of a payee be taken by a bank or anyone 
else without the indorsement of the payee, or with a forged indorsement, 
honesty or honest blundering will not be sufficient to give the holder a title. 
Likewise in cases of restrictive endorsements which prohibit or merely 
restrict the transfer of the ownership of a bill of exchange, the holder is 
bound to notice the restrictions, and comply with their requirements; his 
honesty will not save him from the consequences of his failure in this 
respect. (See Sec. 35 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1890, which reproduces 
the common law.) Surely the holder of a bill of lading cannot be in a better 
position. 

* * • I am of opinion that the appeal of the appellant should be al- 
lowed and the judgment of the Superior Court restored, less a sum of $125, 
with costs in all the courts, and that the cross-appeal of the respondent be 
dismissed with costs. However, I am alone of that opinion with my brother 
Idlington. We all, with the exception of the Chief Justice, agree that the 
sale was conditional and that the judgment of the Court of Appeal should 
be confirmed. 

The cross-appeal is therefore dismissed with costs and the principal appeal 
of the appellant Is allowed in part, and the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
is varied by adding the price of the six cars (deducted by the Court of Appeal, 
because no ocean bills were issued against them at the time any advance 
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‘was made, and therefore the bank must have obtained the hay upon the- 
original railway bills), namely, $562.33 less a sum of $125, with interest and 
costs. 

REPUES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions in Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general inter* 
est to warrant publication will be answered in tbiB department. 

A reasonable charge is made lor Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be promptly sent 
by mall. 



Selma, Ala., December 15, 1905. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: 

Sib: One of the banks in this place has always refused to sell its drafts 

to strangers. Is there any real danger in our doing so? We know that 
careless writing of drafts might make us liable for the payment of these 
drafts as raised, but would we be any more liable because of the fact that we 
sold them to strangers? 

We will be very glad indeed to have your opinion regarding this question. 

C. M. Howabd, President. 

Answer . — By delivering its draft the bank does not give any assurance 
to the world that it knows the payee, nor does it make any representations 
as to his character; and it is no more negligence for a bank to issue its draft 
to a person unknown to it than it is for a man to draw his check to the order 
of a stranger. 



Astobia, Oregon, Dec. 19, 1905. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: 

Sib: We are carrying a demand note for A, on which the interest is paid 

to the close of November. On the morning of December 11, A offers to pay 
the note with ten days’ interest, claiming that the day of payment should not 
be included in reckoning the interest due. We claim eleven days’ interest. 
Who is right? Cashieb. 

Answer . — The bank is right. As the law does not take into account the 
fractions of a day, the day on which payment is made is to be included in 
computing interest, whether payment is made in the morning or at the end 
of the day. In Bank of Burlington vs. Durkee (1 Vt. 399, 403), it was said: 
“It [the note in suit] being discounted on the 16th, any time on the 17th, 
without regarding the fractions of that day, there would be one day’s in- 
terest; and so on through the whole sixty-four days.” 



Toledo, Ohio, December 15, 1905. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: 

Sib: A grain commission firm made arrangements with a miller to buy 

corn and ship it to this commission company. The miller claims he was 
acting as agent and was to receive two cents per bushel commission. The 
commission company claims that he was not its agent, but it was to furnish 
quotations for the corn f. o. b. cars, and the miller’s compensation was 
to be whatever he could buy the corn for less than the quotation. The 
commission firm was not known to the miller, but agreed to arrange with 
a bank to deposit $350 as a guarantee that the drafts of the miller accom- 
panied by a bill of lading would be promptly paid. The commission company 
forwarded their check on a trust company to the bank agreed upon for the 
$350. 

The letter enclosing the remittance was the first information the bank had 
that there was any business relations between the parties. 

The bank collected the check, and deposited the proceeds, issuing a 
certificate of deposit to themselves for the amount; the certificates recited 
that the money was deposited by the commission company. 

The bank notified the miller of the deposit by the commission company 
as a guarantee. The miller then shipped quite a number of cars of corn 
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and all the drafts with the bills of lading were promptly paid, up to the 
time of the withdrawal * of the $350 deposit. The deposit was made in 
December and withdrawn the latter part of February following. On receipt 
of the drafts and bills of lading, the bank credited the amount to the indi- 
vidual account of the miller, who paid for the corn purchased by his per- 
sonal checks. The $350 had at no time been placed to the credit of the 
miller. 

The miller was notified in person by an officer of the bank of the with- 
drawal of the deposit sometime during the month of March. Shipments 
were made at intervals during March and April, and were all paid, but in 
May two cars of corn were shipped by the miller to the commission com- 
pany for which drafts accompanied by bills of lading were drawn. 

The bills of lading were drawn by the railroad agent as having been re- 
ceived from the commission company and making them the consignees. The 
commission company claimed the corn was damaged, and objected to paying 
the drafts, and refused payment, but sold the corn. The bank knows nothing 
of what disposition was made of the proceeds, only the commission com- 
pany claimed it did not owe the miller anything, but on the contrary that 
the miller owed the company. 

The bank had no knowledge of the terms of the contract between the 
commission company and the miller. In making the original remittance of 
$350 the commission company wrote the bank they were making the deposit, 
having agreed to do so with the miller, because they were strangers to the 
miller and the bank, and so the bank would not hesitate to advance the 
money on the drafts when accompanied by bills of lading. On withdrawing 
the deposit the commission company wrote the bank that if its credit had 
not been sufficiently established, the bank could write the commission com- 
pany’s bank, and they would arrange the credit. The bank however did not 
write to the bank referred to, and made no further effort to establish credit 
with the commission company. The bank is prepared to offer testimony that 
the miller paid less than a difference of two cents per bushel, with a view of 
showing that the miller was not acting as agent as he claims, but the judge 
rules this is immaterial. Who is liable? Cashier. 

Answer .— It does not seem to us that the bank could be deemed the agent 
of either party. Its operations were merely to discount the drafts, and 
whether it did this at the instance of the drawer or drawee is immaterial. 
Nor is it important that the drawee at one time placed funds with the bank 
as security; for this security was merely in addition to that afforded by the 
paper itself. By drawing the draft, the drawer engaged that It would be 
paid on presentation, and we see nothing in the facts of the case to relieve 
him from that obligation. 



Fond du Lac, Wis., December 29, 1905. 

Editor Bankers 1 Magazine: 

Sir:— Please answer the following question in the columns of The Bankers’ 
Magazine: “When a notarv nubile sends a protest notice in a bank envelope, 
is it necessary to erase the bank’s return card on the envelope?” If so, why? 

Assistant Cashier. 

Answer. — The direction to return should be erased. The Negotiable In- 
struments Law (Sec. 1678. Wisconsin Act) provides that “Where notice of 
dishonor is duly addressed and deposited in the post office, the sender is 
deemed to have given due notice, notwithstanding any miscarriage in the 
mails.” But, obviously, in such case the failure to deliver the notice must be 
occasioned either by the neglect of the indorser to call for his mail, or by the 
fault of the postal service. The holder, therefore, or the notary acting in 
his behalf, must relinouish all control over the paper after It is deposited 
in the post office. The postal regulations fix thirty days as the time for 
which letters must be held at the nost office to which they are addressed, unless 
delivered or called for sooner. If, then, the notary requests that the notice 
be returned say, in ten days, this act may be the cause of the non-delivery, 
The rule that all reauests to return shall be erased is the one which obtains 
in the servi^ of all legal process by mail, and similar reasons apply where 
the paper served is a notice of dishonor. 
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THE SAFETY-VALVE OF BANKING. 



A LFRED H. CURTIS, President of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, a member of the executive council of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and President of the National Bank of North America, 
New York city, made an address before the meeting of Group I of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association, at the Ellicott Club, Buffalo, on 
the evening of December 29. His theme was, “The Safety-Valve of Banking,’’ 
and he spoke as follows: 

“I deem it a great privilege to be with you this evening, and to renew 
many old friendships, also to have the pleasure of making new acquaintances. 
The hospitable City of Buffalo is endeared to me as being the home of some 
of my warmest friends, and it is also my desire on this visit to say a few 
words on a subject of vital importance, not only to our associate bankers, but 
to the people in general. This section of the State is looked upon as the land 
of promise for the bank depositor, and it is a mystery to your fellow bankers 
from other sections, and very difficult for them to understand, how it is 
possibble to pay four per cent, on checking accounts, comply with the 
essential provisions of the banking law, make allowances for losses, taxes 
and expenses, and after providing a respectable reserve, have anything left 
for the stockholders, much less making an addition to your surplus. This 
condition of affairs has been brought about by the advent of the modern 
trust company into the banking world. 

Reserve the Safety-Valve of Banking. 

When the National Banking Act and the laws of some States were en- 
acted many years ago, the framers of these laws very wisely insisted upon 
a cash reserve. This reserve was considered the safety-valve, and to-day you 
hear from all parts of the country that this National bank or that State bank 
is being liquidated to become a trust company and the safety-valve is day by 
day gradually becoming reduced in size. Only a few days ago, I heard a 
prominent official of a large New York Clearing-House bank remark ‘that if he 
thought the present condition of affairs would continue much longer, he 
would convert his bank into a trust company.’ 

I tell you, gentlemen, the present situation is, to say the least, uncom- 
fortable, and is a matter of much concern to those who have studied the sub- 
ject. In New York city, the trust compaines have over a billion of dollars 
on deposit and less than two per cent, cash in their vaults. Now, let the banks 
of our Clearing-House fall two per cent, below their customary twenty-five 
per cent, reserve, and it is heralded all over the country in large type, and 
a financial crash is prophesied. 

I have spent my entire business life in Wall Street and have witnessed 
every panic since the memorable Black Friday, and I know too well how 
easy it is to retire at night, in the calm of a summer evening, and awaken in 
the wildest storm. Sometimes we receive a warning, and then again it may 
come like a bolt out of the clear sky, similar to the crash of May, 1901. 

The last report of the Sunerintendent of Bankine showed that one large 
trust company in New York city had nearly sixty millions of deposits and did 
not have one dollar of cash in its vaults. It is true that this trust company, 
like many others, had a good sized bank account, but the banks cannot 
pay from two and two-thirds per cent, to over three per cent, on these ac- 
counts, and keep this vast sum, amounting to nearly one hundred millions of 
dollars, idle. They must also invest it, and if called upon to-morrow by the 
trust companies to pay, they must meet the demand, or suspend payment. 

Trust Companies Should Keep Strong Reserves. 

The City of New York is a central reserve city, and is carrying a large 
portion of the reserves of many out-of-town banks. If, in addition to this. 
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they are compelled in times of stress to also carry the reserves for the trust 
companies, the load may prove too heavy. I do not wish to appear as an 
alarmist, and am not running a discretionary pool like the gentleman from 
Boston, but many competent to speak from their own experiences, like Fes* 
tus J. Wade, President of the Mercantile Trust Co., of St. Louis, a man emi- 
nent in bis profession, has warned his trust company associates that to do 
business without a reserve is d.angerous. Skating on thin ice has long been 
known as a dangerous sport. Banking on thin reserves may prove equally 
dangerous. Let me quote a few of Mr. Wade’s remarks: 

‘The trust company should not only keep a reserve, but a strong reserve. 
While it was well enough years ago, when the trust companies simply dis- 
charged the functions of trustee, registrar, executor and administrator, for 
them to keep a nominal amount of cash on hand, with a comparatively small 
amount on deposit with banks, that condition has now ceased to exist, and is 
so recognized to-day. The methods applied to trust companies ten, fifteen or 
twenty years ago, are not applicable to-day, nor are trust companies doing 
business on the lines established ten, fifteen or twenty years ago. If you will 
show me the trust company to-day which keeps a reserve both in cash and in 
bank, in comparison with the successful National banker, I will show you 
the trust company that pays its stockholders not only a handsome return, 
but that is constantly developing its business. The surest way to retard the 
growth of a trust company is to decrease its reserves. The most certain way 
to develop its resources and power, is to increase its reserves.* 

When an old and tried veteran banker, like William A. Nash, late chair- 
man of the New York Clearing-House, uttered a cry of warning, in no un- 
certain language, that a disastrous state of affairs would certainly ensue if a 
remedy was not applied, we thought some action might be taken, but up to 
this time, not a move has been made. In our own State, the financial papers 
have called attention to it again and again, also the Superintendent of our 
Banking Department. His words should certainly have some weight, for I 
do not think we ever had a more able, more careful or progressive Super- 
intendent than Frederick D. Kllburn. To be sure, he has been deceived, but 
you gentlemen have also been deceived many times by your customers; then 
how much easier must it be for a banker of good reputation, who wishes to 
do wrong, to falsify his books and lie about the value of his collateral. We 
should he very proud of our Banking Department; it is a model for other 
States. 

In recent years the honorable and dignified profession of banking has been 
made to appear ridiculous by the advertisements of some trust companies so- 
liciting the deposits of infants, and making the collection of small coins in 
tin boxes. Two of the most prominent offenders in this line have ceased to 
exist, due to their shipbuilding and electric trolley promotions. Other ad- 
vertisements are equally unique; one makes the claim of being a ‘model 
bank/ while another wonders ‘why anybody should keep money in a com- 
mercial bank, that pays no interest, when this particular trust company will 
pay you three per cent.* Others will take out-of-town checks, as far as San 
Francisco, give credit at once and make no charge of either exchange or In- 
terest, while the clearing-house bank must make a uniform charge or pay 
a $5,000 fine. Moreover, there is no such organization for protective pur- 
poses among trust companies as the associated banks have in the New York 
Clearing-House. Its great value as an institution, and the men of brain who 
have directed its affairs, have saved the finances of our country on more than 
ono occasion. 

Trust Companies Will Not Voluntarily Reduce Their Profits. 

The trust company officers are a live, able and aggressive body of men, 
gentlemen of the highest character, many of them former bank officials; they 
know their advantage under the present law, and our weakness, and it is use- 
less to expect them to take the Initiative in this much-needed reform, for 
why should they be expected to seek a reduction of their profits? Very few 
of the trust companies could pay expenses, much less a dividend, if they de- 
pended entirely on purely trust company business. Many of the new com- 
panies have little, outside of banking business, and they are to all intents 
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and purposes nothing but a commercial bank, except in name. They pre- 
tend not to discount notes, but acknowledge that they do buy paper. All banks 
that are compelled to charge their unpaid notes to profit and loss account, real- 
ize that they have purchased them also. 

Probably few people who deposit money ever read the laws which gov- 
ern the institution. In National and State banks, all depositors are equal; 
in trust companies, the court funds are first preferred, the Savings banks, 
second, and the ordinary, common, every-day mortal, third and last. It 
should be borne in mind that the theory upon which the commercial banking 
system was based contemplates the accommodation, primarily, of the business 
community, which involved on the part of the bank a considerable and in- 
evitable risk. The new theory upon which trust company banking proceeds, 
utterly disregards the good old-fashioned conservatism, which was helpful to 
both banker and customer, and undertakes a startling experiment so men- 
acing, if not speedily checked, as to threaten the very foundations of our 
economic and trade system. 



Equal Laws Demanded. 

We do not wish to take any unfair advantage of our friends in the same 
line of business, but we do demand equal laws for banks, called National and 
State banks, and banks called trust companies, and it is high time that our Rip 
Van Winkles awakened, ceased their selfish methods of promoting individual 
success, and try to do something for the general good. 

Never before have we had such a condition of affairs as we have at pres- 
ent; we know that one of the greatest countries in the world is in insurrec- 
tion and on the verge of ruin, money on call as high as 110 per cent., three 
Important banks failing in the second city of the country — yet the stock 
market is booming. 

It only emphasizes the wonderful prosperity of the country, and proves 
that the great majority of the people are working and not speculating; but 
while w*e are on the top wave of prosperity, let us safeguard the banking in- 
terest of our State, lest, before it is too late, we may be overtaken by dis- 
aster.*’ 

When Mr. Curtis concluded his address, J. H. Lascelles, Cashier of the 
Marine National Bank of Buffalo, presented the following resolution, which 
was adopted unanimously: 

“ Resolved , That the failure of the trust companies which conduct a bank- 
ing business to maintain a proper reserve is a menace to the business com- 
munity, and that we, the officers of the National and State banks of Group I 
New York State Bankers’ Association, call upon all conservative trust 
company officials to indorse, and upon our law-makers at Albany to enact, a 
suitable reserve law for all banking institutions receiving deposits subject 
to check.” 

Among those who took part in the discussion were Elliott C. McDougal, 
President of the Bank of Buffalo; OMrjes Adsit, President of the First 
National of Hornellsville, and E. O. Eldredge, Cashier of the Owego National 
Bank, Owego. 



PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

P RELIMINARY estimates of the Director of the Mint on the production 
of gold and silver in the United States in the calendar year 1905 show 
a gain of approximately $6,000,000 in gold and 1,000,000 ounces of 
silver over the product of 1904. 

The gain in gold is almost entirely represented by the increased output 
of Alaska, the product of which is placed at $14,650,100, against $9,160,500 in 
1904. California shows a loss of about $1,500,000, due to severe drought. 
Nevada shows a gain of about $400,000 and Utah as much. Colo r ado 
gained about $1,000,000. The Klondike continues to fall off and is about 
$2,000,000 below 1904. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 

TREASURY. 



S ECRETARY SHAW’S Annual Report on the Finances, transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives December 6, contains an 
interesting summary of the operations of the Treasury for the past 
year, and also several recommendations relating to the currency and 
other matters. Below is presented the chief portions of the report dealing 
with loans, currency, coinage, etc. 

Receipts and Expen ditches, Fiscal Year 1905. 

Receipts. 

The revenues of the Government from all sources (by warrants) for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1905, were; 

From customs $261,798,856.91 

From internal revenue 234,095,740.85 

From revenues of the District of Columbia 5,643,257.47 

From sales of public lands 4,859,249.80 

From profits on coinage, bullion deposits, etc 4,419,593.99 

From reimbursement of loan to Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition Company 4,404,942.96 

From fees— consular, letters patent, and lands 4,087,561.88 

From sales of Indian lands, proceeds of Indian 

labor, etc 3,965,087.32 

From navy pension, navy hospital, clothing, and 

deposit funds 2,845,334.03 

From immigrant fund 2,054,600.85 

From tax on circulation of National banks 2,034,501.90 

From trust funds, Department of State 1,230,954.67 

From payment of interest by Pacific railways 1,000,007.59 

From miscellaneous 922,985.48 

From customs and navigation fees, fines, penalties, 

etc 872,539.35 

From prize money 749,005.20 

From Soldiers’ Home permanent fund 743,792.25 

From sales of Government property 578,266.94 

From judicial fees, fines, penalties, etc 472,677.23 

From sale of lands, buildings, etc 458,673.93 

From proceeds of dividends on Panama Railroad 

stock, etc 369,945.00 

From deposits for surveying public lands 235,198.25 

From sales of ordnance material 219,545.09 

From contributions for river and harbor improve- 
ments 116,000.00 

From tax on sealskins 134,233.80 

From depredations on public lands 80,740.45 

From license fees, etc., Territory of Alaska 67,334.26 

From Alaska fund, act January 27, 1905 40,172.23 

From Spanish indemnity 28.500.00 

From part payment Central Pacific Railroad In- 
debtedness 5,745,385.17 



$544,274,684.85 

From postal revenues 152,826,585.10 



Total receipts $697,101,269.95 
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The expenditures for the same period were: 



Expenditures. 

For the civil establishment, including foreign inter- 
course, public buildings, Panama Canal, collecting 
the revenues, District of Columbia, and other 

miscellaneous expenses $131, $$7,294. 6" 

For the military establishment, including rivers and 
harbors, forts, arsenals, seacoast defenses, and ex- 
penses of the war with Spain and in the Philip- 
pines 122,173,074.24 

For the naval establishment, including construction 
of new vessels, machinery, armament, equipment, 
improvement at navy-yards, and expenses of the 

war with Spain and In the Philippines 117,550,308.18 

For Indian Service 14,236,073.71 

For pensions 141,773,964.57 

For interest on the public debt 24,590.944.10 

For deficiency in postal revenues 15,065,257.00 



$567,278,913.45 

For Postal Service 152,826,585.10 

Total expenditures $720,105, 49S. 55 

Showing a deficit of $23,004,228.60 



In addition to the revenues collected during the year and the amounts re- 
ceived on the indebtedness of Pacific railroads, the cash in the Treasury was 
increased $1,345 by the issue of four per cent, bonds in liquidation of interest 
accrued on refunding certificates converted during the year. 

The securities redeemed on account of the sinking fund were as follows: 



Fractional currency $2,140.80 

Treasury notes of 1861 100.00 

One-year notes of 1863 145.00 

Seven-thirties of 1864 and 1865 300.00 

Compound-interest notes 330.00 

Old demand notes 565.00 

Refunding certificates 140.00 

Five-twenties of 1862 10,000.00 

Funded loan of 1881, called 200.00 

Funded loan of 1891, called 10,760.00 

Funded loan of 1891. continued at 2 per cent 1,000.00 

Doan of 1904. called 483,000.00 

Funded loan of 1907, purchased 300.00 

National bank notes redeemed in excess of deposits . . . 3,299,440.50 



Total $3,808,411.30 



Compared with the fiscal year 1904, the receipts for 1905 increased $12,886,- 
896.21, as follows: 

There was a decrease of $5,879,447.10 in expenditures, as follows: 



Fiscal Year 1906. 

The revenues of the Government for the current fiscal year are thus esti- 
mated upon the basis of existing laws: 



From customs $286,000,000.00 

From Internal revenue 242,000,000.00 

From miscellaneous sources 40,000,000.00 

From postal revenues 170,590,515.00 



Total estimated revenues $738,590,515.00 

The expenditures for the same period are estimated as follows: 



For the civil establishment $128,000,000.00 

For the military establishment 93,000,000.00 

For the naval establishment 118,000,000.00 

For the Indian Service 13,000.000.00 

For pensions 143,000,000.00 

For public works 57,000,000.00 

For interest on the public debt 24,000,000.00 

For Postal Service 170,590,515.00 



Total estimated expenditures $746,590,515.00 

Or a deficit of $8,000,000.00 
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The ordinary revenues for 1905, as compared with 1904, show an increase 
of $3,042,935.45. while the expenditures were less by $15,123,407.86. The net 
results for the fiscal year was an excess of expenditures over revenues of 
123,004,228.60. 

For the past two years the expenditures of the Government have been in 
excess of the revenues to the aggregate amount of more than $64,000,000. 
This, however, included the extraordinary expenditures in 1904 of $50,000,000 
on account of the Panama Canal. 

During the fiscal year 1905 there was an addition of $900 to the interest- 
bearing debt, while there were reductions of $600,675 in the items on which 
interest had ceased since maturity, and $3,302,146.30 in the debt bearing no 
interest. The net reduction was $3,901,921.30. 

The available cash balance in the general fund June 30, 1905, was 
1145.477,491.89, a reduction for the year of $26,574,076.13. 

The revenues for the first quarter of 1906 were $147,014,725.10 and the 
expenditures $156,588,966.66, an excess of expenditures over receipts of 
$9,574,241.56. In the first quarter of 1905 expenditures were $17,856,615 in 
excess of receipts. 

United States notes to the amount of $11,517,579 and Treasury notes for 
$340,675 were redeemed in gold from the reserve fund during the last fiscal 
year. The redeemed notes were immediately exchanged for gold, and the 
reserve was thus kept intact. 

The trust funds at the close of the fiscal year 1905 amounted to $992,- 
467,969, a net increase for the year of $14,723,400. 

The total amount of United States paper currency issued during the last 
fiscal year was $637,750,000, and the redemptions were $623,026,600. 

Gold certificates increased $23,499,400, while silver certificates were re- 
duced $5,211,000 and Treasury notes $3,565,000. The annual cost of mainte- 
nance of the paper currency issued by the Government averages about two- 
tenths of one per cent, of the amount outstanding. 

National-bank notes to the amount of $308,298,760 were presented for re- 
demption during the year. This was 65.84 per cent, of the average amount 
of notes outstanding. The expenses incurred were $247,973.26, which have 
been assessed upon the banks at the rate of $0.80 993-1000 per $1,000 of their 
notes redeemed. 

The deposits in National banks to the credit of the general fund at the 
beginning of the year were $102,290,863.64. but the excess of expenditures 
over revenues in the early part of the year soon made it apparent that the 
cash in the Treasury vaults would be reduced below the limit required by 
prudence. Calls were therefore issued withdrawing from the depository banks 
a part of the public moneys held by them, and the balance therein to the 
credit of the general fund at the close of the fiscal year 1905 was $65,084,- 
246.87. This withdrawal of public funds from the banks was accomplished 
without disturbance to business. 

The withdrawal of public moneys from depository banks released a 
considerable amount of Government bonds, which the banks have used largely 
as a basis for increasing their circulation. The bonds pledged to secure 
bank circulation have increased $52,050,250 during the year, while those 
pledged to secure public deposits have decreased $39,578,600. 

During the year $68,739,793 was added to the money in circulation. The 
per capita circulation advanced from $30.77 July 1, 1904, to $31.38 November 1, 
1904; then declined to $30.86 April 1, 1905, and at the close of the year. 
June 30. 1905. stood at $31.08. Bv October 1, 1905. the total money in cir- 
culation had advanced to $2,624,230,391, a per capita circulation of $31.39, 
42.8 ner cent, of which was gold. 

To maintain the present per capita circulation the increase in population 
of the country makes it necessary to add about $50,000,000 to the monetary 
stock each vcar. 

The gold in the Treasurv, including the reserve and trust funds, October 9, 
1905. amounted to $739,898,600.36, a sum never equaled in our annals; nor 
has eny other government ever held so much of the precious metal. 

Tbp dcm*»nd for small denominations of currency has been continuous 
throupko"t the vear. The volume of United States paper currency of the 
denominations of $10 and under has increased $167,186,321 since March 1, 
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1900, but only $14,629,320 of this increase took place during the last fiscal 
year. Bills of the denomination of $20 and over have been redeemed and 
reissued in the smaller denominations in an effort to respond to the demands 
for small notes. Tne limit has practically been reached in making changes 
in the denominations outstanding through the process of redemption and 
reissue. In future the redemption of outstanding large United States notes 
and silver certificates will be too slow to meet the call for small bills. 

During the past year the usual facilities have been extended to aid in the 
movement of the crops. The deposits for transfer in the New York and 
Chicago sub-Treasuries were $30,093,034, for which payments by telegraph 
were made at other points in the denominations required to meet the de- 
mands of the locality in which the funds were to be used. Heretofore the 
Treasury has been able to keep up this exchange by vigilance and fore- 
thought in the preparation of currency for the anticipated needs. If these 
accommodations are to be continued, some action must soon be taken by 
Congress to enlarge the volume of small notes. 

The moneys received in the redemption and exchange account during the 
fiscal year 1905 amounted to $1,150,625,763, and were equal to forty-four per 
cent, of the money in circulation at the close of the year. 

The silver dollars in circulation June 30, 1898, were $58,482,966. The 
amount of this coin distributed at Government expense for transportation, 
from July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1905, was $275,636,512, but the amount in 
circulation on the latter date was only $73,584,336. 

Subsidiary silver coin to the amount of $27,606,185 was distributed to 
depositors during the last fiscal year. The average rate for transportation 
on shipments of silver coin during the year was $1.90 per $1,000. 

Mint Service — Domestic Coinage. 

The domestic coinage of the mints during the fiscal year amounted to 
152,422,302 pieces, of the value of $91,172,729.83. Of this, $79,983,691.50 was 
gold coin. The coinage of the standard silver dollars was $310; of subsidiary 
silver, $9,123,660.60, and of minor coin, $2,065,067.73. The silver dollars 
were coined from bullion purchased under, the act of July 14, 1890. Of the 
subsidiary silver, $7,752,131.75 was likewise coined from this bullion. 

Silver Coin. 

The stock of bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, became 
wholly exhausted during the past year. The coinage of silver dollars is 
necessarily discontinued, and no subsidiary silver coins are being made ex- 
cept by the recoinage of the abraded and uncurrent coins of the same 
denominations as they accumulate in the Treasury. It probably will be 
necessary during the coming year to draw on some other supply of silver 
to meet the constant demand for these coins, and I recommend that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to cause the recoinage of abraded 
and uncurrent silver dollars, in amounts not exceeding $5,000,000 per year, 
into the several denominations of subsidiary coins as they are required. 
These abraded dollars, unfit for circulation, are accumulating, and some 
provision for their recoinage should be made. They can not be recoined into 
dollars without a loss which the Secretary of the Treasury is not authorized 
to incur. As the subsidiary coins are of lighter proportionate weight than 
the dollar pieces, the latter may be converted into them without loss* to the 
Treasury or to the circulation. In view of the enormous additions now 
being made to the country’s monetary stock by the coinage of gold, the ob- 
jection sometimes suggested that the stock of full legal-tender money would 
be reduced bv such conversion seems unimportant. 

I would invite your attertion, also, to a feature of the law governing the 
issue of subsidiary coins which should be changed. Section 3527. Revised 
Statutes, provides that “silver coins other than the trade-dollar shall be paid 
out at the several mints, and at the assay office in New York city, in exchange 
for gold coins at par. in sums not less than one hundred dollars/* Under this 
mandatory statute the mints are called upon to supply new coin, although 
there may be an abundance of coin in good condition for use in all the offices 
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of the Treasury. The purpose of the applicants is to obtain coin which has 
never been in circulation. Instances have been noted vf banks and depart- 
ment stores which made a spacialty, for advertising purposes, of paying out 
only new coin. The manufacture and issue of new coin by the mints, when 
the Treasury already holds a stock ample to supply all needs, involves use- 
less expense; it causes a redundancy in the circulation and forces an equal 
quantity into the Treasury for redemption. It is evident that the system is 
wrong, for if the practice of obtaining new coin at the mints continues to 
grow the Treasury will be unable to put out any coin that has been in circu- 
lation. The issue and redemption of these coins should be through the 
Treasury and sub-Treasuries only. I recommend the repeal of the provision 
quoted, which requires issue by the mints and assay office. 

Minor Coinage. 

Section 3528, Revised Statutes, provides a minor coinage metal fund not 
exceeding $50,000, which the Secretary of the Treasury may place at the dis- 
posal of the superintendent of the mint at Philadelphia for the purchase of 
metal for the one and five cent coins. The total value of metal in the mint 
for this purpose, including that in all stages of coinage, can not therefore ex- 
ceed $50,000. When this fund was created by the act of February 28, 1873, the 
amount was ample (the total minor coinage for that year was $494,050), but 
last year the minor coinage amounted to $2,065,067.73, and in the month of 
October alone to $285,350. The fund is inadequate to handle this volume of 
business, and inconvenience is experienced in consequence. There is no good 
reason why the making of minor coins should be restricted to the mint at 
Philadelphia. The Secretary of the Treasury should be authorized to use 
any of the mints for this coinage and to increase the minor coinage metal 
fund to a maximum of $250,000. 

Gold Bullion in the Redemption Fund. 

In my report of 1904 attention was called to the fact that the provision 
of the monetary act of March 14, 1900, requiring that whenever the gold coin 
in the redemption fund shall fall and remain below $100,000,000 the issue 
of gold certificates shall cease, virtually restricts the amount of bullion in 
the redemption fund to $50,000,000. No good purpose is served by arbitrarily 
fixing the proportions of coin and bullion in this fund, and it was probably un- 
intentional. The law in its first section directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to maintain a reserve fund of $150,000,000 “in gold coin and bullion,” ap- 
parently leaving the relative proportions to the discretion of the Secretary. 
In another section, the purpose of which was to prevent the depletion of 
the fund below $100,000,000, the provision referred to is made. The security 
and effectiveness of the fund would not be diminished if this section was 
made to read that “whenever and so long as the gold coin and bullion held 
in the reserve fund in the Treasury for the redemption of United States notes 
and Treasury notes shall fall and remain below one hundred million dollars,” 
etc. There is practical convenience and advantage in having a considerable 
share of the gold in the reserve fund in the form of bullion. No important 
demand upon the Treasury for gold ever occurs except for export, and for that 
purpose bullion is always preferred by the shipper and is the most desirable 
form of payment for the Government, as it saves the cost of coinage. The 
law as it stands has the practical effect of limiting the Treasury holdings of 
bullion and of causing an unnecessary amount of coinage. I recommend the 
amendment of section 6 of the act of March 14, 1900, to read as above. 

Production and Deposits of Gold. 

The production of gold in the United States for the calendar year 1904 is 
estimated at $80,464,700, and the industrial consumption at $28,655,963, of 
which $22,930,036 was of new material. The original deposits of gold at the 
several mints and assay offices aggregated $143,378,969.86. 

Loans and Currency. 

The outstanding principal of the public debt June 30, 1905, was $895,- 
158,340, an increase of $900 in the fiscal year, due to the issue of four per cent. 
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bonds of the funded loan of 1907 in settlement of accrued interest on four 
per cent, refunding certificates surrendered during the year, in accordance 
with the act of February 26, 1879. 

On October second the refunding of three per cent, bonds of the loan of 
1908-1918 and four per cent, bonds of the funded loan of 1907 into two per 
cent, consols of 1930 was resumed in pursuance of the circular published Sep- 
tember 28, 1905, the outstanding bonds to be received at a valuation equal to 
their present worth to realize an income of two and one-half per cent, per 
annum, and the two per cent, consols to be issued at a premium of one per 
cent. These terms differ from those of the refunding under the circular of 
September 23, 1903, only in the premium charged for the new bonds, which 
is one per cent, less than in 1903. 

Up to and including November 15 there were refunded $10,488,300 three 
per cent, bonds and $33,422,950 four per cent, bonds, for which the Depart- 
ment has issued $43,911,250 two per cent, consols of 1930. 

The interest-bearing debt of the United States outstanding November 1, 
1905, was $895,158,940. Of this amount, bonds of the face value of $549,599,59u 
were held by the Treasurer of the United States in trust for National banks as 
security for circulating notes and deposits, leaving $345,559,350 in the hands 
of other investors. 



Revenues. 

It is impossible to adjust revenue laws with mathematical accuracy. The 
amount that given schedules of customs duties and internal-revenue laws will 
yield is always uncertain. Conditions which can not be anticipated are 
always reflected in revenues. A very small cloud in the financial sky will 
cause a marked fluctuation in customs receipts. Thus far in the current fiscal 
year receipts from customs have been fourteen per cent, higher and internal- 
revenue receipts five per cent, higher than during the same period of the 
preceding year. Should these percentages of increase continue throughout the 
year, public revenues from these sources will be increased $48,000,000. Be- 
cause of these uncertainties Treasury estimates have been based upon a 
probable net increase in all classes of revenues of $24,000,000. Should any- 
thing arise or anything be done to disturb industrial conditions, however, re- 
ceipts are as likely to fall below those of a year ago as to continue at the 
present rate of increase. 

Expenditures also fluctuate. Appropriations for public buildings, river and 
harbor improvements, and for the construction of naval vessels are available 
until expended, but it is impossible to anticipate with what rapidity the au- 
thorized work will progress. Then, in addition, appropriations are made a 
long time in advance, while receipts are current. It follows, therefore, that 
revenues and expenditures are never equal. Each fiscal year of our history 
has shown either a deficit or a surplus, and each has received equal criticism, 
and from the same sources. 

The difference between actual receipts and actual expenditures during the 
last fiscal year was smaller than in any year since 1897, and smaller than 
any year save seven since 1860. On sixteen occasions since 1860 the differ- 
ence between receipts and expenditures exceeded $100,000,000; on nine occa- 
sions the difference, though less than $100,000,000, exceeded $50,000,000, and 
on twelve occasions the difference, though less than $50,000,000, was greater 
than in the last fiscal year. In the entire forty-five years, on seven occasions 
only has the difference between actual receipts and actual expenditures been 
less than during the fiscal year of 1905. It will be wise, therefore, to keep 
extraordinary appropriations as low as possible, or it may be found necessary 
to provide more revenue3. Fortunately, the Treasury holds a surplus of $80.- 
000,000 above a reasonable working balance, available if unexpected conditions 
should arise. This surplus, in my judgment, should not be encroached upon 
deliberately, for it will be found very convenient to offset the results of po- 
litical or economic disturbances certain to arise in the near or remote future. 

CURHENCY. 

The necessity for an elastic currency has received fresh emphasis in the 
last few months. Millions were loaned, approximately at one per cent, in 
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midsummer, and call money reached twenty-five per cent, in November. The 
exceedingly low rate was about as dangerous as the high rale, for the latter 
was the logical result of the former. Such extremes can and should be 
rendered impossible. 

As a means to this end, I suggest the advisability of permitting National 
banks to issue a volume of additional Government guaranteed currency, equal 
in amount to fifty per cent, of the bond-secured currency maintained by them, 
but subject to a tax of five or six per cent, until redeemed by the deposit 
of a like amount in the Treasury. By eliminating the words “secured by 
United States bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the United States” from 
National bank notes now authorized, the additional currency would be identi- 
cal in form with that based upon a deposit of bonds, and its presence would 
not alarm, for it would not be known. No new and distinct or unguaranteed 
form of money should be injected into our system. The tax would be ample, 
and more than ample, to cover the risk to the Government in guaranteeing re- 
demption. Manifestly, this additional currency would not spring into being 
until interest rates exceeded six per cent., and it would as promptly retire 
when rates became normal. Under these or any similar provisions ten per 
cent money would be well-nigh impossible, and the Treasury Department 
would be saved a most embarrassing responsibility. This may not be the 
only means of adding an element of elasticity to our currency system, the 
need of which is universally recognized. I suggest it as the plan which to my 
mind seems most feasible, and one fraught with no danger. 

Tbust Companies. 

In my report of one year ago I called attention to the large increase in 
the number of trust companies and the extraordinary growth of deposits 
therein. Few States require trust companies to carry any reserve whatever. 
Some of these institutions carry none, and few of them carry much. They 
are permitted by law to engage in well-nigh every kind of legitimate business 
appropriate to private citizens or corporations. Many of them are convenient 
adjuncts of National banks, and some, I fear, are occasionally used as a means 
to encroach upon the reserve contemplated by statute. I repeat some observa- 
tions I made on the subject one year ago: 

It is manifest that these institutions in our great cities, helpful as they have 
b«en to American development and commerce, unless conservatively managed, 
may become an element of danger to our financial system. They are already 
national in character, and several of them are of international influence. I 
suggest the propriety, therefore, of a law giving trust companies of large 
capitalization in large cities the privilege of incorporating under Federal law, 
with corresponding supervision. If such right were extended, the more con- 
servative would probably avail themselves thereof, and this would compel 
others to cultivate conservatism. It would not be necessary to extend to them 
the distinctive prerogatives of National banks beyond the capacity of being 
designated financial agents of the Government, thereby justifying Federal 
jurisdiction; nor should they be brought into competition with commercial 
banks, but they should be required to keep an appropriate, though relatively 
small, reserve within their own vaults, lest in times of financial distress their 
large deposits with National banks increase, rather than diminish, the evils 
of financial panics. These great concerns, if properly and conservatively con- 
ducted, may prove of great and even unforeseen advantage to public as well as 
to private interests; and the best time to safeguard the country is when skies 
are clear. 



Panama Bonds. 

By act of Congress approved June 28, 1902, an issue of bonds was author- 
ized in aid of the Isthmian canal, now in process of construction. The act 
provides that the bonds shall bear interest at two per cent., and shall not be 
sold below par. In former reports I have called attention to the fact that 
these bonds, if now issued, would not be available as security for National 
bank circulation at a less rate of taxation than one per cent, per annum, and, 
therefore, would not be worth par. I believe a general statute should be 
enacted making all future issues of Government bonds available for National 
bank circulation subject to a tax of but one-half of one per cent, as in the 
case of the consols authorized by act of March 14, 1900. 
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Subsidiary Coinage. 

In several previous reports attention has been called to the necessity for 
additional subsidiary coinage. The time has arrived when it must be de- 
termined whether the Government will again become a purchaser of silver or 
will use for this purpose, as the demands of the country require, the five 
hundred carloads of silver dollars now in the vaults of the Treasury, the 
metallic value of which is approximately fifty per cent, of their circulating 
value. Since their recoinage into smaller denominations will in nowise con- 
tract the volume of currency, every principle of prudence points to their grad- 
ual use rather than to the purchase of more silver. In any event, I think the 
abraded and uncurrent silver dollars, which can not be recoined Into dollars 
without loss, should be converted into subsidiary coinage at not to exceed 
$5,000,000 per annum. 



Clean Money. 

For the purpose of providing the people of localities distant from sub- 
Treasuries with cleaner currency, I recommend such legislation as will place 
upon the Government the cost of transportation to the Treasury for redemp- 
tion of worn and mutilated United States notes and certificates below the de- 
nomination of $10. The cost of transportation of worn National bank notes to 
the Treasury for redemption is now a charge upon the bank of issue and not 
upon the sender. It is but reasonable that the Government, which issues the 
major portion of our paper money, should likewise bear the burden of its 
return when no longer fit for current use. 

A Department Savings Bank. 

There are in the District of Columbia, approximately, 17,000 clerks and 
other permanently employed officials, receiving a salary of $900 or more per 
annum. Many of these are well advanced in years, several nearly ninety, 
quite a number past eighty, and hundreds past seventy. Some of these would 
have been separated from the Service ere this but for the element of sympathy 
which cannot be eliminated in concrete cases where separation means casting 
the unfortunate upon the charity of friends, and especially if there be no 
friends. It is impossible to observe the faithful service of this great army of 
associates for any considerable period without becoming intensely interested 
in their welfare. 

The atmosphere of the departments is not favorable to the accumulation of 
savings. The average clerk lives to tho limit of his income, and many are in 
debt. There is probably no city in the world where the rate of compensation 
for ordinary services is as high as in Washington, and there is certainly no 
city of its size in this country where savings banks deposits are as small. 
Six Savings banks in the city of Washington report deposits aggregating but 
little over $3,000,000, while Detroit, Mich., about the same size as Washing- 
ton, has one savings bank with deposits of $7,500,000; Minneapolis, Minn., 
slightly smaller than Washington, has a single Savings bank with $12,000,000 
on deposit, and Cleveland, Ohio, slightly larger than Washington, has one 
Savings institution where 70,000 depositors have $46,000,000 on deposit. 

I believe it incumbent upon the Government to do everything reasonably 
within its power to inculcate within the departments principles of economy 
such as Benjamin Franklin taught, the application of which will, in every 
case, barring sickness and misfortune, insure competency. 

There are in the Treasury building 359 clerks who have served over thirty 
years. One hundred dollars saved each year and kept at interest at four per 
cent, would have yielded nearly $6,000, which is a competency in many por- 
tions of the United States and actual wealth in some. 

For the purpose of encouraging those in departmental service to save 
something from their salaries (which average, in my judgment, fully twenty- 
five per cent, higher, all things considered, than is paid for like services 
elsewhere), I think it would be wise to charter a Savings bank upon the 
mutual plan prevalent in some of the States. 

If this should be deemed expedient, I suggest that the board of directors in- 
clude an assistant secretary from each department, to be named by the head 
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of the department. The executive committee 3hould be chosen from among the 
best business men of the city, whose known interest in others will prompt 
them to render thoughtful, efficient, and unselfish service free of charge. The 
institution could be placed under the supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency without additional expense. The only persons, therefore, to draw 
salaries would be a treasurer and the few necessary clerks. Having no capi- 
tal on which to pay dividends, and with expenses reduced to the minimum, 
such an institution ought to yield the depositors approximately four per 
cent. To insure its management solely in the interest of Government clerks 
and employees, deposits should not be accepted from others. 

The institution, I think, should be called the Department Savings Bank, 
and if properly managed, and if due encouragement and advice be extended 
throughout the departments, I see in it great possibilities. About all that the 
departments now teach is punctuality and faithfulness in the discharge of the 
particular duties brought to each desk. There is no reason why they should 
not teach self-reliance and independence. Nothing will put spirit into a 
clerk quicker than the dawn of consciousness that there is within his reach a 
competency, and a competency is within the reach of every clerk in the de- 
partments who will practice even a few of the rigid economies which have 
laid the foundation of nearly every American fortune. 

This must not be understood as a recommendation that the Government 
embark in the banking business. I favor no such policy, and I very much 
doubt the wisdom of withholding a portion of accrued compensation to pro- 
vide an annuity, or a gross sum to be paid when existing relations terminate. 
Such a course inculcates dependence and careless extravagance. Nothing 
would so surely sap the self-reliant independence of a clerk as to regard the 
Government as his voluntary and benevolent guardian. The Government can 
well afford to surround its servants with a wholesome instructive atmosphere 
and to afford every encouraging opportunity, but in the last analysis the in- 
dividual must be taught self-reliance. 

Leslie M. Shaw, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

To the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 



A DEMAND FOR MORE SMALL BILLS. 



A N evidence of the business prosperity of the country is afforded by the 
demands made upon the banks for notes of small denominations. 
The difficulty of meeting this demand, and a proposed remedy, are 
given in the following letter: 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : 

Sir: The National banks throughout the country are having endless 

trouble to satisfactorily supply their customers with paper money of the de- 
nominations of one and two dollar bills, and the laws are such, restricting 
their issue, that the Treasury Department cannot overcome the difficulty 
unless a change in the law is made. Various propositions have been sug- 
gested to remedy the trouble, but nothing practical has resulted. About a 
year ago. Treasurer Roberts made a suggestion in his annual report some- 
what as outlined in the following proposed bill, but even that got no further 
than a suggestion from his pen. 

The demand for the small denominations is increasing each year, as the 
volume of business throughout the country grows, and bankers are feeling 
the pressure upon them. The trouble is not confined to any section of the 
country. From my correspondence upon this subject with bankers, I find a 
remedy is wanted as much in New Orleans as in Chicago, and as badly In 
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Boston, New York and Cincinnati as anywhere else, and in the rural districts 
also. 

I feel that some remedy should be given, and with this in view, I have 
prepared the accompanying proposed bill, which, if nothing better can be 
suggested, will be presented to Congress and urged by Senator Daniel this 
coming winter. 

I feel it would be well for you to give some publicity to it, as it is a ques- 
tion of much interest to the bankers, and if it is thought that this bill will 
meet all requirements, they can urge its passage through their Senators and 
Representatives. 

In explanation of the proposed bill, it will be observed by reference to 
the National Bank Act, Sec. 5172, that the “denominations prescribed T>y 
law," are set forth in the following language. After reference to the manner 
of engraving plates, and dies for National bank notes, the act recites: “and 
shall have printed therefrom, and numbered, such quantity of circulating 
notes, in blank, of the denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $1,000, as 
may be required," etc. 

There will be, by the adoption of this bill, no restriction to a bank taking 
out all of its circulation in $5 bills, if it so desires, and it seems to be the 
accepted theory in the Treasury Department, that the inevitable result of 
increasing the circulation of $5 bank notes, and printing $5 gold certificates, 
will be the greater flow into the Treasury and sub-Treasury of silver certifi- 
cates for redemption, the only notes, under the law, in lieu of which one and 
two dollar bills may be issued. 

I would like for you to give this subject some consideration, and if you 
think well of it, to make some mention of its provision, if nothing more, in 
your journal. Robert N. Harper, 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 16, 1905. President American National Bank. 



A Bill to be Presented to Congress to Increase the Number of One and 
Two Dollar Bills in Circulation. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: That Sec. 6, of the Act of March 

14, 1900, reading as follows: “That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 

authorized and directed to receive deposits of gold coin with the Treasurer 
or any Assistant Treasurer of the United States in sums of not less than 
twenty dollars, and to issue gold certificates therefor in denominations of not 
less. than twenty dollars," be so amended to read as follows: The Secretary 

of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to receive deposits of gold 
coin with the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the United States in 
sums of not less than five dollars, and to issue gold certificates therefor in 
denominations of not less than five dollars. 

And be it further enacted: That Sec. 12, of the Act of March 14, 1900, 

which provides: “That the circulating notes furnished a National banking 

association under the provision of this act shall be of the denominations 
prescribed by law, except that no National banking association shall be en- 
titled to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency, or to issue, or to 
reissue, or place in circulation, more than one-third in amount of its circu- 
lating notes of the denominations of five dollars; be amended by striking 
out all that part of the section after the words “prescribed by law," beginning 
with the word “ except " and ending with, and including in the elimination, the 
words “denominations of five dollars." 
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SOME PHASES OF THE COUNTRY CHECK 
QUESTION.* 



O NE of the very important questions which the American banker has 
not yet solved, one which he is daily struggling with in his own 
way, but which must be answered for all, is the handling of the ex- 
change of this great country with the greatest facility and at the 
least expense. Certainly, outside of New England, or more correctly speak 
ing, that section covered by the Boston Country Clearing-House, we are 
paying the maximum cost both in the matter of time and of exchange. The 
burden has from the beginning fallen almost entirely on the reserve and 
the eentfal reserve city banker. I say almost entirely, for in a few instances 
the country banker allows his reserve funds to rest without interest with the 
city agent, thus allowing the full income on the available balances to cover 
the items of cost and services. In still other instances, a deduction from 
interest allowances for average outstanding time is permitted to partially 
cover this cost, but on the whole the exchange balance is found on the debit 
ledger of the city bank, and in increasingly large figures. 

Meaning of the Term “ Exchange.” 

Let us inquire as to the meaning of the term exchange. Commonly the 
act of giving one thing for another which is regarded as equivalent, is ex- 
change. In foreign transactions, that is, between one country and another, 
presuming that all countries have the same currency and that the sum of the 
debts due from one country to another are equal, the transactions are liqui- 
dated without the passage of any money. This also is exchange, and what is 
commonly termed par exchange, but if there is a greater sum due from 
one country than is due it from another, the debts cannot be simply written 
off, but the balance, after one has been applied as far as it will go toward 
covering the other, must be transmitted in the precious metals. Then the 
bills of the creditor country become at a premium, and this is the sum which 
is sufficient to cover freight and insurance of the metal with a profit suffi- 
cient to compensate the banker for trouble and the temporary occupation of 
bis capital. To reverse this proposition would be to put exchange at a dis- 
count; or, in other words, in the creditor country the debtor country’s bills 
would be at a discount. This, then, is the basis for establishing international 
exchange rates, unless some extraordinary condition develops, such as the 
anticipated difficulty in procuring the metal for shipment. The premium, 
however, could not exceed the cost and risk of remittance in gold, together 
with a trifling profit, because if it did the debtor would send the gold itself 
in preference to buying a bill. 

Principles Governing Exchange. 

Now, let us inquire how far these principles govern the exchange trans 
actions in this country. 

With the passing of the unfortunate State bank currency came the estab- 
lishment of banks under Federal control, and through that agency the use 
of the check and the draft became prevalent. Under the provisions of the 
National Bank Act banks of the National association in certain cities were 
appointed reserve agents. In selecting the reserve city in which he pur- 
posed to carry the reserve funds of his bank the country banker naturally 
selected the one to which his section was tributary. Thus the banks of New 

•An address, delivered before the Philadelphia Chapter American Institute 
of Bank Clerks, by Wilson T. Berger, of the Merchants' National Bank, Phila- 
delphia. 
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England, with few exceptions, selected Boston and New York their reserve 
cities, those in the Middle tttaies selected i\ew fork and Rniladelpnia as 
their convenience suited. The south Atlantic States selected Baltimore and 
New Orleans. The Middle West was divided between Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Cnicago. Ail Mlcmgan went Detroit way, and so on covering all the 
States; but few indeed were the banks that did not have at least one New 
York city coi respondent. Besides the reserve city banks each bank corre- 
sponded with irom three to a dozen banks in neighboring counties, among 
which the checks of each circulated freely and settlements were made 
weekly or semi-monthly, as the case required. Frequently these balances 
weie written off without the necessity of disturbing the reserve balances, so 
that the expense of labor only entered into the cost of collecting the local 
check. At that period the check seldom got out of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, for when the merchant or manufacturer purposed paying a bill in the 
commercial center of his State, or in some foreign State, he would invariably 
purchase a bank draft. The rate of exchange in these instances was, as a 
rule, arbitrary, depending more upon the value of the purchaser as a patron 
of the bank along some other line than on the elements entering into the 
above-ref erred-to basis of rates. But as the banks grew in numbers and the 
use of checks in payment of foreign bills became more general, the banke* 
found he could charge the collecting bank a maximum rate with less com- 
punction than he could charge his depositor a minimum rate, and so he 
encouraged the use of the check. It then became more advantageous to dis- 
continue the reciprocal arrangements between the local banks, so that all 
checks would come through the reserve city banks for collection and remit- 
tance, less, of course, a certain rate of exchange. As before mentioned, 
nearly every country bank carried at least one New York city account, and 
to that bank was sent practically all the foreign checks received, so that the 
several New York city banks became a national clearing-house. The burden 
was tremendous and resulted in the w f ell-known action of the associated 
banks fixing certain rates for certain zones. But that did not solve the 
problem, and certainly no one expected that it would. What happened, 
however, was to transfer the burden to other reserve cities. This business 
has not come to the reserve city banker without solicitation; on the con- 
trary, it has been most studied and competition among banks in the same 
city has been of the keenest sort. As a result of this competition some of 
the most flagrant abuses have been created. It is ridiculous for a country 
bank with a reserve balance, we will say of $25,000, to divide it among six 
or eight correspondents, ostensibly for the purpose of a greater measure of 
safety, but really for the purpose of corralling all or nearly all of the ex- 
change drawn on his bank. Yet this in many instances is a fair average of 
the number of reserve accounts carried in proportion to reserve balances. 
One and sometimes two of the six or eight banks are selected (because of 
special facilities for handling the business) to collect all the country cash 
and collection items which the bank will have in the course of things to 
collect, and on the collecting banks falls the burden of the country check. 
The collecting banks naturally and deservedly expect a balance, the income 
of which is sufficient to cover the expense of collecting these checks along 
with a reasonable profit; but lie is left to do it with a many times divided 
balance, and therefore with resulting losses. And in seven cases out of ten 
the collecting bank is obliged to pay the same rate of exchange to the re- 
ferred-to patron as his neighbor who enjoys a dormant balance. When 
attention is called to the unprofitable side of an account the country banker 
will invariably express surprise that his particular checks are expensive to 
collect, while he at the same time is charging a fixed rate of exchange on 
all items sent him for collection. This practice of the divided reserve 
account is prevalent only in a town where there are two or more banks, be- 
cause the one-bank-town banker will surely get all checks drawn on his bank 
and of course on his own terms. 

Recently on the occasion of a personal call soliciting the account of a 
newly-organized bank in this State, I was told by the prospective Cashier 
that he would not connect with a reserve city bank having a large country 
business, because he wanted to favor his collecting bank with a par collec- 
tion and by connecting with one doing a large collecting business he would 
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be taking checks at par on which, if he had no reciprocal connection with 
the bank, he would be able to charge a certain rate of exchange. He, there- 
fore, purposed to open an account with a reserve city bank with few, if any, 
country connections, and how they collected his items, he cared not. 

Some Evils of Divided Resebves. 

The dividing of the reserve balances among several reserve cities has 
made possible the practice of kiting on a much larger scale than formerly. 
Usually, this is the last resort of the under-capitalized merchant or manu- 
facturer, but it has developed that two or more banks in different com- 
munities have operated together along these lines to create exchange on 
which they were charging their usual rate. This is one of the most repre- 
hensible practices I know, and that a banking system is extant which 
permits that sort of business is extremely unfortunate. Another very com- 
mon abuse is the practice of issuing Cashier’s checks to pay bills in a 
foreign State. Recently one came to my notice which was drawn in a little 
town up the State and made payable to a Kansas City, Missouri, firm. The 
issuing bank enjoyed the use of the funds representing the amount of this 
check for a much longer period than it would if a draft had been drawn on 
a reserre city, besides by this method the drawer was able to charge a 
certain rate of exchange when the item was presented for payment, which 
doubtless was the real motive. The practice of drawing on one reserve city 
through another reserve city on account of transfer of funds has grown out 
of the present system. I refer to the banker, we will say, in South Caro- 
lina, who having an account in each of the reserve cities of New York, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, desires to transfer his Cincinnati funds to 
Philadelphia, and does so by drawing a draft on Cincinnati and sending it to 
Philadelphia. By this process his funds are drawing interest in both cities, 
while the draft is in transit between Philadelphia and Cincinnati. He would 
not tliink of transferring the same balances from Cincinnati to New York 
in that way, for if he did he would be obliged to pay New York a fixed rate 
ot exchange and suffer a deduction of at least four days from his interest- 
bearing balances. Instead, he requests the Cincinnati bank to make the 
transfer to New York for his credit and advice; which is straight business. 
We ask ourselves why we cannot here in Philadelphia conduct our collection 
business in a similar businesslike way. The answer is this: some one or 
another of the Philadelphia banks are daily being told what they were 
similarly told the day before to the effect that their neighbors or their com- 
petitors in other cities allow interest on day of receipt and say nothing of 
the character of the items. So it becomes a question of putting up with 
these abuses or seeing your account go to one of your competitors. 

Present Rates Arbitrary. 

We find, then, that the rate of exchange governing settlements between 
the country banks and the reserve city banks are with few exceptions purely 
arbitrary, depending entirely upon the country banker’s sense of fairness. 

Few indeed are the instances where the rate of exchange is governed by 
the cost of transferring currency, because the use of the check has become 
so general that more than ninety per cent, of all trade balances are 
liquidated through that medium, and the country banker is able to write all 
of his debts by the use of foreign bills which he receives, unless, of course, 
local conditions are greatly affected by the disbursement of large sums of 
money in payroll accounts, as is the case, we will say for instance, with the 
City of Altoona. There the Pennsylvania Railroad is practically the sole 
resource of the working people, and wages are paid for in cash, which drifts 
into the banks and must be shipped in order to cover the foreign bills of 
the merchants and dealers. So it is that the country banker likes the 
present check system, because it delays the date of payment and is moreover 
one of his considerable sources of income. It has been my privilege to 
meet a great many country bankers in their own bank home, and I have met 
with but one who really “cussed” the country check, and that because his 
two more energetic neighbors succeeded in securing about all the checks 
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drawn on his bank, which he was obliged to pay at par. The problem Is 
truly with the reserve and central reserve cities, one each of which has in a 
way solved it for themselves. 

Objections to tiie New York Plan. 

The action of the associated banks of New York has- not met with the 
approval of the bankers throughout the country for several reasons. One 
reason particularly which appeals to us here in Philadelphia is that it makes 
no discrimination between the bank carrying the profitable balance and the 
one carrying the unprofitable balance; that however large the balance of the 
country bank the rule applies just the same. These charges, too, are not 
always used to pay for direct service but are turned to profit account and 
the checks sent on the long circuit for collection. Moreover, and this is the 
real objection, if all reserve and central reserve cities adopted a similar 
plan the burden would fall back upon the people, I mean the masses — for 
that system presupposes the use of drafts drawn on reserve points in pay- 
ment of merchandise bills which, if the country merchant and manufacturer 
was obliged to pay with an additional rate of exchange, it would mean that 
just that much additional must be added to the selling price of his goods, 
and the people — the masses — would be carrying a burden which need not be 
a burden at all, if carried where it should be carried. There is absolutely 
no merit in the New York plan which commends itself to the student of 
economics. The New York bankers simply used the easiest and most 
effective way of keeping out the country check. They were able to do this 
because of their great commercial as well as their great financial strength. 

Tiie Boston Plan Commended. 

The Boston Country Clearing-House appeals to us as the most economic 
and most expeditious plan which has yet been devised. We remember with 
pleasure and profit the address of the manager, Mr. Sears, before this 
chapter last winter, in which he remarked the operations of the clearing. 
You all remember in this connection that the cost of converting the New 
England country check into loanable funds is but seven cents per thousand, 
as compared with the average rate for the Middle and South Atlantic States 
of from $1.00 to $1.50 per thousand and from two to four days’ time. The 
system can well be practiced in New England but nowhere outside unless 
adopted by all reserve cities. 

American Bankers’ Association as an Instrumentality of Reform. 

Should not this great question be solved by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation? Through what other medium could so vast a scheme be effected, 
and why, granting that there is no other, is it that this question does not 
form even a part of the deliberations of their annual meetings? 

This question was put a few days since to a western reserve. city banker 
who was laboring with the question in his way, and he replied promptly, 
“They are afraid of it;’’ so perhaps we as young bankers are rushing in 
where wise men fear to tread. 

Let us then make some inquiries in this connection. To begin with, the 
New York bankers are not particularly interested, because they have already 
met the issue to them very satisfactorily. While Boston would undoubtedly 
be a large gainer by the spread of their own system, they do not appear to 
be zealous in that direction; certainly they have no occasion to take the 
initiative. We now confine the inquiry to the two remaining central reserve 
cities; namely, Chicago and St. Louis, and all other reserve cities. Suppose 
that all country bankers, National, State and private — all members of the 
American Bankers’ Association — would consent to either remit at par to 
some designated point in their section or pay all their checks at par pre- 
sented at the counter of their designated reserve agents, what would be the 
result? Doubtless this, an entire readjustment of reserve balances. The 
New England banker would no longer maintain balances with Albany, Balti- 
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more and Philadelphia, as nine-tenths of them now do. There would be no 
occasion to do so. Their exchange would naturally be collected through 
their immediate reserve centers; namely, Boston and New York. By such 
an arrangement Albany, Baltimore and Philadelphia would lose heavily in 
deposits to both those cities, because therein is their greatest need, which 
need would be augmented on account of the concentration of exchange 
naturally collectable through those centers instead of by the present arrange- 
ment whereby they are presented through at least a half dozen reserve cities. 
It is not likely, therefore, that any one of the three cities would take the 
initiative; it is not likely that there will be concerted action without the 
co-operation of all reserve cities. It will be readily admitted that no other 
reserve city could take action similar to that of Boston and New York. 
While Philadelphia is from her peculiar geographical position the gainer by 
the action of both Boston and New York, her position is such that similar 
action would mean the withdrawal of almost the entire country bank busi- 
ness which would unquestionably go to our neighboring reserve cities. Con- 
tinuing on the supposition that all country banks would pay their checks at 
par, there would be in all other reserve cities a readjustment of balances, 
and all would lose to New York, for New York is, and will undoubtedly 
continue to be, the greatest selling city in the United States. New York 
under such a system would be an even greater financial center than it is 
to-day. The advantage or disadvantage of such a condition to the manu- 
facturing and industrial centers is a debatable question and will not be 
considered in this paper; but with the present high premium which is paid 
here in Philadelphia and in Pittsburg, just two instances may be taken as 
an indication of what it might be if large sums were withdrawn from useful 
commercial pursuits and taken to New York where they are pretty apt in 
figuring in Wall Street manipulation. 

We then conclude that whatever action is taken to bring about a more 
suitable adjustment of exchange rates or the enlargement of the New 
England plan must come through the united efforts of all the reserve and 
central reserve cities. This is possible only through the American Bankers’ 
Association. It may be necessary to bring all banks of deposit under Federal 
control before the desired result can be brought about. I know of no more 
profitable employment for the American Institute of Bank Clerks than a 
thorough study of this really great problem. To begin with, we must find 
just where the burden belongs; we must not compromise with any system 
which will eliminate the country check from commercial transactions; on 
the contrary, we want to increase its usefulness and facilitate its collection. 

Wilson T. Berger, 

Merchant*' National Bank. Philadelphia, 



CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL BANKING LAWS. 

C HANGES in the National Banking Law were urged at the recent annual dinner 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago by John L. Hamilton r 
president of the American Bankers’ Association. 

We need at first a properly secured elastic currency under Federal control,” 
said Mr. Hamilton. “ Secondly, there should be a change in the limitations on the 
amount of loans, a provision that is constantly violated by all National banks. The 
third suggestion covers the privilege of loaning a limited amount on not to exceed 
40 to 50 per cent, of a fair cash value of real estate. I recommend also a change in 
the manner of selecting bank examiners, and the payment to each examiner of a 
fixed salary, with such assistants as may be required to properly perform his 
duties. ” 
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F OR some years the matter of insuring or guaranteeing bank deposits has 
been talked of and written about. The subject is now attracting more 
and more attention. It is being forced to the front. It has been taken 
up by State bankers’ associations, and plans have been presented by the 
members; it has been discussed in banking papers, and by bankers individ- 
ually or in groups of two or more, but almost always from the viewpoint of 
the banker. 

Some bankers seem to be under the impression that by having deposits 
insured they are granting too much and acknowledging that there is a weak- 
ness in their banks which does not really exist The banker may be very 
sure his bank is strong and well managed, but the depositor can only hope 
and believe it is strong, well managed and safe — he has no mean^ by which 
he can have the same positive knowledge that the banker has. 

Government Deposits Already Guaranteed. 

The United States Government and many State governments require from 
banks a full guarantee for the funds deposited with them. The governments 
have no more right to such insurance than has the individual depositor. 
Some bankers seem to recognize this and decline to handle Federal or State 
deposits. Many bankers who have National, State and city deposits seem to 
think it a thing to be proud of — for they make special mention of it in their 
advertisements and on their statements. But some of their depositors do not 
think it so fine when they know it means that the governments — National, 
State or city — are preferred depositors, because the deposits are insured 
against loss or depreciation, while they themselves have no recourse whatever 
if the bank should fail. 

A bank should not show partiality any more than a railroad should, and 
the agitation now going on concerning the partiality shown by railroads can 
be applied to banks with equal force — and it is so applied by some depositors. 

Character of Security for Deposits. 

Deposits are really call, demand or time loans to the bank for which the 
bank gives no security or collateral to the individual depositor. Of course, 
the depositor has the services of the bank at his command for the collection 
of checks, drafts and notes that come to him in the course of business. But 
in many places he has to pay exchange for this service, and so he should if 
his average balance does not warrant the bank collecting them free; the 
sensible and honest depositor knows this and willingly pays the exchange. 

But the question is, What security has he that the money he has on de- 
posit in the bank will be returned to him when he wants it? No security 
whatever beyond the general condition and standing of the bank. In many 
cases this is sufficient and the depositor feels satisfied and loses no sleep 
over it. Nevertheless the bank should be willing to guarantee to him the 
return of his money whenever he may want it— especially if the bank can by 
some means, without great expense to itself, do this; and it can do it by in- 
surance on the plan recently proposed. 

There is one exceedingly pleasant feature about this question — it is this: 
The agitation is not being carried on by the depositors, but by the bankers 
themselves, and this is very gratifying to the depositor. It is true that every 
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banker is a depositor as well as a banker; because the items he receives on 
deposit he must deposit in another bank to secure payment, unless they are 
drawn on his own bank. He may not consider the sending of an item for 
collection and remittance as a deposit with the bank to which it is sent, but 
it is such in reality although not in the same way as the merchant is a de- 
positor in his bank. The banker therefore has a very personal interest in the 
insurance of the deposits of other banks. 

Mb. Allis* Plan Discussed. 

Amongst the various plans suggested the one that seems most complete 
and that covers the ground most fully is the one that was presented by Mr. 
C. F. Allis, of Erie, Pa., at the American Bankers’ Convention recently held 
at Washington, D. C. It has many commendable features, and no banker 
ought to seriously oppose it unless he has something vastly better to propose 
in its place. But even this contains a few provisions that the depositors 
would like to see improved for their personal benefit. Still, they would rather 
have this proposed amendment become a law than not to have any law on 
the subject. 

Concerning the main feature of this plan Mr. Allis says: “The Receiver 

must first collect the assets, and assess the stockholders 100 per cent, if 
necessary. The stockholder loses his stock (twice), the banker loses his 
bank and his reputation besides, but the deficit comes out of this guarantee 
fund.” 

The depositor asks: When does the deficit come from the guarantee or 

insurance fund? Will it not be until after all the assets have been realized 
on and the stockholders have paid their assessments, or the Receiver is 
convinced that he cannot collect them? These questions are answered by 
section 2 of the proposed amendment thus: 

“That whenever a Receiver of a National bank who has been appointed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency shall have collected and realized from 
the assets of any bank which has been placed in his charge all that in his 
judgment can be realized from said assets and shall have collected from the 
stockholders ah amount equal to the par value of their stock as far as is pos- 
sible, in accordance with existing law, and shall have made his final report, 
showing the amounts due and unpaid to the depositors and other creditors, 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall forthwith draw his draft upon the 
insurance fund in the hands of the United States Treasurer and shall remit 
to each individual depositor the balance due and unpaid as shown by the 
proof of claim which has been certified by the Receiver as correct.” 

How long will it take the Receiver to realize on these sources and be 
ready to make his final report? Sometimes it can be done in a short time — 
inside of twelve months, and sometimes it takes more than twelve years. 
The depositor might not object to waiting a few months for his money, 
although it may inconvenience him very much; but it would be almost as 
good as lost to have to wait ten or twelve years for it, or for part of it. In 
this connection Mr. Allis says: “There would be some delay in payment 

(/. e. Prom the insurance fund to make up the deficit), but a receiver’s cer- 
tificate would not be much below par, and could be sold.” If there was a 
SPod prospect of an early settlement the certificate could be sold easily at a 
discount, but If the time of settlement was uncertain the discount 
might be very heavy. 

Time Required fob Failed Banks To Make Settlement. 

The best way to get light on the time it would take to make the final 
settlement, is to go to the same source of information from which Mr. Allis 
gathered some of his facts for argument — the Comptroller’s Reports. The 
report for 1904 shows that 438 National banks had gone into the hands of the 
Receivers between February 25, 1863 and October 31, 1904. Of this number 
twenty-one had been restored to a condition that allowed them to be reopened 
for business, and that left 417 to be wound up by the Receivers. Of these 
7 
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417 there were seventy-one, as shown by this report, that were not yet finally 
closed. 

On June 27, 1887, the 115th National bank that failed passed into the 
hands of the Receiver. It was the Fidelity National, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and after seventeen years it was still unsettled, and only 69.40 per cent, due 
to depositors had been paid. 

In 1890 two failed that were still unsettled when the report was made; 
one had paid twenty per cent, and the other seventy per cent, to the de- 
positors — both were Kansas banks. Fourteen years would have been a long 
time for the depositors to wait for the guarantee to be fulfilled. 

In 1892 twelve banks were taken charge of by the Receivers. One was 
still pending final settlement — it was a bank in New Mexico, and only 63 & 
per cent had been paid to the depositors. 

During the year 1893 — the banner year for National bank failures — sixty* 
nine banks failed, and seven of them were still indebted to their depositors 
from 4% to fifty per cent, of their deposits. 

By way of favorable contrast only twenty-three National banks failed in 
1894. Two of these were still unsettled, and, what is still worse, they had 
only paid fifteen and twenty per cent, to depositors — one was in Missouri, 
the other in Denver. The depositors in these banks would not think very 
favorably of a guarantee of their deposits if they were still waiting — after 
ten years — for their money to come from the insurance fund. 

In January, 1895, one failed in Binghamton, N. Y.; and the depositors 
were still waiting for half of their money, as only fifty per cent, had been 
paid up to October 31, 1904. 

We might follow on in this way through the Comptroller’s lists and see 
how long some would have had to wait for their money — and some of these 
may still be unsettled. The 1905 report of the Comptroller may show that 
some or all of these were finally closed — the report has not been issued at the 
time of writing this. It is hoped that most of them have been settled. 

But before leaving the list of failed banks let us notice this: Since 

March 26, 1900, when the 391st National bank that failed — the Merchants’ 
of Rutland, Vt. — was taken charge of by the Receiver there were forty-seven 
other National banks that failed, and only thirteen of them had been finally 
closed, leaving the depositors of thirty-five banks still waiting for part of 
their deposits. 

Occasionally a bank that had failed is settled quickly. The First National, 
of Cape May, N. J., the 433rd in the list, failed May 24, 1904, and was finally 
closed October 11, the same year, in the short time of four months and 
eighteen days, and paid 100 per cent, to depositors. 

The one most quickly settled of those that failed in 1892 was the 172nd — 
time eight months and three days, paying 100 per cent. Of those that failed 
in 1894 the most quickly settled one was the 263rd — time one year, one month 
and three days, and paid 100 per cent. 

The last that had been finally closed from the failures of 1892 was on 
August 28, 1901; from those of 1893 was on September 30, 1904; from those of 
1894 on April 27, 1904 — nine, eleven and ten years respectively. 

These extracts from the Comptroller’s Report are interesting, and prove 
to the depositors and bankers that something definite should be done in 
connection with the insurance, as to the greatest length of time the de- 
positors would have to wait to get all their money, if the bank should for 
any cause fail to meet its obligations and go into the hands of a Receiver. 

Depositors of Failed Banks Should Be Paid in a Reasonable Time. 

The noteholder need not care what bank goes into the hands of a 
Receiver, for he can get the note redeemed any time. Why not give the de- 
positor the promise of a definite time within which his deposit would be paid 
back? 

If a National bank officer wished to present insurance of deposits as a 
favorable argument to a party who kept his account with a trust company, a 
State bank or a private bank, to induce him to bring his account to th? 
National bank, the party’s natural question would be — how soon would the 
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money be paid? If he had to answer, not until after all collections are made 
from assets and stockholders that can possibly be collected; and that it may 
be one year, five years, or ten or more years before the final payment is made, 
he would not be likely to be favorably impressed by the argument. 

The thing that should be done is this: Guarantee to pay the depositors 

in full at, or before the end of one year after the Receiver takes charge. If 
the Receiver has not made collections enough by the end of the year to pay in 
full, draw the balance, or deficit, from the insurance fund; and then turn 
all proceeds from the remaining assets into the insurance fund. This will 
be a guarantee that will appeal to the depositors with some force, and it will 
make the National banks by far the safest banks in the world. 

In his address Mr. Allis said, as an argument in favor of his plan, “There 
would be no runs if deposits were guaranteed by a fund in the hands of the 
United States Treasurer/' We believe he is right in principle, but if no 
definite time for payment from that fund was known it would not be a very 
strong preventative. 

To make full payment within a year might cost the bankers a little more 
for the insurance (no change in Mr. Allis’ plan need be made to create the 
fund), but it will be worth all it costs — even if it is never needed. We carry 
fire insurance, not because we expect to need it, but simply as a guarantee 
in case a loss by fire should occur, over which we would have no control, our 
loss would be made good: and we do not consider the premiums paid as 
money wasted because we have had no occasion to collect from the insurance 
companies on account of a loss by fire. In the same way insurance of 
deposits should be looked at by the banker. 

Mr. Allis’ plan of making the insurance compulsory, and a part of, every 
National bank is a wise provision, for if it were in any degree optional it 
would weaken it at once. There is one optional feature in the National 
banking law: it is concerning the issue of currency; but only ten out of the 
5495 banks in operation October 31, 1904, did not issue currency. Still, they 
were compelled to make the necessary deposit of United States bonds with 
the Treasurer at Washington, and they have $246,500 in par value of bonds 
deposited. 

May success soon crown the efforts of those who have labored and studied 
to bring so useful and helpful a provision into operation; and may it be the 
wisest and most beneficent that can be produced by the mind of man! 

Charles Wesley Reihl. 



If bank deposits are to be insured, it would certainly be desirable that a 
time be fixed when depositors would be paid. But to delay this payment 
for one year, or for any time, would defeat one of the principal objects of 
such insurance — the protection of general business interests from the hard- 
ship caused by bank failures. — Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 



THE CASSANDRAS. 

Mister Vanderlip gib warnin', 

Hard times come along, 

Dis chile keep right on a shoutin’ 

Spendin’ wif a song. 

Mister Schiff, he say a panic 
Cornin’ some fine day, 

Dis chile ain’t the least bit frightened. 

Fling de coin away. 

Like as not it nebber happen, 

All men make mistakes, 

So I just go on a livin’, 

Free fum chills an’ shakes. 

But when my ole woman, Chloe, 

Tells me, onprepared, 

“Rastus, dat ar stockln’s empty,’’ 

Den I’m gittin’ scared. 

— McLandburgh Wilson, in “New York Times.’’ 
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T HE universal material prosperity at present enjoyed in Canada is cer- 
tainly worthy of emphasis. The crops have exceeded all previous 
records, and, as one result, $75,000,000 of profits will be distributed 
amongst the small population of Manitoba and the new provinces. It 
is, moreover, calculated that less than ten per cent, and probably not more 
than five per cent, of the available fertile lands have as yet been brought 
under cultivation in the West. Farmers, merchants, manufacturers and rail- 
ways are growing rich and fat, immigration continues on a large scale, and 
the future seems exceedingly bright. 

While much is heard of the remarkable growth and development of the 
West, it is mostly in regard to the vast prairie lands so fertile for grain 
production. Of British Columbia little is heard at the present, but in reality 
changes of great importance are rapidly taking place. The country has gone 
through the various stages of development of a purely lumber country; then 
was added the resource of mining, and this province is now coming rapidly 
to the front in the most satisfactory of all industries, that of agriculture. In 
the Okanogon Valley fruit is grown that equals anything that is produced in 
any other part of Canada, its peaches and grapes comparing favorably with 
those of California. Cleared land is selling all the way from $200 to $400 an 
acre; and this can be better understood when one realizes that an acre of 
land in the prairie section will produce about $25 per annum gross at its 
best; but an acre of land in the mountain district will produce in apples or 
peaches an annual gross return in the neighborhood of $500. This com- 
parison will show readily what a valuable asset British Columbia has in 
its agricultural land, and few persons realize the thousands and thousands 
of acres of valuable property lying in the mountain valleys only awaiting the 
settler’s hand. 

It is noteworthy, therefore, that besides the immense grain-producing 
areas in the West, there are tracts of country, equally desirable or even more 
so, that have not yet begun to attract immigrants. 



Enormous Increase in Trade. 

The total exports of Canada for the five months ending November 30. 
of the current fiscal year were greater by five millions than the total exports 
for the whole of the fiscal year 1895. The increase in domestic exports for 
the five months over the same period of last year was in round figures 
$18,000,000, and the gain in the aggregate trade for the five months was 
$26,000,000. These figures denote the remarkable expansion that has taken 
place in the trade of Canada in the last decade, and which is still going 
forward at a rapid rate. 

Comparing the wages paid in Canada with those paid in American manu- 
facturing establishments, it is found that the Canadian manufacturer pays 
$148.64 less a year to each employee than is paid in the United States; and 
this despite the fact that there has been an increase of about 33M* per cent, 
in the wages of Canadian workers in the last twenty years. But of course, 
cheap labor is not always an advantage in the conduct of industries, and 
the question deserves more investigation. Why in all the groups is the 
average price of labor cheaper in Canada than in the United States — in tw r o 
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countries contiguous to each other, and peopled by the same races of men 
employed in the’ same industries? It may be due to a lower cost of living 
in one country than in the other, or to less efficiency of labor, or to a 
relatively larger supply of workmen, or to a narrower margin of profit on a 
more circumscribed production — although as a matter of fact the ratio of 
wages to the value of products is 2.58 less in the United States than in 
Canada. But in the home of great industries with capital and products of 



Imposts. 


November, 

mu. 


! November , 
I 1906. 


Five month*, 
mu. 


Five months, 
1906. 


Dutiable goods 

Free goods 


$11,284,965 
1 10,17^*270 


| $13,746,974 
9,739,518 


$62,430,244 

42,172,945 


$69,863,976 

42,633,145 




Total 


$21,450,235 

321,136 


$23,486,492 

149,595 


$104,603,189 

4,564,586 


$112,497,121 

4.038,427 


Coin and bullion 




Grand total 


$21,780,371 

3,383,577 


$23,635,887 
j 3,722,392 

i 


$100,167,776 

17,704,705 


$116,535,548 

18.928,144 


Duty collected 


Domestic Exports. 


The mine 

The fisheries , 

The forest 

Animals and products. 

Agriculture 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 


$2,131,921 

1,912,044 

2,952,903 

3,346,760 

3,471,290 

1,606,497 

5,471 


| $2,812,522 

| 1,976,080 

| 3,139,811 

9,366,126 
9,669,428 
2,100,933 
7,894 


$15,179,928 
6,564,269 | 
17,840,010 
34,601,279 
12,641,023 i 
8,350,952 1 

21,688 j 


$15,282,328 

7,340,767 

18,034,634 

39,135,464 

22,744,436 

9,222.702 

30,761 


Total 


$18,426,886 


$29,072,794 


$94,099,147 


111,791,082 



multiplied millions, the advantage of conditions is almost sure to prevail. 
This is indicated by the ratio of capital to value of product, which is 75.50 
in the United States, and 92.90 in Canada, as well as by the average value 
of product per employee, which is $2,279 in the United States, and $1,398 in 
Canada 



Navigation. 

Much attention is still being given to navigation in the St. Lawrence. 
The intention is to light and buoy this route and the Atlantic seaboard so 
as to lessen the risks of navigation, decrease the number of losses, and 
thereby directly affect the rate of insurance paid by Canadian manufactured 
products exported to other countries. These improvements are being carried 
on and will be completed as quickly as possible. The Government is sparing 
no efforts to make this route safe and desirable. 

Canadian Bank Statement. 

Owing to the high rates for money recently prevailing in New York, con- 
siderable interest attaches to the changes in the Canadian bank-note circula- 
tion incident to the crop-moving period. It may be safely said that the fall 
demands were met without any especial strain on the banks. Indeed, the 
Canadian banks have been sending money to New York, as is shown by the 
increase in the item of call loans elsewhere than in Canada. From Septem- 
ber 1 to October 31 the note circulation increased by $14,393,000. The maxi- 
mum circulation for October was $78,464,000 — not far from the legal limit. 
But future demands for an enlarged note issue will be met by the additions 
now being made to the country’s banking capital. 

At the close of October the total liabilities of the banks were $658,645,000, 
showing an increase of 12.9 per cent, over the previous year. 

Altogether the bank statements are of a satisfactory character and indicate 
a healthy growth of business. 
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O N January 3 Frederick D. Kilburn, Superintendent of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York, transmitted the following re- 
port to the Legislature: 

Though for several years the number of State banks of deposit and dis- 
count has and no great variation, growth in their volume of business and im- 
provement in their condition have been considerable and practically continuous. 
The September, 1905, reports of these institutions show aggregate resources 
never before equaled, the increase for the year having been sixty-four million 
dollars, and for two years one hundred and forty millions. Moreover, the 
gain has proceeded gradually, and almost uninterruptedly by quarterly 
periods, testifying that its causes are not local or transitory. While it Is 
true, of course, that it could not have occurred except for the marked gen- 
eral prosperity that the State has enjoyed, it is gratifying that it represents 
also, as I believe, better banking methods and a more thoughtful care in the 
administration of the banks themselves. Unquestionably fewer faults are dis- 
covered in institutions by the Department’s examiners than they customarily 
reported only a few years ago, and I think that “book surplus” stands today 
more nearly than ever before for actual values. Certainly the Department 
is increasingly insistent that doubtful loans and investments be charged to 
profit and loss, and so eliminated from assets; and it finds a far readier and 
more cheerful compliance with such requirements than bankers were formerly 
wont to manifest. Indeed, there are but few banks the market value of whose 
stocks and bonds and real estate is not reported at a higher valuation than 
that at which they are carried on the books, and thus, if the loans and dis- 
counts be good, the reported surplus of the banks fails to reflect fully their 
actual strength. 

I am not, however, to be understood as suggesting that there are no banks 
whose administration does not call for betterment, or whose affairs are in 
quite a satisfactory state, though these are fortunately in the very small 
minority. They are in the main institutions whose officers are not of the most 
competent, and whose boards of directors have been inattentive to their duties. 
Recent startling disclosures in other fields of finance ought to be a lesson 
to such directors, and induce more vigilant and thoughtful regard by them 
for the obligations which their trusts impose. The Superintendent of Banks 
neglects no proper opportunity to urge this requirement, and to try to impress 
upon the directors the necessity of closer attention to their duties. 

There were one hundred and ninety-two banks in the State system at the 
close of the fiscal year, a net increase of six from the corresponding date 
In 1904. Of the whole number forty-six were located in the Borough of 
Manhattan, one in the Borough of Bronx, one in the Borough of Queens, and 
twelve in the Borough of Brooklyn. During the year fourteen new banks 
were authorized, and eight were closed. Of those newly organized, one went 
into voluntary liquidation within a few weeks of its opening, the field which 
its management had hoped to have it occupy not proving as profitable as 
had been anticipated. Of the remaining seven closed banks, two were merged 
with other institutions, two went into voluntary liquidation, and three failed. 
The two that voluntarily liquidated are continued as branches of other in- 
stitutions; one as a branch of a trust company, and the other as a branch of 
a bank. 

In estimating the extent of the State banking system, however, mere num- 
bers of separate organizations are not alone to be considered, for seventy- 
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four branch offices of banks have been established in the city of New York 
since 1898, and each of these branch offices is to the locality where it is 
situated at least equal in the accommodations it affords and the general 
convenience which it serves to that which an independent organization would 
extend. In effect the whole number of State banks may, therefore, be re- 
garded as two hundred and sixty-six rather than one hundred and ninety-two. 

Five banks increased their capital during the year by an aggregate of 
$1,035,000, and none reduced its capital. The total capital of the banks 
organized during the year was $1,930,000, and of those that were closed 
$750,000. The net increase in capital was $2,215,000, and the total at the 
close of the year was $30,585,700. Surplus gained in the same period $2,630,* 
321, and totaled $36,718,118, which is to capital as 120 to 100. 

The reports of the banks as of September fifth, 1905, made their aggregate 
resources $507,582,970, which, as already stated, are the largest in the history 
of the system. 



National Banks. 

The following statement concerning National banks as of August 25, 1905, 
the date of report by these institutions nearest to the close of the fiscal 
year, is based upon data furnished me by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
On the date named there were three hundred and seventy-eight National 
banks engaged in business in this State, a net gain of eleven for the year. 
Later in the fiscal year one other bank was chartered. Forty-two of these 
institutions were located in the old city of New York, and four in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. The aggregate capital of National banks in the State 
of New York was $143,908,001, their aggregate surplus and undivided profits 
$lo^,498,042, and their aggregate resources $1,917,585,535. Surplus stQod as 
to capital as 107 to 100, or thirteen points under the like comparison in the 
case of the State banks. The new National banks organized during the 
fiscal year numbered twenty-four, and the number closed by voluntary 
liquidation ten. Two National banks in the State failed, and were placed 
in charge of Receivers during the year. 

Failures During the Year. 

Three State banks and one trust company failed during the fiscal year. 
Two of the banks were small institutions, and were dragged down by out- 
side connections. 

One, the State Bank of Ovid, was owned almost wholly by A. C. Wilcox 
6 Co., a firm of private bankers in New York city, with branches scattered 
in a dozen or more small places about the State, and controlling also this 
institution at Ovid and a National bank at Cornwall. The firm failed, and 
the two banks which it dominated had to be closed. That at Ovid has 
thus far paid eighty per cent, of depositors’ claims. 

The State Bank of Forest ville was so involved with the National Bank 
of Fredonia that when the misdeeds of the Cashier of the latter were dis- 
covered, the ruin that he had wrought was found to have wrecked the Forest- 
ville institution also. The Bank of Forestville has thus far paid fifty per 
cent, to its depositors, and is expected to pay about thirty per cent, additional. 

The failure of the German Bank of Buffalo was in circumstances out 
of the ordinary, and affected something like eight thousand depositors. The 
disaster that came to it may be traced primarily to an excessive payment 
of interest on deposits, a practice which I regard as the greatest menace of 
the day to safe banking, and which I have done my utmost to discourage 
and diminish; to large loans to each of three or four interests on inadequate 
security, and to careless management. 

A change of ownership of the German Bank had occurred in March, 1904, 
control having passed from Buffalo interests to parties who were strangers 
to the locality and unidentified with its people and affairs. Between exami- 
nations they borrowed largely from it. Distrust of the new management 
developed, and caused a run upon the bank. Its directors declined to 
support the institution with their personal means and credit, and under these 
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conditions the clearing-house refused assistance and relief. In consequence 
I was compelled to close the bank, and take possession of its business and 
affairs. It was in due time referred by me to the Attorney-General, and a 
Receiver was appointed. 

The Merchants’ Trust Company in New York is the only trust company 
that has failed in more than ten years past, and the second in the history 
of the system in this State. 

Wretchedly poor judgment and mismanagement had loaded up this com- 
pany in 1903 with guarantees and poor loans and investments to an aggre- 
gate exceeding five million dollars. The condition thus created left to the 
Superintendent of Banks only the alternative of reporting the company 
at once to the Attorney-General for institution of proceedings in insolvency, 
or of trying to work it out of its difficulties. It seemed clear that to pursue 
the former course would surely Impose a loss of at least half upon the 
depositors, while negotiations which were at once opened by me encouraged 
the hope that the institution might be saved, or at least that depositors 
might be saved from loss. As to a single transaction these efforts brought 
release to the company from one obligation of three-quarters of a million 
dollars, and collected a debt of over two millions and a quarter on account 
of an enterprise which afterwards became bankrupt. Provision for taking 
out the other slow and insufficiently collateraled loans, though continually 
promised by the trust company officers, could not be made, and in May last 
the doors of the institution were closed. It has since paid every depositor 
one hundred cents on the dollar, and if matters pending In the courts be 
decided in its favor there is promised a substantial dividend to the stock- 
holders. 

Certainly between three and four million dollars more were realized by the 
creditors and stockholders of the Merchants' Trust Company by the course 
pursued with regard to It than could have been realized if it had been re- 
ported to the Attorney-General at once upon my discovery of the blundering 
and mismanagement of its officers. In a considerable number of other cases, 
banks are to-day prosperous and strong which could not possibly have paid 
out in full had they been closed summarily when conditions in them oc- 
casioning apprehension and anxiety were ascertained by this Department. 

The Peconic Bank at Sag Harbor was found in May, 1905, to have been 
systematically robbed by its Cashier, and had to be closed. However, re- 
covery of a part of the sums stolen, and a voluntary payment of an assess- 
ment by the stockholders, made the impairment good within a few days, 
when the bank was reopened, and is still doing business. 

It is pertinent, I think, in connection with recital of these failures to 
observe that it is a strange and wholly unwarrantable theory of supervisory 
responsibilities and obligations that some modern critics assert as to the 
Banking Department. Unregardful of the fact that an institution may be 
found and left by an examiner clean and strong, and that it may nevertheless 
be wrecked or looted by its management almost in a day, and unheedful, also, 
that the Superintendent of Banks has no voice in choosing officers, or au- 
thority to compel directors to be attentive to their trusts, they would yet 
charge him with the requirement that he be informed constantly of every 
bank and trust company’s exact condition, possess the prescience to know with 
certainty what loans and investments will prove good or bad, and decide 
instantly with infallibility of judgment whether the interests of creditors and 
of the public will be best served by closing at once an institution that is 
in difficulties, or by permitting it to continue business under surveillance, 
and undertaking to save it. Indeed, some deny to the Superintendent the 
right to the exercise of any discretion whatever in such a case, and insist that 
he ought to proceed immediately to take possession of any institution whose 
affairs he may find to be so involved as to make doubtful its ability to meet 
fully ali of its obligations at the moment. 

Banking Law Amendments. 

There were more changes in the Banking Law in 1905, and of larger 
Import, than had been made before in years. Most of them were suggested. 
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and the conditions prepared which predisposed the Legislature to their 
enactment, by the circumstances attending the failure of the German Bank 
in Buffalo. But for the sentiment aroused by that experience it is doubtful 
if a number of the acts in question could have been passed. The first of the 
statutes so induced is not an amendment of the Banking Law at all, but of 
the Penal Code, the provision of which inhibiting overdrafts by officers, 
agents, tellers or clerks of any bank, banking association or Savings bank 
having been broadened to include directors and employees also, and, further, 
to make the provision applicable to trust companies as well. There seems 
a grim significance, too, in the fact that whereas the old provision contained 
the words, “and thereby wrongfully obtains the money, notes or funds of 
such bank” the word “wrongfully” is dropped in the new. 

A new subdivision is added, making it a misdemeanor also for an officer, 
director, agent, teller, clerk, or employee of any bank, Savings bank, bank- 
ing association or trust company to ask, or to receive or to consent or agree 
to receive, any commission, emolument, gratuity or reward, or any money, 
property or thing of value or of personal advantage for procuring, or en- 
deavoring to procure, for any person, firm or corporation any loan from, or 
the purchase or discount of any paper, note, draft, check or bill of exchange 
by, any such institution, or for permitting any person, firm or corporation 
to overdraw an account. 

This new subdivision has been criticized in banking circles in New York 
city, with complaint that if it be held to mean what it seems clearly to say 
difficulty will be experienced in finding men of wealth and influence to serve 
as directors of banks and trust companies. It is represented — I do not say 
how truthfully — that hitherto the practice has obtained where a director 
of, say, a railway corporation arranged for a loan to it, or for the financing 
of one of its enterprises, by a banking institution of which he was also a 
director he was accorded for such a service a personal commission of some 
sort; and it has been seriously suggested that if denied the opportunity thus 
to profit from such transactions, men of large means and influence would 
decline to be directors in banks and trust companies. It would be a reflec- 
tion, I think, upon one’s standard of business propriety if an actual instance 
of this character were to arise, and also a forceful illustration of the neces- 
sity for the enactment in question. Acts performed in a dual relationship 
of trust should be regulated by the most rigorous rules of fidelity, and, surely, 
on neither side should the interests of the trust be sacrificed or subordinated 
to the personal profit of the trustee. 

No less than thirteen acts were passed in 1905 amending the Banking Law, 
and in some respects radically. 

Chapter 297 changes the requirements for reports by banks and trust 
companies to the Superintendent of Banks, compelling trust companies to 
report upon call by the Superintendent of Banks “at least once in every 
three months,” Instead of semi-annually at fixed dates; and providing 
also that both banks and trust companies shall state in such reports “the 
amount of deposits the payment of which in case of insolvency is preferred 
by law or otherwise over other deposits.” 

Chapter 394 directs examinations of banks, individual bankers and trust 
companies to be made by the Superintendent of Banks at least twice a year, 
instead of annually, as heretofore. 

Chapter 414 enlarges the powers of trust companies with regard to serv- 
ing as guardian, receiver or trustee of any minor, and as depositary of any 
moneys paid into court, whether for the benefit of any such minor or other 
person, corporation or party. Prior to this enactment a trust company could 
so act only when the annual income of the estate was not less than one hun- 
dred dollars. The amendment removes that limitation. 

Chapter 416 is aimed against “one-man banks,” and is designed to make 
“directors direct.” It provides that “each communication directed by the 
Banking Department to a bank, Savings bank or trust company, pertaining 
to an investigation or examination conducted by the Department, or to the 
affairs of such a bank, Savings bank or trust company, or containing sug- 
gestions or recommendations as to the conduct of the business thereof, shall 
be submitted by the officer receiving it to the board of directors or trustees 
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of such bank. Savings bank or trust company at the next meeting of such 
board.” 

Chapter 418 has a like purpose, and by exacting examinations by the 
directors themselves of banks and trust companies, the reports of which 
must be submitted to boards of directors, tends to acquaint such officers with 
the conditions which obtain in their respective institutions. The beneficial 
possibilities under this requirement are large, and if the examinations for 
which it provides be carefully and thoroughly made concealment of matters 
which comprehend danger or loss ought not to be practicable. The exami- 
nations in question must be made in April and October of every year by 
such number of directors, not less than three, as the board may decide, and 
must cover particularly ‘‘the loans and discounts, with a special view of 
ascertaining the value and security thereof and of the collateral security, if 
any, given in connection therewith.” The reports of these examinations must 
be sworn to, and, besides being made to the boards of directors, must be 
filed in duplicate within ten days of their completion in the respective banks 
or trust companies and in the Banking Department 

One of the greatest causes of bank failures is the fault of making excessive 
loans to a single individual or interest. Chapter 456 amends section 25 of 
the Banking Law so as to prohibit unsecured loans by a bank or trust com- 
pany to any person, company, corporation or firm to an amount exceeding 
the one-tenth part of the bank or trust company’s capital and surplus, and 
also any liability by any person, company, corporation or firm, no matter how 
well secured, beyond forty per cent, of the bank or trust company's capital 
and surplus. The former limitations were twenty per cent, for an unsecured 
loan, and fifty per cent, for a secured liability, or on commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person negotiating it. 

Chapter 564 adds to the previously existing restrictions against individuals 
or corporations other than Savings banks advertising or representing them- 
selves as Savings banks, a prohibition of the use of the word “savings” in 
their banking business by banks, banking associations, individual bankers, 
firms, associations, corporations or persons other than Savings banks or 
building and loan associations organized under the laws of the State of New 
York. 

Until chapter 649 of the Laws of 1905 was passed the method prescribed 
in the Banking Law for making good an impairment of capital was of doubt- 
ful interpretation, and unworkable besides. The amendment in question 
simplifies the procedure, and makes it practical in such exigencies. 

The only act passed by the Legislature in 1905 particularly affecting Sav- 
ings banks was chapter 401, amending subdivisions 5 and 6 of section 116 of 
the Banking Law, which regulate in part the investments permissible to 
those institutions. The amendment departs from the old law, which specified 
the cities outside of the State of New York, and also the particular railway 
companies, in whose bonds the Savings banks might invest, in that, instead of 
limiting such investments to named railway companies and cities, it estab- 
lishes a standard based upon certain defined conditions, the possession of 
which by any railway company or municipality entitles its bonds to admis- 
sion into the list of Savings banks securities. The change would seem to 
be wise in every respect. It lays down safe lines for determination of 
allowable investments, and will tend to make it more difficult hereafter for 
intrigue and combinations to put through measures legalizing bonds for 
Savings banks which could not otherwise procure such recognition. More- 
over, it broadens the list of investments for Savings banks without impairing 
its quality, and thus may be expected to operate to make such yield a slightly 
higher average income. 

New Banks. 

Whereas but a single State bank was organized during the fiscal year 
ended September thirtieth, 1904, fourteen such banks were authorized dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. Just half of the whole number were located in the 
city of New York. One, the Metropolitan Bank, was converted from the 
national system and two of the up-State institutions represented the busi- 
ness of former private bankers. Only four of the fourteen, an unusually 
small proportion, are capitalized at the statutory minimum. The list is as 
follows: 
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Date of 

NAME. Location. Authorization. Capital. 

Prospect Park Bank of Brooklyn Brooklyn Oct. 7,1904 $100,000 

pruttsburg- State Bank Prattsburg. . . . Oct. 14,1904 25,000 

Union Stock Yards Bank of Buffalo Buffalo Nov. 3,1904 150,000 

Interboro Bank, New York New Y'ork. . . . Dec. 16, 1904 100,000 

Newark State Bank Newark Jan. 24, 1905 50,000 

Bank of the Commonwealth, Brooklyn. . .Brooklyn Feb. 15, 1905 100,000 

Bank of Lima Lima Feb. 28, 1905 25,000 

State Bank of Trumansburg, N. Y., The. .Trumansburg.Mar. 10, 1905 25,000 

Ridgewood Bank, Brooklyn Brooklyn Mar. 15, 1905 100,000 

Metropolitan Bank, New York New York. .. .Apr. 25, 1905 1,000,000 

Mattituck Bank Mattituck Apr. 26, 1905 25,000 

Home Bank of Brooklyn Brooklyn Jun. 30, 1905 100,000 

United States Exchange Bank, New York. New York....Jul. 8,1905 100,000 

State Bank of Williamson, The Williamson .. .Jul. 14,1905 30,000 



$1,930,000 



Closed Banks. 



The banks that closed during the year number eight, and of these two are 
practically continued by merger with other banks, and one by succession of 
a trust company to its business and location. The closed banks are: 

NAME. Location. Date of closing. Capital. 

•German Bank, Buffalo Buffalo Dec. 5,1904 $100,000 

fStuyvesant Bank. Brooklyn Brooklyn Apr. 26, 1905 200,000 

iBank of the Commonwealth, Brooklyn .. Brooklyn May 10, 1905 100,000 

•State Bank of Ovid, Ovid Ovid May 15, 1905 25,000 

JGansevoort Bank, New York New York ... .Jun. 13, 1905 200,000 

•State Bank of Forestville, Forcstville. . . Forestville .. . .Jun. 21, 1905 25.000 

^Merchants Bank of Brooklyn Brooklyn Aug. 26, 1905 100,000 

jConey Island & Bath Beach Bank, Coney 

Island Brooklyn Sep. 18, 1905 100.000 

$750,000 

Increase of Capital. 

Five banks increased their capital during the year, two of them in con- 
siderable amounts, as follows: 

Date of 
increase. 

..Jan. 4,1905 
..Feb. 7,1905 
. .April 26, 1905 



NAME. Location. 

State Bank of Belmont Belmont.. 

State Bank of Canastota Canastota. 

Union Bank of Brooklyn Brooklyn. 

Mechanics Bank Brooklyn .. .May 8,1905 

Fourteenth Street Bank in the City of New 

York New York.. May 15,1905 



Increase of 
capital. 
$15,000 
20,000 
100,000 

500.000 

400.000 
$1,135,000 



Assets and Liauilities. 

The following table compares the condition of the State banks by aggre- 
gates of items as reported September 8, 1904, and September 5, 1905: 

Assets. 

Loans and discounts, less due from 

directors 

Liability of directors as makers 

Overdrafts 

Due from trust companies, banks, hankers 

and brokers 

Real estate 

Mortgages owned 

Stocks and bonds 

Specie 

United States legal tender notes and notes 

of National banks 

Cash items 

Assets not included in any of the above 

heads 

Add for cents 



Total 



1904. 


1905. 


$240,312,935 

9,478,286 

160,091 


$272,369,835 
8,1 9S.11 4 
129,755 


42,767,603 

12.695,340 

4,885,216 

31,149,232 

40,980,063 


46,346,852 

13.739,095 

5.351,014 

38.314,619 

35,985,372 


19.601.875 

40,543,027 


19,305.329 

66,445,800 


913,018 

591 


1.396.579 

606 


$4 43,4 .87.30 7 


$507,582,970 



• Failed. 

* Closed by merger. 

I Voluntary liquidation. 

I Succeeded by a trust company. 
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Liabilities . 



Capital 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

Due depositors on demand 

Due to trust companies, banks, bankers 

and brokers 

Due Savings banks 

Due Treasurer State of New York 

Due building and loan associations 

Deposits preferred because secured by 

pledge of part of bank assets 

Amount due not included under any of the 

above heads 

Add for cents 



1904. 

$28,070,700 

22,994,282 

11,093,515 

304,866,403 


1905. 

$30,585,700 

25,300,231 

11,417,887 

370,357,663 


57,091,626 

16,561,922 

1,903,660 


50,263,043 

17,457,606 


531,973 




270,000 


904,901 

298 


1,398,549 

318 



Total 



$443,487,307 $507,582,970 



It is worth noting that according to the reports of these institutions as of 
November 9, 1905, a further gain is made in resources, the total being $522,- 
616,915. 



Total Resources. 

The reports to the Banking Department of the several classes of institu- 
tions subject to its supervision show, for the dates given, total resources 
as follows: 



Banks of deposit and discount, September 5, 1905 $507,582,970 

Savings banks, July 1, 1905 1,367,692,595 

Trust companies, September 5, 1905 1,500,147,309 

Safe deposit companies, July 1, 1905 7,462,660 

Foreign mortgage companies, January 1, 1905 4,858,068 

Domestic mortgage and security companies, January 1, 

1905 2,222,667 

Building lot associations, January 1, 1905 585,532 

Securities' companies. January 1, 1905 3,013,770 

Building and loan associations, January 1. 1905 41,883,842 



$3,435,449,413 



The gain over the previous year is $446,846,991 

And since January, 1896, the time I became Superin- 
tendent of Banks 1,885,213,169 



Note. — The resources of mortgage and security companies and 
of building lot associations did not appear in the like table given 
in reports previous to 1903, and they are not included in the figures 
of increase here given since 1S96. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Legislation enacted in 1905 covered so many important matters in the 
Banking Law which the public interest counseled should be changed that 
there is present occasion for but few recommendations. 

The experience of the year confirms me in the opinion that some re- 
quirement should be formulated and embodied in law to prevent the use of 
Savings banks by people of independent means and business capabilities for 
investment purposes. With possibly a few exceptions accounts of this 
character are not sought by the banks, and, therefore, the remedy should be 
to restrain the depositors rather than the banks. The case would be covered, 
I think, by the requirement proposed by me in former years, viz.: That a 

limit be fixed to the aggregate amount that any one person may have on 
deposit in any or in all of the Savings banks in the State, and that then, when 
any one offers for deposit in any Savings bank a sum equal to or exceeding 
an amount to be specified in the law, he must make and subscribe an affi- 
davit, to be filed with the bank, that the deposit so offered will not carry 
the aggregate of his deposits in all Savings banks in New York above the 
statutory limit. It should be further provided that false swearing in such a 
case be perjury. 

I renew also my recommendation of a year ago for the legislative authori- 
zation of branches of Savings banks. 
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The Attorney-General advises me that under the law a trust company 
may open branches at its pleasure in the city named in its charter at the 
place where its business is to be transacted, and that while in case of a bank 
application must be made to the Superintendent of Banks for his approval to 
open a branch, the approval must be given unless there is some question as 
to the solvency of the bank making the application. It is respectfully sug- 
gested that if there is reason for vesting the Superintendent of Banks with 
discretion to refuse authorization of a trust company, yet better grounds 
obtain why he should have power to determine whether a company is suf- 
ficiently strong and managed with such conservatism and prudence that it 
ought to be permitted to branch out in order to extend the field of its opera- 
tions. The disposition on the part of the trust companies to establish 
branches is more general and more urgent than meets my approbation, 
especially in consideration of the fact that it obtains even more with new 
organizations than with most of those which have already earned success 
and demonstrated prudence and wisdom in the conduct of their affairs. The 
same disposition is also manifest on the part of some banks. The tendency 
of trust companies and banks in thus reaching out for business into dis- 
tricts which are not tributary naturally to their principal location is to beget 
an unhealthy competition, inciting a bidding of interest at unwarranted and 
unprofitable rates. In my judgment power should be possessed by the 
Superintendent of Banks to apply when needful to such branching out a 
check both as to banks and trust companies. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts passed an act last year which requires 
that all corporations, firms and persons engaged in the selling of steamship 
or railroad tickets for transportation to or from foreign countries, who, in 
conjunction with said business, carry on the business of receiving deposits of 
money for the purpose of transmitting the same or equivalents thereof to 
foreign countries, shall make, execute and deliver a bond to named State 
officials conditioned for the faithful holding and transmission of any money 
or equivalents thereof which shall be delivered to it or them for transmis- 
sion to a foreign country. Transatlantic steamship companies, or their duly 
authorized agents, are alone exempted under this statute. Any person or 
firm continuing in the aforesaid business contrary to the provisions of the 
act are subject to a fine of from fifty dollars to one thousand dollars, or im- 
prisonment of from thirty days to one year. 

One of the New York city dailies recently investigated the operations of 
so-called bankers and ticket* agents of these classes In that city, and claims 
to have found more than three hundred of them who conduct their business 
'‘without the first principle of method or law to justify their existence.” 

It is charged by the paper in question that immigrants are thereby 
swindled out of more than one million dollars every year — a part by the 
flight of the “bankers” after they have accumulated deposits of from five 
thousand dollars to fifty thousand dollars, but more by their accepting funds 
from newly arrived immigrants for the purchase of steamship tickets, with 
agreement to transmit the same to friends or to relatives of the immigrants 
who had been left in Europe, and for whom the immigrants desire to provide 
means for coming to this country. It is represented that the tickets are 
neither purchased by the “bankers” nor sent, and that when an immigrant 
makes complaint to the “banker” he is tricked or frightened into not carry- 
ing the matter further, a not uncommon representation to this end being 
that it is a crime to send money out of the country, and that if the matter 
should reach the ear of the authorities the complainant would simply bring 
down a criminal prosecution upon himself. 

In view of such practices as these, it may be thought advisable that New 
York establish requirements on the subject similar to those in effect in 
Massachusetts. 



Dangerous Competition. 

I can but look with fear and misgiving upon the competition for deposits 
which has arisen in the last few years among and between the banks and 
trust companies of the State. This competition is so great that unusual. 
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and, in my opinion, unwarranted rates of interest are paid to depositors. 
Competition in banking is not like competition in mercantile and other 
branches of business. The banks and trust companies are dealing with the 
people's money. Their first duty is to so manage their institutions as to 
keep this money safe beyond question, and it is far more important to the 
depositors that their principal be safely invested, and that the bank or trust 
company be at all times ready and able to pay them back upon demand, than 
that they should get a little more interest upon it. As I have frequently 
pointed out before, the payment of undue rates of interest upon deposits is 
necessarily followed, and naturally so, by a desire on the part of an institution 
to obtain the greatest possible rate upon its loans and investments. This in 
turn strongly tends to loans and investments which in other circumstances 
ordinary prudence would reject. I regard this competition, and its attendant 
results, as the greatest menace to banking in this State to-day. The task of 
abating the evil lies with the officers and directors of our banks and trust 
companies. There is nothing in the law which will prevent the payment of 
interest at such rates as they may determine, but common prudence counsels 
that it is time to call a halt, and that all should get together for the pur- 
pose of putting these matters upon a more conservative basis, and adjusting 
them so as to eliminate so far as possible the element of danger to which I 
have referred. I can not too strongly impress this upon the bankers of 
the State. 

The danger of the practice was recognized a year ago by the bankers in 
Albany, and an understanding was arrived at by which the banks and trust 
companies in that city agreed not to pay interest upon active accounts hav- 
ing balances of less than ten thousand dollars. It has worked to the entire 
satisfaction of all. Very few, if any, deposits have been lost, and it has 
put banking upon a much more conservative basis than before. 

It seems to me that the matter is one which should be taken up seriously 
by the banks and trust companies. Otherwise, I believe that the present 
tendency will ultimately lead to disaster. 

It may be that the Legislature has the power of regulation in this matter, 
and, if it has, I recommend it as a proper subject for its consideration. 

Legal Reserve fob Trust Companies. 

In my last two annual reports I have recommended that the Legislature 
pass a law requiring trust companies to keep reserves, but nothing has been 
done In this direction. 

The clearing-house association in the city of New York several years ago 
undertook to regulate the matter, so far as that city was concerned, but the 
attempt was a failure, and it was clearly demonstrated that the object could 
not be accomplished by the clearing-house. 

While there appears to be a sentiment on the part of bankers, in the 
city of New York especially, that trust companies should be compelled by 
law to keep reserves, a goodly proportion of which should be in cash, it seems 
to be impossible to secure any concerted action upon their part to vitalize the 
idea. This is due perhaps in a measure to the fact that in many instances 
control of both banks and trust companies is by identical interests. 

As pointed out in my report for 1903, it will hardly be disputed that the 
greater portion of the business of most trust companies is a general bank- 
ing business, and, this being so, and admitting that there is good reason for 
providing that banks of deposit and discount be obliged to keep reserves, the 
some obligation "would seem to apply to trust companies, and for the same 
reasons. I recommended in my reports, both for 1903 and for 1904, that the 
trust companies in the city of New York be obliged to keep fifteen per cent, of 
their deposits as reserve, at least one-third of which should be in cash. The 
present legal requirement regarding State banks in the city of New York is 
that they shall keep a reserve of fifteen per cent, one-half of which shall be in 
cash, so that the only difference between the reserve now required by law 
to be kept by banks and that which T recommend regarding trust companies 
is two and one-half per cent, in cash; and this discrimination between the 
two classes of institutions I think is offset by the fact that trust companies 
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are compelled to invest their capital in certain securities designated by law. 
Outside of the city of New York, State banks are required by law to keep 
& reserve of ten per cent, one-half of which shall be in cash, and my recom- 
mendation covering trust companies outside of the metropolis is for the same 
requirement. 

It may be that the legal requirements regarding reserve with respect to 
State banks are not sufficiently conservative, and that more should be re- 
quired. 

It is objected on the part of some that to require trust companies to keep 
cash reserves, or to require banks to keep such reserves In excess of the 
present legal percentage, would retire from circulation a large volume of 
money. 

It was shown in my report for 1903 that if the trust companies of the 
State were obliged to keep the cash reserve therein recommended, five per 
cent, of their deposits, it would retire from circulation nineteen millions 
of dollars, after taking into consideration cash then held by the trust com- 
panies, amounting to $26,708,000. The same percentage of cash reserve upon 
the deposits held by the trust companies as reported on the ninth day 
of November, 1905, would retire from circulation a little over thirty-four 
millions of dollars. 

As a matter of fact, the trust companies on the average now keep upon 
deposit and in cash a reserve equal to or exceeding the total amount which I 
recommend. The contention is, however, that there is no statutory require- 
ment upon them to keep any reserve, and that, as a matter of fact, a very 
small percentage of cash reserve is kept, and that therein lies the danger. 

The reports of trust companies located in the city of Nw York showed 
on the ninth day of November last: Due depositors, including banks and 

Savings banks, $1,010,988,654; deposited in banks, $94,874,903; cash on hand, 
$19, 936, 623. 

They thus had in cash and on deposit only eleven and one-fourth per 
cent, of their deposits, of which a little less than one-fifth, or less than two 
per cent, of deposits, was in cash. 

The reports of trust companies located in the city of New York showed 
as of the same date: Due depositors, including banks and Savings banks, 

912b, 036,668; deposited in banks, $25,240,230; cash on hand, $2,636,935; show- 
ing that they had in cash and on deposit over twenty-two per cent, of their 
deposits, of which something more than one-ninth, or two and two-tenth per 
cent, of deposits, was in cash. 

The question of the weekly bank statement of the associated banks of 
the city of New York has of late received a great deal of attention on the 
part of the clearing-house and the press of that city, and the almost utter 
worthlessness of this statement as a guide to local financial conditions is not 
only recognized by the public, but is openly admitted by the banks them- 
selves. This unsatisfactory condition can not be remedied unless, nor until, 
some system is adopted which will include the condition of the trust com- 
panies in the weekly returns of the clearing-house. No voluntary action 
upon the part of the clearing-house association and the trust companies will 
insure any lasting remedy for the evil, and that it is an evil no one at all 
familiar with the situation will deny. The deposits and loans in the trust 
companies located In the city of New York amount to nearly as much as 
those in the banks belonging to the clearing-house association, and they are, 
therefore, equally Important in determining the weekly condition of financial 
affaire. 

I have yet to see any evidence of a mutual desire on the part of the banks 
and the trust companies to adjust this matter among themselves, and I 
believe it is of sufficient importance to engage the consideration and attention 
of the Legislature, to the end that such weekly reports may be required of 
the trust companies, and be included in the weekly bank statement, so that it 
shall truly and impartially reflect the financial condition of the greatest 
financial center of our country. 

Bank Examinations. 

There seems to be a tendency, in some quarters at least, to require that 
bank examination and supervision shall be of that infallible nature which 
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would utterly prevent failures or dishonesty. It seems to me that, while 
every officer should be held to a strict accountability in the performance of 
his duty, and that every examiner should be held responsible for thorough 
work in his field, it is beyond the power of any official supervision or exami- 
nation which can be devised wholly to prevent disaster or dishonesty. 

The law regulates the manner in which examiners shall be chosen. A 
supervising officer can not choose them in any other way. Upon these ex- 
aminers he must rely, and I have yet to learn of any other method of 
choosing examiners or system of examinations which will improve upon 
those now in operation under both Federal and State supervision. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, in his late annual report, gives con- 
siderable space to this subject, and I take the liberty of quoting some 
things therein said by him: 

“After a careful study of the cases which have come under my observa- 
tion during the past four years, I am firmly convinced that no system of bank 
examination or supervision from the outside of the bank can absolutely pre- 
vent fraudulent bank failures. The more thorough and efficient the super- 
vision, the more surely and quickly frauds will be discovered, and the more 
fear of detection will tend to prevent them; but they can not be surely and 
in every case prevented by any practical means outside of the bank. 

I am also equally convinced by the same experience that with careful and 
efficient work on the part of the examiner, aided by intelligent and thorough 
letters of criticism based on the examiners’ reports, any board of bank 
directors of fair intelligence, with an honest desire to obey the law, can by 
co-operating with the examiner and the Comptroller make the failure of their 
bank practically, if not absolutely, impossible. 

No outside supervision can supply honesty or brains for the management 
of a bank, or take the place of either when it is lacking. The best it can do 
is to discover acts of dishonesty or bad errors of judgment after they have 
occurred, and to some extent prevent illegal acts by fear of their discovery 
and punishment. 

A bank does not often fail suddenly. The condition which leads to it Is 
apt to be of comparatively slow growth. Far the most frequent cause of 
failure is a large line of loans to some concern or group of concerns in which 
the officers are interested, or to the officers themselves. When the loans are 
new they look all right, and frequently are good; but, if things go wrong and 
this outside venture loses money, the loans begin to increase, and soon good 
money begins to go after bad with the inevitable result. It is surprising to see 
in how few cases men who may have been theretofore honest and square have 
the honesty and moral courage to face the failure of their bank, when due 
to bad judgment or incompetency, without resorting to frauds of some kind. 
It is extremely rare to find a bank has failed without some of the officers 
committing fraudulent or illegal acts to hide it. 

After a bank fails and disclosures of dishonesty are made, it is wondered 
why such things could go on undiscovered so long. The examiner is blamed 
and abused with or without reason. In some cases he is very much to blame, 
but in those which I have had occasion to investigate this has not very 
frequently been found to be true. It must be remembered that these frauds 
and deceptions are in most instances carried on by men of unusual ability — 
men who stand very high among their neighbors, not only in business, but 
also in social, religious and political matters. Almost invariably they de- 
ceive the whole community, their business associates, their friends, and even 
their families. It is frequently an astonishing revelation to all of these that 
the banker who has failed, defaulted, and perhaps absconded or killed himself, 
is not a man of wealth, as well as the ideal of honor and business integrity.” 

I do not know that I agree entirely with the Comptroller in his conclu- 
sions, but his experience as related in this report must appeal, it seems to 
me, to any fair mind as a truthful and conservative statement of the situa- 
tion. A supervising officer must of necessity depend upon the reports of his 
examiners; and even when these reports show a bank to be in a somewhat 
dubious condition, it does not necessarily follow that it is best to take 
precipitate action, because the Comptroller of the Currency can cite you to 
many cases, as I can, where institutions have been saved whose solvency 
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seemed questionable, and the condition of which was somewhat precarious. I 
believe it to be one of the highest duties of a supervising officer to try to save 
an institution if it be reasonably possible to do so. To do otherwise would 
be to resolve himself from a conservative supervising officer into a wrecker. 

During my term of office, which began in January, 1896, up to the close 
of the last fiscal year, the whole number of State banks which have closed 
otherwise than by voluntary liquidation is eleven, and one trust company, 
the Merchants’ of New York. This trust company has paid its depositors 
in full, and ol the eleven banks, two paid their depositors in full; one, the 
Elmira City Bank, owed no depositors, and was put into the hands of a 
Receiver simply for the purpose of dissolving the corporation and paying 
back the stockholders, which I understand was done in full. Two of the 
banks did not go into the hands of Receivers, but were taken over by other 
institutions for liquidation, to wit: The Niagara Bank of Buffalo, and the 

New York State Banking Company of Syracuse. 

The Murray Hill Bank of the city of New York, which was closed in 
August, 1896, paid its depositors fifty-six and one-half per cent., and the 
Bank of Commerce in Buffalo paid seventy-nine per cent. 

Five banks closed by me are still in process of liquidation, including the 
German Bank of Buffalo. I am informed by the Receivers of two of these 
that they will pay about eighty per cent, each, and I am told by those sup- 
posed to be in a position to know that the German Bank of Buffalo will pay. 
about seventy-five per cent. 

During this same period of nearly ten years, several banks have been 
induced by me to go into voluntary liquidation, for the reason that their 
condition w*as precarious, or that through competition or lack of good man- 
agement they had lost their ability to make money. 

I would certainly welcome any amendment to the Banking Law which 
would insure or make possible better methods of supervision or examination. 

I believe the law which was passed last winter requiring semi-annual ex- 
aminations by directors will go far toward improving the banks and trust 
companies of our State. It has too often been the complaint that “directors 
do not direct,” and certainly it is too often the fact that directors know too 
little about the business of the institutions with which they are connected. 
This law, which compels an examination by the directors, or by a committee 
of not less than three of their number, to be made in the months of April 
and October of each year, and a report thereof to be made to the board of 
directors and filed in the Banking Department, should go far, as I think 
it will, toward acquainting directors with the true condition of their 
respective institutions. Frederick D. Kilbubn, 

Superintendent of Banks. 



A RAP AT THE FINANCIERS. 

O N the evening of December 28, at Syracuse, N. Y., President Jacob 
Gould Schurman, of Cornell University, delivered a remarkable ad- 
dress on the universal craze for wealth, before the union meeting of 
the Associated Academic Principals of the State of New York. He 

said: 

“The vice — the natural and almost inevitable vice — of a generation which 
makes money the chief end of life is dishonesty and ‘graft/ The cardinal 
maxim of such an age is ‘Put money in thy purse/ 

It is a generation which has no fear of God before its eyes; it fears no 
hell; it fears nothing but the criminal court, the penitentiary and the scaf- 
fold. To escape these ugly avengers of civil society is its only categorical 
imperative, the only law with which its Sinai thunders. 

To get there and not get caught is its only Golden Rule. To ‘get rich 
quick' the financiers of this age will rob the widow and the orphan, grind 
the faces of the poor, speculate in trust funds, and purchase immunity by 
using other people’s money to bribe legislators, judges and magistrates. 

And then we hear the praises of the poor boys who have become mil- 
lionaires; O God! send us men of honor and integrity!” 

8 
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ADDRESS OF JACOB H. SCHIFF BEFORE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE. 

A T the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
January 4, Jacob H. Schiff, of the well-known international banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York city, made the following 
address: 

“Mr. President, I want to ask the indulgence of the Chamber at this late 
hour to bring up a subject which is of such importance that we really ought 
not to delay acting upon it. I move the following: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the committee on finance and currency 
to consider the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury made in his 
report to Congress dated November 6, 1905, to permit National banks to issue 
a volume of additional Government guaranteed currency, equal in amount to 
fifty per cent, of the bond-secured currency maintained by them, but subject 
to a tax of five or six per cent, until redeemed; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee on finance and currency submit a report at 
the next monthly meeting of the Chamber upon the aforementioned recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, together with any other different 
measures which the committee may be able to suggest as efficient and prac- 
ticable for the attainment of the purpose for which the recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury has been submitted to Congress. 

The Recent High Rates fob Money at New York. 

Mr. President, we have witnessed during the past sixty days conditions in 
the New York money market which are nothing less than a disgrace to any 
civilized country. There must be a cause for such conditions. It cannot be 
the condition of the country itself, for wherever you look there Is prosperity 
— prosperity as we never had it before. It is true that our prosperity may be 
a contributory condition. It cannot be that the speculation which prosperity 
always brings forward can be the sole reason for the conditions which we 
have witnessed and are still witnessing. Other countries have had wider 
speculation than the United States. In France, in Germany, in England, spec- 
ulation is rampant, and has been rampant at all times, at certain periods: 
and still you have never seen the money market for sixty days in such a con- 
dition that rates have varied all the way from ten to 125 per cent. I say that 
is a disgrace to a civilized community. 

There must be a cause for it, and we all know the cause. The cause is in 
our Insufficient circulating medium, or the insufficient elasticity of our circu- 
lating medium. Last year I went to the Secretary of the Treasury and said 
to him: ‘The National banks are gorged with their deposits. Take out some 
of those deposits and prevent this condition, or else money will seek other 
countries. It will go into enterprises and undertakings out of which it cannot 
be withdrawn when it is needed. Make yourself strong now; don’t wait until 
the time comes when you must make yourself strong.’ The Secretary an- 
swered me, and said that he did not wish to withdraw any deposits now, for 
he did not want to have the funds withdrawn when deposits might be needed; 
and he said he feared the criticism of the press — which is always affecting our 
public officers. 
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Then what happened was, he left the larger part of his deposits in the 
banks until last autumn. Last autumn he needed money, and the country 
needed money, too, and at that time the deposits became very much reduced. 
He did not deposit now when probably twenty-five or thirty or forty millions 
would have changed the entire state of affairs — for it is only the last twenty- 
five or thirty millions that are wanted that determines the high rate. He did 
not deposit now, not because he did not want to mix up money matters, but 
he couldn’t spare the money. If he had strengthened himself when money 
was less stringent and when the banks simply kept the deposits because it 
didn’t cost them anything, we would have seen another condition now; for 
the Secretary of the Treasury would now be in a condition to help the money 
market, if I may use that expression. And as much as I am opposed to help 
from the Sub-Treasury in the matter, so long as we have such a system as 
that the Sub-Treasury is the depositary of the money, so long the Sub- 
Treasury must play the role which the Bank of England plays in the money 
market of England. If money is very easy in England the Bank of Eh gland 
goes into the market and borrows from the market. If money is very tight 
in England the market goes to the Bank of England to get Its money from 
the Bank of England. Unfortunately, our Sub-Treasury must play this role; 
it cannot help it. I don’t like to play the role of Cassandra, but mark what I 
say, if this condition of affairs is not changed, and changed soon, we will get 
a panic in this country compared with which the three which have preceded 
it would only be child’s play. 



No Disaster in Sight. 

There is no disaster soon to come upon us; don’t misunderstand me. But 
this is the time to prepare for it. We have a long session of Congress before 
us; and if the President of the United States will only put part of the energy 
which he has so admirably put into the attempt to regulate railroad rates, 
into an attempt to cure the condition of our circulating medium, the material 
interests of this country — and, after all, it is the material interests that 
underlie everything — the material interests of this country can be safe- 
guarded for a very long time to come. 

I have asked that this recommendation be referred to the committee on 
finance and currency. I don’t want to be understood that I am in favor of 
the recommendation. I think it is a very poor recommendation. I believe if 
our banks are permitted to issue fifty per cent, of their present circulation 
without security, that it will go just where .it ought not to go — it will go into 
speculation. Legitimate business, the merchant and manufacturer, cannot 
stand a tax of five or six per cent, on additional circulation. But speculation 
can stand it, and the promoter will pay it; and it will go just where it ought 
not to go. 



Circulating Medium Should Be Elastic. 

But we ought to have an elasticity of our circulating medium. If we are 
to give the banks discretion to increase at certain times the circulating 
medium it ought to be made certain that It be only done for the legitimate 
needs of commerce, industry and trade; and it can be done, perhaps, by some 
such plan, if any increase — I don’t believe fifty per cent, is needed, which 
would be two hundred and fifty millions — if any increase of circulation was 
secured solely by legitimate commercial paper — commercial paper based upon 
possibly a deposit with certain clearing-houses in the country — if circulation 
is secured by legitimate commercial paper It is certainly safe. I don’t want 
to go any further into the remedies. We have an excellent committee on 
finance and currency. I will leave it to them; but I repeat, the remedy must 
be found, and must be found soon.” 

The resolution offered by Mr. Schiff was adopted. 
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A conservative view of the recent troubles in American life insurance 
companies is taken in an article published in the “Moniteur Des In 
tcr£ts Matcriels ” of December 17 last. This journal is one of the 
principal financial publications of the Continent and under the direction of 
JVI. Paul de Laveleye. The view is taken that while reforms are called for, 
the present management of the companies from the standpoint of their invest- 
ments has not been bad, and that the new Legislature should not go too far in 
the direction of restriction. After referring to the message of President 
Roosevelt and the abuses disclosed before the Armstrong Committee, the 
article continues thus: 

“If it is necessary to censure such practices, it is not, however, proper, 
under present circumstances, to draw conclusions too pessimistic nor to en- 
tirely condemn the great American companies. The vices which have been 
disclosed, grave though they be, do not impair the essential source of their 
vitality. They are not fatal maladies. Moreover, the holders of policies 
ought to be on guard against the folly of taking precipitate action more in- 
jurious to their own interests than to those of the companies. We believe 
that those who refuse to continue the payment of their premiums in order to 
surrender their policies at their present value are badly advised. That they 
may not receive all the benefits which were orginally promised them is pos- 
sible; but they have no interest in aggravating the loss which would come 
to them by the surrender of their contracts. 

The crisis which the American companies are undergoing will, one may 
hope, have beneficial effects. It will lead to the purification of the boards of 
directors, a more rigorous and efficient control of the management and of the 
employment of funds, and the realization of reforms destined to prevent the 
return of the abuses recently disclosed. 

The inquiry which is being carried on by the committee named by the 
Legislature of New York will have the immediate result of promoting these 
reforms by indicating the points upon which they ought especially to be 
brought to bear. Moreover, it will lead the Legislature to intervene to 
strengthen the protection for the insured. How far will this intervention go? 
It is not yet known-; the matter is in the forum of public discussion. Many 
demand a law which will circumscribe the field of investments of insurance 
companies, formally shutting them out from intrusion in the domain of poli- 
tics and prescribing severe penaltes in case of bonuses and rebates to persons 
wljo contract insurance. 

In relation to the first point — that is, investments — it should be recog- 
nized that the American insurance companies merit less censure than might 
be indicated by the grave accusations brought by the public against their 
administration. If their funds have sometimes been employed in speculation, 
it has been exceptional. They have been in general invested with prudence 
and circumspection. They have found remunerative employment without be- 
ing exposed to great risk. The abuses in this direction do not call strongly 
for the restrictive action of the Legislature, which may content itself with 
forbidding insurance companies to contribute to the flotation of new enter- 
prises and to enter into financial syndicates. The most competent Americans 
believe that it will be an error to restrict the insurance companies within the 
limits of the investments which are prescribed for the Savings banks. 
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But where there is an opportunity to entirely satisfy public opinion is on 
the question of the pecuniary intervention of the companies in political 
affairs. If it may be admitted that in 1896 in presence of the danger, real or 
supposed, to which the public credit was exposed by the theories of the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Presidency — if it be admitted that in such critical 
circumstances the companies might have sacrified some thousands of dollars 
on the altar of conservative principles, their much more costly interference in 
the Presidential election of 1904 is without excuse, since both candidates pro- 
fessed the same economic faith. It might very properly be asked how a man 
insured belonging to the Democratic party would regard the employment of a 
part of the premiums which he paid for the protection of his family against 
want in case death snatched him prematurely from them, for fighting his own 
political friends. He would naturally suffer a feeling of revolt against this 
abuse, which is really intolerable. 

The interference of the Legislature in what may be called the technique of 
insurance — that is, in the manner of treating insurance business — is much 
more delicate. It is not desirable to go too far in the way of restrictions 
without running the risk of destroying the liberty without which progress 
is impossible. It often happens that the measures taken at the conclusion of 
a crisis have a tendency which is too reactionary. The American Government 
ought to keep on guard against this blunder. 

It is demanded by many that companies, and their agents, be forbidden to 
accord to the assured bonuses and rebates, which are the occasion of abuse 
and unprofitable expenditures. But this involves a practice growing out of 
competition which is difficult to prevent, even by law. The experiment has 
been made in the State of New York. The new president of the Equitable, 
Mr. Morton, who is applying himself with a praiseworthy energy to reforming 
that company, is seeking to break away from this system of rebates. Will he 
succeed ? 

Another thorny question which some wish to see settled by legislation is 
that of mixed insurance — that which promises the payment of a fixed capital 
to those having the right to insure in case of death before a fixed date, or 
the payment to the insured himself, if he lives to this date, of this capital in- 
creased by accrued profits. Although this promise of the distribution of 
profits has made many dupes, it is doubtful whether the intervention of the 
Legislature in this matter would be beneficial. 

Mr. Morton, of whom we have spoken above, has inaugurated under this 
head an excellent rule, which will perhaps force itself upon the other com- 
panies. He has decided to distribute dividends every five years instead of 
retaining them until the end of the period of the insurance. There are other 
reforms which the companies evidently will accept themselves spontaneously 
under the pressure of public opinion. It is the Equitable which in this respect 
has afforded the example after having created the greatest scandal by its ex- 
travagance. Mr. Morton has already reduced by about $500,000 his annual 
expenses, and does not expect to stop there. The direction of his principal 
departments has been confided to new men. Moreover, large sums expended 
wrongfully have been reimbursed by those who authorized such expenditures. 

On the other hand, a special commission, of which the president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad is a member, has been charged with seeking the 
most beneficial modifications in the organization of the Mutual Life. 

The tendency is, then, towards reform, and justifies the belief that the 
three great American companies will not delay in establishing themselves 
soon on much more healthy foundations. It is to be remembered, moreover, 
that their assets, composed in great part of elements of undisputed value, 
largely exceed their liabilities and constitute a solid guaranty for the insured. 
This is true of the Equitable, in spite of certain exaggerations in valuation 
shown in its last balance-sheet. * * * It results from these facts that the 
financial situation of the Equitable itself is in no danger and does not justify 
the alarm of the holders of policies who surrender their contracts for a sum 
representing no more than twenty-five to fifty per cent, of the payments which 
they have made, according to the time which has elapsed since they contracted 
their insurance.” 
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INCREASED DIVIDENDS OF NEW YORK BANKS 
AND TRUST COMPANIES. 



N EW YORK banks and trust companies seem to have found the year 
1905 to have been a prosperous one, if we may judge from the num- 
ber of these institutions that have either begun the payment of 
dividends, or increased the amount of dividend distribution within 
the year. 

The list is as follows: — 



Rate, 1904 
Per cent. 



Fifth Avenue Bank 100 

First National Bank 20 

Hanover National Bank 10 

Lincoln National Bank 18 

Bank of New York N. B. A 10 

Mechanics & Traders’ Bank 4 

Mutual Bank 6 

Nineteenth Ward Bank 6 

State Bank 50 

Bankers’ Trust Co 6 

Bowling Green Trust Co 6 

Empire Trust Co — 

Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust Co. . 9 

Metropolitan Trust Co 16 

Title Guarantee & Trust Co 12 

U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co 20 

Van Norden Trust Co — 

Windsor Trust Co — 



Increased. 

By extra dividend of 120 per cent. 
July 1. 

To 6*4 per cent. Quarterly with 5 per 
cent. Extra January l, 1906. 

To 6 per cent. Semi-Annually, July 1, 

1905. 

To 5 per cent. Quarterly, Jan. 31, 1905. 
To 6 per cent. Semi-Annually, Jan. 1, 

1906. 

To 5 per cent. Semi-Annually, Jan. 1, 
1906. 

To 4 per cent Semi-Annually, Jan. 1, 
1906. 

To 2 tyj per cent. Quarterly, March 31, 

1905. 

To 50 per cent. Semi-Annually, Jan. 1, 

1906. 

To per cent. Quarterly, Jan. 1, 
1906. 

To 4 per cent. Semi-Annually, Jan. 1, 
1906. 

To 3 per cent. Semi-Annually, Jan. 1, 
1906. 

To 3 per cent. Quarterly, Nov. 1, 1905. 
To 5 per cent. Quarterly, Sept. 30, 
1905. 

To 4 per cent. Quarterly, March 31, 

1905. 

To 10 per cent. Semi-Annually with 2 
per cent. Extra Jan. 1, 1906. 

To 2 per cent. Quarterly, July 1, 1905 
and 2 per cent. Extra January 1, 

1906. 

To 3 per cent. Semi-Annually, Jan. 1, 
1906. 



Of the banks in this list, four are National and five are State banks; 
three are located in the financial district and six up town. 

It is, perhaps, safe to assume, then, that this list is fairly representative 
as to successful banking in New York without regard to any particular 
form of organization or particular class of business handled. A comparison 
of total earnings of these banks with total capital employed and total 
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average deposits ought to give us a reasonably accurate view of the pos- 
sibilities of the business as a whole. 

The latest statement of condition made by National banks in 1904 
was of November 10. That of the State banks was of December 8. In 1905, 
both classes reported as of November 9. 

By a comparison of statements, we may show the earnings of the Nat- 
ional banks for a period of one year and the earnings of the State banks 
for a period of about eleven months as follows: 



Indicated 

Surplus and Increase in total 

Capital, pi ojtts. 190k. sui'plus. Dividends, earnings. 

Fifth Avenue Bank....* 100,000 $ 1,797,372 $—47,723 $ 220,000 $ 172,277 

First National 10,000,000 14,328,005 1,554,675 2,000,000 3,554,675 

Hanover National 3,000,000 6,774,703 294,073 330,000 624,073 

Bank of N. Y 2,000,000 2,600,483 141,300 200,000 341,300 

Mech. & Tr 700,000 384,592 —25,603 56,000 30,397 

Mutual Bank 200,000 221,670 47,299 12,000 59,299 

19th Ward Bank 200,000 215,852 503 27,000 27,503 

Lincoln National 300,000 1,395,531 87,432 60,000 147,432 

State Bank 100,000 767,237 317,932 50,000 367,932 



Total $16,600,000 $28,485,445 $2,369,888 $2,955,000 $5,324<888 



. By adding together the aggregate capital of the nine banks and their 
aggregate surplus at the beginning of the period, we have a total fund em- 
ployed of $45,085,445, on which total earnings amounted to $5,324,888 or 
about 11.8 per cent. 

Their aggregate deposits at the beginning of the period were $327,545,800 
and at the end of the period, $204,289,600. Half the sum of these two items, 
$220,917,700, would probably fairly represent their average deposits for the 
period. 

If we assume that a normal rate for money as money is 4 per cent., or 
in other words, that the owners of this fund of banking capital might have 
found safe investment in bonds yielding 4 per cent, without either the risk or 
the responsibilities of the banking business, and deduct a sum equal to 4 
per cent, on total fund employed, or $1,803,418 from the total earnings, 
$5,328,000, the remainder, $3,525,470, will represent the real profit obtained in 
handling this $220,917,700 of average deposits. It amounts to almost exactly 
IVz per cent, per annum on these deposits 

Of the nine trust companies included in this list, the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company and the Lawyers’ Title Insurance and Trust Company derive a 
large part of their revenue from the business of title insurance, but the remain- 
ing seven are engaged principally in the banking business, and accordingly 
their business may fairly be compared with that of the banks above noted. 

As the last statement of condition of the trust companies in 1904 was of 
December 31, and the latest available statement of 1905 was of November 9, 
we have a period of only ten months on which to base the comparison, 
which is as follows: 



Capital. 

Bankers $ 1,000,000 

Bowling Green 2,500,000 

Empire 500,000 

Metropolitan 2,000,000 

U. S. Mortgage and Trust 2,000,000 

Van Norden 1,000,000 

Windsor 1,000,000 



Indicated 

Surplus and Increase in total 

profits , 190k. surplus. Dividends, earnings. 

$ 703,598 $185,959 $ 60,000 $245,959 

2,855,310 177,489 150,000 327,489 

1,029,074 50,766 50,766 

6,326,798 102,604 420,000 522,604 

4,072,734 478,478 400,000 878,478 

1,209,584 57,967 40,000 97,967 

570,398 142,289 142,289 



Total v $10,000,000 $16,767,496 $1,195,552 $1,070,000 $2,265,452 



Adding together the aggregate capital of the seven companies, and their 
aggregate surplus at the beginning of the period, we find that the total fund 
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employed was $26,767,496 on which total earnings were $2,265,452, or about SV* 
per cent, and as the period was only about ten months, the equivalent annual 
rate is about 9.9 per cent. 

The aggregate deposits of these seven trust companies at the beginning of 
the period were $111,370,769, and at the end of the period, $122,394,781. Taking 
half the sum of these two items, as with the banks, to represent the average 
deposits, we have $116,882,775. 

Deducting from total earnings of $2,265,452, a sum equal to 4 per cent, on 
total fund employed, or $1,070,699. we have remaining $1,194,753 as profit 
on deposits. This amounts to a trifle over 1 per cent, on the average of 
$116,882,775 as noted above, and as the period is only about ten months, 
the equivalent annual rate would be about 1.2 per cent, on these deposits. 

The ratio of aggregate capital and surplus to average deposits in the 
nine banks was about one to 4.90 and in the seven trust companies it was 
about one to 4.36. This difference probably accounts in large measure for the 
difference in average rate of profit on deposits as the banks had the ad- 
vantage of a larger proportion of deposits over which to spread their 
expenses. 

Taken as a whole, the showing is an excellent one and goes far to refute 
the statements so often made that the banks are suffering severely from 
the competition of the trust companies or that the business of either class 
is as yet overdone in New York. L. A. Norton. 



A RAILWAY MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS. 

F ORTY-ONE years after Mr. Hill was a “mud clerk” on a Mississippi 
River boat his own Dakota sailed from Puget Sound with her capacity 
aboard, 28,000 tons besides passengers. His twin steamers, the 
world’s largest when built, caused him to be called satirically by his 
critics an empire builder and dreamer of Oriental dreams. The dreams have 
come true, and it is announced that he “retires” in a green old age, or, better, 
at the close of his ripe middle age. 

It would be difficult to set bounds to the significance of the announce- 
ment if it were to be accepted at its face. The retirement of a man who has 
earned for himself and others almost untold wealth while reducing the tolls 
over his road from 2.88 cents per ton to .792 cent would be a calamity if it 
signified a check or reversal of his achievement. What is known as the 
“Hill country” is an area equivalent to thirty-one New York States. Within 
a quarter of a century he has distributed throughout it $676,983,820 in mere 
reduction of tolls. What wealth he has placed in the grasp of its residents 
by enabling them to sell their products, which would have otherwise rotted 
upon the ground, or not have been worth producing, evades calculation. 
Certainly it would have been a national calamity if the 400,000,000,000 feet 
of primeval Northwestern forests could not have reached its Eastern market. 
Just as certainly it would have been another calamity if Eastern products 
had not been enabled to descend the westerly side of the continental divide 
and reach the Pacific tides as cheaply as the Atlantic. Doubtless these feats 
would have been performed in time by another. But to-day’s text is not 
what might have been, but what is. It was Mr. Hill’s policy of railroading 
whlcji worked these marvels, and it was not known before his time . — New 
York Times. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF SAVINGS BANK EARNINGS 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 



BY WM. H. S. WOOD. PRESIDENT OF THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 

NEW YORK. 

I T was in the second decade of the nineteenth century that Savings banks 
in the State of New York had their origin, and it is almost needless to 
say that the few which had their inception before 1840 were the result 
of the philanthropic impulses of some of the older and more well-to-do 
citizens of the Eastern States. Hardly a Savings bank was incorporated in 
those early days in which the founders did not give their personal services 
free from any remuneration other than the gratification of doing good to 
their poorer fellow citizens. 

So universal has been this feeling among the people generally, that not 
until after the expiration of the nineteenth century was the slightest re- 
strictive measure laid upon trustees of Savings banks in this State other 
than dictated wholly and entirely in the interests of those whose ignorance 
of financial matters and the care of money made them practically unable 
properly to insure the safety of their hard-earned savings. Savings banks 
indeed were recognized by the Legislature as being a part, and not an 
unimportant one, either, of the charitable and philanthropic institutions of 
the State, and as such under the administration of those of our citizens who 
controlled them as trustees, such laws as the Legislature passed regarding 
them from time to time have been uniformly wise and universally approved. 

In 1901, however, when the effort was inaugurated to meet the State ex- 
penses by indirect taxation, the Legislature in some unaccountable way 
imposed a tax which it curiously called a franchise tax — a tax upon doing 
good, a repressive tax upon the doer as well as upon the receiver, out of 
harmony with the previous legislation of the State, a law which it is im- 
possible to believe could ever have been passed had our law-makers more 
clearly understood the nature and the management of the institutions they 
subjected to this tax. 

Differences Between the Savings Bank Laws of New York and Those of 

Other States. 

It is the purpose of this article to point out, simply, the differences be- 
tween the Savings bank laws of this and other States, in order that it may 
be clearly understood why the fact that taxes in other States than that 
of New York may be entirely justifiable under their laws, or lack of laws, 
whereas it can afford no such justification in this State, where the conditions 
will be seen to be wholly different. 

The legislation in most of the States has mainly regarded Savings banks 
as business undertakings, primarily for the profit of their stockholders, and 
has permitted them the latitude of management common to banking as a 
business. The policy of New York, on the contrary, classed them as philan- 
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thropic trusts, and most properly subjected them to rigid control by the 
State for the public welfare. There is no capital, and no stockholders of 
any sort in the Savings banks of the State of New York. Their management 
is entirely a gratuitous one by men who rejoice in thus serving the thrifty 
poor. As a rule, the legislation of most States contemplates the employment 
of Savings bank funds in such profitable channels as are commonly permitted 
to banks of deposit, and the restrictions thrown about them are for the most 
part merely such as surround ordinary banking business. In New York, on 
the contrary, legislation for the regulation of Savings banks has always 
been most restrictive, its purpose being to prevent the trustees charged with 
the administration of the savings of working people from using them in any 
way except that which shall provide absolutely for the safety of the funds 
entrusted to them, irrespective of profit, and with consequent limitation of 
earning power. About one-half the States have no Savings bank laws what- 
ever. In all the other States, except New York, deposits and assets in Sav- 
ings banks can be cared for in two ways; namely, in investments in specified 
securities, and in loans. The fundamental distinction between the laws of 
this State and others is this, that in all other States having laws regulating 
Savings banks, savings funds may be loaned very much as by commercial 
banks, whereas in New York Savings banks can make loans only in one 
way; i. e., upon collateral which they are authorized by law to purchase as 
an investment, and then at ten per cent, less than their par value; and they 
can make investments of a kind rigidly prescribed by law under restrictions 
which in the main are by far more severe than those which exist in any 
other State. 

The various kinds of investments recognized by the laws of the several 
States comprise the following: National, State, county, municipal, and school 
bonds, railroad bonds, street railway bonds, water bonds, industrial bonds, 
stocks of banks and trust companies, railroad stocks, industrial stocks, and 
real estate mortgages. In one State loans to any municipal corporation of 
the State are permitted, without any regulative provisions. In thirteen States 
loans to private individuals and corporations are permitted upon a pledge 
of collateral security of varying and frequently questionable value. In 
thirteen States loans are permitted upon the promissory notes or similar obli- 
gations of individuals, practically at the discretion * of bank officials, and 
without other security than endorsement of individuals. In some cases not 
even this is required, and funds may be loaned upon the single name and 
the general credit of business corporations. This statement shows the laxity 
which prevails in this most important matter of the security of the hard- 
earned savings of the industrious poor. 

In a consideration of the foregoing it will be obvious that the privilege 
of making loans in the States named to individuals and business corporations, 
either with or without collateral security, subjects Savings banks to exactly 
the same risks which attach to the loaning of money by banks of deposit; 
while on the other hand it allows them opportunities for profit commen- 
surate with the risk. It is universally recognized in the banking business 
that commercial loans always and everywhere bear a considerably larger 
rate of interest than is realized from bond and mortgage loans or other 
permanent investments In first-class governmental, municipal or railway 
bonds. It is therefore manifest that the Savings banks of all the States 
where commercial loans are permitted to them, while subject to far greater 
risks, have a decided advantage in the higher rate of interest paid for them, 
over the Savings banks of the State of New York, in which commercial loans 
of any kind are very wisely prohibited. Assuming then prudent and in- 
telligent management on the part of Savings bank officials in other States, 
they have opportunities for much greater profits, from which deposits In this 
State are debarred. In investments also, commercial profits and remunera- 
tive interest rates are by the requirements of New York law always sacri- 
ficed to securitv. 

Rigid Restrictions of tiie New York Law. 

The legal restrictions surrounding Savings bank investments in the 
State of New York are extremely rigid. But three classes are permitted; 
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namely, real estate mortgages, upon property within the State only; bonds 
of various governmental corporations; and first-class railroad bonds. Whilst 
in many of the States investments in National, State, county, municipal, and 
school bonds are subjected to reasonable restrictions, the State of New 
York imposes a much more severe test in the case of municipal corporation 
bonds than is imposed by any other State. Several of the New England 
States forbid investments in municipal bonds except within certain specified 
States. In case of New York, no municipal bonds may be purchased except 
those issued by cities having a population of at least forty-five thousand 
people, having been incorporated twenty-five years previous to the issuance 
of the bonds, and having never defaulted in the payment of any principal or 
interest for a longer period than ninety days. In addition to this, the total 
debt limit of such municipalites must not exceed seven per cent, of the total 
valuation at the last previous assessment, ana the cities whose bonds New 
York Savings banks may purchase, must be located in States which since 
January 1, 1861, have not repudiated or defaulted upon any part of the 
principal or the interest of any debt authorized by the Legislature of any 
such State. These restrictions debar the Savings banks of this State from 
investing in a very wide range of profitable and often reasonably safe 
securities Issued by small municipalities, which are available for investment 
to Savings banks of other States. 

In general, ihe provisions of the various States as to investment in rail- 
road bonds are fairly well restricted; but New York leads them all in the 
limitations placed about investments of this kind, solely in the interest of 
safety. Its requirements exclude all railroad bonds of questionable or 
uncertain value, and restrict investments to the gilt-edged securities of such 
railroads as have ample property and have demonstrated their wise man- 
agement and continued earning power both as to Interest and dividends 
during a considerable period of years. No other State has such severe re- 
strictions in this particular, and but two or three even approach New 
York as relates to railroad investments. A few of the States permit invest- 
ments in securities of street railways; this class is debarred in New York. 

In several States investments are permitted in the bonds of water com- 
panles, various industrial corporations, telephone and telegraph companies; 
in the stocks of banks and trust companies, of certain railroads, of manu- 
facturing enterprises. It is perhaps superfluous to point out that these 
latter classes of investments, while sometimes affording large returns, are 
seldom admissible where sound security is the main object. 

From all of the foregoing it may readily be seen that the State of New 
York occupies a peculiar position as regards its Savings banks investments, 
strictly limited by law to various forms of Governmental securities, to 
specified railroad bonds, and to real estate mortgages within the State; where- 
as the banks of other States have open to them the very profitable channel 
of commercial loans at the highest rate of Interest, and investments in 
securities which offer a high and, commercially speaking, frequently a safe 
rate of interest The restrictive laws in New York have naturally resulted 
in a great competition for the class of corporate securities In which New 
York Savings banks are permitted to invest. It is in the gilt-edged bond 
issues that the great capitalists of the country place their immense accumu- 
lations, and the demand for this class of securities is always very great on 
the part of investors with whom safety is more considered than large profits; 
and consequently such securities always command a very considerable 
premium, whereby the net interest is usually reduced to less than four per 
cent., and often as low as three per cent., and even under. In other States 
the low earnings derived from gilt-edged securities are compensated for by 
the additional and much larger income derived from loans and miscellaneous 
investments. The average earning power, therefore, of savings funds in 
other States is considerably larger than in the State of New York, simply 
because Savings banks in other States are conducted as profit-earning enter- 
prises, usually for the benefit of stockholders ( most of the Savings banks of 
other States being stock companies). It would appear to have been the 
legislative policy to tax such business enterprises precisely as any other 
profit-earning business is taxed. In the State of New York, on the contrary. 
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security has always been held to be more important than profit. Public policy 
has not regarded the accumulations or surplus of Savings banks other than 
as a wise provision for the security and general welfare of the depositors, 
and for that reason, until recently, no part of the savings of the poor has 
been subjected to the tax which other States impose upon these institutions. 
Under present conditions the law prevents large earnings in the interest of 
safety, and for the benefit of their hard working, industrious classes the 
State should repeal any tax upon the earnings of Savings banks, which have 
been so depressed and lessened to a minimum by its own rigid restrictions. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

A T the last annual convention of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, the fact was brought to light that 
there is practically no law providing for the organization and 
supervision of Savings banks in the District of Columbia. 

Secretary Shaw, in his recent annual report, recommends the establish- 
ment of a Department Savings Bank, to provide for caring for the savings 
of employees in the Treasury Department. He points out that, compared 
with cities of like population, the deposits of the Washington Savings banks 
are relatively small. This may be partly explained by the low interest 
rate paid there — 2.85 per cent, against an average of 3.55 for the whole 
country. Of course, in any such comparison the character of the population 
is quite as important as the number. Washington can hardly be called a 
great industrial city, as that term is commonly used. Still, there ought to be 
great opportunities at the National Capital for Savings banks, and no doubt 
the enactment of a proper law is highly desirable. 



BRANCHES FOR SAVINGS BANKS. 

T HE Superintendent of the Banking Department of the State of New 
York recommends that Savings banks be permitted to establish 
branches. 

If they were granted this permission, there is no doubt that a 
marked gain in deposits would result. Saving is partly a matter of 
habit, and whatever tends to create the habit will add to the savings deposits 
of the country. 



GROWTH OF THE NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 

I N his annual report transmitted to the New York Legislature January 3, 
Superintendent Kilburn, of the New York State Banking Department, 
has the following to say of the Savings banks: 

“The whole number of Savings banks in the State September 30 was 
130. The growth of deposits in the Savings banks from July 1, 1904, to July 
1, 1905, was $86,836,855, which is larger by about fifteen million dollars than 
was ever reported before for any one year. The total deposits July 1 were 
$1,252,928,299 and the number of open accounts 2,513,570.” 



MAINE SAVINGS BANKS. 

F REMONT E. TIMBERLAKE, Public Examiner of Maine, reports that 
the deposits of the Savings banks of that State on October 28, 1905, 
amounted to $79,115,188.66, an increase of $2,428,641.79 for the year. 
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POINTS ABOUT NOTES, CHECKS, ETC. 



W HEN a bank clerk is able to tell at a glance whether or not a certain 
piece of paper — a check, note, draft, certificate of deposit, etc. — is 
defective, he has learned a very important practical detail of bank- 
ing. Sometimes clerks, and officers, too, get this information in a 
very costly way: they overlook certain precautions that should be observed 
in handling the instruments passing through their institutions, and a loss, 
not infrequently of a large sum, is the result. How to prevent such losses 
is one of the very practical questions confronting bank managers. The clerk 
can hardly be expected to find the time to read the lengthy decisions of the 
courts, and in many cases, even if the time could be spared, the decisions are 
so technical as to be hard to understand. 

In order to present information in regard to these matters so that it may 
be readily grasped. The Bankers’ Magazine has made an arrangement with 
Mr. Samuel Woods, author of “Woods’ Fine Points on Banking.” to give our 
readers photographic illustrations that will enable any one to see at a glance 
Just how the error occurred. These valuable points, it is believed, will be 
appreciated by bank clerks, as commercial law is rather dry reading and 
some of the decisions will occupy from twenty to thirty pages. These are 
boiled down to a few lines with a photograph of the instrument, pointing out 
the defects in its drawing, or in other respects. By presenting them in this 
wav they are impressed upon the reader’s mind so that if any document 
should come up before him in the future with such an error, he can pick it 
out at once. There is much in commercial law that is not esseqtial to the 
tanker and merchant, and “what you can’t do” as shown by the mistakes of 
others makes deeper impressions and more interesting reading than the 
theory and science of “what you can do.” 
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The highest courts have held that where a note is not dated its date will 
be fixed as of the day of its issue and delivery. 

A note dated on Sunday is not void unless issued that day. 

A note issued on Sunday but dated on a week day is void in the hands 
of all persons who had knowledge of the facts. 

A note dated September 31 is open to proof as to when it was delivered, 
the day of delivery being the true date, although it has been held to be as of 
date of September 30. 
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The collecting bank that took this acceptance made payable in Chicago, 
111., instead of St. Paul, Minn., upon presenting the draft at the Chicago 
National Bank, where it was not paid for lack of sufficient funds, protested 
it for non-payment, and were held liable, as the highest court has decided 
that any draft accepted and made payable outside of the city and State in 
which it is drawn releases both the maker and endorser, as it is against 
the law to draw a draft on one State and make it payable in another. 




s' ,s 



Women's 'Department Store Co, 



The Lank on which this check was drawn paid it as a check payable to 



bearer 
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The courts held that by drawing a line through the blank space for the 
payee's name, that the maker made the instrument void, and the bank had 
to restore the amount to the drawer’s account. 




Richard R. Woodward, of the firm of Johnson & Woodward, gave the 
above check to the Columbia Bank for a draft drawn on him through the 
Columbia Bank. Woodward had authority to sign the firm’s checks. But 
this authority would not let him draw them to pay his own debts, and on 
discovering the fact that the check had been drawn and paid, the partners 
could make the Columbia Bank account for the amount, if Woodward had 
no consent from his partners to draw the check. 




S. S. Spencer, as president of the American Construction Co., of Chicago, 
borrowed $25,000 from the Pan-American Bank. He gave the note of his 
company payable to himself individually, it being signed “American Con- 
struction Co., S. S. Spencer, President.” The manner in which it is drawn 
makes it non-negotiable. The court said it carried on its face a danger mark 
which no prudent man would disregard. The bank that discounted the note 
could not hold the Construction Company, although they took the note in 
good faith before maturity, giving full value therefor. If this note had been 
signed by all the officers as well as the directors of the Construction Com- 
pany and a seal of the company attached, it would not hold the company, as 
no specific authority was given any of them by the by-laws or otherwise to 
make notes for the company. 

The bank is bound to inquire as to the authority of officers of a corpora- 
tion to make its note. Such authority does not come by virtue of the office. 
It is elementary law that the president of a corporation as such has no power 
to bind the corporation by the execution of promissory notes or other con- 
tracts, but such authority must be derived from some by-law of the corpora- 
tion, or some specific order, ratified on the part of the corporation, whose 
powers under our law are exercised by the directors. 
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CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 



Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on May 21b 
August 25 and November 9, 1906. Total number of banks reporting on November 10, 1904* 
5,477 ; November 9. Iito5, 6,833 ; increase, 366. 



Resources. 



May f», 1906. Aug. 25, 1905. 



Nov. 9, 1906. 



Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation 

U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 

Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 

U. 8. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. S. bonds 

Bonds, securities, etc 

Bunking house, furniture and fixtures. 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks 

Due Irorn State banks and bankers, etc 

Due from approved reserve agents 

Cnecks and other cash items . . 

Exchanges for clearing-house 

Bills of other National banks 

Fractional currency, nickels and cents. 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 

Five per cent, redemption fund 

Due from U. S. Treasurer 



$3,899,170,828 
30,367,486 
467,502,540 I 
74,289,460 , 
7,526,101 I 
18,108,500 
14,490,484 
669,546,598 I 
130,006,135 
20,154,800 ! 
332,143,552 | 
112,388,835 
562,495,160 1 
28,111,820 
267.856,167 
28,824,161 
1,798,508 
479,635,070 ' 
169,629,979 
22,208,658 I 
3,552,605 i 



$3,998,509,152 

29.905.633 
477,502,690 

61,847,670 

6.308.131 

12,041,410 

14.375.131 
667,177,767 
132,987.384 

19,926,274 

320,743,427 

113,466,291 

605,464,479 

23,031,600 

265,080,927 

29.182.633 
1,859,804 

495,479,452 
170,073,847 j 
23,280,126 
4,017,141 I 



$4,016,735,497 
54.473,865 
498,679,340 
57,560,800 
7,623,416 
10,586,940 
13, r , 26,092 
657,943,673 
136,103.389 
20.487.751 
348,417,657 
124.998,489 
569,121,818 
28.260,936 
340,428,162 
31.183,857 
1.817,487 

460,934.467 
161,157,612 
24,047,836 

3,927,131 



Total. 



Liabilities. 

Capital stock paid In 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes.. 

National bank notes outstanding 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and Savings banks. 

Due to approved reserve agents 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

U.S. deposits. 

Deposits of U. S. disbursing officers 

Bonds borrowed 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Bills payable. 

Reserved for taxes 

Liabilities other than those above 

Total 



$7,327,805,874 $7,472,350,878 



$791,567,281 
413,436,145 I 
201,855,091 
445,455,717 
30,973 
790,421,672 . 
325,849.412 
393,825,082 

37,572,634 
1,328,776 
3,783,658,494 
65,570,520 | 
9,727,823 

34,886,467 
6,590,563 

21,573,410 

’ 5 , 956;600 



$7,327,805,874 $7,472,350,878 



$799,870,229 

417,767,591 

202,536,366 

468,979,788 

30,972 

832,078.895 

854,263,517 

404.183.168 

34,362,500 

993,490 

3,820,681,713 

52,351,088 

9,738,611 

38.485,468 

6,911.508 

23,181,411 

2,360,697 

3,593,700 



$7,563,155,823 



$808,328,658 

420,785,056 

212,371,042 

485.521,670 

30,972 

777,165,729 

348,631,097 

389,112.588 

39.127,292 

1,770,894 

8,989,522,834 

51,600.587 

9.685,007 

36.590.097 

7,369,244 

28,497,073 

2.684.200 

4,361,115 



$7,563,155,823 



Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 
the returns on November 9, 1905, as compared with the returns on August 25,1905, and Novem- 
ber 10, 1904. 



Items. 



Loans and discounts 1 

U. 8. bonds 

Due from National banks. State banks 

and bankers and reserve agents 1 

Specie 

Legal tenders I 

Capital stock 

Surplus and other profits I 

Circulation 

Due to National and State banks and, 

bankers 

Individual deposits I 

United States Government deposits.... 

Bills payable and rediscounts 

Total resources j 



Since August 25, 1905. 


1 Since November, 1904. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Increase. | 


Decrease. 


318.226,345 

10,294,410 

2,863,760 




1 $244,096,556 
1 12,970,440 

! 49,015,698 












$34,544,985 


23^253,353 




’ 8.916,235 


1 3,214,644 

32.239.257 
1 37,828,306 

66,401,660 

I 


8,458,429 

2,862,139 

10,541,882 












120,840,872 


8,594,199 


10K84M21 


281,816,303 


804,644 


49,016,859 


5.773,998 

90,804,944 


1,716,433 

866,163,867 
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T HE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND BANKING. By Charles A. Conant, 
Commissioner on the Currency of the Philippines, Member of the Com- 
mission on International Exchange, author of “History of Modern 
Banks of Issue,” “Wall Street and the Country,” etc., etc. Two 
volumes, octavo: Vol. I., pp. 437; Vol. II., pp. 488; price, $4. 

We shall not attempt to forestall what is the duty and what, we are sure, 
will be the pleasure of every student of money and banking — the reading 
of these volumes — by giving an anaylsis of their contents. To do so would 
but result in reproducing in a fragmentary form information that should be 
set forth at first hand and with proper fullness. For an adequate idea of 
the value of this treatise, we must refer our readers to the work itself. It is 
one of the few standard works on these subjects in the English language, 
and is certain to hold a permanent place as an authority on money and 
banking. 

Not only does Mr. Conant show a comprehensive knowledge of his topics, 
but throughout the work, even when discussing questions that have been but 
recently the subject of heated controversy, he displays the utmost fairness, 
and preserves a scientific temper at all times. 

Beginning with a description of the functions of money, he traces its 
origin and development from the rudest forms to its present state. Banking 
principles are likewise fully and accurately considered. The history and 
theory of money and banking as shown by the experience of the chief States 
and as laid down in the world’s great authorities, are presented with admir- 
able clearness and force. Mr. Conant, besides having been for many years 
a close student of the problems embraced in “The Principles of Money and 
Banking,” has also the knowledge of those subjects that is gained only from 
actual contact with them in a practical manner. As Commissioner on the 
Currency of the Philippines, his recommendations laid the basis for trans- 
forming the currency of the Islands from a silver standard to a gold-exchange 
standard; and as a member of the Commission on International Exchange, 
his studies and investigations produced results that were of practical value 
in securing the readjustment of the Mexican currency system, and it is 
believed that ultimately the plan he devised for the Philippines may be put 
into effect, at least substantially, in China. 

Mr. Conant is also Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, one of the 
large and conservative trust companies of New York. 

His qualifications, therefore, for preparing an authoritative work on 
money and banking are of the highest, and this is shown by the character 
of the volumes themselves. 

The Principles of Money and Banking is a strong and worthy contribu- 
tion to the permanent financial literature of the country, and may be com- 
mended to all who are in search of full, sound and accurate knowledge of 
these important subjects. 

The Modern Trust Company: Its Functions and Organization. By F. B. 
Kirkbride and J. E. Sterrett, C.P.A. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Octavo, pp. 309; price, $2.50. 

Trust companies are of such comparatively recent origin that the litera- 
ture relating to them has been of a purely ephemeral character. But with 
the tremendous growth and development of these institutions in the last 
few years, they have become the subject of more serious treatment, and 

9 
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the volume now at hand is but one of others already published or soon to 
appear dealing with “the department stores of banking.” 

There is no doubt that capital may be both safely and profitably employed 
in the trust company form of organization; and possibly, in many cases, 
capital now enlisted in commercial banking alone could be better employed 
under the trust company form. If this be so, the matter is certainly one for 
careful consideration, and the true interests of the owners of bank shares, 
and the interests of the community as well, will be best served by an un- 
prejudiced study of the advantages of trust companies over the ordinary form 
of bank organization, provided such advantages really exist 

This study will be greatly facilitated by such volumes as the one under 
review. “The Modern Trust Company” treats in a practical manner of 
the functions and organization of trust companies, and will be found of great 
value to all who wish to gain a better knowledge of these important parts of 
our financial machinery. 

Digest of Laws Relating to Trust Companies of the United States. By 
Benjamin J. Downer. New York: George W. Young ft Co. 

This is a summary of the laws relating to trust companies, dealing with 
their organization, supervision, and powers, as well as the regulations gov- 
erning the operations of these institutions. 

As with banking, there is considerable diversity in the laws of the respect- 
ive States in regard to trust companies, but the standard of such laws is 
being gradually raised. This compilation will be found especially useful, not 
only for practical purposes, as a guide to those who are directly interested 
in the conduct of trust companies, but as affording a ready means of com- 
parison of the trust company laws in the different States and Territories. 

Comparative Statements of Trust Companies in the State of New York. 
Compiled by The Audit Company, of New York. New York: George 
W. Young ft Co. 

We have here a compilation of the statistics, in detail, of each trust com- 
pany in the State of New York from the end of 1894 to the end of 1904, to- 
gether with the officers and directors, given in connection with the titles and 
figures relating to each separate institution. 

Prom 1894 to 1904 the number of trust companies in New York State in- 
creased from 38 to 81, the total resources from $365,419,729.33 to $1,364,016,- 
015.92 — the percentage of increase in the resources being 273.27. 

Bossism and Monopoly. By Thomas Carl Spelling; 12mo., pp. 358; price, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Spelling deals in a free and vigorous fashion with many of the real 
and imaginary evils of to-day, and the remedy he favors is Government own- 
ership. He contends, and not without a considerable basis of fact to support 
the contention, that the political bosses and the giant monopolies are sub- 
stantially partners. That this condition of affairs, which is due to the apathy 
of the people, would be bettered by Government ownership of railways, etc., 
is not so clear to us as it seems to be to Mr. Spelling. Like most writers who 
take up the subject of bank reserves, he fails in strict accuracy (page 216) and 
a similar inexactness marks his attempt to quote Shakespeare (page 226), for 
it was “Iago” and not “Polonius” whose exhortation, “Put Money in thy 
purse,” has, in the language of Mr. Spelling, “come thundering down the ages 
with a curse upon it.” 

Principles of Economics, with Special Reference to American Conditions. 
By Edwin R. A. Seligman, LL.D., McYickar Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University. New York: Longmans, Green ft Co.; 
8 vo., pp. 613; price, $2.25. 

Those who read Professor Seligman’s work — and all who are interested 
in the well-being of their country ought to read it — will, we are sure, agree 
that the author has succeeded in making “the dismal science” exceedingly 
interesting. But he has done more than to vitalize what has been regarded 
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heretofore as a dry subject. He has brought out with striking clearness and 
precision the relations between wealth, and its distribution and enjoyment, 
and has set forth with admirable directness some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that are in danger of being obscured by the socialistic agitation of 
the times. 

In his chapter on “Poverty and Progress,” Professor Seligman has the 
following to say regarding the prevention of poverty: 

“We have seen that there is no single cause of poverty; there can accord- 
ingly be no single preventive of poverty. 

* * * To the attentive reader of the preceding chapters it should be 
abundantly clear that private property and individual initiative have been 
the motor forces of the accumulation of wealth and the real progress of 
humanity. Anything, therefore, which seriously saps these foundations neces- 
sarily undermines not only the whole structure of industrial society, but the 
edifice of civilization itself. • • • 

To say, however, that poverty has always existed is no reason for believ- 
ing that it should continue forever to exist. Absolute equality of conditions 
is indeed an iridescent dream, for it runs counter to the inequality or differ- 
entiation which is the law of all life and the explanation of all change. 

• * • The modern industrial system is slowly producing not only political 
democracy, but economic democracy, and that economic democracy is incom- 
patible with permanent and widespread poverty. 

* * * Economic, political and ethical forces are conspiring to bring 
about progress by raising the social level. In ordinary business life this 
means the gradual, but clearly discernible, elevation of the standard of com- 
mercial morality. So far as poverty is concerned, it means the lifting of 
the standard of life of the laborer and the setting, in ideal at least, of an 
irreducible minimum, below which national production is not worth having. 

• • * 

The way, therefore, to have progress without poverty, is not to level down, 
but to level up; to do nothing which will prevent the capable, the resourceful 
and the daring from exerting their still and inventive ingenuity; but, on the 
other hand, to keep open the door of opportunity for all and to throw about 
the mass of the less fortunate and the less gifted the protecting mantle of 
a public sentiment which will be intolerant of injustice, and which will insist 
upon the creation of conditions that insure to every worthy human being 
at least the possibility of a worthy human existence.” 

Government Regulation of Railway Rates: a Study of the Experience of 
the United States, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
Australia. By Hugo Richard Meyer, Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Chicago. 

Professor Meyer’s treatise deals in a very thorough manner with a problem 
now uppermost in the public mind, and he throws upon the subject a flood of 
illumination that ought to aid in a right determination of the matter. His 
own point of view is well illustrated in the preface, from which we quote: 

“This book presents the conclusions forced upon the author by a painstak- 
ing study of the railway question extending over some twelve years. That 
study began with an inquiry into the results of State industrial ventures in 
Australasia, which he took up with a strong bias in favor of State intenven- 
tion in industry. As many of the most impressive lessons to be learned from 
the industrial experiments of the Australasian States are connected with 
their management of railways, the author was naturally led to make com- 
parisons with the railways of other countries, over which the various govern- 
ments have exercised some measure of control. 

The net result has been the disclosure of such overwhelming proofs of 
the evils of State direction of Industry, or Interference with its natural 
course, that he has become firmly convinced of the unwisdom of Government 
regulation of railways or their rates.” 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT. 

I T is the belief of The Bankers’ Magazine that next to the vital topics 
of finance and the general business management of banks and trust 
companies, no subject is of more importance to the modern financial institu- 
tion than that of general publicity, whether it takes the form of newspaper 
or magazine advertising, street-car cards, or booklets, circulars, or form 
letters sent through the mails. 

It has been demonstrated beyond question that advertising can achieve 
results for the modern bank or trust company as well as for the department 
store, railroad, or any other business enterprise. There is no difficulty in con- 
vincing the modern banker that advertising is a good thing — but how? 

It is for the purpose of helping in a small way to answer this important 
question that a department of “Banking Publicity” is inaugurated with our 
January number. It does not claim to be the highest authority on the 
subject, but will endeavor to bring to our readers the methods employed by 
successful institutions in the management of their publicity. 

The editor of this department will welcome criticisms or suggestions and 
will be glad to receive short articles on advertising methods that have 
brought results. Copies of newspapers or magazine advertisements, booklets, 
statements, street-car cards, etc., are particularly requested. 

Address Editor Banking Publicity Department, The Bankers’ Magazine, 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 



STREET-CAR ADVERTISING. 

A N advocate of street-car advertising for banks made the statement a 
short time since in “Printers’ Ink” that recently “the agents for 
street-car advertising throughout New England conducted a cam- 
paign that led one bank or trust company in each important town in their 
territory to enter on a campaign of street-car advertising, and results were 
good in every instance. About fifty banks went into the street cars, adver- 
tising safe deposit vaults, savings facilities, exchanges, etc. It was demon- 
strated by the agents before advertising began, that only fifty per cent, of the 
business that ought to come to the banks of New England could be found on 
their books, the proof being furnished in statistics, deposits and average 
earnings of the industrial classes. In many cases the street-car advertising 
brought in deposits of moldy and tarnished money that had been hid away 
because the owners feared the banks.” 



LITERATURE OF THE HOME TRUST CO., NEW YORK. 

A MONG the general publicity matter issued by the Home Trust Co. of 
New York, 184 Montague St., Brooklyn, are booklets entitled “Our 
Duties Your Benefits,” on the general duties of the trust company; 
“How to Save Money,” an advertisement of the company’s savings depart- 
ment; “The Mail and the Trust Company,” devoted to the same subject; 
“When You Go Away,” on letters of credit, travelers’ checks, etc.; “Home- 
ward Bound,” issued for the purpose of attracting the accounts of school 
teachers. 
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The advertising of the Home Trust Co., of which Mr. J. Edward Swan- 
stroin is President, has evidently been successful, for though established but 
ten months since, it already has a large line of deposits. Mr. Harold A. 
Davidson is Secretary, and manager of the company’s publicity. 



ADVERTISING A SAVINGS BANK. 

A MONG tfce Savings banks which believe in the modern policy of ad- 
vertising is the Albany City Savings Institution, of Albany, N. Y., 
one of whose newspaper advertisements is reproduced herewith. 

This institution, which was established in 1850, has but recently 
adopted the policy of general publicity, and while it is yet early to judge of 
its effect, its Treasurer, Mr. William S. Hackett, states that the general 
results, as evidenced by increasing deposits, are very satisfactory. 

Mr. Hackett is using liberal space in the newspapers of Albany and the 
surrounding towns and is sending thousands of booklets to selected addresses 
of persons in the section of the State which makes Albany its banking center. 
One of the booklets, entitled “U. S. Mail for Banking,” bears on the front 
cover a cut of a U. S. mail-box, and its pages give explicit instructions for 
opening accounts by mail. A card is enclosed which is filled out; signed by 
the depositor and sent with his original deposit. 

The Albany City Savings Institution has assets of nearly $5,000,000 and 
pays interest at the rate of 3% per cent. 



A REMINDER 



A Savings Account With the 

Albany City Sayings 
Institution 

lOO STATE STREET 

Insures uot only absolute safety, but 
is an incentive to practice econ- 
omy and put away small 
sums whenever conve- 
nient. We solicit 
accounts of 

ONE DOLLAR Upwards 
3** INTEREST 

Compounded on January and 
July 1 of Each Year 

ASSETS OVER 

$ 4 , 700,000 

JOHN E. WALKER, - - President 

WM. S. HACKETT, - - Treasurer 




Specimen Advertisement op the Albany City Savings Institution. 
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GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES PROMOTED BY ADVERTISING. 

N O class of financial institution has benefited more from publicity of the 
right sort than the modern trust company, and the tremendous growth 
and development of such companies, particularly in New York, is 
traceable In many instances directly to broad and liberal advertising, 
judiciously conducted, particularly in the line of educating the public in the 
benefits and advantages of these most useful institutions. 

One of the leading exponents of these modern ideas is the Lincoln Trust 
Co., whose Secretary, Mr. Frederick Phillips, has produced some valuable 
examples of trust company literature. Mr. Phillips delivered an address at 
the last bankers’ convention which has obtained wide publicity. The follow- 
ing, however, will bear repeating, and we quote: 

“Let us seek to teach the public to eschew all practices opposed to con- 
servative banking; to avoid all financial traps, pitfalls and schemes; and to 
divest itself of all the risks and responsibilities attaching to personal and 
individual administration of fiduciary offices, the care of estate and the in- 
vestment of funds. Our public is already a highly educated one, in that it 
knows a little something of everything, but if there are any things of which 
it really has less real, serviceable and valuable knowledge than of anything 
else it is of the business of banking, and the services of the trust company 
and the benefits and advantages of the various classes of moneyed institu- 
tions. It was many years before the public learned to use the Savings banks, 
and even to-day the Savings banks are not understood as they should be for 
the welfare of the vast wage-earning class. On the other hand, our Savings 
banks (I refer particularly to the mutual Savings banks) carry many millions 
of money, much against their will, if I understand the matter rightly, money 
which they would prefer elsewhere than in their own institutions. So with 
the trust companies. How little are these admirably organized and thor- 
oughly equipped institutions understood, although it is gratifying to note 
that day by day the public Is more fully employing their powers. In short, 
it is a fact that what the National, State and Savings banks and trust com- 
panies can do to-day for the public, and how they do it, is far beyond the 
public’s knowledge.” 



A SUCCESSFUL DEPARTURE IN BANKING LITERATURE. 

T HE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has received from Mr. John Davis New- 
man a copy of the new booklet issued by the Brooklyn Bank, entitled 
“Interesting Bits of History — First Series,” by Clinton Fulton. This 
booklet, which is attractively gotten up, contains well executed cuts of such 




Fulton Street, Brooklyn, in 1821. 



historical subjects as the oldest house in Brooklyn, Fulton Avenue, Bridge 
and Lawrence Streets in 1776, Fulton Street in 1821, Fulton Ferry in 1746, 
Battle Pass (Prospect Park) in 1776 and 1866, etc. 
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The application to the Brooklyn Bank is indicated from the following ex- 
tract: “The population of Brooklyn in 1830 was only 15,292. In 1832, while 

Brooklyn was yet a village, the Brooklyn Bank was organized. In 1834 the 
village of Brooklyn became the City of Brooklyn. The Brooklyn Bank was 
then two years old. In 1898 the City of Brooklyn became a borough of 
Greater New York. The Brooklyn Bank was then sixty-six years old. In 
1905 the population of Brooklyn is 1,358,891 and the Brooklyn Bank is 
seventy-three years old. Thus for seventy-three years or nearly three-quarters 
of a century, the Brooklyn Bank has stood firmly in the confidence of the 
people,” etc. 

Brooklyn has many interesting historical points and this series should 
prove a good bit of advertising for this venerable but progressive institution. 



AN ILLUMINATING STATEMENT. 

A LTHOUGH general publicity is given to the periodical statements 
issued by banks and trust companies, a large proportion of the gen- 
eral public is not aware of the true significance of the tabulated 
figures of assets and liabilities and is unable to determine the strength or 
weakness so indicated. In this connection the statement issued by the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. in one of its recent folders is interesting. It not only gives 
the figures in regulation form, but explains to the layman the meaning of 
each item. The statement as it appears (dated November 14, 1905), is as 
follows: 

Resource*. 

Loans on real estate $3,611,293.39 

Secured by first mortgages approximating 50 per cent, of 
appraised value. 

All other loans 10,383,731.91 

For the most part payable on demand and secured by ap- 
proved collateral, readily convertible into cash, if the 
borrower fails to pay when required. 

Bonds and stocks 10,670,389.51 

Comprising United States, Cuban and Japanese Government 
bonds, county and municipal bonds, steam railroad bonds of 
the highest grade, and other listed securities. 

Real estate 

Including site for new building at the corner of Euclid 
Avenue and Brie Street; bank buildings at 2259 Euclid 
Avenue, Collinwood, Lorain and Willoughby. 

Safe deposit vaults 

Could not be duplicated at this figure. 

Furniture and fixtures 

Not considered a good asset, though carried as such by many 
banking institutions. Our fixtures cost over $160,000.00, but 
have all been charged from earnings. 

Cash on hand 2,444,486.21 

Including amounts due from other banks, subject to our 
demand. ■ — 

Total resources $28,111,180.51 

Liabilities. 

Deposits $25,236,558.92 

Belonging to fifty-two thousand firms, corporations and Indi- 
viduals. 

Capital stock paid in $1,750,000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits 1,124,621.59 



Excess of resources 2,874,621.59 

Over all liabilities to depositors, thus balancing the account 



882,951.34 

118,328.15 

Nothing. 



$28,111,180.51 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE FOR 1906. 

D URING the coming year The Bankers* Magazine will be in line with 
the tremendous developments in banking and financial lines which 
are going on all about us. For sixty years the Magazine has been the 
leading banking monthly of this country and the world, and no effort will be 
spared in maintaining this high position. During the coming year the aim 
of the publishers will be not only to consider the Important questions in the 
discussion of which it has always been a leader, but to handle in a not too 
technical way the details of bank management, systems, etc., so as to cover in 
a broad sense all the problems which confront the banker, where the experi- 
ence and methods of others would be enlightening and valuable. 

New departments along these lines have been inaugurated which will at 
once commend themselves to our readers, and other valuable features will be 
added from time to time. 

The rapidly growing interests of the trust companies will be considered in 
a department by itself, as will the Savings banks. * The department of Bank- 
ing and Commercial Law will be enlarged and strengthened and under the 
head of “Practical Banking” will be published articles dealing with the Inside 
management of modern financial institutions, and the practical matters that 
come up from day to day will be fully considered. The important subject of 
“Banking Publicity” will be given attention, and the “Banking and Financial 
Notes” will be amplified. “Editorial Comment” will continue as before a 
general discussion of the important topics of the day in the banking and 
financial world. Under the head “Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment” modern banks and banking houses will be illustrated and de- 
scribed. 

The aim of The Bankers* Magazine, in short, is to be the bankers* “trade 
journal” in the broad sense of the term, and the efforts of the publishers, 
assisted by a strong editorial staff, will be along that line. 



THE “SAVINGS AND TRUST REVIEW" ABSORBED. 

T HE BANKERS* MAGAZINE has absorbed “The Savings and Trust 
Review’* and will fill all subscription and advertising contracts of that 
publication. “The Savings and Trust Review” was started some years 
ago as “The Savings Quarterly,” devoted to the interests of Savings banks, and 
for the past two years has been published as a monthly and has also covered 
the trust company field as well. In the future these two classes of financial 
institutions will be given special attention in The Bankers’ Magazine and 
former subscribers to the Review will find their interests fully cared for in 
this publication. 
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COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 



T HE Columbia Trust Company commenced business December 4, 1905, 
at 26 Nassau Street, New York city, with $1,000,000 paid-in capital and 
$1,000,000 surplus. In its announcement the company states that it is 
an independent corporation, free from any dominating influences. Its 
affairs will be administered and its relations with the public governed solely by 
the officers and board of directors. Careful and courteous attention will be 
given to all business entrusted to its care. 

The officers and directors are men well known in banking and general busi- 
ness circles. Robert S. Bradley, the President, is a resident of Boston and 




Columbia Trust Company— Main Banking Room. 



a graduate of Harvard, Class of *76. He was for many years President of 
the Bradley Fertilizer Co., which was started by his father, William L. 
Bradley, in 1861. This company was a pioneer in the fertilizer business and 
had headquarters in Boston with branches all over the country. The Bradley 
10 
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Fertilizer Co. and the Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., of which Mr. Bradley 
was also President, were both merged in 1899 into the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., and Mr. Bradley was made Chairman of its Executive 
Committee. He is also President of the Ashepoo Fertilizer Co., of Charles- 
ton, S. C., one of the leading independent fertilizer companies in the South. 
With his brother, he has also extensive interests in Southern phosphate 
mines. 

Clark Williams, Vice-President of the Columbia Trust Company, is one 
of the well-known trust company officers of New York. He began his bank- 
ing career with the Guaranty Trust Co., and later went to the U. S. Mortgage 
and Trust Co. as a clerk. He was soon promoted to the office of Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, and a little later became Vice-President, 




Columbia Trust Company. --Officers' Quarters. 



leaving that position to become identified with the Columbia Trust Co. At 
the last annual convention of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association he w f as elected President of the Section. Mr. Williams 
was born at Canandaigua, N. Y., thirty-five years ago. He graduated from 
Williams College in the Class of ’92. 

A. B. Hepburn, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Columbia 
Trust Company, is President of the Chase National Bank, New York, and 
former Comptroller of the Currency. 

Langley W. Wiggin, Secretary of the Company, was for several years con- 
nected with banking in Boston. After graduating from the Roxbury High 
School in 1891, he entered the National Bank of the Commonwealth, Boston, 
where he remained for two years. He then went to the National Rockland 
Bank, remaining there a like period, and then entered the service of the 
State Street Trust Co., Boston, continuing with this company for six years, 
and rising to the post of Assistant Treasurer. Early in 1902 he was elected 
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Assistant Cashier of the Mutual Bank, New York city, and was chosen 
Cashier in July of the same year. 

Howard Bayne is Treasurer of the company. 

The directors are: Samuel G. Bayne, President Seaboard National Bank; 

E. C. Benedict, banker. New York; Robert S. Bradley, President of the Com- 
pany; Frederick H. Eaton, President American Car & Foundry Co.; Charles 
O. Gates, President Royal Baking Powder Co.; James M. Gifford, Gifford, 
Hobbs, Haskell & Beard, attorneys; Henry Goldman, Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
bankers; Frank S. Hastings, President Indianapolis Gas Co.; A. B. Hepburn, 
President Chase National Bank; C. H. Huttig, President Third National 
Bank, St. Louis; A. R. Kuser, President South Jersey Gas, Electric & Trac- 
tion Co., Trenton, N. J.; William H. Moody, Attorney-General of the United 
States; J. R. McGinley, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. Y. McNeal, Vice-President B. & O. 
R. R. Co.; William H. Nichols, President General Chemical Co.; Augustus G. 
Paine, President New York & Pennsylvania Co.; William R. Peters, Peters, 
White & Co., New York; Clarence W. Seamans, President Union Typewriter 
Co.; Herman Sielcken, Crossman & Sielcken, New York; Arthur Turnbull, 
Post & Flagg, New York; Clark Williams, Vice-President of the company; 
Arthur G. Yates, President Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad Co. 

The full board of directors of the Columbia Trust Co. will take an active 
part in its affairs, holding regular meetings twice a month. 

The excellent start made by the company may be seen from the following 
statement, dated December 30, 1905, after twenty-three days of business: 



Assets. 

New York city bonds. . .$1,000,000.00 



Time loans 1,000,000.00 

Demand loans 2,228,400.00 

Cash on hand 201,838.34 

Cash in bank 345,863.89 

Net accrued interest 18,611.15 



Liabilities. 



Capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus 1,000,000.00 

Undivided profits 24,810.31 

Deposits 2,827,336.40 

Certified checks 900.00 

Reserved for taxes 1,666.67 



Total $4,854,713.38 Total $4,854,713.38 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON, MASS. 



B ANKING in Boston has for some years tended toward concentration — a 
policy whereby banking machinery has been greatly economized. 
This policy, which has made fewer banks than heretofore, has 
naturally resulted in an increase in the size and strength of the insti- 
tutions now transacting the city’s banking business. 

The First National Bank, which is the second largest bank in New En- 
gland, represents a consolidation of the First National and the National Bank 
of the Redemption, the latter having been made up of a consolidation of the 
Shoe and Leather National, Blackstone National and Everett National, and 
the business of the National Revere Bank. The Massachusetts National, 
which had been merged with the First National, included a large following 
from the Broadway National. 

This bringing together of the several institutions named has resulted In a 
marked increase in the volume of business done by the First National, and 
has called for a considerable enlargement and improvement of its banking 
rooms. The changes in the bank’s quarters at Devonshire and Franklin 
Streets have been made with a view to furnishing ample room, convenient 
arrangement both for customers and the officers and working force, together 
with the best vault and other safety equipment. 

An idea of the standing of the bank may be had from the following state- 
ment to the Comptroller of the Currency, November 9, 1905: 
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Resoubces. 

Notes discounted $16,538,161.54 

United States bonds 1,218,000.00 

Bonds, securities, etc 912,497.43 

Due from U. S. Treasurer, five per cent, fund 50,900.00 

Demand loans 10,472,018.67 

Cash and due from banks 16,051,853.70 



Total $45,243,431.34 



Liabilities. 



Capital stock $2,000,000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits 2,134,834.21 

National bank notes outstanding 998,597.50 

United States bond account 18,000.00 

Deposits 40,091,999.63 



Total $45,243,431.34 



The management of the First National Is vested in the following executive 
staff and board of directors: 

Officers: President, Daniel G. Wing; Vice-Presidents, Edward A. Pres- 

brey, Hon. John W. Weeks, Geo. G. McCausland, Clifton H. Dwinnell; 
Cashier, Frederic H. Curtiss; Assistant Cashier, Palmer E. Presbrey, Ed- 
ward S. Hayward, Bertram D. Blaisdell. 

Directors: John Carr, Chairman; Orlando H. Alford, of Bliss, Fabyan ft 

Co.; Calvin Austin, General Manager Eastern Steamship Co.; Edward E. 




First National, Bank, Boston.— Oppiceh s’ Desks. 



Blodgett, of Carver ft Blodgett, Attorneys; Roland W. Boyden, of Ropes, Gray 
ft Gorham, Attorneys; Geo. W. Brown, Treasurer United Shoe Machinery 
Co.; William F. Draper, President Draper Co., of Hopedale; Robert J. Ed- 
wards, of Edwards Manufacturing Co.; Geo. A. Fernald, of Geo. A. Fernald ft 
Co., bankers; Eugene N. Foss, Treasurer B. F. Sturtevant Co.; William 
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First National Bank, Boston. -Portion of Public Space. 




First National Bank, Boston-Archway Connecting Two Divisions. 
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Hill, capitalist; Charles H. Jones, of Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Co.; 
Mortimer B. Mason, of S. D. Warren & Co., paper manufacturers; Charles S. 
Mellen, President New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.; Charles A. Morss, 
Treasurer Simplex Electric Co.; Henry A. Rice, Jr., of Denny, Rice & Bene- 
dict; Wallace F. Robinson, capitalist, ex-President Chamber of Commerce; 




First National Bank, Boston.— Part of the Working Quarters. 



William A. Stetson, of William A. Stetson & Co.; James J. Storrow, of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., bankers; John W. Weeks, of Hornblower & Weeks, bankers 
and brokers; Daniel G. Wing, President; Sidney W. Winslow, President 
United Shoe Machinery Co. 



LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 

T ROUBLESOME questions about commercial paper frequently arise in 
banks. Our subscribers are reminded that they may have such ques- 
tions answered, through the pages of the Magazine, by a well-known 
authority in commercial and banking law, without cost. 

By making such matters public, the spread of correct information will be 
aided, and the tendency will be to reduce the number of vexing and often 
costly errors growing out of neglect to observe proper precautions in dealing 
with notes, checks, drafts, etc. 
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THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH. 



T HIS bank was organized in 1864, shortly after the passage of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, with a capital of $1,000,000 and no surplus, by the fol- 
lowing-named gentlemen of Pittsburgh, engaged largely in the iron 
business: George Black, John W. Chalfant, B. F. Jones, Samuel Rea, 

Barclay Preston, Joseph McKnight, Thomas J. Hoskinson, W. A. Rodgers, 
James Park, Jr., David E. Park, Byron Painter, George W. Hallman, Frank 
Rahm, James I. Bennett, Wm. Rea, and Mark W. Watson. 




Main Banking Room and Officers’ Quarters. 

The members of the first board of directors were Samuel Rea, B. F. Jones, 
Barclay Preston, Byron H. Painter, George W. Hailman, George Black, John 
W. Chalfant and James I. Bennett Hon. B. F. Jones, the last surviving 
member of the original board, died May 19, 1903. 

At the time of its organization, the capital of this bank was considered 
large, but the organizers, having firm faith in the bank and the future growth 
of the city, wisely decided upon a capital that would enable them to suc- 
cessfully carry on the business of banking on a large scale. To-day the 
bank has a surplus of $1,595,000, and has paid in dividends $3,310,000. 

Owing to the rapid growth of this bank, it has been necessary to enlarge 
its quarters at three different times. The original location of the bank was 
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at the corner of Wood street anfl Second avenue, but it was soon decided 
that the business justified larger quarters, and a banking room was fitted 
up at 409 Wood street. The growth of the institution made it necessary in 
1900 to remodel the banking room and put in new vaults. In 1901 the adjoin- 
ing building, 411 Wood Street, was purchased, and in 1905 it was remodeled 
by the bank and the first floor added to the banking room for officers* quar- 
ters. To-day the banking rooms and vaults are among the finest in the 
country. 




View of Women’s Room . 



The careful and conservative management of this bank during the forty- 
one years of its existence has enabled it to pass through several panics and 
still maintain a steady growth, as indicated by the following figures: 



Year 


Capital. 


Surplus. 


Undivided 

profits. 


1 U. S. 
bonds. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Deposits. 


Loans and 
investments. 


Dividends 
(five years.) 


1865... 


11.000.0( H ) 

1,000,000 


! 


$53,774 

19,675 


$437,400 

900.000 


$800.000 1 
800,0001 


$310,150 

507.644 


$723,963 

1,019,332 


$60,000 

470,000 


1870... 


$70,000 


1875... 


1,000.000 


145.000 


29.630 


900,000 


800,000 


508,086 


1,202,895 


430,(00 


1880... 


1,090,000 


210.000 


38,374 


900.000 


800,000 


607,057 


1,165.558 


300,000 


1885... 


1,000,000 


250.000 


48.219 


900,000 


800,000 


1,087,083 


1,605,714 


300,000 


1890... 


1,000,000 


350,000 


199,183 


50,000 


45.000 


2.231,359 


2.799,001 


800,000 


1895. . . 


1.000,000 


800,000 


101,125 


712,000 


640,800 


3,456,803 


3.920,669 


330,000 


1900... 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 | 


182,867 


1.000,000 


1,000,000 


5,658,964 


6,836,207 


420,000 


1905... 


1,000,000 


1.000,0 0 


565,847 


1.200,000 


1,000,000 


12.071,862 


10,665,861 


700,000 



There are few banks that can show the ample security afforded the de- 
positors of the Peoples National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. The men who at 
present direct its affairs are prominent men of the community, each one hav- 
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Partial View of Officers’ Quarters. 



ing met with marked success in his particular line of business. The present 
officers and directors -are: 

Officers: Robert Wardrop, President; D. E. Park, Vice-President; Hervey 

Schumacher, Cashier; W. Dwight Bell, Assistant Cashier and Secretary; S. 
Clarke Reed, Assistant Cashier. 

Directors: Robert Wardrop, President Peoples National Bank, and Vice- 
President Peoples Savings Bank and Safe Deposit and Trust Co.; George C. 
Davis, white lead manufacturer; J. Painter, Jr., capitalist, formerly of J. 
Painter & Sons Company; D. McK. Lloyd, President Savings Bank and Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company; C. H. Spang, of Spang, Chalfant & Company; D. 
El Park, capitalist, director Union Trust Company; Henry Chalfant, President 
Spang, Chalfant & Company; B. F. Jones, Jr., President Jones & Laughlins 
Steel Company; Edward E. Duff, Vice-President Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany and Peoples Savings Bank; J. D. Lyon, Vice-President Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company; D. Leet Wilson, President Central District and Printing 
Telegraph Company; W. D. George, Real Estate and Insurance; H. S. A. 
Stewart, capitalist, director Fidelity Title and Trust Company; George W. 
Crawford, capitalist, formerly Cashier Diamond National Bank. 



MANUSCRIPTS INVITED. 

R E1ADERS of the Magazine who may have ideas that are likely to prove 
of general interest and value to bankers, are invited to send them in 
for publication, particularly anything relating to improved methods of 
bank management; or a good original bank anecdote would be welcomed, 
since the bankers' conventions are proving that bankers enjoy a good story 
as much as anybody else. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



MONG the progressive and prosperous banks of the South may be 
mentioned the American National Bank of Richmond, Va. 

The American was organized in the fall of 1899, with a cap- 
italization of $200,000, and its growth was so rapid that it soon 
demanded more capital and larger quarters, which resulted in an increase 
of capital to $400,000, and the erection of the splendid sky-scraper at 
the corner of Tenth and Main streets, which the bank now owns and 
occupies. 

The progressiveness of this, the youngest National bank in Richmond, 
is evidenced by the fact that it erected the first sky-scraper in that city. 

The building is one of the handsomest of its kind in the South, being ten 






American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

View of Lobby from Entrance. 

stories high, and absolutely fireproof. The banking rooms have every pos- 
sible convenience in the way of modem furniture and equipment. The 
upper floors are devoted to office purposes. 

The officials of the bank are: President, Oliver J. Sands; Vice-Presidents, 
Charles E. Wingo and Wm. C. Camp; Cashier, O. B. Hill; Assistant Cashiers, 
Waller Hblladay and Andrew Moreland. 

Mr. Sands was formerly a National bank examiner, and is one of the 
well-known bankers of the South. In addition to being President of the 
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American National Bank, Richmond, V a. —Directors’ Room. 



American National Bank he is President of the Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts. 

A list of the directors of the American National Bank is given below : 
William C. Camp, President Guarantee Building Corporation; W. R. 
McComb. McComb & Block, cattle brokers; Oliver J. Sands, late National 
Bank Examiner; Emmett Seaton, Attorney-at-Law; Charles E. Wingo, whole- 
sale shoes; Henry W. Rountree, Rountree Trunk & Bag Company; James R. 
Gordon, President Cardwell Machine Co.; Edgar G. Gunn, dealer in lumber; 
Philip Whitlock, capitalist; R. H. Harwood, Harwood Bros., oils; Jackson 
Guy, Attorney-at-Law. 

The following table shows the growth of the bank’s deposits since 
organization : 



Date. Deposits. 

December 22, 1899 $124,077.99 

April 26, 1900 676,292.09 

February 19, 1901 862,419.46 

February 25, 1902 1,254,114.27 

September 9, 1903 1,892,321.13 

November 10, 1904 2,452,118.13 

November 9, 1905 2,804,047.51 



An idea of the present standing of the bank may he had from the sub- 
joined report of condition made to the Comptroller of the Currency on 



November 9, 1905. 

Resources. 

Loans $1,908,647.88 

Bonds with U. S. Treasurer 500,000.00 

Other bonds and securities 129,777.71 

Premium account 17,125.53 

Banking house, etc 265,000.00 

Cash, due from banks and U. S. Treasurer 955,044.27 



Total 



$3,775,595.27 
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Liabilities. 



Capital stock $ 400,000.00 

Surplus profits 126,633.42 

Reserve for taxes, etc 18,914.34 

Circulation 392,000.00 

Bond account 34,000.00 

Deposits 2,804,047.51 

Total $3,775,595.27 



From the figures given, it appears that* the American National Bank has 
experienced a degree of growth and prosperity that reflects credit on the 
character and capacity of the management. 




Oliver J. Sands. President American O. B. Hill, Cashier American National 

National Bank. Richmond, Va. Bank, Richmond, Va. 







THE PEOPLE’S BANK OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 



T HE People’s Bank of Buffalo, after some months of preparation, occu- 
pied for the first time on Monday, September 11, its beautiful, 
commodious banking office at the corner of Main and Seneca streets. 
Upon passing the large plate glass doors at the public entrance the 
quiet, dignified appearance of the interior strikes the observer forcibly. The 




People's Rank, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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People’s Bank, Buffalo, N. Y.— North End of Lobby. 

lobby, floored with ceramic mosaic with border of Roman key, is one of the 
largest in Buffalo. The public check desk is placed at one side, running 
along the Main Street front directly under the windows, with splendid natural 
light. This desk is a handsome one, made of bronze; its writing surface of 
Novus glass, solid bronze ink-wells, and calendars, adding to its appearance. 

At the south of the lobby are the officers’ quarters, Cashier E. J. Newell 
having his desk behind a marble rail, and the private office of President A. D. 
Bissell facing on Main Street. Between the President’s office and the lobby 
appears a small reception room for ladies, where an electric button summons 
a teller for deposits, or an officer for counsel. 

The partition is of imported English vein Italian marble, surmounted by 
grilles and cornice of solid bronze in Romanesque design. The entire banking 
equipment, including officers’ desks, telephone booths, etc., is of steel, 
grained in mahogany. Nothing was brought over from the bank’s old quar- 
ters except two cabinets, a table and one small desk. 

On the main banking floor is a Are and burglar-proof vault for current 
books, and also a money vault of chrome steel, fire and burglar-proof, with 
all modern appliances, and protected also by the American District Tele- 
graph Electric Protection. The walls of the main banking room are finished 
in white plaster, surmounted by a Grecian cornice of the same, concealed in 
which are hundreds of electric bulbs to be used for decorative effect or on 
extremely dark days, giving a beautiful soft light and novel effect The 
banking floor is so well lighted from three sides, Main Street, Seneca Street 
and an alley in the rear, that except upon dark days no artificial light is 
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needed by the clerks, not even in the tellers* cages. The electric lighting 
system for dark days and night work is very elaborate, and the tellers’ cages 
are fitted with disappearing gas fixtures in cases of emergency. 

In the basement is the directors* room, finished in Dutch style of Flemish 
oak and burlap, stucco ceiling and novel lighting effects. The storage room 
and the room for stationery, with natural light from the sidewalk, is at the 
right of the stairway. Next to the directors* room is the locker room, with 
steel lockers for the employees, and a completely fitted lavatory, also a 
storage room for blank checks and check books, envelopes and supplies. At 
the south side of the basement is the reserve vault, 18 x 25 feet inside meas- 
urement, in which are arranged, in chronological order, the reserve books of 
the bank. This vault is of steel arch construction, and is made to support 
the building in case of fire. 

It is due to the faithfulness and careful attention of the Cashier, Mr. E. J. 
Newell, that many mistakes incident to the construction of the new banking 
quarters have been avoided, and the practical has been allied in many in- 
stances with the sightly. Many new effects have been secured which add 
greatly to the utility of this modern banking office. The adding machines 
are so placed in disappearing desk receptacles that the tops can be used for 
desk work, a new idea in the use of these necessary aids to modern bank 
work. The check desk, or inside clearing-house, is placed in a large cage by 
itself. Steel busses containing checks and pass-books are run from the vault 
in the morning to the auditing department, avoiding the constant visits of 
the employees in this branch of work to the vault during business hours, and 




People's Bank. Buffalo, N. Y.— South End of Lobby, Showing Officers’ Quarters, 
and Ladies’ Room at the Kigbt. 
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many other practical ideas and effects have been worked out for the con- 
venience and despatch of business. 

The People’s Bank began business on May 20, 1889, in its former quarters 
in the Coal and Iron Exchange, and its growth has been steady from the 
start. During the last two years the increase in business has been such that 
a change from the crowded quarters on Washington Street became necessary. 
The bank has always sustained an unexcelled reputation as a sound institu- 
tion, whose affairs were wisely administered — the management being 
progressive and yet conservative, making a special point of giving its pafrons 
alike, both large and small, the best possible service and the utmost courtesy. 

A. D. Bissell, President of the People’s Bank of Buffalo, is one of the well- 




People’s Bank of Buffalo, N. Y.— A Corner in the Work-Room. 

known bankers of the State, having been President of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association in 1901. The other officers are: C. R. Huntley, Vice- 

President; E. J. Newell, Cashier; Howard Bissell, Assistant Cashier. The 
directors are: Daniel O’Day, C. R. Huntley, J. T. Jones, Charles F. Bishop, 

John Hughes, Joseph Seep, E. G. S. Miller, Walter P. Cooke, Elgood C. Lufkin, 
William Richardson and Arthur D. Bissell. 

On November 9, 1905, the People’s Bank reported $300,000 capital, $165,929 
surplus and profits, and $3,887,293 deposits. Total resources on the date 
named were $4,357,722. 

That the removal of the bank into its new quarters was a wise step has 
been fully shown by the increased business already done, and the prospect for 
the coming year is very bright. 
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J C. VAN BLARCOM was recently elected President of the National Bank 
of Commerce, St. Louis, to succeed the late Wm. H. Thompson, long one 
# of the best-known bankers of that city. 

Mr. Van Blarcom was born in Bergen county. New Jersey, June 
1, 1849, and received his education in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. In 1866 he went to St. Louis and entered the employ of Peterson, 




J C. Van Blabcom. 

President Nationul Bank ol Commerce, Saint Louis, Mo. 

Banthorn & Company, then one of the largest saddlery and harness con- 
cerns in the West, and remained with the company until 1870. During most 
of that period he was a commercial traveller, covering an immense territory 
in the West and Southwest on horseback. His trips would last many months 
and extend from Sioux City, Iowa, and Salt Lake City, Utah, to Corpus 
Christi, Tex. He was one of the first commercial travellers in that territory 
after the Civil War. In 1870 Mr. Van Blarcom wound up the business of 
11 
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Peterson, Hanthom ft Company, after which he accepted the position of • 
Chief Accountant with the Bank of Commerce. From that post he worked 
up through the various grades to the Presidency; being elected Cashier in 
1877, Vice-President in 1898, and President December 11, 1905. 

The National Bank of Commerce is one of the very large and strong banks 
of the West, its capital, surplus and profits exceeding $15,000,000, and the de- 
posits are over $50,000,000. 

A PROGRESSIVE WESTERN BANKER. 

B ELOW is presented a portrait of Dr. Geo. H. Simmons, President of the Inter- 
state Batik and Trust Company, and the People’s Savings Bank, Peoria, 
111., and who bought out the Citizens’ Bank last September. 




Dr. Geo. H. Simmons, 

President Interstate Bank and Trust Co., and the People's Savings Bank, Peoria, 111. 



THE CRITERION OF RICHES. 



A LTHOUGH written nearly two thousand years ago, the following ob- 
servations regarding wealth are applicable to one of the prominent 
problems of to-day: 



“The amount of wealth is not defined by the valuation of the census, but 
by habit and mode of life; not to be greedy is wealth; not to be extravagant 
is revenue. Above all things, to be content with what we possess is the great- 
est and most secure of riches. If, therefore, they who are the most skillful 
valuers of property highly estimate fields and certain sites, because such 
estates are the least liable to injury, how much more valuable is virtue, which 
never can be wrested, never can be filched from us, which can not be lost by 
fire or shipwreck, and which is not alienated by the convulsions of tempest or 
of time, with which those who are endowed alone are rich, for they alone 
possess resources which are profitable and eternal; and they are the only 
men who, being contented with what they possess, think it sufficient, which is 
the criterion of riches: they hanker after nothing, they are in need of nothing, 
they feel the Want of nothing, and they require nothing. 

As to the unsatiable and avaricious part of mankind, as they have pos- 
sessions liable to uncertainty, and at the mercy of chance, they who are for- 
ever thirsting after more, and of whom there never was a man for whom what 
he had sufficed; they are so far from being wealthy and rich, that they are to 
be regarded as necessitous and beggared." — Cicero. 
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New York, January 4, 1906. 

D ear money and advancing prices ware a feature of the last month of 
1905, which might well be called phenomenal. Call money was bid up 
from day to day until 125 per cent, was the ruling rate, and at the 
close of the year it was quoted at 25@75 per cent. 

Ordinarily, a squeeze in the money market causes a panic in the stock mar- 
ket. The margin speculator on the bull side is always afraid of tight money 
and its accompanying heavy carrying charges. The stock market last month, 
however, experienced little if any disastrous effect of the gyrations in money. 
Prices for both stocks and bonds advanced while the trading was of excep- 
tional volume. 

Nearly 31,500,000 shares of stock were dealt in at the New York Stock 
Exchange in December, the largest for any month in the year, and exceed- 
ing all previous records for the month of December. Sales of bonds were 
more than $72,000,000, the activity in stocks causing apparently a smaller 
dealing in bonds. 

The money question has naturally been the one most discussed during 
the last weeks of the year. Causes and remedies in multiple variety are 
alleged or proposed. By common consent, however, the situation of the 
last month has been a grave reflection upon the financial ability of this 
country as an international leader. 

With the Bank of England steadily adhering to its four per cent rate of 
discount and New York banks lending money at 125 per cent at the same 
time, the attention of the financial world was naturally attracted. 

That there never was a situation exactly like the present may very well be 
asserted. Everything has grown into giant proportions. Our exports and 
imports of merchandise are both larger than were ever before recorded, to- 
gether aggregating about $2,800,000,000 last year. Bank clearings in the 
United States in 1905 made a new record, reaching a total of $143,000,000,000. 
The price of Stock Exchange seats has advanced far beyond previous figures, 
almost touching $100,000. The production of pig iron has exceeded 18,000,000 
tons and is now proceeding at the rate of 25,000,000 tons a year, for which 
there is absolutely no parallel. 

The mines of the country are producing more than $80,000,000 of gold a 
year, the largest yield ever known. More than $70,000,000 of gold was added 
to the money supply of the country last year. The deposits of the National 
banks of the United States have reached nearly $4,000,000,000, an amount 
never before equalled. 

These are all suggestions of the magnificent proportions which the in- 
dustrial and business interests of the county have reached. There can be 
no denial that the country has prospered whatever pessimism may creep into 
predictions as to the future. 

That the fast pace of business might outstrip the supply of money needed 
to maintain it has been considered a not remote possibility, yet the money 
situation is not one easy to understand or explain. There has been a very 
large injection of new money into our circulating medium in recent years. 
If not* enough to meet legitimate needs, it is not easy to estimate how much 
is needed. The following table shows the changes in the amount of money 
In circulation, in the United States Treasury, in the country, in the National 
banks of the United States and in the New York Clearing-House banks. 
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Jan . J, 1903. 


Jon. 1, 190k. 


Jan. 1, 1905. 


Jan. 1 % 1906. 


Money in circulation 

Money in U. 8. Treasury 

Money in the country 

Cash in National Banks, U.8 

Cash reserve. New York banks.... 


$2,348,700,901 

802,707,357 

2,051,408,558 

538,501.709 

228,472,000 


$2,400,845,897 

290,800,429 

2,708,152,320 

528,015,778 

281.080,000 


$2,509,021,125 

209,482,044 

2,839,108,109 

042,180,790 

289.096,700 


$2.0*1,543,571 

321,214.680 

2,992,758,207 

022.092.080 

248,705,400 



In the last three years the money in circulation, outside of the United 
States Treasury, increased $323,000,000, only about $88,000,000 of which is 
found in the National banks of the country, while only $20,000,000 is in the 
cash reserve of the New York Clearing-House banks. 

The year just closed will go into history as one which witnessed the 
most remarkable increase in security values ever known on the Stock Ex- 
change. Of some three hundred stocks dealt in at the exchange about one 
hundred made net advances of more than ten per cent., while only a com- 
paratively few stocks show a decline as compared with a year ago. The 
largest net advance was in Anaconda Copper, 180 per cent., Lackawanna fol- 
lowing with a gain of 105 per cent. The latter in now the highest-priced stock 
on the list, its final quotation being 445. Harlem, which sold only to the ex- 
tent of 200 shares during the year, commanded 400. Among the exceptional 
advances were American Smelting 86%, American Snuff 84, Federal Mining 
and Smelting 74%, Great Northern Preferred 50%, Lake Shore 90, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and S. S. Marie 53, National Lead 58%, Reading 59%, Tennes- 
see Investment 69%. 

The stock market as a whole is upon a much higher level than at the 
close of any previous year. This is true’ not only as regards the class of 
stocks known as industrials, but also of railroad securities. In a table below 
are shown the closing prices of twenty-five representative stocks in 1896 and 
in each of the five years since 1900. These twenty-five stocks on December 31, 
1896, had an average value of 45.33 per cent. There was an advance to 51.03 
on December 31, 1897, to 59.41 on December 31, 1898, to 63.35 on December 
31, 1899, to 76.69 on December 31, 1900, and to 95.58 on December 31, 1901. 
There was a further advance to 99.88 in 1902 followed by a decline to 85.24 in 
1903. There was a recovery and advance in 1904 which carried the average 
up to 106.49 on December 31, while in the last year the average rose to 124.88 
per cent. The table of closing prices of the stocks mentioned is as follows: 



December 81. 

i 


1896. 


1901. 


190t. 


Atchison 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Canadian Pacific < 

Central of New Jersey 


14 

1«% 

54 

100 


80% 

Sft 

195 

105% 

178 


84% 

99% 

182% 

173 

178% 

172% 

202 

41 

88% 


Chic., Mil. & St. Paul 


73% 

110 


Delaware & Hudson 


Del,, Lack,. & Western 


158 


257% 


Denver & Rio Grande 


12% 

15 


Erie 


43% 


Illinois Central 


92M 

48 


189 

106% 


146% 


Louisville & Nashville 


128 


Manhattan.. 


89% 

T 


137% 

20 


149 


Missouri, Kans. & Ter 


27% 

110% 

151 


Missouri Pacific 


52% 

107% 


New York Central 




Norfolk 5c Western 


57% 


73% 


Pacific Mall 


84H 


45 


39% 


Reading 


.57 


07% 

05% 

84% 

60 


Southern Pacific 


25H 

9 


00% 

84% 


Southern 


Tennessee Coal & Iron 


Texas Pacific 




,s 

80% 

88% 


Union Pacific 

Wabash 

Western Union 


J k' 


22% 

92% 


Averase 


45.33 


| 95.58 


99.88 
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The stocks named In the table show an average advance for the year of 
18.39 per cent, and since December 31, 1903, of 39.64 per cent. Compared with 
the high average of December 31, 1902, there has been an advance of 25 per 
cent., of which about seven per cent, must be credited to the extraordinary 
advance in Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. Compared with December 
31, 1896, the stocks named have advanced 79.55 per cent. 

The rise in some of the industrial stocks, however, has been very much 
more extensive. Few of the stocks of this class now active at the Stock 
Exchange were dealt in prior to 1901. We give a list of fourteen of these 
stocks, with the closing prices for each of the last five years, as follows: 



Dbccmbbr 81. 


1901. 


1909. 


1909. 


19CU. 


1906 . 


AiMlMfiufari t ViDoer 


A9* 


T 

S* 

128* 

96 

28* 


61* 


71 


nn* 


American Car k Found ry 

AimrlMn TAnmotive 


|l|| 


m 

18* 


84 

84* 


$* 


American Smelting 


81* 


168* 


American Sugar. .7. 






142* 


itw2 


Anaconda Copper 


79* 

15* 

31 

» 


109 


2f» 


National Lead 


40« 


24* 

39 


83* 

66 


Pressed Steel Car 


62* 


Republic Iron k Steel 




20* 

22* 

69 


16* 

26* 


34 


Rubber Goods 


209* 


40* 


Stoas-Sbeffleld Steel k Iron 


29* 


63* 

83* 

80 


United States Rubber 


14 


17* 

86* 


12 


53$a 


United 8tatea Steel 


43 


12* 

67* 


43* 


** •* “ pref 


93* 


8S* 


92* 


106* 




Average 


49.31 


62.10 


38.21 


67.10 


96.91 





The average price of these industrial stocks on December 31, 1901, was 
49.31 per cent There was an advance to 52.10 per cent, on December 31, 
1902, and a decline to 38.21 per cent, on December 31, 1903. From this 
point there was an advance to 57.10 per cent, on December 31, 1904, and to 
95.91 per cent on December 31, 1905. In two years the advance was 57.70 
per cent, of which 38.81 per cent, was in the last year. 

Such appreciation in values could have been possible only with a solid 
foundation of prosperity upon which to base it. But the fact is not to be 
overlooked that the volume of securities which find a market in Wall Street 
has grown to tremendous proportions. The advance in prices in the last 
year means in the aggregate billions of dollars of appreciated values. It 
is all the more important that intrinsic values should have kept pace with 
market values. 

The magnitude of capital which individual properties now carry would 
have been deemed impossible twenty years ago, or even a decade ago. A 
capital of $10,000,000 or $25,000,000 was deemed respectable, of $50,000,000 
phenomenal. Now a list of the properties with $50,000,000 stock capital listed 
at the Stock Exchange would fill considerable space, while there are now 
twenty properties each with a capital of from about $100,000,000 to over 
$800,000,000 not including their bonded debt. 

It may be interesting to take note of these giant concerns, with the in- 
crease in their capital in the last five years. The list follows: 





Dec. SU 
1900. 


Dec.SU 

1906. 




Dec. SU 
1900. 


Dec. SU 
1906. 


Amalgamated Copper. $76,000,000 


$158,887,900 


Pennsylvania 


. $151,700,000 


$302,742,600 


American Smelting... 


54,000,000 


100,000,000 


Reading 


. 189,900,000 


140,000,000 


American Telephone. . 




131,661,400 


Rock Island , 


60,000,000 


138,877,900 


Atchlaon 


216,199,600 


216,199,600 


Southern Pacific.. 


. 197,882,100 


287,849,200 


Baltimore A Ohio 


104,227,000 


184,504,800 


Southern 


179,900,000 


185,550.200 


Canadian Pacific 


65,000.000 


101,891.200 


Onion Pacific 


. 196,876,600 


276,561,200 


Cblc-Mil.ASt Paul.. 
Brie 


88,162,600 

171*230,200 

98,417,250 

116,000,600 


107.796.800 

176.271.800 
124,488,100 
182,250,000 


U. S. Leather 

O. S. Steel 


. 122,419,800 


125.189,600 
868.809,800 
97,370, 0C0 


Oreat Northern 

New York Central 


Western Union..., 


97,870,000 


Northern Pacific 


156,000,000 


165.000,000 


Total 


, .$2,276,724,850 $3,965,685,400 
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The increase in capital as shown above is $1,679,000,000, of which $1,000,- 
000,000 is in properties listed since 1900. Four others show no increase in 
the five years, while the remaining fourteen have increased their capital 
stock $679,000,000 in five years. Were the comparison to be made with 
ten years ago and the companies whose capital has not yet reached the dig- 
nity of $100,000,000 included, the magnitude of the increase in capital would 
be much more impressive. 

Conservatism seems to have controlled the building operations of the 
railroads last year. According to the “Railroad Gazette” only 4,388 miles of 
new road were constructed during the year. This is an increase of 666 miles 
as compared with the previous year, but 1904 witnessed the smallest con- 
struction in any year since 1898. The record of new mileage as compiled by 
the “Railroad Gazette” for thirteen years past is as follows: 



Year. 


Miles. 


1898 


3,024 


1894 


1,760 


1895 


1,428 


1896 


1,692 


1896 


2,109 



Year. 


Miles. 


1898 


3,265 


1899 


4,569 


1900 


4,894 


1901 


5,868 



Years. 


Miles. 


1902 


.. .. 8,026 


1903 


5,652 


1904 


... . 3,882 


1905 


4,388 



The same authority, however, notes that there were a larger number of 
railroad receiverships in 1905 than in any of the previous four years, while 
the extent of mileage and amount of capital involved were larger than in any 
other year since 1896. Ten roads were placed in receiver’s hands. Their mile- 
age was 3,796 and total capital stock and bonds $175,034,900. The list was 
swollen by the appointment in December of a receiver for the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Road and its allied line, the Pere Marquette. These two 
properties alone represented 3,200 miles of road and $150,000,000 of stock and 
bonds. 

The Money Market. — Unusually high rates for call money prevailed dur- 
ing the entire month and on December 28 loans on call touched 125, the 
highest rate recorded in December of any year since 1899. At the close of the 
month call money ruled at 25 to 75 per cent., with the majority of loans at 
40 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at the current rates. Time 
money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 6@6t£ per cent for sixty 
days., 6 per cent for ninety days to four months, and 5*4 per cent, for five 
and six months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates 
are 6 per cent, for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 6 per cent 
for first-class four to six months’ single names, and 6 *4 @7 per cent, for good 
paper having the same length of time to run. 



Money Rates in New York City. 





Aug. 1. 


Scpt.l. 


Oct. 1. 


Nov. 1. 


Dec. 1. 


| Jan. 1. 


Call loans, bankers* balances 

Call loans, banks aud trust compa- 


Percent.' 


Percent. 


! Per cent. Percent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


194-2 1 


2 -8 | 


5 -7 


4 -514 


414—9 


1 25 -75 


nles 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 


2 — 1 


214- 


414- 


4 — 


5 - 


25 -75 


days 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 90 days 


CO 

1 

£ 


314- H 


414- 14 


494-5 


5 H-H 


6-14 


to 4 months 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 


3 - H j 


■*< 

l 

£ 

CO 


414- 


414-94 


514— 14 


6 - 


months 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills 


394-4 l 


4-14 


414- 1 


414— 94 


5 - | 


i 514- 


receivable, 60 to 90 days 

Commercial paper prime single; 


4 -«| 


4W- H 


, 414- 5 


494-514 


514- 94 | 


1 8 ” 


names, 4 to 6 months ! 

Commercial paper, good single, 
names, 4 to 6 months 

i 


1 4 - H , 


*H- H ! 


414-5 j 


494-614 


514-94 


6 - 

I 


4H-5 


5 -• 14 


514-6 

i 


514-6 


6 - 


6 V 4 — 7 



New York City Banks. — Since last summer the reserves of the clearing- 
house banks have been declining almost continuously and on December 9 
had fallen to the lowest recorded during the year, $246,812,400. On July 
29 they were $315,242,200. In a little more than four months there was a 
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loss of more than $66,000,000. About $2,000,000 of this was recovered in the 
last two weeks of the year. The deposits on July 29 were nearly $1,200,000,- 
000 and on December 30 they had fallen to less than $978,000,000, a decrease 
of $222,000,000. Loans in the same time decreased from about $1,145,000,000 
to $1,001,000,000 or about $144,000,000. Since October the surplus reserve at 
no time has been as much as $10,000,000, while twice there was a deficit. At 
the close of the year the surplus was only $4,292,575. This compares with a 
surplus of $13,683,400 a year ago. 



New York City Banks— Condition at Close op Each Week. 





Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearings. 


Dec. 2... 
** 9... 

** 16 .. 
** 23... 
** 80... 


$1,023,882,300 
| 1,016,320.800 

1.004.564.000 
1,006,107,100 

1.001.025.000 


$179,843,400 

173426,300 

174,219,100 

176412,800 

173,005,600 


$74,516,100 

73.286.100 

75.714.100 
74.303,700 
75,690,800 


$1,007,172,500 

092,236,700 

083,888,500 

085,(>28,400 

077,661,300 


$2,565,375 
*1446,525 
3,961,075 
4,159,400 
1 4492,575 


$54,066,500 

53408.700 

53.060.700 

53.049.700 
53,006,000 


$1,054,195,900 

2,105,535,010 

2403.928.600 
2453,003,500 

2.108.690.600 



* Deficit. 



DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OP EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


$866,178,900 

1.023.943.800 

1.027.920.400 

1.069.369.400 
LI 14,367,800 
1,098,953,500 

1.152.988.800 
1 404,965, 6UI 

1.207.302.800 
1,212,977,101) 
1 404,434,200 
1,127,878,100 


$9,541,850 

25.129.050 
32,150,200 

27.755.050 
33,144,250 
29,092,325 
36,105,300 1 
56,989,600 
57,375,400 
19,913 425 
16,793,650 

8,539,075 


$1,104,049,100 
1,189 828,600 
1,179.824, 90U 

1.138.661.300 
1,146,528.600 
1,136,477,700 

1.166.038.900 

1.190.744.900 
1,166,587.290 
1,080,465,100 

1.042.092.300 

1.023.882.300 


$13,683,425 

26,979,550 

14,646,075 

8,664,575 

16,665,250 

6,050,275 

11,658,875 

15,305,975 

5,498,785 

7.440,025 

12,430,925 

2,565,375 


$977,651,300 


$4,292,575 


June 1 






July 


August 1 






September.... 1 

October 

November.... 
December . . 



Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600. on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700oa August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on Feb. 8, 1894. 



Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
hanks. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Dec. 2 


! ! 

$134384,600 $143,589,600 


$5,823,500 


$8,782,000 


$12,142,200 


$5,767,400 


*$5,382,300 


~ 9 


135,336,300 


143,963,800 


5,901,200 


7,328,500 1 


11,575,900 


5.428,200 


* 5,764,150 


“ 16 


135,812,900 


146,137,500 


5.865,400 


7,362,600 


14.565.500 


5,329,900 


*3,400,975 


“ S3 


135,889,400 


145,306,100 


5.989,700 


7,228,100 


12,498,710 


5,306,100 


♦5,303,925 


“ 30 


. 136,388,000 


146,195,200. 


5,878,300 


7,242,000 


12,629,800 


5,247,600 

1 


* 5, 551, ICO 



* Deficit. 



Boston Banks. 



Dates. Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


rl'XL Circulation. 


Gearings. 


Dec. 2. $179,509,000 

“ 0 179,710,000 

** 16. i 181,135,000 

“ 28 .1 180,380,000 

“ 80.... 179,506,000 


$209,580,000 

209.663.000 

214.860.000 

208.556.000 

207.863.000 


$14,766,000 

15.260.000 

10.096.000 

15.957.000 

15.898.000 


$6,140,000 

0,691,000 

6.853.000 

6.597.000 

6.588.000 


$7, 193,000 

7.197.000 

7.252.000 

7.230.000 

7.199.000 


$138,230,800 

164549,700 

184,603,510 

161.965,900 


1 
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Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans . 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Dec. 2 


$200,652,000 

210.427.000 

208.500.000 

207.702.000 

208.451.000 


$243,626,000 

288,281,000 

284.755.000 

236.170.000 

287.414.000 


$50,803,000 

54.462.000 

53.812.000 

65.048.000 

55.190.000 


$14,324,000 

14.344.000 

14.355.000 

14.320.000 

14.880.000 


$134,600,800 

143.401.000 

188.810.000 
146,406^500 
182,919,313 


“ 0 


44 10:..:::..::.::.:.:..: 


“ 23 


“ 80 





Foreign Banks. — The Bank of England lost $25,000,000 gold in Decem- 
ber, but has within $2,000,000 as much as it held a year ago. France and 
Germany each lost about $2,000,000, but the former has $44,000,000 more 
and the latter $7,000,000 less than a year ago. Russia gained $1,000,000 and 
Austria-Hmngary lost $3,000,000. 



Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





Nov. 1, 1905. 


Dec. 1, 1905. 


Jan. 1, 1909. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


England 


£31,923,525 

110,028,900 

81.291.000 

115.370.000 

45.541.000 

14.900.000 
24.000,000 

6,599,100 

3,244,000 




£33,559,580 

115.052,295 

82,822,000 

114,925,0(0 

45.407.000 

14.996.000 

26.045.000 
6,602,100 
3,282,000 




£28,580^61 

115,188,302 

82,200,000 

115.248,000 

44.865.000 

16.023.000 

26.869.000 
6.608,000 
8,246,667 




Prance 

Germany 

Russia. 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


£43,762,450 

10.480.000 

4.824.000 

12.056.000 

22.469.000 

3.106.100 

5.963.100 

1.622.000 


£48,828,242 

10.941.000 

8.764.000 

12.080.000 
22,700,000 

3,148.200 

6,042,700 

1,616,000 


iiiliiii 


£890,466,615 


£108,791,656 


£808,300,075 


£104,148,142 


£388,774420 


£108,500,797 



Foreign Exchange. — Until the last week of the month the market for 
sterling was strong, largely due to the demand for remittances on account of 
year end settlements. The local money market, however, in the last days of 
the month exerted its natural influence and there was a very sharp rally 
in rates, especially for cable transfers. 



Rates for Sterling at Close op Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers 4 Sterling. 


Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 

commercial. 

Long. 


Documentary 
Sterling , 

60 days. 


60 days. 


Sight. 


Dec. 2 


4.8200 O 4.8275 
4.8235 O 4.8250 
4.8200 O 4.8275 
4.8310 Q4.8320 
4.8190 O 4.8200 


4.85850 4.8590 
4.8540 0 4.8550 
4.8500 0 4.8505 
4.8630 O 4.8040 
4.8510 0 4.8520 


4.863004.8640 
4.8595 04.8000 
4.8650 04.8660 
4.876004.8775 
4.86600 4.8675 


4.82% 04.82% 
4.82 O 4.82% 
4.82% O 4.82% 
4.82% 0 4.82% 
4.81% 0 4.81% 


4.81% O 4.83% 


4 » 9 


4.81% O 4.82% 
4.81% O 4.82% 
4.82 O 4.83% 


44 10...::..::::. 


“ 28 


*• 80 


180% 0 4^1% 





Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First op Each Month. 



Sept. 1. 



Sterling Bankers— 00 days 

*' 44 Sight 

44 44 Cables 

“ Commercial long 

44 Docu’tary for paym’t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

44 Bankers 4 00 days 

44 Bankers 4 sight 

Swiss— Bankers 4 sight 

Berlin— Bankers 4 00 days 

44 Bankers 4 sight 

Belgium— Bankers’ sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers 4 sight.... 

Kronors— Bankers 4 sight 

Italian lire— sight 



4 . 84 %- H 
4.86*- % 
4.86% — % 
4.84%- % 
4.86%- 4% 
5.16%- % 
5.18%- % 
5.16%- 
5.16%— % 
9414 - % 
% 

5.17%- 
40% — 
20.80 — .82 
5.10%- % 




Nov. 1. 



4.83%- % 
4.80%- \ 
4.87%- S 
4.82%— 3 
4.82%- 8% 
5.15%- 
5.19%— 18% 
5.16%-- 
5.10%- 
94% — ,V 

nii 

■5.15%— 



Dec. 1 . 



Jan . 1. 



tfS8=.* 

tur 8 

4.81%- 3% 
5.10%- 
5.20 -10% 
6 . 10 %- 
5.17%- % 

5.18%- 

20$-.79 
5.10%- 6% 
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Money Rates Abroad. — The Bank of England made no change In its rate 
of discount which remains at four per cent. On December 10 the Bank 
of Germany advanced its rate to six per cent, from five and one-half per cent., 
which latter rate was made November 4. The Bank of Sweden advanced 
its rate to five and one-half per cent, from five per cent., the rate which was 
made September 21. The Bank of Norway after maintaining a five per cent, 
rate since June 16, also increased its rate to five and one-half per cent. Dis- 
counts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of the month were 
3% @3% per cent., against 3% @3% per cent, a month ago. The open market 
rate at Paris was 3% @3% per cent., against 3 per cent, a month ago, and at 
Berlin and Frankfort 4% per cent., against 3% @4% per cent, a month ago. 



Bank of England Statement and London Markets. 





Sept. SO. 1906. 


Oct. 81,1906. 


i 

sf 

I 


Dec. 80, 1905, 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bibs) 

Public deposits 

Other deposits. 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount. . 

Price of Consols (2* per cents.) 

Price of silver per ounce 


£29,271,000 

14*206,000 

46.169.000 

18.667.000 

36.297.000 

23.808.000 
84,628,996 

40.08$ 

4* 

89U 

28d. 


£29,189,000 

18.641.000 

40.228.000 

16.840.000 

84.086.000 

20.171.000 
31,509.740 

88.50* 

44 

88* 

27*d. 


£28,718,000 

12,668,000 

43.084.000 

17.089.000 

38.203.000 

28.292.000 
83,569,580 

41.75* 

4* 

90 

30*d. 


£29,361.000 

7,816,000 

44.221.000 

12.799.000 

89.686.000 

17.682.000 
28.530,251 
33.81* 

aod. 



Silver. — The London silver market was very irregular, the price of sil- 
ver fluctuating widely. It fell to 29 %d. on December 5, but recovered to 
30 5-16d. on the 15th. The final price was 30d., a decline for the month of 
5-16d. 

Monthly Range of Silver in London— 1903, 1904, 1905. 



Month. 


1908. 


190U. 


1905. 


Month. 


1908. 


1901*. 


1905. 


High 


Laic. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 


22 * 
ft 

s 

*4ft 


21 }i 
*1* 
SB 
zm , 

ft 


27ft 

27* 

ft 

ill 


!* 

ft 

25ft 


2SH 

it 

27ft 
27* ! 


27$ 1 

25}| 

ft 


July 

August . . 
Septemb’r 
October. . 
Novemb’r 
Decemb’r 


25* 

26* 

20ft 

28* 

27* 

26* 


24* 

55 A 

25 


27 

27 

26* 

2611 

27ft 

28ft 


26* 

s* 

26* 

20* 

27ft 


28* 

28*1 

30* 


26* 
27* 
28 
28* 
28 IS 
29* 



Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 



Sovereigns 

Bank of England notes 

Twenty francs 

Twenty marks. 

Twenty- five pesetas.... 
Spanish doubloons 



Bid. Asked. 
$4.86* $4.88 

4.84 4.87 

8.87 8.90 

4.78 4.76 

4.78 4.82 

16.66 16.66 



Mexican doubloons. 
Mexican 20 pesos. . . . 

Ten guilders 

Mexican dollars 

Peruvian soles 

Chilian pesos 



Bid. Asked. 
... $16.66 $16.66 
... 19.66 19.66 

.. . 3.96 4.00 




Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to * per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London. 80d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver bars, 64* Q 66*c. Fine silver (Government assay), 64* Q 66*c. The official price 



National Bank Circulation. — There was an increase in National bank 
notes outstanding last month of *7.585,089, making an increase for the cal- 
endar year of $76,120,191. The Government bonds deposited to secure cir- 
culation were increased $6,400,000 and there are now nearly $507,000,000 held 
for this purpose. The National banks also have on deposit $65,611,300 bonds 
to secure public deposits of which nearly $56,000,000 are Government Issues, 
making a total of $563,000,000 now used as p ha*! 5 * of hank circulation and de- 
posits. There are now only about $320,000,000 of Government bonds held out- 
side of the National banks. 
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National Bank Circulation. 





Sept. SO , 1906. 


Oct. SI , 1905. 


NO V. SO, 1905. 


Dee. SI, 1905. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Two per cents, of 1900 

Total 


$516,825,240 

481.688,526 

34,063,714 

15,494.850 

4,874.000 

4,580.440 

460,862,100 


$524,408,249 

489,987,806 

84,470,443 

4,094.360 

4,485,000 

2,875,540 

488,182,900 


$538,829,258 

497,616.304 

35,712,954 

8*025,500 
8,871,000 1 
1,760,240 1 
491,612,700 j 


$540,914,347 
1 504,842,313 

86,072,084 

3.863.000 

3.731.000 
1 1,803,840 

497,292.150 


$484,810,890 


$494,017,790 


$500,269,440 


$506,886,990 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents, of 1007, $1,098,500 : 4 ner cents, of 1895, $6,201,800: 8 per cents, of 1808, $2,002,100; 
2 per cents, of 1930, $44,675,000: District of Columbia 3.66’e, 1924, $1,078,000: Hawaiian Islands 
bonds. $1,193,000; Philippine loan, $6,082,000; railroad and other bonds, $1,481,500: a total of 
$65,611,800. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements. — The receipts of the Govern- 
ment in December were $5,418,717 in excess of the disbursements, making 
the net deficit for the six months since July 1 a little more than $7,000,000 
This compares with a deficit of $22,000,000 in 1904. The revenues for the six 
months were $19,000,000 more than in the previous year, while the expendi- 
tures increased $4,000,000. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 

December , Since 

Source. 1905. July 1,1905. 

Customs 924,962,572 $149,868,681 

Internal revenue 23,221,229 128,567,977 

Miscellaneous 2.166,662 18,422,091 



Tot'll. $50,350,463 $296,858,749 

Excess receipts 5,418,717 *7,243,066 



Expenditures. 

December , Since 



Source. 1905. July 1. 1905. 

Civil and mis $8,254,321 $64,805,424 

War 6,233,003 50,996,578 

Navy 9,419,144 50,346,772 

Indians 667,001 6,770,429 

Pensions 10,937,850 72,464,671 

Public works 6,088,948 34,457,738 

Interest 3,831,478 15,260,223 



Total $44,931,745 $304,101,835 



* Excess expenditures. 



Foreign Trade of the United States. — November is always an exporting 
month, but November, 1905, has excelled all previous records as regards vol- 
ume of exports. The total exceeded $170,000,000, while the imports were $98,- 
000,000, leaving a balance for the month of nearly $72,000,000. Had the im- 
ports been as small as they were a few months ago the balance would have 
been more than $100,000,000. November's net exports brings the total for 
the eleven months of the year to $348,000,000. This is the smallest in sev- 
eral years, excepting in 1902. This is due, however, to the great increase in 
imports for the total exports are far ahead of all pevious records and for 
the full calendar year will closely approximate $1,600,000,000. 



Exports and Imports op the United States. 



Month of 
November. 



1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Eleven Months. 

1900.. . 

1901.. . 

1902.. . 

1903.. . 

1904.. . 

1905.. . 



Merchandise. 



Export s. I Tm polls. 



$136,702,324 , 
136,455.639 
125,200,618 
160,268,538 i 
158,068.657 ! 
170,297,885 I 



1,332.056,242 ! 
1,328.434.321 i 
1,212,693 530 | 
1,309,933,517 
1,306,065,481 I 



$65,354,040 

72,566,307 

85,386,170 

77,006,310 

95,170,172 

98,620,255 



760,452,507 

800,490.639 

874.959,883 

917,725.693 

939,342,431 



1.427,223,207 1,078,481,024 



Balance. 



I 

Gold Balance. Stiver Balance. 



Exp., 



Exp. 



$71, 348, 284 
63,889.332 
89,814,448 
83,262,228 
62,898,485 
71,677,630 



Imp., $11,964,781 
Exp., 8,860,822 
Imp., 5.261,412 
10.377,540 
Exp, 16.086,338 
Imp., 4.C33,823 



Exp., 



I 



, 571,603,753 
527,943,682 
337,733,647 
392.307,824 
366,723,050 
348,742,183 



Imp., 

Exp., 

Imp., 

Exp., 

Imp., 



9,688.383 Exp., 
1,060,458 “ 

8,829,202 “ 

5,155,220 “ 

26,241.950 | “ 
2,388,540 " 



$1 577,828 
1,892,769 
1,563,905 
3,511,386 
965.824 
1,089,288 



21.880.839 
22,566,727 
20,024.430 

12.198.839 
22,186,497 
18,386,421 
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United States Public Debt. — Nearly $1,500,000 of three and four per 
cent, bonds were refunded into two per cents last month, making the total 
issue of the latter nearly $596,000,000. There was an increase of about 
$1,500,000 in gold certificates and these were the only changes of any signifi- 
cance in the principal of the debt. The cash balance increased $4,400,000 and 
the total debt, less cash in the Treasury, was reduced about $4,900,000. The 
net debt is now $9,000,000 more than it was a year ago. 



United States Public Debt. 





Oct. U 1905. 


Nov. 1, 1905. 


! Dec. 1,1905. 


Jan. 1 , 1906. 


Interest-bearing debt : 

Loan of Marco 14, 1900, 2 per cent 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 u 

Refunding; certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1905, 4 per cent 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 8 per cent 


$542,909,950 

156,598,400 

27,070 

118,489,900 

77,135,360 


$580,429,000 

127,424,200 

26,780 

118,489,900 

68,789,060 


$594,588,5(0 

117,708,560 

26,610 

118,489,900 

64,345,560 


$596,942,850 

116.754.900 
26,580 

118.489.900 
63,945,460 


Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased. . . 
Debt bearing no Interest: 

Legal tenner and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct. . 
Fractional currency 


$895,158,680 

1,258,4C6 

346,734,298 

33,385.209 

6,867,109 


$895,158,940 

1.231,075 

346,734,298 
34,470,390 
6,866,709 J 


$89), 16 9, 120 
1,208,095 

348,734,298 

35,095,449 

6,866,709 


$895,159,140 

1,199,685 

346,734,298 

34,690,309 

6,866.709 


Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 

Gold certificates. 

Silver “ 

Treasury notes of 1890 


$386,986,616 

1,283,401,701 

520,047,969 

475,017,000 

8,795,000 


$388,071,398 

1^84,461,413 

524.455,969 

476,308,000 

8,621,000 


$388,696,456 

1,285,063,671 

526,020,869 

475,735,000 

8,478,000 


$388,291,316 

1,284,650,091 

527,498,860 

475,574.000 

8,330,000 


Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 


$1,003,859,969 

2,287,261,870 

1,385,672,058 

1,098,848,365 


$1,009,384,969 

2,293,846,382 

1,388,792,535 

1,106,977,247 


$1,010,233,869 $1,011,397,869 
2,295,297,540 2,296,047,960 

1,397,152,286 1,404,444^86 
1,111, 841,445 1,114,663,863 


Balance 1 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance * 


$286,823,693 

150,000,000 

186,823,693 


•$281,815,288 

150,000,000 

131,815,288 


$285,310,840 
150,000,000 
135,310,840 1 


$289,780,373 

150,000,000 

139,780,873 


Total ; . ' 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury 


$286,823,693 
996,578,008 ( 


$281,815,288 

1,002,648,125 


$285,310,840 
999,762,831 j 


$289,780,373 

994,809,718 



Money in Circulation in the United States. — More than $9,000,000 was 
added to circulation of currency last month, making an increase of nearly 
$102,000,000 for the year. There were $7,000,000 of silver certificates with- 
drawn from circulation during the month, but $16,000,000 of other notes and 
coins were issued. 



Money in Circulation in the United States. 





Oct. 1 , 1905. 


Nov. I, 1905. 


Dec. 1 , 1905. 


Jan. 1, 1906. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

8ilver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1800 

United States notes 

National bank notes 


$652,330,135 

79,436,901 

105,539,966 

471,596.979 

460,073,307 

8,764,858 

336,338,926 

500,250.310 


$651,644,998 

81,822,311 

107,167,932 

479,965,439 

471,625,776 

8,594,378 

340,107,480 

512,213,264 


$649,040,890 
83,326,228 
108,776,379 
477,154,249 1 
470,964.248 1 
8,435,722 
343,196.550 1 
521,240.773 


$654,168,025 

83,736,227 

110.029,365 

480,939.019 

463,960,485 

8,274,884 

343,262,091 

527,173,476 


Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 


$2,624,230,391 
83,609,000 
$31.39 i 


$2,653,131,578 

83,726,000 

$31.69 


$2,662,134,539! 
83.843,000 1 
$31.75 | 


$2,671,543,571 

83,960.000 

$31.82 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



Tbe following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at tbe New York Stock Exchange in the month of December, and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1906, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices In 1906 : 

Year 1904. Highest and Lowest in 1995. December, 1905. 

High. Lnw.\ Highest . Lowest. High. Low. (losing. 

Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe. 894$ 64 9394 Mar. 9 7794— May 22 894$ 85% 89 

* preferred 1044$ 8794 105%— Sept. 1 99 —Jan. 25 1064$ 103 106 



Baltimore A Ohio 

Baltimore A Ohio, pref.. . 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 



Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey. 
Ches. A Ohio 



Chicago A Alton 

* preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 



Chicago A Northwestern.. 



preferred . 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. . 

• preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. A St. Louis. . 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co 

Colorado Southern 

• 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 



Delaware A Hud. Canal Co.. . . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western.. 
Denver A Rio Grande 

* preferred 

Detroit Southern tr. ctfs 

* preferred tr. ctfs 

Duluth So. S. A Atl., pref 

Erie 

• 1st pref 



• 2d pref. 

Evansville A Terre Haute. . . . 
Express Adams 

• American 

• United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Hocking Valley 

• preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

• preferred 

Kansas City Southern 

• preferred 

Kans. City Ft. 8. A Mem. pref.. 

Louisville A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan securities 

Metropolitan Street 

Mexican Central 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

• preferred 

Minn., 8. P. A S.S. Marie 

• preferred 



High. Low.\ 
894$ 64 
10444 8794 | 

l M 

7044 88 

‘S* 1 * 

4744 83 
8644 75 

177% 137ft 
185% 173 
21444 10144 
237 207 

Sag 

&%*'■ 
8744 17% 
220 186 

19044 149 

89 64% 

1494 144 



8*8g 

68% 33 
83 64 

260 220 
219 180 

126 100 
260 200 
94 60 

96 77 

159 126% 

33 14 

S 32 
16% 

83% 64% 
1489$ 101 
169% 1399$ 
96% 724$ 
130% 1049$ 
2394 5 

679$ 40 
9644 80 
95 55 

150 116 



117 -Aug. 14 11 
100 -Aug. 10 I 
9194-Dec. 16 J 



Jan. 25 114% 110% 
Jan. 12 98% 97 

May 23 91% 83% 



17744-Sept. 21 1809$-Jan. 26 176 1719 

74%-Aug. 14 67 -Nov. 18 73% 684* 

286 -Oct. 26 190 -May 23 228 2204* 

60%-Mar. 21 45%-May 22 57 584 



44%-Mar. 15 
889$— Apr. 7 
25%-Mar. 16 
187%— Apr. 17 
192%-Apr. 17 
249 —Jan. 81 
265%— Feb. 1 
20 —June 28 
42% —July 5 
111 —Mar. 21 
59 -Mar. 24 
30% -Apr. 26 
69% —Dec. 80 
56 —Dec. 29 
214 -Mar. 13 

2409$— Oct. 26 
49844 — Oct. 16 
399$— Dec. 29 
91% -Dec. 26 
12%-Sept. 21 
43 -Sept. 21 
469$ — Nov. 3 
629$— Aug. 29 
864» — Aug. 15 
?8%— Aug. 24 
76 —Aug. 11 
260 -Feb. 7 
246 -Feb. 27 
134 -Feb. 8 
360 -Feb. 21 
12144-Dec. 29 
97%-Nov. 15 
188 -8ept. 28 
82 -Feb. 3 
61 -Dec. 8 
364$— Dec. 14 
70 -Feb. 14 
87 -Oct. 21 
157%— 8ept. 23 
175 —Feb. 9 
91 -Mar. 17 
133 -Aug. 28 
26 -Mar. 13 
I 849$ -Oct. 17 
106 -Oct. 16 
145 -Dec. 29 
1 173 —Dec. 30 



80 -Dec. 28 
78 —Dec. 18 
1744-May 22 
168%— May 4 
182%— Jan. 18 
190%— June 9 
234 -Jan. 18 
79$ —Jan. 5 
17%-Jan. 4 
90 —Jan. 14 
88 -May 22 
224$— Jan. 20 
52 -May 23 
82%— May 23 
176 -Nov. 13 

17844-May 22 
835 -Jan. 25 
274$— June 8 
834$— May 1 
8 —June 20 
36 -Nov. 29 
21 -May 22 
3744-May 22 
74%— May 22 
55%— Jan. 8 
68 —July 6 
286 —Jan. 9 
209%— Jan. 4 
110 - Dec. 1 
227 -Dec. 27 
86%— Jan. 18 
90 -Jan. 18 
1529$— Jan. 25 
24 -May 24 
50 -May 10 
22%— May 22 
52 —Jan. 3 
81%— June 19 
13444— Jan. 26 
161 -May 1 
68%-Nov. 21 
114 -May 11 
18%-May 22 
5644— Jan. 12 
86 -Jan. 19 
89% -Jan. 11 
148 -Jan. 18 



76 78 

1824 17sft 
191 186% 

224 217 

248% 240 
15 14% 

40 86 

10894 95 

68% 44% 

65 444$ 

1869$ 175 

2279$ 220 
466 445 

899$ 84% 

914$ 86% 
10% 10 
87 37 

41% 38% 



2!6 221 
123% 110 
245 227 

121% 11244 
95% 924$ 

1789$ 178 
299$ 27 
61 55% 

a B 

86 82% 

1544$ 149% 

|P 78 
102% 100 
145 1864$ 

173 166 
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ACriVB STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS. -Continued. 



Missouri, Kan. A Tex 

• preferred. 

Missouri Pacific 

Natl, of Mexico, pref 

» 2d preferred 

N. Y. Cent. A Hudson Ri\er.. 
N. Y-, Chicago A St. Loui* . . . . 

• 2d preferred. .. ...... 

N. Y., Ontario A Western 

Norfolk A Western 

• preferred 

North American Co 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania K. R 

People's Qas A Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 

Beading 

• Istprefered 

• fid preferred 

Bock Island 

• preferred 

St. L. A San Fran, fid pref. . . . 
St. Louis A Southwestern 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 

Tenn essee Coal A Iron Co 

Texas A Pacific ........ 

Toledo, 8t. Louis A Western.. 

• preferred 

Union Pacific 

• preferred 

Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western union 

Wheeling A Lake Erie 

• second preferred.... 

Wisconsin Central 

• preferred 

“Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car A Foundry. . . . 

• pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American Ice 

American Locomotive 

• preferred 

Am. Smelting A Refining Co. 

• preferred 

Am. Steel A Foundries. 

• pref 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

Anaconda Copper Mining 

Continental Tobacco Co. pref. 
Corn Products 

• preferred 

Distillers Securities. 

General Electric Co 

International Paper Co 

• preferred 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

Pressed Steel Car Co 

• preferred 

Republic Iron A Steel Co. ... . 

• preferred 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co 

• preferred. 

U. S. Leather Co 

„ • preferred 

U. 8. Rubber Co 

_ • preferred 

U. 8. Steel 

• pref 



Yeah 1904. Highest and Lowest in 1905. December, 1906. 



High. Low. I 

ft ft 

111* 87 i 



92 76 

85 55)4 

37** 1«M 
86% 57% 
73 * m 



88 fill 
57% 82 

117 71 

S T 
ft & 

22% 14% 
32 21% 

25 16 

49% 87 



Highest. 
89%-Nov. 16 
78 -Aug. 25 
110%— Mar. 18 
45 -Jan. 16 
24%-Jan. 10 
167*2— Mar. % 
76%- Dec. 6 

95 —Dec. 6 
64 -Mar. 80 

88%-Mar. ll 

96 —Aug. II 
107 -Apr. 17 

63% -Dec. 5 
148 - Aug. 24 
H5%— Apr. 8 
258 -Aug. 14 

148%- Nov. 8 

97 -Sept. 80 
101 -Nov. 2 

87%-Jan. 18 
85 —Jan. 4 
Mar. 6 
Jan. 20 
Apr. 18 
72%-Feb. 27 
88 -Sept. 22 
102%- Sept. 21 
148 -Dec. 18 
41 -Mar. 13 
48%-Apr. 6 
66 -Apr. 12 

I5l%— Dec. 29 
101*?— Feb. 21 
24%-Sept. 18 
48 -Feb. 28 
96%— June 18 
19%-Mar. 18 
28%-Mar. 18 
83%-Aug. 21 
64%-Uct. 17 



120% 61 
181 



79% 



43% 111%— Dec. 
14% 43%-Apr. 
67 104U— Apr. 

24% 40%-Dec. 

6 86 -Dec. 

16% 76%-Dec. 

76% 122%— Apr. 
46 170%— Dec. 

88% 187 -Dec. 
8 % 18%-Mar. 

26 | 67%-Apr. 

1KM 1 15W$— Dec. 



—Dec. 

183%— Feb. 
22%-Feh. 
79 —Jan. 
54%-Dec. 
192 -Mar. 
25%-Dec. 
88%— Dec. 
69%-Dec. 
89%— Dec. 



24% 58%— Dec. 8 

67 1 10U?— Oct. 25 

6 i 86%— Dec. 9 
37 108 -Dec. 13 

14% 41%-Dec. 26 

74% 109% — Apr. 1 
6% 16 -Oct. 14 

75% 119 -Nov. 22 
10% | 58%-Sept. 18 
41 118%— Apr. 7 

8% I 4$%— Dec. 30 
51% 107 —Dee. 30 



Lowest. 

24 -May 22 
66%-May 28 
94%-May 22 
«Sfi-May 8 
17%-June 20 

186%-May 22 
42 -Jan. 20 
74 -May 4 
40%-Jan. 5 

76 -May 10 
91%— Feb. 24 
96%-Nov. 9 
38 -May 22 

181 %— May 22 
97%-May 15 

280 -May 31 

79 -Jan. 18 
90 -May 22 
84 —Jan. 5 
21%-Deo. 18 
60%-Nov. 27 
45 -Dec. 18 
20 -May 22 
55 -Nov. 14 
57%-May 4 

28 -May 22 
95 -May 1 
68 -Jan. 25 
29%-Apr. 29 
84%-May 22 
51% —Jan. 25 

113 -Jan. 6 
95% — Nov. 1 
17%-May 23 
37 -May 23 
92 -Jan. 17 
15 —May 1 
20 -May 4 
20 —Apr. 29 
45 -Jan. 13 



70 -Jan. 25 
31 -May 21 
91 %-Jbd. 25 
27%— July 19 
24%— July 12 

33 —Jan. 25 
103%— Jan. 5 

79*4— Jan. 9 
111%— Jan. 18 
6%-July 27 
35%— June 14 
189 -May 28 
100%— May 22 

131 -.Tan. 21 
8%— June 8 
40 —A ug. 9 
34%-Jan. 25 
169 -May 20 
18%— June 16 
76 - Feb. 6 
52 -Aug. 16 
24%-Jan. 5 

34 -May 23 

87 -Feb. 16 
15 —Jan. 23 
67 -Jan. 23 
24%-Mar. 7 

94 —.Tan. 25 
10%-May 23 

100%-.lan. 31 
33*4— Jan. 3 
98%— Jan. 6 
24%-May 22 
90% -May 22 



High. Low.CtoHno 
39% 35 37% 

~ 67 71 

99% 100% 




144% 138% 14) 

109 99 101 

250 245 245 

141% 133% 138% 

98 91*4 92% 

97% 95 

27 



62 






21 % 

60% 

45 



28% 21 
60% 55 

71% 64% 

86 % 83 % 

100% 99 

148 118% 




111% 89 110% 



. 11 % 

$ 

40% 841 

36 29! 

76% 67 

118 115 

170% 1501 
137 126! 

14% 12 



98 



10 



45% 

139 

152% 



21 14% 

63% 53 

n % 46% 

187% 174 
22 % 
83% 
56% 
89% 73% 

58% 51% 

101% 99 

36% 82 

108 102% 
41% 38% 

106 105 



18% 

61 

177 

23% 

85 

68 % 

83% 

55 

100 % 

34 

106% 

40% 

105 

14 




43% 

107 102% 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 



LAST SALE , PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 



Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ann Arbor 1st it 4*s 1906 

Atob.,Top. A S. F. 
r Aten Top A Santa Fe gen g 4*8.1996 

registered 

adjustment, g. 4’s. . . . .1996 

registered 

stamped 1996 

registered 

flfty-yearconv. g.4*s..l965 

registered 

serial debenture 4’s— 

series O 1906 

registered 

series E. 1907 

registered 

series F 1908 

registered 

series G 1909 

registered 

series H 1910 

registered 

series 1 1911 

registered 

series J 1912 

registered 

series K 1913 

registered 

series L 1914 

registered 

Eas t.Okla.d i v.lstg.4’8. 1928 

* registered 

Chic. A St. L. 1st 6’s. . . 1916 

Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.1stg.4*s.l962 

f * registered 

‘ Charleston A Savannah 1st g.7*s.l988 
8avanh Florida A W’n 1st g.tt’s.1984 

• 1st g. 6*s 1934 

Alabama Midland 1st gtd g. 5*s.l928 
Brunswick A W’n 1st gtd. g.4’s. 1988 
“ L’vllle A Nash, col.” g.4*s....l952 

• registered 

Sil.SpsOc.AO.RB.Aldg.gtdg.4s.l918 

Balt. A Ohio prior lien g. 314s. . 1925 ( 

• registered f 

• g. 4s 1948 

• g. 4s. registered I 

Pitt Jun. A M. div. 1st g. 3)48. 1995 

• registered 

Pitt L. E. A West Va. System 

refunding g4s 1941 

• Southw’n div. 1st g.3)4s. 1925 

registered i 



Amount. 



7,000,000 

148,156,000^ 

^^ere’ooo 
/ &*u£u6i 

j, 32,420,000 



Int’at 

Paid. 


Last Salb. 


Decbmbbb Salks. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


Q J 

A A O 
A A O 
NOV 
NOV 
MAN 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 


99 Dec. 28,*06 

103 Dec. 80, *06 
101)4 Dec. 28, *06 
94 Dec. 80, *06 
96 tiept.11,’06 
94 % Dec. 80, *06 


100 98)4 

108 102)4 
l $M 

94)4 

108 ** 101K ' 


16,000 

994.000 
18,000 

148.000 

*266,500 


102)4 Dec. 80, *05 1 


1,465,666 



2A00.000 

2,600,000 

'£500,000 

*i’ 6 od,oob 

£500,000 

2Add,bbo 

£*500,000 

2,‘6dd,boo 

*£* 5 d£*obb 

Ai28,bbb 

*i,‘mo,bbb 



j- 43,141,000 
1.600.0CO 

4.056.000 

2.444.000 

2.800.000 
3,000,000 

j. 35,000.000 

* i, 067 ,bub 

72,798,000 | 
} 70,963,000 j 
11,293,000 



Monongahela River 1st g. g., 5*s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg.lst c. g. 4)4*8, 1908 
Ptsbg Clev. A Toledo, 1st g.O’s.. 1922 
l Pittsburg A Western, 1st g.4*s. ..1917 

Buffalo, Roch. A Pitts, g. g. 6*s.. .1937 
' Alleghany A Wn. 1st g. gtd 4*8. 1998 
Clearfield A Mah. 1st g.g. 5*s....l943 
Rochester A Pittsburg. 1st 6*8. . 1921 
cons. 1st fl’s, 1922 



31.847.000 

43.690.000 

700.000 
1,009,000 

515.000 

633.000 



Ft A 
F ft A 
FA A 

If a a 
|f a a 

FA A 
FA A 

If a A 
FA A 
[FA A 
FA A 
F A A 
FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 

MAS 
MAS 
| J. A J 
A A O 
A A o| 
MAN 
J A J 
M A N 
MAN 
J A J 

J A J 
[J A J 
A A O 
A AO 
MAN 

QFeb 

MAN 
[J A J 
Q J 
FA A 
MAS 
A AO 
J A J 



99 Aug.l5,*04 
99H May ’ *2, *05 
9954 NOV.* i’04 
*99)4 yunei7,*06 
Wji Jan.* ld,*06 
98)4 N o v. 23,’04 



97 Oct. 26. *04 
Nov. 10, *02 
*99)4 Dec. 15, *06 



10144 Dec. 30,*06 
102 Nov.27,*05 
10844 Dec. 18. *99 
131)2 Sept. 19, *05 
112)2 Jan. 26,*04 
114)4 Nov.l4,*06 
100)| Nov. 6, *05 
96 Dec. 27, *05 



101 Dec. 18, *04 

96 Dec. 30, ’05 
96 Nov. 7,*04 
108)4 Dec. 29, *05 
102)4 Dec. 8,*06 
91)2 Dec. 6, *06 



4 . 427.000 mas 
2,000,000 A AO 

050,000 J A J 

1 . 300.000 FA A 

3 . 920.000 J A D 



98)4 Dec. 28, *05 
98 Dec. 80, *05 
92)4 June28,*06 
108)4 July 13, *05 
109 Apr. 25, *06 
119)4 Mar. 7,*04 
96)4 Dec. 20, *06 

128)4 Nov.21,*05 



Buff. &8usq. 1st ref undgg. 4*s.. 1951 Ufi2i mi) J * J, 
registered 1 o,«5i,ooo -j j k j j 



128 June 6,*02 
12694 Dec. 27, *05 
125)4 Dec. 5,’i>5 
100 Dec. 22, *06 



99)4 99)4 



102)4 101)4 



96)4 96 
161 m 

CM 

VO 

imi 10294 
102)4 102 
91)4 91)4 



99 



dttlk MU 
W71 WM 



125)4 12594 
125)4 U*T 
100 991 



2,000 



196,000 



63.000 
** £666 

116,500 

‘256156b 

15.000 
7,500 



103,000 

229,(00 



2,000 



1.000 

2,000 

4,500 
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BOSD Q DOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prioesand total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Niki. 



Principal 
Due 



Canada Southern 1st int. gtd6’s, 1906 

• 2dmortg.5’s, 1918 

• registered 

Central Branch U. Pac.lst g. 4*8.1948 
Central R’y of Georgia, 1st g. 5*8.1945 

registered fUWO « 98.000 



eon. g. 6*s.. 



.1946 



con. g. Fa. reg.$L,000 A $6,000 
1st. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1946 

• stamped 

fid pref. Inc. g. 5’s. 1946 

• stamped 

8d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1946 

stamped 



l 



Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.l961 
Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5’s 1940 

Mm. Ga. A Atl. div.gSs.1947 
Mobile div. 1st g. 5*s. . ..1940 



Cent. R. A Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1967 
Central of New Jersey, gen. ( 

• registered 1 

Am. Dock A lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1991 
Lebtgh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..l920 
Lehigh A W.-B. Coal con. 5’s.. .191* 

* con. extended gtd. 4%’s.l910 
N.T. A Long Branch gen. g.i’s. 1941 

Chee. A Ohio 0’s, g.. Series A 1908 

Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 

1st con. g. o*s 1909 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 4%’s. 1992 

registered 

Craig Val. 1st g. 5’s 1940 

(rTa A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’s, 1969 
2d con.g. 4’s 1969 

* Warm 8. Val. 1st g. 5’s, 1941 
Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4*a. . . .1940 

Chic. A Alton R. R. ref. g. 8’s. . . . 1949 

• • registered 

Chic. A Alton Ry 1st lien g. 3%*s.l960 

• registered 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy : 

' Denver div. 4’s. 1909 

Illinois div. 3%s 1949 

registered 

Illinois div. 4s 1949 

registered 

(Iowa div.) sink. fd5’s, 1919 

4’a. 1919 

Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1997 

registered 

Southwestern div. 4’s..l99l 

4’s joint bonds 1991 

• registered 

6’s, debentures. 1918 

1 Han. A 8t. Jos.con.0’8 1911 

Chic. A B. 111. 1st g. 4’s ref. A lmp..l956 

* registered 

Chicago A B. HI. 1st s. f*d c’y. 6*8.1907 

r * small bonds. 

I * 1st con. 6’s, gold 1984 

I * gen. con. 1st 6’s. 1907 

• registered. 

Chicago A lnd. Coal 1st 6’s . . . .1980 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville. 

1 » refunding g. 0’s 1947 

• ref.g.6’8 1947 

Louisv. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 0’s.. 1910 
Chicago. Milwaukee A St. Paul, 
f Chic. MU. A St. Paul term, g 6*8.1914 
I • gen. g. 4’s, series A — 1969 

I • registered 



Amount 



14 , 000,000 

0 , 000,000 

2 . 500.000 

7 . 000 . 000 

10 , 700,000 

2 . 642.000 

1 . 468.000 

3 . 224.000 

8 . 770.000 

2 . 004.000 

1 . 996.000 

2 . 061.000 

840.000 

418.000 

1.000. 000 

4 . 880.000 

45 , 091,000 1 

4 . 967.000 

1 . 008.000 

2 . 091.000 

12 . 176.000 

1 . 500.000 

2,000,000 

2 , 000,000 

[ 26 , 666,000 

[ 40 , 678,000 

060.000 
0 , 000,000 
1,000,000 

400,000 

2,000,000 

[ 87 , 860,000 

{• 22.000,000 

4 . 683.000 
\ 60 , 686,000 
! 10 , 306,000 

1 *2:888:666 

7 . 882.000 

[ 26 , 071,000 

9 . 886.000 
1 215 ^ 23,000 

9 . 000 . 00 C 

8.000. 000 

[ 6 , 000,000 

[ 2 , 989,000 

2 . 068.000 



4,020,000 



4.700.000 

4.742.000 

8,000,000 

4.748.000 

28 , 0 : 6,000 



Int'si 
Paid . 



Last Sale. 



Price. 



Date. 



J A J 

(MAS 
(MAS 

J a D 

r a a 
r a a 
MAN 
MAN 

OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT l 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT l 
J A D 

j A J 104 Feb. 19.’04 
j a J 11066 Sept. 5,’05 
j A J 115% Aug. 3, ’06 

MAN 108* Aug. 4, ’06 

j a j; 184% Dec. 20,*06 
q j 181 % Dec. 27, ’06 
j A J 11% Dec. 27,’06 



December Sales. 



10% Dec. 29, *06 1 104 
107 Dec. 19,’06 107 

106 Apr. 19, ’04 ... 

94 Jan. 4/06 

120 Dec. 6, *06 1 120 

n^’i^Vao,^ ! iu% 

107 JuneU/04 .... 
9% Dec. 7/06 95% 



81 Dec. 28/06 
81 Dec. 27, *05 
75% Dec. 29, *06 

*9% July 12, ; 06 



102 Dec. 26, *06 
101% Dec. 29, ’06 



104% Oct. 10, ’06 
109% Dec. 19, ’06 
118% Dec. 80,’06 
110% Dec. 1,’06 
108% Dec. 28, *06 
107% Nov.17/05 
118 Mar. 8,’06 
104% Dee. 80,*06 
98 July 28/05 
118% Feb. 17,’06 
100 8eptJ3,’05 
8% Dec. 28/05 

*80 ‘ * Dw.80/06 
80% Mar. 4.’06 

Dec. 14,*06 
l Dec. 29. ’06 
Feb. 24, *06 
{ Aug. 8,’04 

110% Jan‘.**i*’05 
101% Nov.14/05 
i 100 Dec. 20, ’05 
100% Junel6,’05 
100 Apr. 10, *06 
101% Dec. 30, ’06 
90% Dec. 28/05 
! 106 Dec. 6, ’06 
112 Dec. 28,*05 

! 97% Dec. 7,*05 

i68%bec*.l U’05 
108% July 8,’04 
135% Dec. 11,’05 
118 Dec. 22/05 
119% Mar. 2/05 
120 Nov.20/05 



81 

70% 



134% 

188 



102 



119 

ll*k 

im 



90% 



100 



I 



J AJ 110% Nov. 17/05 | 



I 

J A J 
J A J 
Q J 



109% J unel8,*04 



Loir. 


Total. 


108% 

107 


64,000 

8,000 


1»* 


at^ooo 


118 


87,666 


96% 


20,006 


5T 

81 

76% 


164,000 

2.000 

89,000 


131p 


19.000 

27,500 

1,000 


m% 

101 


2,000 

28,000 






jog^ 


8,000 

89,000 

1,000 

188,000 


104% 


5,000 


82% 


8,000 


*79% 


166,000 


■a 


7,000 

141,000 










.... 




1*00** 


23,000 


101 * 
99% 
100 
111% 


1,075,000 

64,000 

4.000 

3.000 


97% 


10,000 


100% 


1,000 


136% 

117% 


*3,cob 

84,000 






185% 

116% 


0,000 

1,000 


£ 

00 . 

fir* 


18,000 

2,000 



Digitized by 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prioes and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Prineipa 

Du 



Chic_8t.P., Mlnn.AOma.con. O's.1990 

{ * con.0'8 reduced to <*1**8.1990 

Chic.. 8t. Paul A Minn. 1st 6*s. .1918 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..l980 
St. PaulASioux City lst»*s.... 1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4*8. .1947 
• coupons off 

Chic. A Wn. lnd. gen*l g. 6*s 1992 

{ lln.. Ham. A Day 2d g. 4*4*s 1997 

Ctn.. Day. A Ir’n 1st gt. dg. 6*s..l941 
Cin. Find. A Ft. W. 1st gtd g. 4*8.1923 
Cin. I nd.AW n.lstAref .gtdg.4*s . 1963 

Clev.,Cin.,Chic.A St.L. gen.g. 4*s..l998 
* do Cairo div. 1st g.4’s.. 1988 
Cin., Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4*s. 1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4*s.l990 

• registered 

Sp'gfield A Col. div. 1st g. 4*8. ..1940 
white W. Val. div. 1st g. 4*s. ... 1940 
Cln^Ind., 8t. L. A Chic. 1st g.4’s.l988 

• registered 

• con. 6*s 1920 

Cln^8*duskyAClev.con.lst g.6*sl9&8 

Clev., C., C. A lnd. con. 7*s 1914 

• sink, fund 7*8 1914 

* gen. consol 6*s 1934 

• registered 

Ind. Bloom. A West. 1st pfd 4*8.1940 
Ohio, lnd. A W., 1st pfd. 5*8. . . .1988 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4*s. ..1940 
• Income 4*s 1990 

C lev., Lorain AWheei*g con. 1st 5*sl933 
Clev*, A Mahoning Val. gold 6*s. .1968 

• registered 

Ool. Mtdid By. 1st g. 4*8. 1947 

Oolorado A Southern 1st g. 4*s. . .1929 
Conn., Passu m pel c Riv*s 1st g. 4*8.1943 

Delaware, Lack. A W. mtge 7*8. .1907 

f Morris A Essex 1st m 7*s 1914 

* 1st c. gtd 7*8 1916 

• registered 

• 1st refund.gtd.g.3V£*8.9nOO 

A N. Y., Lack. A West*n. 1st 0*s.. 1921 

• const. 5*s 1928 

* terml. imp. 4*8 1988 

Syracuse. Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7*s..l9ie 
warren ltd. 1st rfdg.gtd g.3*4*s.2000 

Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

• 1st Penn. Div. c. 7*s.. .1917 

• reg 1917 

Albany A Susq. 1st c. g. 7*s 1906 

• 0*s 1906 

Bens. A Saratoga 1st 7*s 1921 

Denver A Rio 0. 1st con. g. 4*8.. .1990 

• con. g. 414*8 1936 

• impt. m. g.5*s 1928 

Rio Grande Western 1st g. 4**.. 1939 
mge.Aco).tr.g.4*sser.A.1949 
Utah Central 1st gtd. g. 4*s.. .1917 

Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. 5*s..l917 

Detroit A Mack. 1st Hen g. 4s. 1996 

• g. 4s. ......... . .... . 1995 

Detroit Southern 1st g. 4’s. ...... 1961 

• Ohio South. div.lstg.4*s.l941 

Duluth A Iron Range lst5*s 1937 

• registered 

• 2d 1 ra 0s 1916 

Duluth ^o. Shore A At. gold 5*8. . 1937 
Duluth Short Line 1st gtd.5’s.,..1910 
Ml gin Joliet A Eastern ist g 5*s. .1941 

12 



Amount. 



14,761,000 

2,000,000 

1.798.000 
054,000 

6.070.000 

[ 15,135,000 

9.107.000 

2,000,000 

8.500.000 

1.150.000 

4.072.000 

20,749,000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

[ 9,760,000 



060 , ( 

[ 7,599,000 

668,000 

2.671.000 

[ 3,991,000 1 
| 8,205,000 j 

981,600 

500.000 

8.109.000 

4.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
[ 2,980,000 J 

8.940.000 

19.103.000 

1.900.000 

3.067.000 

5.000. 000 

j- 11,077,000 

7.000. 000 

12 . 000 . 000 
5;00»,000 
5,000,000 

1.906.000 

905.000 



J- 5,000,000 1 
8 , 000,000 

7.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

33.450.000 

6.382.000 
8,318,500 

15.200.000 

13.330.000 

550.000 

628.000 

900.000 

1.250.000 

3.866.000 

4.281.000 
J 6,732,000 -j 

2 , 000,000 

8.816.000 

500.000 
8.5tX),000 



Int'st 



Last Sale. 



December Sales. 



j A D 135*4 Dec. 27, *05 
j A D i 93 Dec. 19, *04 
MAN 13514 Nov. 6,*05 
j A j 12994 Mar. 8, *04 
A A O 123 Oct. 24, *06 

T . T 100 Dec. 30, *05 
J * J 9814 Dec. 80, *05 



QM 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 

J A D 
J A J 
J A J 



M A 8 
J A J 

Q F 

MAN 

J A J 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
Q J 
A A O 
A 

A A O 
J A J 
QJ 
J A J 
F A A 
A A O 

MAS 

MAN 

J A D 
J A n 
J A D 
J A J 

r a a 

MAN 

A A O 
r A a 



MAS 

MAH 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 

J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A J 
A A O 
A & O 

MAN 

J A D 
J A n 
J A D 
MAS 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A .1 
M A 8 
MAN 



113*4 Dec. 10, *05 
118 Oct. 10,19* 
11794 Oct. 28, *05 



9694 July 13, *06 

103*4 Dec. 30,*05 
10194 Dec. 12,*05 
102*4 Nov.l5,*U5 
10094 Dec. 19, *05 
100 Oct. 8, *04 
9994 Feb. 8,*06 
94V* Aug.81,*03 
1019* Nov.29,*05 
101** No v.!5,*05 
105 Jan. 22, *04 
115 Dec. 20, *05 
123*4 Oct. 10, *05 
1199* Nov. 19,*89 
135 Oct. 14,05 



104*4 


Nov. 19/01 


100 


Dec. 29/05 


78 


Dec. 30/05 


1159* 


Nov. 9/04 


116*4 


Jan. 23/05 



77 Dec. 30, *05 
9394 Dec. 30. *05 
102 Dec. 27, *93 



lO0t4 

123*4 

12696 

127 



Nov 24,*05 
Nov.28,*05 
Dec. 18,*06 
June23,*05 



1284* 

11394 

105 

104*6 

102 



Nov.20,’05 
Dec. 13, *05 
Oct. 23,*05 
Dec. 29,*05 
Feb. 2, *03 



134 May 2, *04 
149 Aug. 5, *01 
102*4 Dec. 19/05 
10194 Dec. 21. *05 
142** Mar. 10, *05 

10194 Dec. 26. *05 
10094 Sept. 2,’C5 
100*4 Dec. 13, 05 
99 Deo. 28, *05 
91** Dec. 20. *05 
97 Jan. 3,*02 

110 Sept .30/04 
101 Sept.22/05 

9094 Nov.29.*05 
8194 Mar I,*a5 
93 Dec. 20/05 
114 Dec. 29*05 
101*4 July 23/89 

114*4 Nov.21/65 

118*4 Dec.’ *7/05 



High. Lotr.j 


Total. 


186*4 135*4 


12,000 


100 9794 


11,000 


100 98 


60,000 


113*4 113*4 


3,000 


103*4 102*4 


08,000 


102 1U194 


3,000 


101*4 10094 


10,000 


116“ 115 ' 


5,000 


ioi i’oo* 


26,000 


78*4 7594 


525,000 


78*” 75* 


788,000 


94*4 98*4 


389,000 


12096 12«96 


8.000 


11394 11394 


3,000 


104*6 10394 


3,000 


102*4 102*4 


4.000 


10194 101*4 


41,000 


10194 101*4 


24,500 


109** 106*4 


8,000 


99*4 98 


28,000 


91*4 91*4 


1.000 


93 ’ ’ 'of ’ 


17.000 


114 114 


6,000 


118*4 118*4 


1,66(1 



Digitized by 



Google 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 
Due . 



Brie 1st ext. g. 4’s. 1047 

• 2d extended g. 5’s 1010 

• 3d extended g. 4%’s. . . 1923 

• 4th extended g. 5~s. . . .1920 

• 5th extended g.4’s.... 1028 

• 1st cons goldrs 1020 

• 1st cons, fund g. 7’s. . .. 1020 
Brie K.R. 1st con.g-4s prior bds.1006 

• registered 

• 1st con. gen. lien g. 4S.1996 

• registered 

• Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.l951 

• 50yrs.con.g.4’sser A.IW53 

Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1016 

Buffalo & Southwestern g. 0’s.. 1908 

• small 

Chicago & Erie 1st gold 5’s 1902 

Jefferson R. K. 1st gtd g. 6’s. ...1900 

Long Dock consol, g. 0’s 1905 

NXL.E.&W. Coal & H. R. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 0’s 1922 

N. Y.. L. E. & W. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6*s 1013 

N. Y. A Green w’d Lake gt g5’s..l046 

• small 

Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 0’s.. .1910 
N. Y., 8US.&W. 1st refdg. g. 5’s..l937 

• 2d g. 4%’9 1037 

• gen. g. 5’s 1040 

• term. 1st g. 6’s 1043 

• registered $5,000 each 

[ Wilkesb. A East. 1st gtd g. S’s. .1942 
Brans. A Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ..1026 
Brans. A Terre Haute 1st con. 0's. 1921 

* 1st General g 5’s. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6’s. ..1928 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 6’s. . . 1030 
Ft.8mtth U’n Dep.Co. Istg4%’s.l941 
Pt. Worth A D. C. ctfs.dep.lst« r s..l921 
Ft. Worth A Rio Grande 1st g S’s. 1028 
Gal res ton H. A H. of 1882 1st Ss.. 1013 
G ulf A Sh i p IsLlst ref g. Ater.5’8 . . 1952 

* registered 

Hook. Val. Ry. 1st con. g.4%’s.. .1999 

i * registered 

« Col. Hock’s val. 1st ext. g. 4’s.l848 
f Colu.ATol.RR.Co.lstm.ex.4’8. .1055 
II I inois Central, 1st g. 4’s 1051 

• registered 

• 1st gold 3%’s.... 1961 

• registered. 

• extend 1st g 3%’s 1051 

t rPGriflfprAH 

t i s?g 3s steri .' ewd.bdbV.io5i 

• registered 

• total outstg.... $13,950,000 

• collat. trust gold 4’s. .1052 

• reglst’d 

- col. t.g.4sL.N.O.ATex. 1053 

• registered 

• Cairo Bridge g 4’s 1950 

• registered 

• Litchfield dir. lstg.3s.1951 

• Louisville div.g.3%’s. 1953 

• registered 

• Middle div. reg. 5’«... 1021 

• Omaha div. 1st g.3’s. .1951 

• St. Louis dir. g. S’s 1951 

• registered 

• g.3%’s 1951 

• registered 

• Sp’gfleld div Istg 3%’s.l9r>l 

• registered 

• West’n Line 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

• registered. 

Belleville A Cnrodt 1st 6’s ]*** 

Car bond ’e A Shnwt’n 1st. g. 4’s, 1932 
Chic., St. L. A N. O. gold S’s. . . .1951 



Amount. 



2.482.000 

2.149.000 

4.017.000 

2.020.000 

700,500 

10.890.000 
8,099,500 

} 85,000,000 
[ 35,885,000 

33.000. 000 
10,C(KM vo 

2.380.000 

[ 1,500,000 

12 . 000 . 00.1 

2.800.000 

7.600.000 

j- 1,100,000 

| 3,396,000 
| 1,452,000 

3.500.000 

3.745.000 

447.000 

2.540.000 

j- 2.000,000 -j 

3.000. 000 

1.591.000 

8.000. 000 

2.072.000 

875.000 

450.000 

1.000.000 

8.170.000 

2.803.000 

2.000,000 

[ 4,037,000 

} 18,139,000 

1.401.000 

2.479.000 
j- 1.500.00(1 

[ 2.499,000 

j- 3,000,030 
| 2,500,000 

} 15,0*10,000 
} 24.679.000 
j. 3.000,(4)0 
3,148,000] 
} 14,330,000 

600.000 
5,000,000 

} 4,939,000 

\ 6.321,0 0 

[ 2.000,000 

[ 5.425,000 

470.000 

241.000 

10.555.000 



InVsl 

Paid. 



MAN 
M A 8 
MAS 

A A O 
|J A D 
MAS 
MAS 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
F A A 
A A O 
J A D 
JAJ 
JAJ 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 

MAN 



MAN 
A A O 
JAJ 
PA A 
PA A 
MAN 
MAN 
JAP 
JAJ 
JAJ 
A A O 
AA O 
A A O 
JAJ 



JAJ 
A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
A A O 

y jaj 

1 JAJ 
j JAJ 
1 JAJ 
A A O 
A & O 
MAS 
MAS 

A A O 
A A O 
M A N 
MAN 
|j A D 
J A D 
JAJ 
JAJ 
|j A J 
F A A 
P A A 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
.T A J 
JAJ 
JAJ 
F A A 
F A A 
J A n 
,M A S 
I J D 15 



Last Sale December Sales. 



10894 July 
11344 July 

109 Oct. 
113*4 Oct. 
103 Feb. 
133 Dec. 
130 Aug, 
101*4 Dec. 
101** Oct. 

94 Dec. 
88 Nov. 
0544 Dec. 
108*4 Dec 
127 Nov 

110 Mar. 



14,X)5 
11, ’04 
4,’05 

4, ’05 
17, ’05 

9, ’06 
. 7, ’03 
80, ’05 

5. ’05 
30, ’05 
.16, ’04 
SO.’Oo 
30,’05 
.28,’06 

3,’05 



121 Dec. 27. ’05 
10294 Dec. 5.’05 
134V* Dec. 18,’05 

118 July25,’04 

11594 Dec. 8, ’05 
121*4 Oct. 17,’05 
117 July 20.’06 
107*4 Oct. 20, ’05 
11094 Nov.2u,’06 
102*2 Dec. 23, ’05 
107*4 Sept.SO.’OS 
11894 Dec. 30, ’05 



109% Jan. 
114 Apr. 
123 Oct. 
Ill Dec. 
114 Apr. 

104 Oct. 

105 Mar. 
113 Dec. 
9194 Dec. 

101 Dec. 
103 Dec. 



5,’06 

19. ’05 

20, ’05 
4, ’05 

19, ’05 
31, ’04 
11. ’98 

29, ’06 

30, ’05 
0,’O5 

29, ’05 



10994 Dec. 29.’05 
105*4 July 14, ’04 
100*4 July 13, ’05 
103*4 Dec. Ifi.’OS 
111) De«\ lS.’OS 
113^ Mar. 12.19’ 
10294 Oct, 10,’O5 

94 Mar. 28, ’OR 
102*4 Nov. 2.’05 

70* * Oct.* 17.’04 



106*4 Dec. 21 ,’05 
102 o c r. 4, ’03 
106 Dec. 30, ’05 
100*4 July ll.’OS 
106*4 Mar. 7,’03 

123 May 24, ’99 

*95 * * Oct, 25. *05 
88*4 Dec. 8, ’99 
95 Dec. 21, MW 
hi Oct. 6. ’as 
86*4 Dec. 9, ’05 
101*4 Jan. 81 .’19 
92U Dec. 9,’OS 
lO^Pept.lO.MWV 
100 Nov. 7,19’ 

124 Dec. 11, ’99 
109*4 May 20. ’05 
101*4 .Tan. 31. ’91 
122 July 7. ’04 
105 Jan. ?2,19’ 

125 Nov.l^MMi 



High. 


Low. 


Total . 

' 


YYY 

.... 

133*' 


132% 


6,100 


102% 


101 ‘ 


149.000 


9*4~ 




248,66*0 


s 


lo6«. 8 


1,493,000 


121% 


iF 


20,000 


102% 


102% 


5,(8 0 


134*4 


134% 


10.0UO 


115% 


115% 


1,000 


102*4 


102% 


23, (ICO 


11894 


118% 


*5,u6b 


111** 


111 ‘ 


7,000 


11*3 


111*’ 


36,000 


91% 


89%' 


0,(8 0 


101 


101 


1.000 


103 


102 


7,000 


no** 


109% i 


37,01)6 


103*4 


108% 


l o.(*h 6 


110 


110 


15,000 


100*4 


100% 


8.000 


105% 


104% 


10,000 


86% 


88% 


5.000 


92% 


92% 


i,66b 



Digitized by 



Google 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prloes and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Princ j^ Amount. 



> gold 5’s, registered 

• g. 3y*’s. 1951 I 

• registered. j 

• Mcwph.div. 1st g. 4*8,195 1 J 

, • registered f 

^St, Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4’9, 1031 
Ind., Dec. A West. 1st g. 5’s 1885 

• 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1935 

Indiana, III ino is & Iowa 1st g.4's. .1850 
Internal. & Gt. N’n 1st. fi’s, gold. 1818 

. 2d g. 5*8. 19u9 

. 8d g. 4’s 1821 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5’s 1988 

• refunding g. 4’s . . . 1951 
Kansas City Southern 1st g.3's.. 1950 i 

» registered i 

Lake Erie & Western 1st g. 5’s. . . 1937 

\ • 2d mtge. g. 5’s 1941 

) Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5’s.. 1945 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 4*4’9l940 

» registered 

Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s.. 2003 (. 

• registered i 

Lehigh Val. Ter. It. 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1941 i 

» registered 1 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1933 ♦ 

» registered 1983 f 

• lst40-yr gtd int.redto4*1933 

Lehigh X N. Y. ,1st gtd g. 4’s 1945 I 

• registered f 

I Elm..Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd d’s 1914 

I • * g. gtd 5*9 1914 

Long Island 1st cons. 5’s 1931 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1931 

I Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1988 

• Ferry 1st g. 4*4’s 1922 

• g. 4’s 1982 

• unified g. 4’s 1949 

• deb. g. 5’s 1934 

• gtd. refunding g. 4’s. .1949 ♦ 

• * registered I t 

Brooklyn & Montauk lstfi’s 1911 | 

• 1st 5’s 1911 

N. Y. B'kln A M. B.lst c. g. 5’s, ..1*85 
N. Y.& Rock’y Beach 1st g. 5’s, 1927 
Long lei. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 

1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 
Louisiana A Arkan. Ry. 1st g. 5’s.l927 
( Louis. A Nash. gen. g. fi’s 1930 

i gold 5’s 1987 

• Unified go!d4’s 1940 ! 

• registered 1940 s 

• collateral trust g. 5’s, 1981 

• 5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4's.l923 

1 • E., Bend. & N. lstfi’s. .1919 

• L. Cln.£Lex.g. 4*4’s, . . 1981 

• N.O.&Mobilelstg.fi’8..l98fi 

• 2d g. ft’s 1980 

• Pensacola d i w g. fi’s.. . 1920 

I • St. Louis div. lstg. 6’s.l921 

i t 2d g. 3’s 1980 

• At.Kx.&N. B.lst g. 5’s. 1946 1 

• H. B'ge 1st sk’fd. gfi’s.l9.‘<l 

• Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 i 

• L.* S.A Mob.A Montg 

1st. it. <Us 1945 | 

• South. Mon. Joint 4's. 1952 I 

• registered , ( 

• N. Fla. A S. 1st g. g.ft’s, 1987 

• Pen. A At. 1st g. g, fi’s. 1921 

• S.JtN.A.con.gtd.g.5’s.l93fi 

. • sinking fund g. fis 1910 

Lo.4 Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.l945 
Manhattan Kail wav Con. 4’s 1990 » 

• registered t 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st fi’s. . .1908 
Manitoba Swn. Cnloniza n g.n's. 1934 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. 4’s.l911 



16.555.000 

1.352.000 

3.500.000 

538.000 
1,824,U00 

933.000 
4,85O,U00 

11.291.000 

10.391.000 
2,960,500 

7.660.000 
2,000,000 

30,000,000 

7.250.000 

3.625.000 

2.500.000 
15,UOO,OOU 



20 , 100,000 

10,000,000 

10,114,000 

1.400.000 
2,000,000 

750.000 

1.250.000 
3,610,1*0 

1.121.000 
8,000,000 
1,494,(X 0 

325,00a 

6,860,000 

1.135.000 

17.891.000 

250.000 

750.000 

1.601.000 

888.000 

1.425.000 

2.724.000 

7 . 875.000 

1.764.000 

37.562.000 

5.129.000 
23.000,000 

1.600.000 
3.258 om 

5.000. 000 

1.000. 0110 
4a5.000 

3,500,(00 
8,000,000 
1,000,000 
1.414. not. 

6.742.000 

4.000. 000 

11 . 827.000 

2 . 006.000 
2,83i«nno 

3.673.000 

i.or* non 

3.000. 000 

28.065.000 

tn^ig,nnn 

liU4,nm 

C5,690,0(!0 





Last Sale. 


December Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Lou. 


Total. 


1 D 15 


119^4 Mar. 12, ’04 







J D 15 


93^ May 81,’04 






J D 15 


106*4 A ug.17,’99 






j a u 


110^ Jan. 4, ’05 






J Ac I) 


121 Feb. 24, ’99 






M A 8 


101*4 Mar. 16, ’05 






J a J 


111*4 Dec. 5, 05 


111*4 111*4 


3,000 


J & J 


107 *4 Dec. 18, '01 


.1 k .) 


100*4 Oct . 20, ’06 






M k N 


119 Dec. 19, ’05 


119 119 


5,500 


M k 8 


100 Dec. 30/05 


101*4 100 


24,500 


Mas 


78 Dec. 14,’U5 


78 78 


10,600 


J k D 


118 Dec. 19, ’05 


118 118 


1,000 


M k S 


86 Dec. 22, ’05 


86 86 


10,000 


A k O 


73*4 Dec. 30, ’05 


73*4 72% 


262,000 


A k O 


68*4 Oct. 16.19’ 


J & J 


120 Dec. 21, ’05 


12(1 120 


1.000 


j a j 


1 15*4 Dec. 4. ’05 


115*4 115*4 


1,000 


A k O 


117 Nov. 2, '05 




» JAJ 


111*4 Nov.29,’05 






l JAJ 


112*2 Nov. 6, ’05 






M & N 
M A N 


100*4 Dec. 29,’05 


loo** 100*4 


8,000 


A k O 


liBHOct. 7, ’05 







A k O 


1094 Oct. 18. ’99 






J Ic J 


115 June 9, ’05 






J & J 








j a j 








) Mas 


98*2 Dec. 22, ’05 


98*4 97*4 


6,000 


1 MAS 








A A O 


i'jiiii Nov. 3. ’04 






A A O 


100*6 June 16, ’04 






Q J 


1 151* Dec. 15/05 


116 115*4 


6,000 


Q J 


116*4 June 8/04 


.1 A I) 


102*4 Nov 24/05 






MAS 


102 Nov. 27/05 






.1 A I) 


99*4 ( >ct. 28/04 






MAH 


I 101*6 Dec. 22/05 


101*4 101 


15,000 


.1 A li 


110 June22/04 




MAS 


1 1015-6 Dec. 27/05 


102" 101*4 


47,660 


M A 8 








M A S 








MAS 


106*6 Dec. 9/05 
112 Mar. 10, ’02 


166*4 1*05'* 


17,000 


A A O 






MAS 


111*6 May 28/05 






QIAN 


1 121 A July ’05 







MAS 


1 104*6 Oct. 23/05 






j a n 


119 Dec. 30 ’06 


120 119 ’ 


24.000 


M A N 


118*6 Nov. 10/05 




J A .1 1 


106 Dec. 30/05 


l(jc 1*05* 


143.000 


J A J 


101*4 Junel8,’P4 




MAN 


114*4 Dec. 4/05 


114*4 114*4 


2,000 


A A O 


99t4 Dec. 28/06 


100 98*4 


100,000 


•1 A I) 


114*4 June 6/05 


MAN 


109 Mar. 6/05 






.1 A J 


131 Dec. 29/05 


181 131 


10,000 


.1 A .1 


128 A 11 g. 25/05 




M A 8 


114 Apr. 26/02 






M A 8 


12D4 May 2/06 






MAS 


74*4 Oct. 4, ’06 






j A n 


114*6 Sept. 6/05 






MAH 








.1 A J 

MAS 


i 6 i *4 Dec. 8/05 
108 Sept. 7/05 


1(12 ‘ * 101*4 


16.000 


.] A .11 


96*4 Dec. 15/05 


98 ’ ’ 96*4 


6,000 


q Jan 


95 Feb. 6/05 


V A A 


115H S^pt.13,’05 






FA A 


11514 Dec. 26/05 


1 1 5*4 115“ 


5,666 


F A A 


107 Dec. 4/06 


107 107 


1,000 


A A O 


110 Mar. 23/02 




MAS 


98*4 Nov. 2/05 






A A n 


103*4 Doc. 16/05 


1114" 103*4 


42.000 


A A O 


104 Apr. 5/05 




J A .1 


107** Dec. 23/05 


107*4 1(1(1 *6 


’ 23.1 66 


.i a n 








J A J 


81 Dec. 30/05 


81fi K)*4 


189,000 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



• 1st con. Inc. 3*8 1039 

• 2d 3’s *930 

■ equip. & coilat. g. 5*8... .1917 

. 2d series g. 6*8 .1919 

> col.trust g.4%*slst se ofl907 

Mexican Internat’llst oon g. 4*8,1977 

t stamped gtd...... 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 6*8 1910 

• registered. 

Midland Term’l Ry. 1st g.s.f. 6*8. .1926 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 1st g. 7’s. 1927 
f • lowa ext. 1st g. 7*8 1909 

Pacific ext. 1st g. 6*8. . ..1921 
Southw. ext. 1st g. 7*s.. .1910 

1st con. g. 5*8. 1984 

1st & refunding g. 4*8. . . 1949 
DesMoines&Ft. Dgelstgtd g.4*8.1935 
Minn., 8. P. A 8. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4*8.1988 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn., 8. 8. M. & Atlan. 1st g. 4*8.1926 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtge g. 4*8.1990 
' • 2d mtge. g. 4*8 1990 

• 1st ext gold 6’s 1944 

• 1st & ref. mtg. 4s 2004 

• • small 

8t. Louis dlv. 1st refundg 4s.. .2001 
Dallas A Waco 1st gtd. g. 5*8. . . . 1940 

Kan. City A Pac. 1st g. 4s 10W) 

Mo., Kan. & East. 1st gtd. g. 58.1942 
Mo., Kan. A Ok. 40 yr. let gtd.6s.1942 
Mo ,K.ATex.of Tex.l8tgtd.g.5sl942 
8ber.. Hhreve.A Ho. 1st gtd.g.5s.l943 
Tex. A Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd. g. 6s . .1943 

Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6*8.. .1920 

• 3d mortgage 7*8. 1906 

• trusts gold 5*88tamp*dl917 

• registered 

• 1st collateral gold 5*8.1920 

• registered 

• forty yrs. 4*8 g. loan. 1945 
Cent. Branch Rv.lst gtg.g. 4*8.1919 

a & Caney vai. A. L. 1st 5*8. 1926 
o R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4*8. 1938 

• 2d extended g. 5*8 1968 

8t. L. A I. g. con. R.R. Al.gr. 5*81931 
• stamped gtd gold 5*8. .1931 

• unify *g A rfd*g g. 4*8.1929 

• registered 

• Riv&Gulf dive Istg 4s. 1938 

% Verdigris V’y Ind. A W. 1st 5*8.1926 
Mob. A Birm.. prior lien, g. 5*8. . .1945 

• email 

. mtg. g. 4*s 1945 

• small 

Mob. Jackson A Kan. City lstg.5*s.l946 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6*8. .1927 

• 1st extension 6*8 1987 

• gen. g. 4*s 1938 

* Montg’rydiv.lst g.5’s . 1947 

8t. Louis A Cairo gtd g. 4’e 1931 

• collateral g. 4*8 1980 

Nashville, Chat. A 9t. L. 1st 7’s.. .1913 

■ 1st cons. g. 5*8 1928 

• 1st g.6’s .Jasper Branch .1928 

• 1st 6*s McM. M. W. & A1.191 7 

• 1st 6*s T. A Pb 1917 

Nat R.R.of Mex.priorlIeng.4%*8.1926 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1951 

N. O. A N. Ra«t. prior lien g. B’s .191 s 
N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.8Hs.1997 

f • * registered 

• deb. g 4s 1934 

I • • registered 

I Lake Shore col. g. 3%s 1998 

I • registered 



Amount. 



20,51 LOCO 

11.724.000 

550.000 

615.000 

10,000,000 

3.862.000 

3.621.000 
| 985,000 

472.000 
950,(00 

1,015, 0U0 

1.382.000 

636.000 

5.000. 000 
9,350,0(0 

3.072.000 

[ 32,055,000 

| 8,209,000 

40.000. 000 

20 . 000 . 000 

3.254.000 

[ 1,734,000 

1.915.000 

1 . 810.000 

2.500.000 

4.000. 000 

5.468.000 

4.505.000 

1.689.000 

2.347.000 

14.904.000 

3.828.000 

[ 14.376,000 

i 9,636,000 

25.000. 000 

3.459.000 

520.000 

7 . 000 . 000 

2.573.000 

86.709.000 

6.833.000 
j- 30,347,000 

21.177.000 

750.000 

374.000 

226.000 

700.000 

500.000 

1.882.000 

7.000. 000 

974.000 

9.472.000 

4.000. 000 
4.000.000 

2.494.000 

6.300.000 

7.608.000 

371.000 

750.000 

300.000 

20 . 000 . 000 

24.496.000 

1.320.000 

[ 84,846,000 
\ 30,000,000 
J 90,578,000 



Int'et 

Paid. 



JULY 

JULY 

a a o 
a a o 

F ft A 
M ft 8 



J ft D 
J ft D 
J ft D 
J ft D 
J ft D 
J ft A 
! J ft D 
M ft N 
M ft 6 
J ft J 
J ft J 

J ft J 

J ft D 
F ft A 
M ft N 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 
A ft O 
M ft N 
F ft A 
A ft O 
M ft N 
M ft 8 
J ft D 
M ft 8 

M ft N 
M ft N 
M ft 8 
M ft B 
F ft A 
F ft A 



F ft A 
J ft J 
M ft 8 
F ft A 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
J ft J 
M ft N 
M ft 8 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 



J ft D 
J ft J 
J ft D 

Q J 
F ft A 
M ft. 8 

Q F 
J ft J 
A ft O 
.1 ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
J ft J 
M ft N 
M ft N 
F ft A 
F ft A 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



25H Dec. 30, *05 
19 % Dec. 30,*U6 



97 H Nov.29,’05 
90% July29,*01 



December Sales. 



High. Low.\ Total . 



26 24% 

20% 19 



105 May 2,19* 

137 * J une29,*05 | 

111% Oct. 26,*06 | 

120% Apr. 19, *05 
113% Mar. 10,*05 
114% Nov.i7,*05 
97 Dec. 5, *05 | 

97% Aug.lu,*06 | 

102% Dec. 4, *05 102% 



103 Nov.ll.*0l 
89%Junel8.*91 
100% Dec. 30, *05 I 
89% Dec. 30, *05 



97 



97 

102 % 



100% 100 
90 88% 



89% Dec. 30. *05 90 88% 

107 Dec. 26, *05 107% 106% 



1.305,000 

673,000 



93 Dec. 7, *05 
106% Dec 27, *05 
97 Nov.24,*05 

115 Dec. 28. *05 
109 Dec. 29,*05 
108 Dec. 19, *05 
107% Dec. 4,*C5 
108% Dec. 11,*05 

123 Dec. 28/05 
102% Dec. 30,*05 
105% Dec. 29,*06 



107% Dec. 29, *05 



92 Dec. 
97% Dec. 
110 Mar. 
104% Dec. 
120 Dec. 
116% Dec. 
116 Nov. 
96% Dec. 
87% Apr. 
94% Deo. 



28/05 
80, *05 
13,*05 
18, *06 
8/06 
80, *05 
, 6. ’05 
29, ’05 
23/04 
28, ’06 



96 

94 

99 

129 

122 



111% Mar. 8,04’ 
90 Feb. 4,’03 
Oct. 9.*06 
Aug. 6,’04 
Dec. 11, *05 
Nov.28,'05 
^ Dec. 20, *05 
98% Dec. 16,’05 
115% Nov. 1,’06 

101 Nov. 9/04 
92% Oct. 18.’05 

121% Dec. 27, ’05 
114% Deo. 27, *05 
124 Oct. 12.’05 
117% Mar. 6, *06 
U3 July 6, *99 
106 Oct. 20. *06 
84% Dec. 30, *05 
108% Aug.l3.*94 
99% Dec. 30, *05 
97% Dec. 26,*05 
100% Dec. 80,*C5 

102 July 8/05 
90 Dec. 80, *05 
SOU Dee. 14. ’05 



106% 106% 

115% 1*15 
109 106% 

109 108 

107% K>7% 
108% 108% 

123 121% 

12 M 

107% 107% 

94 ' ' 9 2 * 
97% 97% 

104% 104% 
120 120 
116% 116 

95% 94% 

95* 94% 



99 97 

124 124 

122 122 
98% 98 



121 % 121 % 
114% 114% 



85% 84% 

99% 99% 
98% 97% 

100% 100 

91% 89*’ 

90 89% 



1,000 

6JH0 



206^00 

137.500 

41,000 



26,000 

10,000 

'27,000 

30.000 

14.000 

1,000 

8.000 

84.000 

6.000 

28,0C0 

■*'i5*,6bb 

‘ira^oob 

25.000 

* *iC666 
1.000 

61.000 

”156,000 
*‘*8 5,bob 



9.000 
500 

2.000 

8,500 



22.000 

8.000 



201,000 

*'240,000 

41.000 

896.000 

‘ *428.000 
4,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Michigan Central col. g. 3.%s. .1908 

t registered 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4’s. 1936 

• registered 

• 2d gtd. g. 5*s. 1036 

• registered 

• ext. 1st. gtd. g. 3%’s. .1951 

• registered 

Carthage A Adiron. lstgtd g.4’sl981 



Gouv. & Oswega. 1st gtd g.S’s 1942 
Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4’s.l991 
N. Jersey June. R. R. g.lst 4’s.l966 
reg. certificates, 



N. Y.APutnamlstcon.gtdg.4’8 . 1993 
Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 5’s.. 1916 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4’s.2361 

• registered 

Lake Shore g 3%s 1997 

* registered 

. deo.g.4’8 1928 

Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7’s.l9u6 
Kal., A. A O. R. 1st gtd c. 6’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. K. 1st 5’s . . .1984 
Pitt Me K* port AY. lstgtd 6’s.. 1982 

t . 2d gtd 6’s. 1964 

1 McKspt A ReU. V. 1st g. 6’s. . 1918 
Michigan Cent. 6’s 1909 

• 5’s 1981 

• 5*s reg 1931 

. 4’s. 1940 

4’s reg. 



g.8%’ssec. by 1st mge. 
on J. L. AS 



1st g. 3%’s. 1962 

Battle C. 8turgis 1st g. g. 8’s. . .1989 
N. Y. A Harlem 1st mort. rsc. .1900 

• 7’s registered 1900 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5’s 1927 

R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1922 

coup. g. bond currency 

Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.l915 
B.W.AO. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s. 1918 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4’s. J9BS 
N.Y.,Chic. ASt. Louis 1st g.4’s.. .1907 

• registered 

N. Y., N. Haven A Hartford. 

j Housatonlc R. con. g. 5’s 1967 

1 New Haven and Derby con.5’sl918 
N. Y.,Ont.A W’n. refdinglstg. 4’s.l9«2 

• registered $5,000 only. 

Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5’s 1941 

Norfolk A Western gen. mtg.6’s.l961 

• imp’ment and ext. 6’s, . .1934 

• New River 1st 6’s 1932 

Norfolk A West. Ry.lst con.g.4s.l996 

registered 

small bonds 

div. 1st lien A gen g. 4s.l944 

• registered 

Pocabon C.AC.Co.Jt.4’s.l94l 
C. C. A T. 1st g. t. g g 5’sl922 
Sci’o Val A N.E.Istg.4’8,1989 
N. P. By prior In ry.Ald.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
' registered, 



registered, 
il A Duluth 
registered 



St. Paul A Duluth 1st 5’s 





..2047 


dlv. g. 4’s. 


..1996 


flegeng. 6’s.l928 
d certificates. . . . 


1st 5’s 


..1931 




..1917 


\ 4’s 


..1968 



1 Washington Cen. Ry 1st g.4’s..l948 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6’s.. 1933 



. . Int'st 

Amount . paid. 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



\ 19,836,000 
| 5,000,000 

500.000 

[ 3,500,000 

1 , 100,000 

716.000 

33,000 

800,000 

2.500.000 
[ 1,660,000 

4,000,000 

130.000 

j- 50,000,000 

[ 50,000,000 

’ 50,000,000 

924.000 

840.000 

1.500.000 

2.250.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1.500.000 

[ 8,576,000 [ 



1.900.000 

13.000. 000 

476.000 

[ 12,000,000 

1.200.000 

[ 9,081,000 

400.000 

375.000 
1,800,000 

[ 19,425,000 

8,888,000 
576 000 
J. 20,000,000 

1,560*066 

7.283.000 

5.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

j. 40,400.500 

J- 8,000.000 

20 . 000 . 000 

600.000 

5 . 000 . 000 

} 101,882,500 

[ 56,000,000 
[ 7,897,000 

l 7,985,000 f 

1.000. 000 
2.000,000 
1,000,000 

1.538.000 

3.559.000 



M 

J 

A 
A 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
F 
A 
A 
A 
A 

J A J 
J t J| 
J & D 

•I A J 
J a: N 

Q J 
Q J 
Q F 
Q F 
J A D 
J ft D| 
F A A 
Q F 
f a a 

AAO 

j a d 

QMCH 

j a j 



90 Dec. 20, ’05 
90 Nov. 13, ’05 
106 % Sept.29,’05 
104 Dec. 13,’05 



87% June23,’04 



105 Nov.20,’05 

105 Oct. 10, V2 



106 Sept. 8, ’05 



109 Dec. 28,’05 
107 Dec. 2»,’05 
100% Dec. 29, ’05 
99% June 2, ’05 

101 Dec. 29, ’06 

102 May 22,’ 06 

123% Se*pV.*27,’66 
189 Jan. 21, ’03 



Apr. 19, ’04 
Dec. 2i;’06 
119 June 6,’05 
106 July 1,’06 
106% Nov.26,19’ 



97% Dec. 16, ’05 



2,’05 
6,19’ 
.31,’OB 
. 12, ’05 



118% Jan. 25, ’02 



107% Feb. 
104 Dec. 
108 Oct. 



4, ’05 
28,’05 
6, ’05 



131% Apr, 29,’03 
115% Oct. 15,’94 
102% Dec. 30, ’06 
105% Oct. 11, ’05 
108% Dec. 1,’06 
183% Jan. 23,’05 
182% May 16, ’06 
129% Nov.27,’05 
101% Dec. 30, ’05 
99% Junel8,’03 

i66* ' Dec. H*,’05 

’94% Dec. 29, ’05 
109% Feb. 20. ’05 
100% Dec. 28, ’05 
105% Dec. 28, ’05 
104% Nov. 10, ’05 
77% Dec. 30,’05 
76 July 11. ’05 
100 Dec. 5,’05 

125 * Oct ’ H,’05 
132 July 28, ’98 
114 Dec. 5, ’05 
109 June27.’05 
100% Dec. 22, ’05 
94 Dec. 5. ’06 
114% Aug. 9, ’05 



December Sales. 



High. LowA Total. 



89% 

104* 



109% 

1W% 



108 

107 

100 

ibo‘% 



122 % 122% 

97% *97% 
lie** lie 

104% 1*04* 

104*’ 102% 
108% 1*08% 



100% 

95** 



99% 

9*4% 



1,000 

*1,666 

7,666 

’’96^666 

* 58,666 

‘1*666 

102% 101% * 1 * 93,566 



11,000 

“* 8,666 



162,000 

54.000 

48.000 

* 480,666 



100 % 100 % 
105% 104% 

77% 76% 

106 “ ioo* 



114 114 

100% 1*00% 
94 94 



13,000 

* 141,666 

15.666 

372,500 
* 292,500 
* 5^666 

"‘^606 

*36,660 

1,500 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prloe and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ohio River Railroad lst5’s 1980 

• gen. mortg. g 6’s 1967 

Ozark&Cher.Oent.Ry.lstgtd g 5*1913 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 6’s 1940 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4%’b — 1917 

• s. f. subsidy g 6’s 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

f Penn. Co/s gtd. 4%’s, 1st 1921 

i reg 1921 

• gtd.3J4col.tr .reg. cts.,1937 

• gtd.3% col.tr.ets.serB 1941 

• Trust Co. ctfs.g.3%’s.l910 

• gtd. g.3Wstr. cts. s.C.1942 

• gtd. g. 3%’str.ctB.8.D.i944 
Chic., St. Louis A P. 1st c. 5’a. .1932 

• registered 

Cln.,Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s.l942 
Clev.&P.gen.gtd.g.4%’s Ser. A.19*2 

• Series B 1942 

• • int. reduc. 314 P*c. 

. Series C3%s 1948 

. Series D 3%s 1960 

B.&Pitts. gen.gtd.g.3HsSer.B..1940 
• » • C..1940 

Newp.A Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s..l946 
' Pitts., C. C. & St. L. con. g 4%’s. . 

> Series A 1940 

t Series B gtd 1942 

t Series C gtd 1942 

> Series D gtd. 4’s 1945 

• Series E gtd. g.*3%s.. .1949 

• Series Fc. gtd. g. 4’s.. 1953 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne A C. 1st 7’s. .1912 

> 2d 7’s 1912 

a 3d 7’s 1912 

Tol WalhondingVy.&O.lst gtd.bds 
4%’s series A 1931 

• 4V2’s series B 1933 

a 4’s series C 1942 

Penn. RR. Co. 1st Rl Est. g 4’s. . . 1928 

con. gold 6 per cent 1919 

a registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

a ten year conv. 3%*s 1912 

Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. i’s...l942 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 3%'s. .1943 

Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 4%’s 1935 

Del.R. RR.& BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1930 
G.R.& Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 4%’s 1941 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. 1st g. 4’s.l943 

a registered 

Pitts. Va.&Cbarl.Rylstgtdg.4’s.l943 
. Sunbury A Lewistown Istg. 4’s. 1980 
UJ’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s 1944 

Penn. R.R. 10-year conv. g.3%’s.l915 

a registered 

Peoria A Pekin Union 1st 0’s.... 1921 

2d ra 4%’s 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

Chic. A West Mich. Ry. 5’s 1921 

f Flint A Pere Marquette g.6’s..l92u 

I a 1st con. gold 5’s 1939 

; a Port Huron d 1st g 5’s.l939 

I Sag’wTusc.A Hur.lstgtd.g.4’s.l931 

Pine Creek Railway O’* 1932 

Pittsburg. Junction 1st 6’s 1922 

Pittsburg A L. E. /d g. 5’s ser. A. 1928 
Pitts.. Shena’go A L. E. 1st g. 5’s, 1940 

» 1st cons. 5’s 1943 

Pittaburg. Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5’s. 1927 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1997 

f • rotristered 

I • Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s. .1957 

• » registered 

! Atlantic City 1st con. gtd. g.4’s.l951 
, Philadelphia & Reading con.6’s. 1911 

I • 7’s 1911 



Amount. 



2,000,000 

2.428.000 
2.880,009 

5.000. 000 

2.272.000 

533.000 

19.407.000 

4.815.000 

9.581.000 

14.064.000 

4.948.000 

10 . 000 . 000 

1.508.000 

”960,666 

3,000:000 

1.561.000 

439.000 

3.000. 000 

1.990.000 

2.240.000 

2.218.000 

1.400.000 

10,000,000 

8.786.000 

1.379.000 
4.988:000 
9,851/00 

9.000. 000 

2.219.000 

1.918.000 

2.000. 000 

[ 1,500,000 

978.000 

1.453.000 

1.075.000 
[ 4,998,000 

2.709.000 

20.480.000 

5.389.000 
i.CH»0,000 

1.250.000 

1.300.000 

4.455.000 

[• 10,570,000 

6.000,000 

500.000 

5.046.000 
I 99.995,000 



1.495.000 

1.499.000 

5.753.000 

3.999.000 

2.850.000 

3.325.000 

1 , 000,000 

3 . 500.000 

478.000 
2 . 000.000 
3,000.000 

408.000 

1.562.000 
00,232.000 
23,000.000 



1.063.000 

7.304.000 
003,000 

7.310.000 



Int'st 

Paid. 



J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
J A I) 
A A O 
MAN 

J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
P A A 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 



MAN 

F A A 
.TAJ 
J A J 
J A J 

A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
P A A 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 

J A J 

J A J 
MAS 
MAN 
MA 6 
Q M 

MAN 
MAN 
MAS 
J A J 
MAN 
PA A 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
MAS 
J AD 
J AD 
Q P 
MAN 

J A D 
A A O 
MAN 
A A O 
F A A 
JAP 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 



Last Sale. 



Price. 



Date. 



118 Nov. 8/06 
114% Dec. 30, *05 
99 Dec. 28/05 
113% Dec. 28/05 
105 Dec. 22/05 
102 Apr. 14/02 

109% Dec. 22/05 
10791 Dec. 11/05 
93$? Nov, 4/05 
98% Dec. 26/05 
97 % Dec. 14/05 



119 Dec. 20/05 
110 May 3, ’92 

108% Aug.2i,"’C3 



98% Dec. 15/06 
90 Jan. 8/04 
102 Nov. 7,19’ 
98% Apr. 4/04 



11194 Dec. 10/05 
11194 Dec. 16/05 
112V* Junel2,'05 
103% Dec. 15/05 
94 Dec. 2/05 



127% Oct. 21/02 
121 Mar. 4/03 
119 Apr. 11/04 



107 Dec. 0/05 
111% Sept.21/04 



100 Aug.28/03 

103% Dec. 30/05 
104% Oct. 20/05 



110 Jan. 19, ’05 



110% Nov. 16/05 
108% Dec. 7/05 



110% Sept. 28,04’ 
99% Dec. 30/05 



123% Jan. 18/05 
10094 Dec. 5/05 

109 Apr. 28/02 
121% Oct. 16/05 
111% Dec. 16/(15 
114 Junel5/05 



137 Nov. 17/93 
120 Oct. 11/01 
112% Dec. 13/93 
119 Dec. 0/05 
8794 -Tan. 12,19’ 
110 May 24/05 
ia3% Dec. 30/05 
10294 Dec. 15/05 
100% Dec. 30/05 



MAN| 

.TAD 113V4 Feb. 25/05 

.TAD 

j A D i 114 Dec. 5/05 



| December Sales. 


High. 


LotC. 


Total. 








114% 


112% 


27.000 


99 


99 


19,000 


114 


113% 


21,000 


105% 


10414 


61,000 


!3S 


10894 

10794 


12,000 

10.000 


93% 


93% 


40,0(0 


98 


97% 


13,000 


lia” 


lib” 


1,0U> 




.... 




98% 


98% 


i*,66b 


11194 


11194 


5.000 


m% 


11194 


0,000 


10% 


103% 


*C66b 


94 


94 


3,000 






















107 


107 


1,000 








104” 


1*02” 


012,500 


10894* 


108% 


2,000 








100% 


98% 


1.958.660 


10094 


10094 


3.000 


llY% 


iiY% 


7,000 


U9” 


119” 


5,000 


104% 

u m 


1*0294 

102% 


*505’ 66b 
1,000 


100% 


99% 


106,000 




.... 




iu” 


1*14* 


3,000 



Digitized by 



Google 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price aod date : highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Princii>al 

lJUt. 



I • • registered 

Bio Grande Juuc’n 1st gtd. g.. Vs, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 4’s. . 1940 

• guaranteed 

Rutland KK 1st con. g. 4** s . . . 1941 
\ Ogdnsb.l'L.Ch’n.Ky.lst gtd g4sl948 
) Rutland Canadian ls(gtd.g.4’s.l949 

St. Jo. &<ir. Isl. 1st g. 2.342 1947 

St. L.& Adirondack Ky. 1st g.. Vs. 1996 

• 2d g. 6’s. 1996 

St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 

f * 2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 

• gen. g. 6’s 1901 

* gen. g. 5’s 1901 

! 8t. L A San F. K. R. con. g. 4's. 1996 

• S. W.div.g.5’8 1947 

< • refunding g. 4*s 1951 

• • registered . . . 

• 5 year 4%’s gold notes.1908 

Kan. Cy Ft.SA Mem RRcong6’s 1928 

Kan.Cy Ft.S AMRyrefggtd g4s.l936 

* registered 

. Kan.CyAM.RA B.Co.lstgtdg5s.1929 
5 1. Louis S. W. 1st g. 4’s Bd.ctfs., 1969 

f • 2d g. 4's me. Bd. ctfs 1989 

4 • con. g. 4's 1902 

l G ray’s Point, Term . 1 stgtd.g.5’s.l947 
St. Paul, Minn. A Munito’a 2d 6’g..l9U9 

* 1st con. 6’s 1933 

* 1st con. 6*8, registered .... 

* 1st c.6’s, red’d tog.4%’s. . . 

• 1st cons. 6’s register’d 

• Dakota ext’n g. 6’s... 1910 

* Mont, ext’n lstg. 4’s.. 1937 

• registered 

* Pac.Kxt.sterl.gtd.4e. . 1940 

$5=£1. 

Eastern R’yMinn,1std.lstg.5’s. .1908 

• registered 

* Minn. N. div. lstg. 4’s. .1940 

• registered 

| Minneapolis Union lstg. 6’s.. ..1922 
I Montana Cent, 1st 6’a int. gtd . . 1937 

* 1st 6’s, registered 

• lstg. g. 5’s. 1937 

• registered 

I Willmar A Sioux Falls lstg. 5’s, 1938 
l • registered 



San Fe Pres. A Phoe.Ry.lsf g.Vs. 1942 
San Fran. A N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 

Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s 1950 

" • registered 

■ col. trust rofdg g. 5’s. . 191 1 
Atlanta— Bir’hm30-yr-lstg.4's.1933 
Carol inn Central 1st con.g. 4’s.l049 
Fla Cent A Peninsular 1st g.5’s.l9i8 

• 1st land grant ext g.5’s. 1930 

• cons. g. 5’s 1943 

Georgia A Alabama 1st con.5’s.1945 
Ga. Car. A Nthem 1st gtd g. 5’s.l929 
Seaboard A Roanoke 1st 5*s 1926 

Sodus Ray A Sout’n 1st 5’s, gold. 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 
f * g. 4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 

• • registered 

I Austin A North w’n 1st g. 5’s. . . 1941 
J Cent. Pac. 1st refud. gtd.g. 4’s.. 1949 

• registered 

• rat go. gtd. g. 3%’s . . . 1929 

• • registered I 

• throughSLlstgtdg.4’s.l954 

■ registered 

Gal. Hnriisb'gh A 8. A. 1st g6’s..l910 

• Mex. A P. div 1st g5*s.l901 
Gila Val.G.A N’n 1st gtd g 5’s. 1924 I 
Houst. E. A W. Tex. 1st g.5’s..1933 | 

* lstetd.g. -Vs 1933 

TIoust. AT.C. 1st g Vs Int. gtd..l937 





/nt’st 


Amount. 


Paid. 


3,339,000 


J A D 


2,000,000 


J A D 


2,2-t3,U0O 

2,277,000 


J A J 


2,440,000 


J A J 


4,40c,000 


J A J 


1.350.000 


J A J 


3.500,1 <00 


J A J 


800.000 


J A J 


400.000 


A A O 


998,000 


M A N 


829,000 


M A N 


3,681.000 


J A J 


5,803,000 


J A J 


1,558,000 


J A I) 


829,000 


1 A A O 


60.104,000 


.1 A J 
.J A .1 


5,728,000 


J A I) 


13,736,000 


M A N 


17,810,000 


A A O 

A A O 


3,000.000 


A A O 


20,000,000 


M A N 


3,272,500 


J A .1 


16,678,000 


J A D 


moos 


J A U 


6,790,000 


A A O 


13,344,000 | 


,J A J 
J A J 


19,322.000 


J A J 
J A J 


5,073,000 


MAN 


10,185,000 


J A O 
J A D | 


£4,000,000 


J A J 


4,700,000 


A A O 
A A O 


5.000,000 j 


A A O 

A A O 


2,150,000 


J A .J 


6,000,000 


J A .7 
.1 A .1 


4.000.0OO 


J A .1 j 
J A J 


3,625,000 


J A D 
J AD 


4,940.000 


M A 8| 


3,872,000 


J A J 


1s.n5.0a1 * *“ 


10.000,000 


MAN 


5,780,000 


M AS 


2.847,00(1 


J A .J 


3,00(»,000 


J A J 


4in.onn 


J A .1 


4.370.0U0 


J A .1 


2,922.000 


.T A J 


5,360,000 


.TAJ 


2,500.000 


J A J I 


500.000 




28.818,500 ’ 


.1 A I» 


1,920.000 


.1 A .1 


79,292,000 


F A A 
F A A 


17,493,000 


.7 A I) 
J A I) 


8.300,000 


A A O 1 
A A O 


<7118,000 


F A A 


13.418,000 


M A N 


1.514,000 


MAN 


501.000 MAN 


2.1W.000 


M A N 


<888,000 


J A J 



Last Sale. December Sales. 



Price. Date. Hi\jh. Low. Total. 



76 



118 Jan. 7, ’05 
109 Mar. 11. V 5 
76 Dec. 20, ’05 
89 Jan. 4, *05 
106% Oct. 24, ’05 
100 Dec. 13, ’05 
101% Nov.18,’01 .... 

94 $4 Dec. 13, ’05 i 94J4 



100 



99 ‘ 
94*4 



95 


Dec. 28/05 


125 


Aug.31,’05 


87 


Dec. 29/06 


78% Jun. 14,’04 


97% Dec. 30/05 


86 


Dec. 22/06 


81 


Dec. 30/05 



95 



95 

86% 



108% Dec. 26, ’05 
KI914 Dec. 6, ’05 
140 May 14. '02 
113% Dec. 20, '05 
115% Apr. 15. ’01 
112 Oct. 13, ’05 
103 Dec. 23, ’05 
103% 8c* pt. 19, ’05 



102% Oct. 12,’05 



124 May 4, ’05 
1 36V4 Sept. II, ’05 



97 % 96 % 
86 % 86 , 
81 % 79 

108% 108)4 ! 
1:39% 139%: 

113% 1*1*3% 



103 102% 



120 



109% Dec 
110 Oct, 
89 Dec 



109 Feb. 2,’a5 

109% Mar.’ 3.’* 6 5 
112% Or t. 25. *05 

110 Jan. 16,’05 

112 j an. 20, ’03 



5,000 



6,000 

l*6o6 



101% Dec. 5, ’06 101% 10 1% I 

104% Feb 21, ’05 

132 Dec. 30,*05 132 130 

114% Oct. 30,’05 

98% Sept.26,’05 

102% Aug. 7, ’05 

87% Dec. 30, ’05 88% 87 



Dec. 30/C5 
May 4. ’05 
Aug »yor> 
101% Dec. 30.’05 
9« Apr. 7/H5 
87% Dec. 1/06 



101% Sept. 30, *05 



107% Dec. 29/05 
110 Dee. 2. ’05 
107% June 3, ’05 
in.5U Jan. 27, '05 
10*14 Feb. 29/05 
113 Nov. 22/05 



1,000 

7*666 

480 * 66*0 

*8*600 

*1*32*666 



115.000 

7,000 

141.000 

4,666 

7,000 

’9,666 
’ 17*660 



20/05 | 


120 ** ii6% 


28,000 


3, '05 






7/05 


KH>% 109% 


1,60b 


4.’0fi 






29/0/. 


89% *88)4 


57,600 


23/05 


10*2% 1.12% 


9,006 


30/06 


96)4 95% 


30.000 


. 8/05 


’ 





94% 


93% 


107,-500 


101 % 


1 *01* j 


177,500 


87% 


87% 


2,000 


1(17% 


107% 


2,000 


no 


no 1 


3,000 



Digitized by 



Google 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 
Due . 



• con. g 0*8 In t. gtd. 1912 

• gen. g 4*s int. gtd 1921 

• W&Nwn.dlv.lst.g.B’s.lWO 

Louisiana Western 1st 6’s 1921 

Morgan's La Sc Tex. 1st g 6*8. . . .192U 

. 1st 7*8 1918 

N. Y. Tex. Sc Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s,.1912 
Ntb’n Ry of Cal. 1st gtd. g. 0*8.1907 

• gtd. g. 5’s 

Oreg. Sc Cal. 1st gtd. g 5's 1927 

San Ant.&AranPa8slstgtdg 4’s.l943 
South'd Pac.of Ariz.lst 6's 1909 

• . t 1910 

• of Cal. 1st g0's C. Sc D. 19U6 

t • > G. Sc K.1902 

• • * ....1912 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5's. . .1937 

• stamped 1906-1967 

8o. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4's.l937 

t of N. Mex. c. 1st 6's. 1911 
Tex.&N.O.Sablne div. 1st g 6's. 1912 

• oon.gfi's 1948 

Southern Railway 1st con. g 6*8. 1x94 

• registered 

Mob. A Ohio collat. trust g. 4's.l988 

• registered 

• Mempb.div.lstg.4-4^6’8.1906 

• registered... 

• St. Louis div. 1st g, 4's.. .1961 

• • registered 

Alabama Central. 1st 6's 1918 

Atlantic Sc Danville 1st g. 4's. .1948 

» 2d mtg 1948 

Atlantic Sc Yadkin, 1st gtd g 4s. 1949 

Col. Sc Greenville, 1st 5-0*8 1916 

Bast Tenn., Va. Sc Ga . di v.g.S's . 1960 

» con. 1st g 5*8 J966 

• reorg. lien g 4's 1988 

• registered 

Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 5-6's 1922 

Knoxville Sc Ohio, 1st g 6's 1926 

Rich. Sc Danville, con. g 0's 1916 

• deb. 6’s stamped 1927 

Rich. Sc Mecklenburg 1st g. 4*8.1948 

South Caro'a Sc Ga. 1st g. 5's 1919 

Vlr. Midland serial ser. A 6's. .1906 

• small 

• ser. B 6’s 1911 

■ small 

■ ser. C 6's 1910 

• small 

• ser. D 4-6’s 1921 

■ small 

• ser. E 5's.. 1926 

• small 

• ser. F5’s.. 1931 

Virginia Midland gen. 5*s 1936 

• gen.5’s. gtd. stamped . 1926 

W. O. Sc W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 

W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s 1914 



Spokane Falls* North.lst g.0’s..l93P 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.l8tgtd.g.44’«i.l943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 44’s.l939 

# 1st con. g. 5’s 1894-1944 

• gn. refdg.sg. fd.g.4’s. 1 1QKa ' 

. “ " registered. ( 

St. L. Mers. bdg.Ter. gtd g.5’s. . .1930 

Tex. Sc Pacific, 1st gold 5’s 2«i0 

f i 2d gold income, 5’s 20fXJ 

I * La. Div.B.L. 1st g.5’s. ..1931 1 
1 Weatherford Mine Wells & 

I Nwn. Ry. 1st a td. 5's ...1930 

Toledo Sc Ohio Cent. l«*t g 5’s. . . .1935 
i • 1st M. g 6’S West. div. ..1935 

< i gen. g. 5’s 1935 

» • Kanaw & M. 1st g. g. 4’s.lWO 

Toledo, Peoria * W. 1st g 4’s.... 1917 



Amount . 



2 . 290.000 

4 . 275.000 

1 . 105.000 

2 . 240.000 

1 . 494.000 

5 . 000 . 000 

1 . 465.000 

3 . 964.000 

4 . 761.000 

18 . 235.000 

17 . 544.000 

6.000. 000 

4 . 000 . 000 

J - 12 , 693,600 

8 . 809.000 

21 . 470.000 

5 . 500.000 

4 . 180.000 

2 . 575.000 

1 . 620.000 

[ 44 , 251,000 
\ 8 , 069,000 
\ 6 , 188,000 

[ 11 , 750,000 

1 . 000 . 000 

3 . 925.000 

775.000 

1 . 500.000 

2 , 000,000 

3 . 106.000 

12 . 770.000 

f 4 , 500,000 

5 . 660.000 

2 , 000,000 

5 . 597.000 

3 . 368.000 

315.000 

5 . 250.000 

600.000 

■ 1 , 900,000 

■ 1,100,000 

950.000 

1 . 775.000 

1 . 310.000 

2 . 392.000 

2 . 466.000 

1 . 025.000 

2 . 531.000 

2 . 812.000 
500.060 

7 . 000 . 000 

5 . 000 . 000 
18 , 000,000 [ 

3 . 500.000 
25 , 000.000 

963.000 

4 . 241.000 

500.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

2 . 500.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

2 . 469.000 

4 . 600.000 



Int'st 
Paid . 



j 

J 

M 

J 

J 

J 

M 

M 

J 

J 

J 

J 

J 

J 

J 

A 

J 

J 

M 

M 

M 

J 

J 

J 

A 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

r 

J 

j 

J 

A 

r 

j 

j 

A 

J 

MA 



J 

J 

8 

4 

J 

J 

& 8 



Last Sale. 



Price . Date. 



Ill Dec. 21, *05 
994 Dec. 18,'U5 
1274 Feb. 27, *02 

i22* Dec*. '0V’64 
1294 Nov. 6,'04 

106* * ‘Se'ptVu.’oi 

113 Jan. 4.’01 
1034 Oct. 13. ’05 

90 Dec. 80, ’05 
1074 Oct. 31, *05 
1094 Jan. 6, *05 
1044 Dec. 22, *04 
1124 Oct. 24, ’05 
116 June29,*04 
119 Feb. 2, ’04 
1084 July II, ’05 

i094 Fe til 23. *06 
111 Dec. 1,’05 
111 Aug. 4,*05 
1204 Dec. 30, *05 
110 Feb. 29,*04 
974 Dec. 29,’05 

US * Aug.19,’05 

i664*i^c:S),'66 

U8* June2d,'05 
984 Mar. 8,'05 
904 Dec. 6, ’04 

U64*May * 8,’(i5 
1154 Aug.21,'05 
119 Dec. 29, *06 
115 Nov. 3,’06 

1244 Nov. 1,*05 
1264 June 6,*06 
1154 Dec. 18, '05 

114 Sept.28,’05 
98 Feb. 18,’05 

1074 Dec. 22, *05 
103 Mar. 29, '04 



1124 Jan. 6, *08 


123 


Feb. 8,’02 


110 


Dec 22, '04 


113 


Dec. 20, *05 



1154 Nov. 2. *05 
1144 Nov.13,'05 
1144 June20,'06 
974 May 15, '05 
1154 Dec. 28, '05 

117 July 25,19' 
100 Nov.22,’04 

1114 Apr.20.’C5 
122 Dec. 1,'05 
1014 Dec. 22, '05 



Oj 1124 July 29. *04 
122 Dec. 28,’0~ 
100 Nov.24,'05 

1124 Dec. 9, *05 



1064 Nov. 7, '04 
110 Dec. 21,’05 
o 115 Oct. 28,*04 
D 1 1094 Sept.11,'05 
9«4 Dec. 5. '05 
92 Nov.27,'05 



December Sale*. 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


in 


Ill 

984 


2.0UO 

8,000 














90*** 


884 




136,000 










— 




.... 


.... 




rii‘‘ 


Ill” 


1,000 


1214 


120* 


213,000 


964 


974 


34,000 




.... 




1014 


1004 


3AOOO 




.... 
















119*’ 


1*18* 


24,000 














U54 


1*154 


L000 


1084 


1074 


14,000 






































118*’ 


118* 


1,000 








1154 


1154 


1,000 


122** 

1014 


1*22 

1004 


1.000 

3,000 


1224 


1*22* 


85.000 


1124 


1114 


11,000 


11*8 


116 ‘ 


4.000 



964 98 



4,000 
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BON D QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



N AM*. 



Principal 

Due. 



Tol„ 8t.li.AWn. prior lien g 8%*s. 1925 

* registered 

fifty years g. 4’s 1026 



Toronto, Ham II ton ABuff 1st g 48.1046 
Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 6*s. . . . 1028 

• 1st ref. g. 4’s 1052 

Union Pacific K. R. Aldgtg 4s.. .1947 
f * registered 

* 1st lien con. g. 4’s. 1911 

• registered 

Oreg. R. R.« Nav.Co.eon. g 4’s. 1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. 1st g. 6*8.1922 

* 1st con. g. 6*8.1946 

* gtd. refunding g. 4’s. .1929 

* • registered.... 

Utah A Northern 1st 7’s. 1908 

i . g.6*s 1926 

Vandalia R. R. con. g. 4’s 1965 

• registered.... 

Vera Cruz A Pac. tr. gtd. g.4%’s. 1934 

• 1st mtg. gtd. bonds of 1984, 
scaled in t. to 191 Speyer&Co*s coupns 
Virginia A 3* western 1st gtd. 5*8. J9008 
W abash R.R. Co., 1st gold 5*8. . . .1909 

2d mortgage gold 5’s.. .1909 
deben. mtg series A. . .1900 

series B I960 

first lieneqpt. fd.g. 5*s.l921 
1st lien 50yr.g.term4’s.l954 
1st g.5’8 Det. A Chi .ex.. 1940 
Des Moines div.lst g.4s.l939 
Omaha div. lstg. 8%s..f94i 

4 Tol. AChic.div.lstg.4’8.1941 
Si.L^K.C.4 N . 8 1. Chas. B. 1st 6*s 1 908 
r abash Pitts Terml Ry lstg.4’s.l954 

. 2d g. 4*s 1964 

Western Maryland 1st 4’s 1952 

West. M*land. g.lien&con.g.4*s. .1952 
Western N.T. k Penn. 1st g. 5*s. .1907 

* gen g. 3-4*8 1943 

• toe. 5*s 1948 

West Va.Cent*l A Pitts. 1st g. 6*s.l911 
Wheeling A Lake Brie 1st g. 5’s. 1926 
* vTheeling div. 1st g. 5*8.1928 
• exten. and imp. g. 5*s. ..1990 
• 20 year eqptm t s.f .g.6’s. 1922 

Wheel. A L .15. RR. 1st con. g. 4*8. .1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R*y 1st gen. g. 4s. 1949 
i Mil. A L. Winnebago 1st 6*s 1912 




3.280.000 

2,000.000 

700,000 

1 100,000,000 

I 18,690,000 

21.482.000 

14.931.000 

12.328.000 

[ 45,000,000 

4.998.000 

1.802.000 



7,000,000 

2.500.000 

4.500.000 

2 , 000.000 

33.011.000 

14.000. 000 

8.500.000 

26.600.000 

2.600.000 

2.508.000 
.3,349,000 

1.600.000 

3.173.000 

3.000. 000 
463,0i W 

27.000. 000 

20 . 000 . 000 

33.194.000 

10.000,000 

9,990,UU0 

9.780.000 

10,000,000 

8^50,000 

2 . 000 . 000 

894.000 

848.000 

2.152.000 

11.618.000 
28.743.000 

1,480,0C» 



Stbkbt Railway Bonds. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5*8. ..1945 

• 1st ref. conv. g. 4’s. . . .2002 

• • registered 

• City R.R. 1st c. 5’s 1916. 1941 

• Qu. Co. A 8. c. gd.g. 5’s.l»41 

• Union Elev. 1st. c.4-5s. 1950 

• stamped guaranteed 

Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4’s.l949 

• stamped guaranteed 

Nassau Electric H. R. gtd. g. 4*8.1951 

City A 8nb. R’y, Balt. 1st g. 5*8... 1922 
Conn.Ry. A Lightg 1st &rfg.g4%*s.l961 

• stamped guaranteed 

Denver Con. T*way Co. 1st g. 5’s. 1933 
j Denver T*way Co. con. g.6’s....19t0 
I Metropol’n Ry Cn. 1st g. g. 6*s. 1911 
Detroit United Ry 1st c. g.4%’s..l932 

Grand Rapids Ry 1st g. 5’s 1916 

Ha vina Elec. Ry. con. g. 5e 1952 

Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 
Market St . Cable Railway lst6’s, 1913 
Metro. 8t. Ry N.Y.g.col. tr.g.5’s.l997 

• refunding 4’s 2002 

f B*way A 7th ave. 1st con. g. 5*8, 1948 
I • registered 



6.625.000 
!• 20,042.000 

4.373.000 

2.255.000 
[ 16x00,000 

!• 7,000.000 

10.474.000 

2.430.000 

[ 10,913,000 

730.000 

1.219.000 

913.000 

11.367.000 

2.760.000 

6.957.000 

4.600.000 
3,000,000 

12.500.000 

16.418.000 
f- 7,660,000 



Int'st 


Last Sal*. 


Dbgbmbsb Salks 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Low. 


Total. 


j a j 

j j 


91% Dec. 29, *05 


91% 


91% 


5,000 


A A O 
A A O 


88% Dec. 29,*05 


84 


81H 


72,000 


J A D 


99% Nov. 8, *06 


.... 


.... 




J A D 


112% Nov. 2,*05 


.... 


.... 




A A O 

J A J 


96% ^ept.13,’05 
106% Dec. 30, *05 


106% 


;<W4 


813 500 


J A J 


108% Dec. 29. ’05 
150% Dec. 30, ’05 


105% 


108% 


24.000 


MAN 


150% 


134% 


1,666,100 


MAN 


140 Dec. 11, ’05 


140 


140 


10,000 


J A D 


100% Dec. 29, '05 
125% Dec. 29,’05 


101 


100% 


82,000 


* A A 


1J»% 


124% 


104.000 


J A J 


120 Dec. 20, ’05 


120% 


119% 


20.000 


J A D 


96 Dec. 29, ’05 


96 


95% 


795,000 


J A D 


96% Dec. 30, ’05 


96% 


96 


4,000 


J A J 


112 Dec. 30, ’03 








J A J 


114% Apr.19,’02 








Y A A 


103% Aug. 9, ’06 








r A a 
J A J 


l6i% Nov. 29, ’05 








J A J 










J A J 


ii6% Dec. 18. ’05 


110% 


110% 


5.000 


MAN 


115% Dec. 30, *05 


116 


114% 


158,000 


r A a 

J A J 


1U7 Dec. 30, ’05 
91 Sept.l6,*05 

74 Dec. 29, ’05 


107% 


106% 


70,000 


J A J 


77" 


73% 


580,000 


MAS 


102 Dec. 28, *05 


102 


102 


1,000 


J A J 


92 Apr. 17,’05 








J A J 


110% Oct. 19, ’05 








J A J 


97 Nov.10,’04 









A AO 


87% Dec. 30, ’06 


87% 


87% 


5,000 


MAS 


97 May 27,’06 






A A O 


109% Mar. 13,’03 








J AD 


86 Dec. 27, ’05 


88 


86 


80,000 


J A D 


34% Dec. 80, ’06 


85% 


34 


382,000 


A A O 


86 Dec. 80,*05 


87% 


86 


130.000 


A A O 


68 Dec. 28. *05 


68% 


66% 


136,000 


J A J 


119 Dec. 27, *05 


119 


119 


8.000 


A A O 


96% Deo. 12,’05 


96% 


96% 


6,000 


Nov. 


40 Mar.21,*0l 








J A J 


110 Aug. 3,*05 








A A O 


116% Sept. 22, *05 








J A J 


114% May 27,’05 








V A A 


114 June28,*05 








J A J 


102% Nov.28,’05 








MAS 


91 Dec. 29.*C5 


92% 


91 * 


42,000 


J A J 
J A J 


95 Dec. 30, *05 


96 


94% 


108,000 


A A O 


107% Dec. 30, ’05 


108 


107% 


34,000 


J A J 
J A J 


99 Dec. 30, ’u5 


101% 


98 


4,612,000 


J A J 


107 Nov.20,’05 1 








MAN 


103 Dec. 27, ’05 


103" 


m‘ 


‘2,666 


r A a 


112 Dec. 20,’O5 


112 


110% 


211.000 




111 Dec. 28, *05 


111 


111 


7.000 


F A A 


96% Dec. 28, ’05 l 


96% 


96 


38.(00 




96 Dec. 29. ’05 


97 


95 


540.000 


J A J 
J A D 
J A J 


91 Dec. 29, *05 
105% Apr. 17. ’95 
103% Sept. 7. ’05 
102% Nov.25,’05 
97% Junel3.19’ | 


91 


89 


465,000 


A A O 

j A J 










J A J 










J t J 
J A D 


1 96 % Dec. 28, ’05 


96% 


96% 


23,000 


F A A 


94% Dec. 26, ’05 


»5% 


94% 


58,666 


J A -1 
J A J 


109 Mar. 19,’03 








F A A 


115* * Dec. 30, *05 ! 


115% 


114 * 


"37,000 


A AO 


90% Dec. 30, *05 


92 


89 


| 421,000 


J AD 


118% Nov. 8. ’05 






I 


J A D 


119% Dec. 3,19’ 






1 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BON’D QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Columb.A 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’g, 1998 

• registered 

Lex a ve & Pa v Fcr 1st gtd g 6’s, 1993 

• registered 

Third Ave. R.R. 1st c.gtd.g.4*s..200G 

• registered '. 

.Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st g5’s... 1937 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic.l8tg.4*s.l938 

• registered 

Mil. Elec. K.& Light con.30yr.g.5*8.1926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) 1st 

con. g. 5*s 1919 

St. Jos. Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.lstg.5*s. 1987 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.6*s. 1937 

■ gtd. gold 5*s 1937 

Undergr’d Eiec.Rys.of London Ltd. 
5% profit sharing notes 1908 series A 

* series B 

* series C 

* series l) 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.6*s.l945 
United Railways of St.L.lst g.4*s.l934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s. . . 1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 

* 40 years con. g. 5’s 1938 



Amount 1 1 LAW8AL * 
Amount. Pfl(d> 



Price. 



Date. 



3.000. 000'- I! 119 ° Ct * 1V05 

5.000. 000 I — sH^Dec.iVOfi 

a a J 97 Dec. 29, *06 



38,943,000 , k j 
6,000,000 | J A J 

9.808.000 

6.500.000 



4.050.000 

3.763.000 

2.480.000 

1.138.000 



16,550,000 



4.387.000 
28.292,000 
20,000.000 

3.969.000 

8.031.000 



119 
F ft Al 94 

F ft A| 

F ft A 106 



Nov. 5, *05 
Oct. 23, *05 



J ft J 

M ft N 
JftJl5 

J ft J 
J ft D 

J ft D 

J ft D 
J ft D 
J ft D 
A ft O 
J ft J 
A ft O 
M ft If 
IM ft N 



Oct. 27,*99 
Nov. 22, *01 



106 



U4>4 Nov.18,’05 
112 Nov. 28, *99 
96*4 Dec. 29, *06 



I06*i July 13, *05 
88% Dec. 29,*05 
87*4 Dec. 29,*05 
87 Sept, 9,*05 
99 Dec. 28, *97 



December Sales. 



High. Low.' Total . 



117« 

97 



97 



89 



U754 

93H 



1,000 

‘247,66b 



96 



& 



233,000 



84,000 

329.000 



MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4*8.1948 
Am.8teamshipCo.of W.Va.g.6’8 1920 
Bklyn.FerryCo.ofN.Y.lstc.g.5’8.1948 
Chic. June. «& St* k Y’ds col. g. 5*8.1915 
Der. Mac.&Ma.ld.gt.3*4*ssem.an.l911 

Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4*8 1962 

Hoboken Land& Imp. g. 5’s 1910 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g.S’s 1916 

Manh. Bch H. & L. lim.gen. g. 4*8.1940 
Newport News Shipbuildng & l 

Dry Dock 5’s 1800-1990 C 

N. Y. Dock Co. 50 y re. 1st g. 4*8.. .1951 

• registered 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g.4’s .1921 
St. Joseph Stock Yards Istg. 4*4’sl930 
St. Louis Terml. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. 1st g 4*4*s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. water Co. N. Y.con.g 6’s..l923 
Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 6*s. . . .1906 
U. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 

f Series E 4’s 1907-1917 

- F 4*8 1908-1918 

t G 4*8 1908-1918 

• H 4*8 1903-1918 

• I 4*8 1904 1919 

• J 4*8 1904-1919 

. K 4’s 1905-1920 

Small bonds 



12 , 000,000 

5.062.000 

6.500.000 

10,000,000 

1.432.000 
3,000,000 

1.440.000 

1.250.000 

1.300.000 



M ft 8 

M ft N 
F ft A 
J ft J 
A ft O 
J ft J 
M ft N 
M ft N 
M ft N 



11.680.000 jy** 

2.000. 000 1 M ft s 

1.250.000 J ft J 

3.000. 000 J ft D 

478,000 J ft J 

4.975.000 M ft 8 



1,000.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1 , 000,000 

1,000.000 

1,000,000 



J ft D 

M ft 8 
F ft ▲ 

M ft N 
F ft A 
M ft N 
J ft J 



Industrial and Mfg. Bonds. 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4*4’s....l915 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. 1st 8. f. 6*s...l919 i 
Am. Ice Securities Co. deb.g 6*8.1925 

f small bonds 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s 1915 

Am.Thread Co.. 1st coll. trust 4*8.1919 | 

Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yre g, 6’s . . . . 1944 | 

j * registered... 1 

* g. 4*s 1951 

• » registered I 

Barney & Smith Car Co. 1st g.6’s.l942 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g. 5*s .1925 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 53 year g. 4*s.l951 

• registered 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. 1st g. 5*s 1927 

Ill.SteelCo.deb.5’sstpd.non con. .1910 
• non. con v. deb. 5*s 1910 



5.000. 000 
7,863,00(1 

j- 2,655,000 
1,750.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

[ 57,557,750 

\ 67.557,000 

1,000,000 

33.391.000 
[ 5,735.900 

13.609.000 

2.922.000 
7,000,000 



I 



M ft 8 
A ft O 

A ft O] 

M ft 8 

J ft J , 

A ft O 
A ft O 
F ft A 
F ft A 
J ft J 
A ft O 
F ft A 
F ft A 
A ft O 
J ft J 
A ft O 



104*6 Dec. 29, *05 
100% June 4, *02 


104*4 


102% 


28,500 


54 Dec. 5,*05 
108 July 3/06 


54 


54 


5,000 


76 Dec. 11,*05 


76 


76 


1,000 


102 Jan. i9/94 
102 July 8, *97 
50 Feb. 21/02 

94 May 21,*94 
97 Dec. 13, *05 








97 


97 


8.000 


99 Dec. 13/05 
100*4 Sept. 15, *05 


99 


99 


* 1,660 


112 July 27,*04 
113*4 Dec. 18,19’ 




! !. 





i00 Mar. 15,19* 

























































1 

97*4 Dec. 19,*05 


98 


97*4 


6,000 


99% Dec. 30,’C5 


100 


95% 


275.000 


87 Dec. 30/C5 


88 


82*4 


466,000 


101% Dec. 21 ,*05 1 


102*4 


iom 

90% 


' 2»,000 


93 Dec. 12,*05 


93 


2,000 


115 Dec. 30/05 


116*4 


114*4 

115% 


899.000 


115% Dec. 15/05 


115*4 


12.000 


80% Dec. 30/05 
i 7^ Nov. 27/05 
105 Jan. 10/04 


82*4 


79*4 


3,044,500 








100*4 Dec. 30/05 
80*4 Dec. 26/05 


100% 


99% 


820,000 


82 


80*4 


214,000 


85*4 Dec. 3/04 
83 Dec. 30/05 


83% 


81 ’ 


' iVa»,ooo 


99 Jan. 17/99 
92 Feb. 23/04 


,... 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS — Continued . 



Name. Principal 
Due. 



internet*! PaperCo. 1 st con.g 6’s . 1918 
» con.conv.sinkgfundg5sL985 
Int. Steam Pump lOyeardeb.o’s.1918 
KnickVaer IceCo. (Chic) 1st g5’s. 1928 
Lack. Steel Co., 1st con. g. 5’s. ...1923 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6’s. . .1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .1925 
Standard Rope &Twinelstg.6's.l946 
Standard KopeATwtne inc.g.5« 4 .1946 

United Fruit Co., con. 5’s 1911 

U. 8. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g.6’s. . .1918 
U. S. Leather Co. W g s. fd deh. .1915 
U. 8. Reduction A Refln. Co. 6’s.. 1931 
U.S. Realty A Imp.con.deb.g.5's.l924 
C.S.8teelCorp.lJ-60yr.g.sk.fd5'8 1963 
• • • reg. 1963 

Va.Carol Che in. col.tr.s.fd.g.5’s. .1912 



Bonds of Coal and Iron Cos. 
Col. Fuel A Iron Co. g.s.fd.g 5’s.. 1943 

f » conv. deb. g. 5’s 1911 

I t » registered 

I Col. CT1 A I’n Dev.Co. gtd gA’s..l909 

, • Coupons off 

I Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s. 1919 

l Grand Riv.C’l AC’kelst g.6’s.l919 
CoLInds.lst c v gAcol tr gt5seer A 1934 

• registered 

• lstgAcoltrgt5sserB.l934 

• • registered 

Continental Coal 1st s. f . gtd. 5's. .1952 
Jeff. A Clearf. Coal A Ir.lst g. 5’sl926 

• 2d g. 5s .....19*6 

Kan. A Hoc. CoalACoke 1st g.5’sl951 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. s.f.5s.l928 
Boch APitts.ClAIr.Co.pur myS’s. 1946 
8nn. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..l912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron A R.R.gen. 5’s..l95l 

Tenn. div. 1st g. 6*s 1917 

* Binningb.div.lstcon.6’sl9l7 

OababaCoal M. Co..l*tgtd.g.6’sl922 
DeBardeleben CAlCo.gtd.g.6’sl910 
tab Fuel Co. 1st s. f. g. 6’s 1931 

Va. Iron, Coal A Coke, 1st g. 5’s. . . 1949 



Gas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5’g..l947 
B*klyn Union GasCo.lstcong. 5’s.l945 

Buffalo Gas Co. 1st g. 5’s 1947 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5’s 1932 

Consolid a ted G asCo..con .de b.6’s. . 1 909 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 1923 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 1918 

Bq.G. L. Co. of N.Y.lst *>n.g.5’s.l982 
Gas. A Elec of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.l949 

Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 3%’s 1942 

Grand Rapids G. L. Co. lstg.5’s.1915 

Hudson Co. Gas Co. 1st g. 5’s 1949 

Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5’s.l9fl* 
Kings Co. Elec. L.APower g. 5’s. .1937 
I • purchase money 6’s.... 1997 
I Edison El lll.Bklnlstcon.g.4’s.l939 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. 1st g.5’s.!919 

• small bonds 

• refdg. A enten 1st g.5s.l934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4’s. . 1927 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5’s... .1948 



N. Y.GasEL. H APColstcol tr g5’s.l948 

1 * registered 

• purchase mny col trg4’s. 1949 

Edison El. lllu. 1st conv. g. 5’s. 1910 

■ 1st con. g. 5*s 1996 

.Y.AQus.Elec. Lg. AP.lst.c.g.5’sl930 
N.Y.A RlcbmondGasCo.lstg. 5’s. 1921 



Amount. 


Iwt’t 


Last 8ale. 


December Sales. 


paid. 


Pi'icc. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total . 


9,724,000 


F A A 


110% Dec. 30, ’05 


110*4 109 


62,000 


5,0U0.C0U 


J A J 


97 Dec. 29,’05 


98 v* 97 
104% 104% 


90,000 


3,500,000 


J A J 


104*6 Dec. 7,’05 


10,000 


1,937,000 


A A a 


97** Oct. 20, ’05 


107*' 104% 


150.000 


16,000,000 


A A O 


106** Dec. 29, ’05 


2,843,000 


J A J 


85 Dec. 30,’Q5 


85 85 


9,000 


4,137,000 


J A J 


75 Dec. 23, ’06 


75 75 


3,000 


2,740,000 


F A A 


45 Dec. 30, ’05 


49 40 


276,100 


6.806.000 

2.219.000 

1.624.000 


MAS 
J A J 


2 Dec. 30, ’05 


4 1 


1,261,000 




108% 107% 


61,000 


5,280,000 


MAN 


108 y 4 Dec. 28, ’05 




103*6 Dec. 30,’06 


103H Ml 


110.500 


13,284,000 

(. 


MAN 


99 * Dec. 27.’05 
9 e% Dec. 30, ’05 


100 98% 

97 95% 


77,000 

3,497,000 


( 170,000.0 C 


MAN 


96** Dec. 30.’05 




18,000 


6,500,000 


A A O 


100*6 Oct. 25, ’05 






5.355,000 


F AA 


104 Dec. 28, ’05 


104 103 


18,000 


j- 1,710,000 


F A A 

PA A 


90 July 10, ’06 






7 00, 000 


J A J 


55 Nov. 2,19’ 






600,000 


MAN 


107*6 Oct. 7, ’04 






949,000 


A A O 


102% July 26, ’02 




3,204,000 


12,378,000 


F A A 
F A A 


78*6 Dec. 30/05 


79*4 73 


12,537,000 


F A A 
F A A 


78 Dec. 30, ’05 


78% 72 


4,029,000 


2,750,000 


F A A 


107% Dec. i*2/04 






1,588.000 


J A D 


105*6 Oct. 10W 






1,(00,000 


J A D 


102*6 Oct. 27,’03 






3.000,000 


J A J 


105*6 Oct. 7.’05 






1.131.000 

1.044.000 
321,000 


J A J 

MAN 


106*4 Feb. 27,’02 






J A D 


ia5 Aug. 10/05 




29,666 


3,824,000 


J A J 


100*6 Dec. 29, ’05 


100 % ioo 


1.160,000 


A A O 


110*4 Dec. 19. ’05 


110*4 110 


7,000 


3,603,000 


J A J 112 Dec. 12.’05 


112 112 


2,000 


854,000 


J A D 102 Dec. 28, ’03 






2.716.500 


F A A 


104*4 Nov.10,’06 






839,000 


MAS 




54,000 


6.157.000 

1.150.000 

14.498.000 


MAS 91*6 Dec. 27,’05 
j a n 


92% 01 


MAN 


113 Dec. 16, ’05 


113** 113 * 


*1,666 


5,900.000 


A A O 


79 Dec. 28,’05 


83 79 


33.0C0 


1,215,000 


J A J 


104*6 Jan. 28,’98 




845,500 


19,857,500 


J A J 


160% Dec. 30. ’05 


170% 165 * 


5.603,000 


J A J 


104% D^c. 27, ’05 


106 104 


22,000 


381.000 


F A A 


105 Sept.28,’05 






3,500.000 


MAS 


102*6 Nov. 5. ’04 






1,146,000 


.1 A D 


67 Oct. 2,’01 




1,000 


2,049.400 


FA A 


90% Dec. 18, ’05 


90% 90% 


1.225,000 


F A A 


107% Dec. 17, ’04 


I 




10,290,000 


MAN 


J09*6 Feb. 10/05 






3.750.000 


A A O 


100 May 5, ’05 






2,500.000 


▲ AO 





122% 122% 


5,000 


5.010.000 


J A J 


122% Dec. 15/05 


4.275,000 


J A J 


96 Dec. 7/05 


96 96 


1,000 


j- 10,000,000 


Q F 


108% Dec. 20/05 


108% 107 


39,000 


’ 5.000,000 


A A O 


105*6 May 20/05 
92% Dec. 20/05 




17,000 


7,000,000 


MAN 


93 ‘ * 92*4 


5,274,000 


IJ A D 


90*4 July 30/04 






[ 15.000,000 


J A D 


109 Dec. 30/05 


, 109 108 


33,ooo 


J A D 


110% Dec. 30/04 




* 122.000 


20,927,000 


F k A 


90*6 Dec. 27/05 


91*4 *90* ’ 


4,312,000 


MAS 


103U Oct. 19/05 






2.156.000 


J A J 


121% Nov. 27/05 




1,66*0 


2,272.000 


F A A 


102 Dec. 12/05 


1('2 * ' 102 ‘ 


1,225,000 


MAN 


103 Nov. 3/05 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS— Continued. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5*s. ,1849 
' Peo. Gas A C. C.lst con. g 6*8.. .1943 

• refunding g.5*s 1947 

* ref uding registered .... 
Cbic.Gas Lt&Coke 1st gtdg.S’s. 1937 , 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd.g.5’s.l906 
Mutual Fuel GasOoJstgtd. g.5*s.l947 

• registered 

Syracuse Lighting Co. 1st g.5*s..l951 
Trenton Gas & Electric 1st g.5*s.l949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f*d g.6*s.i950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5*8.1950 

Telegraph and Telephone Co. 
Bonds. 

Am.Telepb.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.l929 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4*8.2397. 

i registered 

Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Keystone Telephone Co. 1st 5*s..l985 

• registered 

Metrop. Tel A Tel. 1 st s’k f*d g. 5*8.1918 

* registered 

N. Y. & N. J. Tel. gen. g 6*s 1920 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5*s... 1988 
( • fundg & real estate g.4%*s.l950 

*< Mutual Union Tel. s. fd.6’s....l911 
( Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.4%*s. .1934 



8.817.000 

4.900.000 

2.500.000 

10 , 000,000 

4.846.000 
5,000.000 



2 , 000.000 

1.500.000 
1,000,000 

5.918.000 



48.000. 000 
9.808.20b 

4.000. 000 

1,828,000 

1,261,000 

8.504.000 

20.000. 000 

1.957.000 

1.500.000 



Int't 


Last Sale. 


December 


Sales. 


paid. 


Price. Date. 


High Low. 


Total. 


MAS 


104 % Nov.l8,*05 






A AO 


128 Nov.28,*06 


.... .... 




M AS 
MAS 


106% Oct. 19, *05 


in" lit" 




J A J 


111 Dec. 28, *06 


2,000 


J A D 


106% Dec. 13, *05 


106% 105% 


8 000 


MAN 


103% Dec. 18, *05 


103% 108% 


5,000 


j A D 




t m mm . . . . 




mas 110 May 18, *05 







J A J 








J A D 


113 Jan. 31, *05 


1 




J A J 


93% Dec. 16, *05 


( 98% 93% 


1,000 


QAJ 


96% Oct. 25, *( 5 
10i'%Oct. 3,19* 




Q A J 

J A J 
J A J 

MAN 

MAN 







109% May 18, *05 







MAN 


106% July 2,*03 


... . 




J A J 


109 Dec 21, *05 


110% 109 


80,000 


MAN 


104% Dec. 30, *05 


105 104% 


44,000 


MAN 


105 Nov. 6, *04 




J A J 


108 July 28, *04 







UNITED STATES, 8TATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name 



Principal 

Due. 



United States con. 2*s registered.. .1900 

con. 2*8 coupon. 1900 

con. 2*s reg. small bonds.. 1980 
con. 2*s coupon small bds.1980 

3*s registered 1906.18 

3*s coupon 1908-18 

3*s small bonds reg 1908-18 

8*s small bonds coupon.1908-18 

4*s registered 1907 

4*s coupon 1907 

4*s registered 1925 

4’s coupon 1945 

District ol Columbia 3-65’s 1924 

small bonds 

registered 

Philippine Islands land pur. 4*8... 1914-84 

• public works A Imp. reg.4*s.l935 

State Securities. 

Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1906 

• • small 

• Class B 5*s 1906 

• Class C 4’s 1906 

• currency funding 4*s 1920 

District of Columbia. See U. 8. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4*s 1914 

• * small bonds 

North Carolina con. 4’s 1910 

• small 

• 6*8 1919 

N. Carolina fundg. act bds 1866 1900 

• • ....1868-1898 

• new bonds 1892-1898 



Chatham R. R 

special tax Class l.. 
• Class 2. 



Amount. 



542,909,960 



77,135,300 

156,591,500 1 

118,489,900 1 

j- 14,224,100 

7,000,000 

2,500,000 



6.869.000 

"* 575,666 

962.000 

954.000 

10,752,800 

3,897,860 

2.720.000 
556,500 

624.000 

1 . 200.000 



InVst 

Paid. 



Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
Q F 
Q F 
Q F 

Q r 

J A JAC 
J A JAG 
Q F 
QF 
FA A 
F A A 
FA A 
Q F 

Q MCH. 



J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

J A J 

J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 



Year 1905. 



High. Ixnc. 



104% 103] 
106% 1< 
104% 1< 



104% 108 
106 102% 

104% 108% 
106 102% 
105% 103% 

sSm 



110% 108% 



102 101% 



102 % 102 % 



December 8aleb. 



High. Low.\ Total. 




110% 110% 



102 102 



18,500 



22,000 



24.500 
7,000 

18,000 

20.500 



3,000 



2,000 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES— Continued. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



• • to Western N. C. R 

• • Western R. R 

• • Wil. C. & Ru. R 

• • Western A Tar. R 

South Carolina 4%’s 20-40 1088 

8o.CarL6’sact.Mcta.23, I860, non-fde. 1888 
Tennessee new settlement 8*8 19i8 

• registered 

• small bond 

• redemption 4’s 1907 

• 4%S 1918 

• penitentiary 4%’s 1912 

Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of 1991 

• registered 

• 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

• • Brown Bros. A Co. ctfs. i 

• of deposit. Issue of 1871 f 

Foreign Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on the- Mam, Germany, 

bond loan 3%’s series 1 1901 

Four marks are equal ro one dollar. 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan. 1911 

■ • second series 

Imperial Russian Gov. State 4* Rente.... 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 

Quebec 5*s 1908 

Republic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt. 1904 

• registered 

D. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 

1899 sinking fund 5*s 

Regular delivery in denominations of 

£100 and £200 

Small bonds denominations of £20 ... . 
Large bonds den'tionsof £600 and £1,000. 

U.8. of Mex.4’5 gold debt 1904 ser.A..l9&4 
- • * ser.B..19&4 



Amount. 



4.892,600 

5.965.000 

6 . 681.000 

8,079,010 

362.200 

469.000 

1 , 000,000 

600.000 
17,087,000 
2,274,966 

10,416^65 



( 14,060,000 
(■ (Marks.) 
£10.000,000 
£12.000.000 
2,31O,OGO,OO0 
(Rubles.) 
3.000.000 

\ 35,000,000 

1 



£21.897,960 



89,737,600 



Int'st 

paid. 



ABO 
ABO 
ABO 
▲ BO 
J B J 

j B J 
J B J 

J B J 
ABO 
ABO 
A* O 

J B J 
J B J 



MBS 

ABO 

ABO 

Q M 

M B W 
MBS 
MBS 

Q J 



J B D 
J B D 



Y BAR 1905. 



High. Low, 



97% 96% 
24% 10 

103% 94% 

101% m 
108% 108% 

101% 99% 
95 92 



December Sales. 



High. Low.] Total. 



23 20 228,000 



100 99 

99 98% 



105% 105 



100 100 



93 92 



391,000 

980,600 



149,000 



10.500 



163,000 



Money in the United States Treasury. — There was an increase of 
13,500,000 in the total amount of money in the United States Treasury in 
December and a reduction of a similar amount in certificates outstanding. 
The net result is a gain of $7,000,000 in net cash in the Treasury. 

Money in the United States Treasury. 





Oct. 1, 1905. 


Nov. 1, 1905. 


Dec. 1, 1905. 


Jan. i, 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Sliver dollars 

Silver bullion 


$784,927,798 

488,791,964 


$758,041,518 

486,406,554 


$762,737,060 

484,902,637 


$765,775,099 

484.492,688 


Subsidiary silver 

(Tnited States notes 

National bank notes 

Total. 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 

Net casb In Treasury 


9,706,256 

10,842.090 

18,101,921 


8,396.278 

6,573,636 

12,194,985 


7,609.174 

3,484,466 

12.088,485 


6,961.490 
1 3,418,925 

1 13.740,872 


$1,259,870,024 

950,834,144 

$309,535,880 


$1,266,612,866 

960,185,693 

$306,427,273 


$1,270,321,822 $1,274,389,024 
956.554,219 953.174,388 

$314,267,603 $321,214,636 
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T BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
■“ NOTES 



NEW YORK CITY. 

— It is reported that the Union Bank, of Brooklyn, has bought the Seven- 
teenth Ward Bank, which will become a branch of the Union. 

— The Brevoort Savings Bank recently moved into its new home at Nos- 
trand avenue and Macon street, Brooklyn. The building cost $60,000. Howard 
M. Smith is the President of the bank. 

— J. S. Bache ft Co., in addition to having branch offices throughout this 
country, have established a branch office in Berlin, Germany. 

— The employes of the Produce Exchange Bank held a Christmas feast 
in the new quarters at 10 Broadway on the evening of December 21. In ad- 
dition to the usual Christmas bonus of five per cent of the year’s salary, 
with an addition depending upon years of service and individual records, each 
man found at his plate a remembrance from the officers of the bank. After 
the dinner there was informal speaking. 

— The North River Savings Bank, for many years at Eighth avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street, has moved to its new building, 31 West Thirty-fourth 
street. 

— Owing to the heavy dividend disbursements the total exchanges of 
the clearing-house banks January 3 were the heaviest on record, amounting to 
$686,844,890. This compares with the previous high record of $598,537,409 
made the day after the Northern Pacific panic of May, 1901. 

— Plans have been filed for a new bank building to be built for the Lincoln 
Trust Company, of which Frederick Phillips is President, at 204 Fifth avenue, 
adjoining its present headquarters. The building is to be 28 feet front and 
101 feet deep, with a limestone facade ornamented by a classic porch with four 
Corinthian columns. 

— Arrangements have been made to consolidate the National Shoe and 
Leather Bank with the Metropolitan Bank. 

— It is announced that an alliance has been effected between the Consoli- 
dated National Bank and the Mechanics ft Traders’ Bank, and that Wm. L. 
Moyer, until recently President of the National Shoe and Leather Bank, will 
be Vice-President of the Consolidated National and President of the Mechanics 
ft Traders'. 

— At the annual meeting of the Association of Trust Companies of the 
State of New York, held December 15 in the offices in the Mutual Life Build- 
ing, the following officers were elected: 

President, John E. Borne, President Colonial Trust Co., New York; vice- 
presidents — Henry C. Deming, President Mercantile Trust Co., New York; 
Julian D. Fairchild, President Kings County Trust Co., Brooklyn; J. Moreau 
Smith, President Rochester Trust ft Safe Deposit Co.; treasurer, Edward 
Johnson, People’s Trust Co., Brooklyn; secretary. Philip S. Babcock, Colonial 
Trust Co. Executive Committee — George W. Young (1908), Windsor Trust 
Co., New York; Otto T. Bannard (1908), President New York Trust Co., New 
York; Theodore F. Miller (1908), President Brooklyn Trust Co.; E. O. McNair 
(1906), President Commonwealth Trust Co., Buffalo; Grange Sard (1906), 
President Union Trust Co., Albany, N. Y.; William Nottingham (1906), 
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Vice-President Syracuse Trust Co.; Oscar L. Gubelman (1908), Vice-Presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Co.; George H. Southard (1907), President Franklin 
Trust Co., Brooklyn; Seymour Van »Santvoord (1907), President Security 
Trust Co., Troy. 

— On the evening of December 15 George W. Young, formerly President 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company and now head of the firm 
of George W. Young & Co., entertained the trust company presidents at dinner 
at the St Regis Hotel. 

— Group VII of the New York State Bankers’ Association held its annual 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria December 6, Herbert L. Griggs, President of 
the Bank of New York National Banking Association, presiding. 

Among the speakers were Hon. Joseph H. Choate and James H. Eckels. 
Mr. Cnoate spoke on “International Exchange,” and in the course of his 
speech, he said: 

“I am very proud of my country and of this city of New York, and nothing 
is more dear to me than her honor and credit And yet, after looking 
through my morning papers and seeing the carnival of recrimination that 
is now daily going on, there were times when it didn’t look like a city to 
be proud of. 

I hope these examinations will go on until everything has been brought 
into the clear light of day, and has been made plain, and it must be a 
pleasure to every one of us to note, as I have done, that all this trouble casts 
a shadow on the integrity and good faith of the great business interests which 
make this imperial city what it is. 

Look at the men at the head of our banks; see how the enormous trans- 
actions of the Stock Exchange are conducted solely on honor, and it must 
be manifest as is the sun in the heavens that New York is justly proud of 
itself, and is as proud of its men of business as any city in the world.” 

Mr. Eckels spoke on the multiplicity of laws relating to the control of 
business, and in conclusion said: 

“It is only through high-minded and unselfish patriotism, individual in- 
tegrity, uncompromising honesty, and the maintenance of that which has been 
termed a virtuous self-respect that the American people can continue to be a 
great people and their Government a beneficial agency in the uplifting of 
mankind, and these things never yet have, nor never will find, their birth 
in the mere *be it enacted* of a legislative body.” 

A novel feature of the dinner, and one that created considerable amuse- 
ment, was “The Bankers* Hall of Fame,*’ prepared for posterity by Samuel G. 
Bayne, President of the Seaboard National Bank. There were twenty niches 
in the hall, and these were occupied with caricature portraits of some of the 
leading bankers of the city. 

— Samuel Sloan has retired as Vice-President of the National City Bank, 
owing to advanced age, and Horace M. Kilborn, heretofore Cashier, has been 
elected as his successor. A. Kavanagh succeeds Mr. Kilborn as Cashier and 
J. H. McEldowney becomes an Assistant Cashier. James A. Stillman, son of 
President Stillman, was elected a Vice-President of the bank. 

— The Irving National Bank has increased the number of its directors 
from fifteen to nineteen. At the annual meeting on January 9th Charles H. 
Fancher retired as President, owing to continued illness, and was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. Samuel S. Conover who has been the 
active Vice-President for four years, was elected President, to succeed Mr. 
Fancher. Charles L. Farrell, Vice-President of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, Chicago, was elected a Vice-President of the Irving National Bank. 

— The State Bank declared a semi-annual dividend of fifty per cent. Dec- 
ember 18. 

A resolution adopted by the directors provided that on Dec. 23 all officers, 
directors, and employees of the bank who have been with the institution for ten 
years or longer be paid a gratuity equal to fifteen per cent, of their annual 
salaries. 

Those employed less than ten years and more than five years get ten per 
cent, those less than five years and more than one year seven per cent., and 
those in the employ of the bank less than one year received $10 each. 

13 
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A dinner was given to the officers and employees of the bank at the Hotel 
Manhattan on the evening of January 6. 

— The directors of the Bankers’ Trust Company recently declared a 
quarterly dividend, payable on Jan. 2, of 2% per cent The rate hitherto 
paid by the company, beginning in October, 1904, was per cent, quarterly. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

New Haven, Ct. — This city has a new banking and trust Company — the 
People's Bank and Trust Company, with $100,000 capital. George B. Martin 
is President, Fred. C. Boyd, Vice-President, Robert D. Muir, Treasurer, and 
Harrison Hewitt, Secretary. Mr. Muir was Cashier of the National Bank 
of Port Jervis, N. Y., from 1900 to 1906, and the other officers of the new 
institution are locally well known. 

Providence, R. I. — The control of the American National Bank has passed 
into the hands of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company. The American 
National is capitalized at $1,000,000. 

New Hampshire Savings Banks. — The sixtieth annual report of the State 
Board of Bank Commissioners, recently made public, gives the condition of 
the 54 Savings banks in the State, together with the various banking and 
trust companies, and building and loan associations. 

The aggregate resources of the fifty-fourth Savings banks and six bank- 
ing departments amount to $81,691,916, an increase for the year of $5,996,095. 
The amount due depositors has increased $4,138,281, amounting to $70,278,991. 
The number of depositors has increased from 159,956 to 164,891, and the 
average amount due each depositor from $413 to $426. The amount of divi- 
dends declared for the year was $2,193,887 at the rate of from three to four 
per cent. 

The comparative table of various classes of investments shows an increase 
of more than $1,000,000 each in real estate outside of New Hampshire, rail- 
road loans, railroad stock and miscellaneous bonds. The principal decrease 
was in loans upon collateral security, amounting to $484,802. 

Boston. — During the past year the number of National banks here has been 
reduced by four. The Mechanics' Bank was converted into the Mechanics' 
Trust Company, the American Bank suspended, the Monument Bank of 
Charlestown was merged into the Bunker Hill and the Mount Vernon was 
taken over by the Boylston. Three years ago the number of local National 
banks was thirty-eight and in 1899 there were fifty-seven. In 1898, on a 
capital of $49,650,000, the average dividend paid by the fifty-seven banks of 
Boston was 2.3 per cent Now the average dividend paid on a capital of 
$28,400,000 is 6.35 per cent. There has accordingly been a decrease in six 
years of about $21,250,000 in capital, but an increase of about $660,500 in the 
amount of dividends paid per annum. The earnings of the Boston banks in 
1905 amounted to about 9.60 per cent, on their aggregate capital. 

— In announcing the increase in the dividend rate of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, President James P. Stearns says: ‘‘The National Shawm ut Bank 
now has a surplus fund of $3,500,000, which is the amount of its capital, and 
a balance of more than $300,000 in undivided profits. The directors, therefore, 
have decided that the time has come to increase the return to the stock- 
holders.” It is the intention of the bank to maintain the two per cent quar- 
terly rate permanently, which means the placing of the stock on an eight per 
cent basis, instead of six per cent., as heretofore. 

Springfield, Mass. — The City National Bank has been absorbed by the new 
Union Trust Company. 



MIDDLE STATES. 

Trust Company Resources. — State Superintendent of Banking Kilburn of 
the New York State Banking Department announced on December 8 that the 
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total resources of the trust oompanies of the State on November 9 were 
11,393,908,478, as compared with $1,500,147,309 when the last quarterly state- 
ment was issued, September 5. 

Romance in Philadelphia. — The culmination of a pretty romance was the 
marriage of Miss Nellie Straub, of Pittman Grove and John E. Hewitt, 3946 
Pine street, at the Pittman Grove Methodist Church, on December 16. 

Hewitt was formerly employed by a Philadelphia bank at $600 a year. 
When the bank officials heard of Hewitt's approaching marriage they refused 
to recognize the love in a cottage scheme, and said it was preposterous for 
him to think of marrying on such a pittance. The young man was informed 
that if he married he would have to seek another place, which he promptly 
did. 

Baltimore. — The Maryland Trust Company resumed business, December 
18 with a balance of assets over liabilities of more than $750,000. It has 
been in the hands of a receiver since October 19, 1903. New York capital is 
largely interested in the reorganized company. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

Raleigh, N. C. — At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Citizens’ 
National Bank January 9 S. C. Vann was elected an additional director, and 
the old officers of the bank were re-elected. 

President Joseph G. Brown reported that in the past year deposits had 
increased from $869,000 to more than $1,100,000. Besides paying a ten per 
cent dividend $25,000 was added to surplus. 

—The Mechanics’ Dime Savings Bank reports deposits of $213,177, com- 
pared with $193,000 in 1905, $176,000 in 1904 and $136,000 in 1903. Since the 
latter date the surplus has grown from $5,000 to $11,678. 

—Prosperity is reported by the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, the ag- 
gregate of receipts and payments during the year having been $33,541,310. 

Houston, Texas. — On December 3 the South Texas National Bank paid its 
shareholders a semi-annual dividend of five per cent. Since its organization 
in 1890 this bank has paid $520,000, or 104 per cent, in dividends, and added 
1260,000 to surplus and profits — making $780,000 total net earnings. 

It may be remarked that the South Texas National Bank makes a practice 
of carrying a high cash reserve, and this policy seems to be a good one, 
judged by practical results. 

Louisville, Ky. — For the six months just ended the First National Bank 
reports gross earnings of $58,053.76, the largest in the bank’s history. After 
charging off $20,015 for expenses and taxes and $20,000 for the eighty-third 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., and $4,000 set aside to pay taxes, 
$13,038.75 was carried to undivided profits. 

President C. C. McLarty, who has been in the bank since boyhood, con- 
tinues at the head of the institution. Under his management the deposits 
have been built up from a few hundred thousand dollars in 1894 to three and 
a quarter millions at the present time. 



WESTERN STATES. 



Chicago. — Dating from January 1 the following schedule of charges for 
collecting country checks will be made by the associated banks of this city: 



On the following States a minimum 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 

District of Columbia, 

Illinois, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 



charge of 1-10 of 1 per cent: 

New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 

New York, 

Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont. 
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On the following States a minimum charge of $1.50 per thousand dollars — 



Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Missouri, 



North Dakota, 
South Dakota, 
Tennessee, 
Virginia, 

West Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 



On the following States a minimum charge of % of 1 per cent: 



Alabama, 

Alaska, 

Arizona, 

Arkansas, 

California, 

Colorado, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Idaho, 

Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
Montana, 



Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New Mexico, 
North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, 
Oregon, 

South Carolina* 
Texas, 

Utah, 

Washington, 

Wyoming, 

Canada, 

Newfoundland. 



The following are exceptions to the 
1-10 of 1 per cent.: 

Detroit, Mich., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

The following are exceptions to the 
$1.50 per thousand: 

Lincoln, Neb., 

Montreal, P. Q., 

New Orleans, La., 



foregoing at a minimum charge 

Minneapolis, Minn., 
St Paul, Minn. 

foregoing at a minimum charge 

Omaha, Neb., 
Toronto, Ont., 
Winnipeg, Man. 



of 



of 



On the five preceding schedules the minimum charge for each item is 15 
cents, excepting for items of $10.00 and under, when the minimum charge la 
10 cents, but two or more items on the same town or city may be added 
together and charged for as one item. 



On the following cities the charges are discretionary: 



Albany, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Md., 
Boston, Mass., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Jersey City, N. J., 



Milwaukee, Wis., 
New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
St. Louis, Mo. 



These charges apply to all accounts except as to direct collections as be- 
tween banks. Any indirect Items — for instance, those already bearing one 
or more Chicago indorsements — must, however, pay the full charges. 



— Clearings of the banks of this city for the year 1905 amounted to $10,031,- 
056,168, an increase of $1,041,072,404 over the figures for 1904. 

New record figures were made In monthly clearings In March and October, 
and the December total was larger than that of any other month In the 
history of the Chicago Clearing-House. The growth in banking business was 
steady almost from the beginning of the year, and the prospect for the new 
year is considered excellent Bankers report business active in nearly all 
lines of industry. 



— At the postponed annual meeting of the stockholders of the American 
Guaranty Co., held in the general office, 171 La Salla street, December 30, 
the officers and directors of the company were all re-elected. The company's 
business for the past year has been most satisfactory, and the regular semi- 
annual dividend of six per cent, was declared. 
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— George M. Reynolds, heretofore Vice-President of the Continental 
National Bank, was elected President at the recent annual meeting, suc- 
ceeding John C. Black, resigned. The shareholders of this bank have ratified 
the increase in the capital from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

— Chicago is to have another skyscraper bank building. On December 26 
a permit for an eighteen story structure was issued by the Building Depart- 
ment to the Commercial National Bank, of which James H. Eckels is Presi- 
dent The building is to be erected at Adams and Clark streets. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Three new offices have been created by the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, to which old employees have been promoted, as fol- 
lows: Assistant Bond Officer, William McC. Martin; Assistant Secretary, C. 
Hunt Turner; Safe Deposit Officer, C. W. Morath. 

These changes have been brought about by increased business. 

— The Mercantile Trust Company has leased from the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York the Equitable Building at the northwest corner 
of Sixth and Locust streets in St. Louis. The lease is for a period of ninety- 
nine years at an annual rental which would net the insurance company 
$50,000 a year, whereas under the old lease, held by the Missouri Safe Deposit 
Company, the net income was but $22,000. 

Included in the transaction Is a purchase by the Mercantile Trust Co. of 
the business of the Missouri Safe Deposit Co. The Missouri company has 
6000 safe deposit box renters, who will be accommodated in the safe deposit 
department of the Mercantile company. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — A substantial evidence of progress is given by the 
Security Bank of Minnesota, which is putting up a ten-story strictly fire- 
proof building on a site one hundred and fifty feet square, the bank in- 
tending to use the entire ground floor. Both In its interior and exterior, the 
new building conforms to the most modern requirements. Ample safety- 
deposit vaults of the most approved construction and materials will form an 
important part of the equipment. 

The Security Bank of Minnesota was established in 1878, and now has 
$1,000,000 capital, $744,218 surplus and profits and $11,816,853 deposits. 

— The St. Anthony Falls Bank has moved into its new building, occupying 
all the ground floor. This change gives the bank much-needed additional 
working space, and the further advantage of modern fixtures and equipment. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — On December 26 the Western German Bank took pos- 
session of its new building at the corner of Vine and Twelfth streets. The 
new structure is occupied exclusively by the bank, and is one of the finest 
banking homes in the city. 

Mr. L. Kleybolte, President of the Western German Bank is a director of 
several large business corporations, and is one of Cincinnati’s wealthiest citi- 
zens. 

Meeting of Kansas Bankers. — R. A. Park, secretary of Group I of the 
Kansas Bankers’ Association, sends the Magazine the following: 

The annual meeting of Group 1 of the Kansas Bankers’ Association, com- 
prising ten counties in the northeastern portion of the State, was held in 
Atchison, Kansas, November 23. Some sixty-two out of town bankers were 
present, and the meeting was successful. 

President Brokaw of the State Association, in his address, touched upon 
the project of organizing a mutual fidelity and burglary insurance company as 
an ad>unct to the association, and subsequently, Mr. Bowman, our efficient 
State association secretary, conducted a discussion upon this special matter. 
While no resolutions were passed, it seemed to be the sense of the meeting 
not to favor such a move at present. 

The paper read by Honorable B. P. Waggener, President of the Exchange 
National Bank of Atchison and general attorney of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, on “Taxation of Bank Deposits, Mortgages and Negotiable Instruments,” 
was perhaps the most noteworthy paper read, and received close attention. 
Mr. Waggener in the last State Legislature Introduced a tax reform bill, 
exempting securities of the classes mentioned from taxation. 

The delegates were entertained In the evening with an exhibition of the 
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Moving Pictures of Atchison’s Famous Corn Carnival Flower Parade, followed 
by vaudeville features until the banquet at th Byram Hotel was served, 
during the couse of which several of the delegates made witty speeches upon 
various subjects, Secretary Bowman’s eulogy of “The Central Branch Country” 
being especially well received. 

John W. Breidenthal of Kansas City, Kansas, and O. A. Simmons, of 
Nortonville, Kansas, were elected chairman and secretary respectively of the 
group for the ensuing year, and Kansas City, Kansas, was designated as the 
next place of meeting. 

Red Wing, Minn. — The First National Bank, established in 1866, with 
capital ot $100,000 has made a change in its officers. The Messrs. Mclntire 
having disposed of their stock, and J. Henry Cross has bought the interest of 
Harry H. Buck, and will act in the capacity of Vice-President. Samuel H. 
Lockin, formerly of the St. Anthony Falls Bank, of Minneapolis, has acquired 
an interest also, and will be the Cashier. The First National is now about 
ready to move into its new building, in course of construction on the main 
business thoroughfare, which will be a much more advantageous location than 
the present one. 

Bio Crops in Kansas. — The report of the Kansas Department of Agricul 
ture shows that the year 1906 has been the most fruitful in the State’s his- 
tory. The value of farm products and live stock is $408,639,823, the largest 
ever recorded. It is greater by 11.3 per cent than in 1904, and is $28,000,000 
more than twice as much as their value in 1896. 

The total yield of wheat was 77,178,177 bushels. This is 12,000,000 
bushels, or 18.4 per cent., more than in 1904, and sixty-two per cent greater 
than the annual average for the last twenty years. It is the fourth largest 
crop produced by Kansas. 

Growth of Banking in Wisconsin. — The annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Banking shows that on November 9, 1906, there were 390 banks, as 
against 372 a year ago. Deposits in State and mutual Savings banks in- 
creased $8,357,984; National bank deposits increased $3,884,560. 

CANADA. 

Canadian Bank Merger. — It is announced that the Metropolitan Bank of 
Toronto will be absorbed by the Traders' Bank of Canada. The former bank 
has $1,000,000 capital and the same amount of reserve, while the Traders* 
Bank has $3,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 reserve. Combined deposits of 
the two banks exceed $20,000,000. 

— The statement of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, showing the results 
of the business of the bank for the year ending November 30, 1905, is as 



follows: 

Balance at credit of profit and loss account, brought 

forward from last year $28,726.39 

Net profits for the year ending 30th November, after 

providing for all bad and doubtful debts 1,376,167.63 

Premium on new stock 564,996.00 



$1,969,890.02 

Which has been appropriated as follows: 

Dividends Nos. 76 and 77, at seven per cent per 

annum 666,784.27 

Written off bank premises 219,233.99 

Transferred to pension fund (annual contribu- 
tion) 25,000.00 

Transferred to rest account 1,000,000.00 

Balance carried forward 58,871.76 



$1,969,890.02 

This bank has $74,373,490.96 deposits, and $98,375,597.62 total assets. 

— Total assets of the Imperial Bank of Canada on October 31, 1905, were 
$37,595,178, compared with $32,006,667, on October 31, 1904. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organised 

since our last report. 



Applications to Organize National 
Banks Approved. 

The following notices of Intention to organize 
National banks hare been approved by the Comp* 
trailer of the Currency since last advice. 

First National Bank, Convoy, Ohio; 
by C. H. Dye, et al. 

First National Bank, Remington, Ind.; 
by Robert Parker, et al. 

National Bank of Webb City, Webb 
City, Mo.; by J. P. Stewart, et &L 

First National Bank, Wolbach, Neb.; 
by L. J. Dunn, et al. 

Malvern National Bank, Malvern, 
Iowa; by C. B. Christy, et al. 

First National Bank, Harrison, Ohio; 
by W. T. S. Blackburn, et al. 

First National Bank, Prairie Grove, 
Ark.; by J. H. Marlar, et al. 

National Exchange Bank, Boonvllle, 
N. Y.; by H. R. Tubbs, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Hanldnson, 
N. D.; by John Faissler, et al. 

First National Bank, Wrightsville, Ga. ; 
by Wm. W. Cook, et al. 

Farmers* National Bank, Tecumseh. 
Neb.; by C. G. Woods, et ai. 

Blair National Bank. Blair, Neb.; by 
by F. W. Kenny, Sr., et al. 

First National Bank, Stockport, Ohio; 
by Jesse D. Dane, et al. 

Citizens* National Bank, West Middle- 
sex, Pa.; by W. W. Johnson, et al. 

Planters* National Bank, Rosebud, 
Texas; toy J. A. Tarver, et al. 

First National Bank, Dolliver, Iowa; 
by L. E. Lindner, et al. 

Douglas National Bank, Douglas, 
Wyo.; by L. J. Swan, et al. 

Bumes National Bank, St. Joseph, 
Mo.: by Lewis C. Burnes, et al. 

United States National Bank, Azusa, 
Cal.; by J. A. Graves, et al. 

Payette National Bank, Payette, Ida- 
ho; by A. P. Scritchfleld, et al. 

First National Bank, Overly, N. D.; by 
Geo. Sunberg, et al. 

Citizens* National Bank, Pella, Iowa; 
by Geo. J. Thomassen, et al. 

First National Bank, Raymond, Minn.; 
by H. N. Stabeck, et al. 

First National Bank, Sea Isle City, N. 
J.; by A. G. Rice, et aL 

American National Bank, Princeton, 
Ind.; by Geo. C. Kendle, et al. 

First National Bank, Wenatchee, 
Wash.; by H. R. Clise, et al. 



People’s National Bank, Fredonia, N. 

Y.; by F. C. F. Sievert, et al. 
Grangers’ First National Bank, Tioga, 
Pa.; by John G. McHenry, et aL 
First National Bank, Town of Union, 
N. J.; by Charles F. Ruh, et aL 



Application for Conversion to Na- 
tional Banks Approved. 



Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Hol- 
lis, Okla.; Into First National 
Farmers’ State Bank, McHenry, N. 

D.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Compton, Compton, CaL; into 
First National Bank. 

Hartford State Bank, Hartford, Kans.; 
Into First National Bank. 



National Banks Organized. 



7987 — First National Bank, Glendale, 
Cal.; capital, $25,090. Pres., L. C. 
Brand; Vice-Pres., Dan Campbell; 
Cashier, E. V. Williams. 

7988 — First National Bank, Renwlck, 
Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., Q. M. 
Lee; Vice-Pres., F. J Weston; 
Cashier , W. M. Hoffman; Asst. 
Cashier, H. B. Cole. 

7989 — National Bank of Garland, Gar- 
land, Texas; capital, $50,000; Pree., 
John T. Jones; Vice-Pres., D. Q. 
Murphree and B. F. Williams; 
Cashier, A. R. Davis. 

7990 — First National Bank, Glas- 
gow, Mont.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
John M. Lewis; Vice-Pres., R. M. 
Lewis; Cashier, R. M. Young. 

7991 — First National Bank, Brantley, 
Ala.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Fox 
Henderson; Vice-Pres., Joel J. Rain- 
er and S. W. May; Cashier, John 
R. Wilks. 

7992 — First National Bank, Lu verne, 
Ala.; capital, $30,000; Pres., Fox 
Henderson; Vice-Pres., J. R. Horn; 
Cashier, J. M. Cody. 

7993— Citizens’ National Bank, In- 
diana, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
H. M. Lowry; Vice-Pres., D. M. 
Caldwell; Cashier, H. B. Heylman. 

7994 — First National Bank, Quitman, 
Ga.; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. W. 
Oglesby; Vice-Pres., J. B. Rountree; 
Cashier, H. L. Young. 
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7995 — Berthoud National Bank, Ber- 
thoud, Oolo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
T. C. Bunyan; Cashier, John Bun- 
yan. 

7996 — First National Bank, Terral, L 
T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. H. 
Eddlemen; Vice -Pres., S. L. WVay; 
Cashier, O. Waldrop. 

7997 — First National Bank, San Ja- 
cinto, Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
R. J. Waters; Vice-Pres., John 
Shaver; Cashier, A. W. Wright; 
Asst. Cashiers, C. I*. Emerson and 
J. C. Wright. 

7998 — National Bank of Summers, 
Hinton, W. Va.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Harrison Gwinn; Cashier, J. 
H. Jordan. 

7999— Whittier National Bank, Whit- 
tier, Cal.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. 
Allen Osmun; Vice-Pres., A. H. 
Dunlap; Cashier, A. C. Johnson; 
Asst, Cashier, D. E. Gooch. 

8000 — Warren National Bank, Frank- 
lin, Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 
B. Weis; Vice-Pres., A. D. Barka- 
low; Cashier, James G. Blackburn; 
Asst. Cashier, Charles Wu Munger. 

8001 — First National Bank, Tolar, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. P. 
Campbell; Vice-Pres., W. C. Akard 
and Wm. F. Perkins; Cashier, W. A. 
Hyatt. 

8002 — First National Bank, Liver- 
more, Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
W. G. Palmanteer; Vice-Pres., C. H. 
Wente; Cashier, R. B. Temple. 

8008 — Esmont National Bank, Es- 
mont, Va. (P. O., West Esmont); 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Edward W. 
Scott, Jr.; Vice-Pres., Wm. B. For- 
syth; Cashier, C. R. Dorrier. 

8004 — Palisades National Bank, Pal- 
isades, Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 



J. J. Durkee; Vice-Pres., O. H. 
Shoup: Cashier, J. G. McKinney. 

8006 — Hall County National 
Memphis, Texas; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., H. E. Deaver; Vice-Pres., W. 
P. Cagle; Cashier, Charles Drs&e; 
Asst. Cashier, T. P. Drake. 

’ 8006 — People’s National Bank. Hills- 
boro, 111.; capital, $60,000; Pres.. 
Edmund Douglas; Vice-Pres., Chas. 
W. Miller; Cashier, Dan F. Brown. 

8007 — (First National Bank, Ped- 
ricktown, N. J.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., James Sweeten; Cashier, S. 

R. Blockson. 

8008 — First National Bank, Holland, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres.. L. B. 
Mewhinney; Vice-Pres., C. B. 
Starke; Cashier, R. H. Underwood. 

801-9 — First National Bank, Bethany, 
Mo.; capital, $40,000; Pres., Olln 
Kies; Vice-Pres., W. H. Leazenfoy; 
Cashier, Charles H. Lewis. 

8010 — First National Bank, Erick, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., L C. 
Thurmond; Vice-Pres., E. K. Thur- 
mond; Cashier, O. H. Thurmond; 
Asst. Cashier, F. E. Beaty. 

8011 — First National Bank, Wellston, 
Mo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. W. 
Perry; Cashier, Eugene Snowden. 

8012 — First National Bank, Armour, 

S. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. H. 
Smith; Vice-Pres., w. W. Wedding. 

8013 — Kenedy National Bank, Kenedy, 
Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. T. 
Courson; Asst. Cashier, L. E. Bain. 

8014 — Blight National Bank, Flora, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. R. 
Bright; Vice-Pres., Frank C. Hor- 
ner; Cashier, Jesse V. Bright. 

8015 — First National Bank, Carrier 
Mills, 111.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. 
V. Tuller; Vice-Pres., George B. 
Dodds: Cashier, H. C. Henderson. 



NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Guin — Bank of Guin; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Jim Pearce; Vice-Pres., L. T. 
Littleton; Cashier, R. R. Wright. 

ARIZONA. 

St. Johns — Apache County Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
W. H. Burbage; Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier, F. W. Nelson. 

ARKANSAS. 

Haynes — Bank of Haynes; capital, 
$6,250; Pres., J. J. Hughes; Vice- 
Pres., J. L. Hughes; Cashier, Cay 
Hawldns. 

Marion — Bank of Marlon; capital, 
$26,000; Pres., L. P. Berry; Vice- 
Pres., L. F. Heintz; Cashier, R. F. 
Ward. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Haywards — Farmers’ & Merchants* 
Bank; capital, $37,000; Pres., Thos. 



B. Russell; Vice-Pres., w. C. Pe- 
tersen; Cashier, Jno. A. Park. 

Los Angeles — South Side Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., C. J. Goode - 
now; Vice-Pres., A. C. Winter and 
fS. P. Dlwer; Cashier, T. E. Porter. 

Richmond — Iverson Banking Co. ; Prea, 
Jos. Iverson; Cashier, A. F. Horst- 
man. 

Sacramento — Japanese Bank; capital, 
$5,000'; Cashier and Manager, N. 
Imajo. 

San FYancisco — Metropolis Trust & 
Savings Bank; Pres., A. A. Watkins; 
Vice-Pres. and Manager, Clarence 
Grange; Vice-Pres., Jno. M. Keith; 
Cashier and Secretary, F. R. Cook. 

Santa Paula — Santa Paula Savings 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. H. 
McKevitt; Vice-Pres., N. W. Blanch- 
ard; Cashier, A. L. Shiveley; Asst. 
Cashier, C. L. Sheldon. 

Sunnyvale — Bank of Sunnyvale; capi- 
tal, $26,000; Pres., W. E Crossman; 
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Vice-Pres., C. C. Spaulding; Cashier, 
Geo. A. Kennedy. 

COLORADO. 

Port Collins — Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co.; Pres., W. T. Clark; Vice-. 
Pres., P. H. Deppen; Cashier, B. F. 
Clark. 

GEORGIA. 

Adel — Citizens* Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. S. Wltham; Vlce-Pres., A. 
A Parish; Cashier, J. J. Parish, Jr. 
Adrian — Farmers* Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., T. J. James; Vice-Pres., 

G. E. Toumans; Cashier, M. C. Car- 
ter. 

Alpharetta — Alpharetta Bank (Branch 
of Shadburn Banking Co, Buford). 
Buchanan — Buchanan Banking Co.; 

Pres., W. A. McCalman; Cashier, H. 
S. McCalman. 

Cave Springs — Bank of Cave Springs; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Felix Oorput; 
Vice-Pres., W. O. Connor; Cashier, 

H. J. Ayers. 

Commerce — E- B. Anderson; capital, 
$25,000. 

Davisboro — Merchants & Farmers* 
Bank (successor to Davisboro 
Bank); capital, $15,000; Pres., L. B. 
Holt; Vice-Pres.. J. D. Walker; 
Cashier, S. H. Hollis. 

Gibson — Bank of Gibson; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. W. Whiteley; Vice- 
Pres., H. A. Williams; Cashier, W. 
H. Ferguson. 

Kestler — Bank of Kestler; capital. 
$25,000; Pres., J. A. Hightower; 
Vice-Pres., P. H. Keaton; Cashier, 
W. M. Bradley. 

Leesburg — Leesburg Exchange Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., E. B. ‘Martin; 
Cashier, D. D. Hall; Asst Cashier, 
C. A Hall. 

Maysville — Bank of Maysville; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., C. T. Bacon; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Everhart; Cash- 
ier, J. W. Smith; Asst. Cashier, L. 
R. Cooley. 

Quitman — Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Stanley S. Bennet; 
Vice-Pres., W. W. Walker; Cash- 
ier, J. R. David. 

Spring Place — Cohutta Banking Co.; 
Pres., M. C. Horton; Vice-Pres., C. 
N. King; Cashier, E. N. Whitmire. 
Sylvania — Citizens* Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. J. Walker; cash- 
ier, Julius Walker. 

Woodstock — Bank of Woodstock; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., J. H. Johns- 
ton; Cashier, W. L. DuPree. 

IDAHO. 

Emmett — Bank of Emmett; capital, 
$40,000; Pres., W. R. Cartwright; 
Vice-Pres., C. J. Bullard; Cashier, 
V. T. Craig. 

Hagerman — Hagerman State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. E. Clin- 
ton, Jr.; Vice-Pres., W. L. Colthorp; 
Cashier, P. E. DuSault. 

Troy— First Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., O. A. Johnson; Vice-Pres., 



Jno. P. Vollmer; Cashier, S. A. An- 
derson. 

ILLINOIS. 

Glastford — Glaeford Commercial Bank; 
Pres., L. R. Vandeventer; Vice-Pres^ 
J. R. Harrison; Cashier, A V. Rowe; 
Asst. Cashier, F. L. Vonderventer. 
Harrisburg — Saline Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. B. 
Blackman; Vice-Pres., J. V. Capel; 
Qashier, Jno. B. Lee; Asst Cashier, 

A. P. Dorris. 

Herscher — Citizens* State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., G. Berger; Vice- 
Pres., O. T. Olson; Cashier, Phil 
Karcher. , 

Quincy — Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $200,000; Pres., Fred 
Wilms; Cashier, Harvey G. Riggs. 
Scottsville — Bank of Scottsvllle; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Oren Catlett; 
Cashier, Robert L. Catlett; Asst 
Cashier, Harmon Y. Catlett. 
Teutopolis — Bank of Teutopolis; Pres., 

B. H. Wernsing; Vice-Pres., J. L. 
Runde; Cashier, H. H. Hardick; 
Asst. Cashier, H. J. Weber. 

INDIANA 

Hillsboro — Farmers* Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Charles E. Short; 
Vice-Pres., John J. Rivers; Cashier, 
James J. Williams; Asst. Cashier, 
Charles E. Short. 

Monticell o— White County Loan, Trust 
& Savings Co.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., B. F. Rice; Vice-Pres., A K. 
Sills and J. L. Ackerman; Sec. and 
Treae., J. M. Turner. 

Wabash — Citizens* Bank; sold to Wa- 
bash National Bank. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Kemp — First Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., A. S. Burrows; Vice-Pres., F. 

C. Battle; Cashier, T. H. Fowler. 
South McAlester — McAlester Banking 

& Inv. Co.; capital, $10,000; Pres., 

D. F. LeMaster; Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier, Wallace W. Spain. 

Stuart — Bank of Stuart; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., J. J. McAlister; Vice- 
Pres., W. L. Wooley; Cashier, R. C. 
Stuart 

Tamaha — Bank of Tam aha; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. E. McBrayer; Vice- 
Pres., W. W. Fisher; Cashier, J. C. 
TerrelL 

IOWA 

Cedar Rapids — Commercial Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. H. 
Chandler; Vice-Pres., W. C. La- 
Tourette; Cashier, J. L. Berer, Jr. — 
Iowa State Savings Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Anton Tomec; Vice- 
Pres., V. O. Hasek; Cashier, J. W. 
Lesinger. i 

Far son — Farmers' Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., L. A. Andrew; 
Vice-Pres., J. P. Hawthorn; Cashier, 
Zac Silvester. 

Redding — Union Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to People’s Bank and Red- 
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ding Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
A. M. Schanok; Vice-Pres., Bert 
Amick; Cashier, W. G. Schanck. 

KANSAS. 

Beagle — Beagle State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. A. McIntosh; 
Cashier* E. T. Monroe. 

Coldwater — People’s State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Cashier, Elmer Solo- 
mon. 

McDonald — State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., C. F. Howard; Cashier, 
Fred Howard. 

KENTUCKY. 

Beaver Dam — People's Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., S. D. Taylor; Vice- 
Pres., M. I*. Heavrin; Cashier, W. A. 
Rone. 

Glasgow — Trigg National Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $75,000; W. L. Por- 
ter, Pres., in place of H. C. Trigg. 
Harrodsburg — Harrodsburg Trust Co.; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., E. Rosser; 
Vice-Pres., B. W. Allen; Sec. and 
Treas., F. P. James. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans — Central Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $1,000,000; Pres., 
Sim Weis; Vice-Pres., Charles God- 
chaux, Pearl Wight and F. B. Wil- 
liams; Cashier, H. O. Penick. — Co- 
lonial Bank & Trust Co.; capital, 
$240,000; Pres., Geo. G. Friedrichs; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. Albion Saxton and 
Arturo DeH’Orto; Cashier, Sam D. 
Baker. 

MAINE. 

Milo — Kineo Trust Oo. (Branch of 
Dover.) 

MICHIGAN. 

Camden — Live Stock Exchange Bank 
(successors to Rowe Bros.); capi- 
tal, $20,000; Cashier, R. W. Rowe; 
Asst. Cashier, Charles Rogge. 

Fife Lake — Citizens* Bank; Pres., Hi- 
ram L. LaBar; Vice-Pres., James S. 
Hodges; Cashier, Leroy L. Maxam. 
Oxford — Farmers’ State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Citizens’ Bank) ; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., S. W. Mackinnon; 
Vice-Pres., J. B. Shoemaker; Cash- 
ier, W. W. Lyons. 

Riverdale — Bank of Riverdale; Cash- 
ier, F. H. Rowland. 

MINNESOTA. 

Badger — First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Peter SJoberg; Vice- 
Pres., Harold Thorson; Cashier, G. 

L. Hope. 

Bovey — First State Bank (successor 
to Bonk of Bovey); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., F. P. Sheldon; Vice-Pres., L. 

M. Bolter; Cashier, D. M. Vermilyea. 
Minneapolis — Central Avenue Bank; 

capital, $25,000; Pres., F. Lw Wil- 
liams; Vice-Pres., J. D. Untendor- 
fer; Cashier, Martin Otterness. 
Montgomery— Citizens' State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., H. E. West- 



erman; Vice-Pres., C. D. McCar- 
thy; Cashier, F. S. O’Malley. 

Ripple — Lumberman’s Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., F. P. Sheldon; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Roberts; Cashier, G. N. 
Millard. 

Shakopee — Security State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Ernest L. Welch; 
Vice-Pres., Herman Schiveder and 
Joseph C. Linhoft; Cashier, August 
T. Dili. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Bond — Bank of Bond; capital, $30,- 
000; Cashier, John MacDonald. 
Dlo-^Bonk of Dio; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. R. May; Vice-Pres., W. W. 
Trussell; Cashier, E. B. Taylor. 
Holcomb — 'Bank of Holcomb; capital, 
$5,420; Pres., E. R. McShane; VJce- 
Pres., D. L. Holcomb; Cashier, L. L. 
Casey. 

Kosciusko — Kosciusko Bank ; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., F. Z. Jackson; Vice- 
Pres., C. L. Anderson; Cashier, J. W. 
Fletcher; Asst. Cashier, J. H. Cain. 
Sledge — Bank of Sledge; capital, $12,- 
500: Pres., J. E. Thomas; Vice-Pres., 
A. P. Alexander; Cashier, V. A. Mier. 

MISSOURI. 

Grandin — Grandin State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Geo. D. nAdrews; 
Vice-Pres., Alexander Johnston; 
Cashier, Geo. Willett; Asst. Cashier, 
Elbert C. White. 

Koshkonong — Koshkonong State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., T. M. Cul- 
ver; Vice-Pres., J. M. Huff; Cash- 
ier, Ed. K. Coffman. 

Portageville — Farmers' Bank; capital* 
$10,000;* Pres., Sam Pikey; Vice- 
Pres., E. C. Haines; Cashier, S. B. 
Stone; Asst. Cashier, Elmo Stone. 

MONTANA. 

Kendall — Kendall State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., John P. Barnes; 
Vice-Pres., Charles D. Allen; Cash- 
ier, F. X. Dolenty. 

NEBRASKA. 

Angus — Bank of Angus; capital, $6,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Reichenbach; Vice- 
Pres., F. Jouvenat; Cashier, D. L. 
Jouvenat. 

Bladen — State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., J. V. Walker; Vice-Pres., 
Charles E. Hicks; Cashier, A. R. 
Rudd. 

Eddyville — Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $7,500; Pres., A. U. Dann; Vice- 
Pres., Nick Kopf; Cashier, G. J. 
Stanley. 

Erlcson — Ericson State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Erik Erickson; Vice- 
Pres., Robert Cuscaden; Cashier; 
Fred A. Cuscaden. 

Hadar — Farmers' State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., M. Inhelder; Vice- 
Pres., Julius Kuehl; Cashier, A. A. 
Hastorf. 

Tekamah — Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., C. W. Conkling; 
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Vice-Pres., A. D. Nesbit; Cashier, 
R G. Nesbit. 

Waterloo — Bank of Waterloo; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. G. Seefus; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. Johnson; Cashier, R. E. 
Neitzel. 

NEVADA 

Beatty — Bullfrog Bank & Trust Co. 

(Branch of Rhyolite.) 

Rhyolite — Bullfrog Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Owen Young; 
Cashier, T. M. Gronen; Asst. Cash- 
ier, F. L. Warburton. 

NEW JERSEY. 

West Hoboken — Commonwealth Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Geo. B. 
Bergkamp; Vice-Pres., Dopslaff and 
John Singer, Sr.; Sec. and Treas., 
Thomas B. Usher. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Dayton — Bank of Dayton; capital, 
$15,000: Pres., G. Pinnell; Viee- 

Pres.. Paul Howes; Cashier, A H. 
Kent. 

NEW YORK. 

New York — Columbia Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000; 
Pres., Robert S. Bradley; Vice- 
Pres., ClaTk Williams; Sec., Lang- 
ley W. Wlggin; Treas., Howard 
Bayne. — Clark, Grannis & Law- 
rence. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Aberdeen — Bank of Aberdeen; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Henry A. Page; 
Cashier, John W. Graham. 

Graham — Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Long; Vice-Pres., 
McBride Holt; Cashier, Charles C. 
Thompson. 

War rent on — 'Bank of Warren; capital, 
$13,300; Pres., Tasker Polk; Vice- 
Pres., M. J. Hawkins; Cashier, C. N. 
Williams. Jr. 

Wilson — Citizens' Bank; Pres., R. G. 
Briggs; Cashier, W. M. Farmer. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Crary — Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Edgar Suder- 
son; Sec., M. A Miller; Treas., T. 
A. Lierbo. 

Deering — Deering State Bank; capital, 
$8,500; Pres., A L. Ober; Vice-PreS., 
Ralph C. Wedge; Cashier, W. W. 
Wedge; Asst. Cashier, H. H. Ken- 
yon. 

Edgely — Citizens' State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Charles Ralph; Vice- 
Pres., H. E. Fox; Cashier, W. D. 
Oliver. 

Hansboro — Hansboro State Bank; cap- 
ital ,$10,000; Pres., D. H. Beecher; 
Vice-Pres., F. H. Welcome; Cashier, 
C. E Oberg; Asst. Cashier, T. P. 
Risteigen. 

Leal — Bank of Leal; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., C. W. Paulson; Vice-Pres., H. 
A. Hilborn; Cashier, P. A. Pickett; 
Asst. Cashier, O. L. Bye. 



OHIO. 

Zanesville — Security Trust & Savings 
Co.; capital, $250,000; Pres., Robert 
H. Evans; Vice-Pres., N. P. Shurtz, 
H. E. Prints and W. C. Atkinson; 
Sec., W. B. Hiteshew; Treas., J. C. 
Sauer. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Batesville — Batesville Savings Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres, and Treas., J. 
W. Baker; Vice-Pres. and Sec., M. 
P. Gridley. 

Cross Anchor — Bank of Cross Anchor; 
capital, $23,600; Pres., L. H. Wilson; 
Vice-Pres., M. C. Poole; Cashier, L. 
Yarbrough. 

Trenton — Bank of Trenton; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., B. F. Mauldin; Vice- 
Pres., J. F. Bettis; Cashier, A H. S. 
Day. 

Williston — Bank of Wllliston; capital. 
$25,000; Pres., A M. Kennedy; Vice- 
Pres., J. P. Lee; Cashier, W. E. Pra- 
thro. 

. . SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Corsica — Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., C. W. Pratt; Vice- 
Pres., Peter Nleveen; Cashier, Mat- 
thew Harris. 

Reliance — Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Wm. R. Tapper; 
Vice-Pres.. W. E. Briggs; Cashier, 
Peter B. Dirks; Asst. Cashier, John 
B. Wait. 

TENNESSEE. 

Enville — Bank of Enville: capital, 

$15,000; Pres., W. E. Bishop; Vice- 
Pres., L. C. Smith and A. F. Sweet; 
Cashier, H. B. O'Neal. 

Erwin — Unicoi Banking & Trust Co.; 
Pres., A. R. Brown; Vice-Pres., F. 
H. Hannum ; Cashier, B. B. Ste- 
phens. 

TEXAS. 

First State Bank (successor to Farm- 
ers’ & Merchants' Bank) ; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Geo. W. Riddle; 
Vice-Pres., C. W. Brown; Cashier, 
S. M. Peters; Asst. Cashier, J. S. 
Peters. 

Marshall — State Bank; capital, $50,- 
0 CO ; Pres., Charles Cobb, Jr.; Vice- 
Pres., M. Turner; Cashier, John 
Copeland. 

VERMONT. 

West Rutland — West Rutland Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. C. 
Robinson; Vice-Pres., R. L. Rich- 
mond; Cashier, C. E. Kinsman. 

VIRGINIA 

Appalachia — Appalachia State Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., R. W. Holly? 
Vice-Pres., T. C. Fuller; Cashier, G. 
B. Head. 

Clover — 'Bank of Clover; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., C. A Gregory; Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Pollard; Cashier, G. B. 
Gibson. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Newport — First State Bank (successor 
to Exchange Bank); capital, $15,000; 
Pres., T. J. Kelly; Vice-Pres., John 
Molnnis, Sr.; Cashier, G. S. Thomas; 
Asst Cashier, Fred Stevens. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison — Central Wisconsin Trust Co.; 
capital, $300,000; Pres., Wm. F. 
Vilas; Vlce-Pres., Magnus Swen- 
son; Second Vlce-Pres., John 
Barnes; Sec., L. M. Hanks; Treas., 
J. M. Boyd. 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Bloomfield — Standard Bank of Cana- 
da; R. J. S. Dewar, Agent 

Drumbo — Molsons Bank; C. K. Cur- 
re y, Agent. 

Ethel — Bank of Hamilton; W. N. Mc- 



North Williamsburg — Molsons Bank; 

E. R. Youngs* Manager. 

Osgoode Station — Union Bank of Cana- 
da; J. F. Wurtele, Manager. 

Ottawa — Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Bank and Somerset streets; C. R. 
Armstrong, Acting Manager. 

Parry Sound — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; E. M. Lockie, Manager. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

Alix — Merchants' Bank of Canada; B. 

W. McMullen, Manager. 

Davidson — Bank of British North 
America; T. G. Hall, Acting Man- 
ager. 

Pense — Union Bank of Canada; F. W. 
Nicholson, Manager. 

CUBA. 

Havana — Trust Company of Cuba; 
capital, $500,000; Pres., J. A. Gonza- 
lez Lanuza; Vice- Pres., Norman H. 
Davis; Sec. and Treaa, Oswald A. 
Hornsby. 



Kay, Manager. 

CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Evergreen — First National Bank; C. 
W. Lamar, Pres. ; L. Jackson, Vlce- 
Pres.; no Cashier in place of C. E. 
Baker; Lewis Crook, Asst. Cashier. 

ARKANSAS. 

Belleville — Bank of Belleville; capital 
increased to $25,000. 

Hot Springs — Citizens' National Bank; 

N. B. Sligh, Cashier, resigned. 

Jon esfooro— - Citizens’ Bank; A. L. Ma- 
lone, Vice-Pres. in place of M. C. 
Townie y. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Emeryville — Syndicate Bank; Bernard 
P. Miller, Pres, in place of E. A. 
Heron. 

Monrovia — American National Bank; 
W. B. Scarborough, Vice-Pres. in 
place of C. O. Moiroe. 

San Diego — American National Bank; 
C. L. Williams, Cashier in place of 
W. C. Durgin. 

San Francisco — United States National 
Bank; no Asst. Cashier In place of 
N. B. Phillips. 

Santa Rosa — Santa Rosa National 
Bank; F. A. Brush, Cashier in place 
of E. C. Merritt. 

COLORADO. 

Denver — First National Bank; W. C. 

Thomas. Asst. Cashier, deceased. 
Idaho Springs — Merchants' & Miners’ 
National Bank; A. A. Stover. Cash- 
ier in place of James L. Lindsay. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury — Danbury National Bank; 
Jabez Amsbury, Cashier, resigned. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington — Farmers & Mechanics* 
National Bank; Edgar P. Berry, 
Cashier, deceased. 



GEORGIA. 

Balnbridge — First National Bank; J. 
D. Chason, Pres, in place of J. D. 
Harrell; Frank S. Jones, Vice-Pres. 
in place of J. D. Chason. 

La Payette — First National Bank; R. 
N. Dickerson, Pres.; T. A. Jackson, 
Pres, in place of R. N. Dickerson. 
Toccoa — First National Bank; John H. 
Edge, Pres, in place of Wm. S. 
Witham; D. J. Simpson, Vice-Pres. 
in place of T. W. Scott. 

IDAHO. 

Moscow — First National Bank; W. K. 
Armour, Asst. Cashier in place of 
B. L. Jenkins. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bushnell — First National Bank; Mack 
M. Pinckly, Pres, in place of James 
Cole; H. A. Kaiser, Vice-Pres. In 
place of Mack M. Pinckly. 

Chicago— -Continental National Bank; 

Jno. N. Black, President, resigned. 
Clinton — John Warner & Co.; John 
Warner, deceased. 

East St. Louis — First National Bank; 

Ben P. Goodwin, Cashier, resigned. 
Granite City — Granite City National 
Bank; D. J. Murphy, Cashier and 
Manager, in place of C. F. Stelzel, 
resigned. 

Jerseyville — National Bank of Jersey- 
ville; D. J. Murphy, Cashier, re- 
signed. 

Seymour — John V. Ayre & Co.; suc- 
ceeded by DIghton & Hetishee. 

INDIANA 

Bedford — Bedford National Bank; 
Thomas J. Brooks, Pres, in place of 
John R. Walsh, resigned. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Durant — First National Bank; E. F. 
Rines , Cashier in place of C. C. 
Johnson. 
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Holdenville — First National Back; 
Charles E. Taylor, Asst. Cashier. — 
National Bank of Commerce; I. B. 
Martin, Cashier in place of W. A. 
Mitchell. 

Wilburton — First National Bank; Wil- 
liam Busby, Vice-Pres. in place of 
L. W. Bryan, deceased; B. H. Lusk, 
Asst Cashier in place of H. D. 
Price, Jr. 

IOWA. 

Cedar Falls— Citizens* National Bank 
and State Bank; consolidated under 
former title. 

Charter Oak — First National Bank; 
James F. Toy, Pres, in place of G. 
N. Sweetser. 

Lake Mills — First National Bank; A. 
E. Pflffner, Cashier in place of S. 
H. Larson; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of A E Pflffner. 

Orange City — First National Bank; W. 
S. Short, Pres, in place of James F. 
Toy; no Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. 
J. Hoiks. 

KANSAS. 

Burr Oak — Jewell County National 
Bank; P. H. O'Brien, Vice-Pres.; 
Vesalius Davis, Cashier in place of 
L. Monbeck. 

Overbrook — First National Bank; J. 
A Cordts, Cashier in place of E. J. 
Hilkey; A. L. Oveson, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of J. A Cordts. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lawrenceburg — Citizens’ Bank; C. D. 
Lyen, Asst Cashier, resigned. 

LOUISIANA 

Conshatta — Bank of Oonshatta; L. B. 
Howard, Cashier In place of M. 
Ricks, Jr. 

Welsh — First National Bank; E. C. 
Willard, Cashier in place of F. D. 
Calkins, resigned. 

MAINE. 

Farmington — Franklin County Savings 
Bank; J. W. Fairbanks, Pres., de- 
ceased; also Vice-President First 
National Bank. 

MARYLAND. 

Denton — People’s National Bank; Geo. 
I* Wallace, Cashier, resigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— City Trust Co.; Charles P. 

Bllnn, Jr., Asst. Treas. 

Milford — Home National Bank; Na- 
poleon B. Johnson, Cashier, re- 
signed. 

Worcester — Worcester National Bank; 
J. P. Hamilton, Pres, in place of 
Stephen Salisbury, deceased; no 
Vloe-Pree. in place of J. P. Hamil- 
ton.— Quinsigamond National Bank; 
absorbed by Worcester Trust Co. 

MICHIGAN. 

Iron Mountain — First National Bank; 
no President in place of Wm. S. 
Lalng, deceased. 
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Traverse City — Traverse City State 
Bank; Julius T. Hannah, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

MINNESOTA 

Grand Meadow — First National Bank; 
Benjamin Wright, Pres, in place of 
R. E. Crane; W. H. Goodsell, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Benjamin Wright. 
Red Wing — First National Bank; J. 
Henry Cross, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Henry H. Buck. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Utica — Bank of Utica — T. A. Marshall, 
Cashier. 

MISSOURI. 

Bethany — First National Bank; C. E. 

Poland, Aset Cashier. 

Clinton — Clinton National Bank; 
Thomas G. Hutt, Pres, in place of 
Wm. Docking. 

Columbia — Boone County National 
Bank; R. B. Price, Jr., Cashier In 
place of I. O. Hockaday; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of R. B. Price, Jr. 
Hayti — Bank of Hayti; Granville 
Gwynn, Cashier, reported an em- 
bezzler. 

Ludlow — First National Bank; D. J. 

Ballantyne, Cashier. 

Mountain Grove — First National 
Bank; Wm. Park, Vice- Pres, in 
place of T. I. Pitts, deceased. 
Savannah — First National Bank; L. 
C. Cottrill, Pres. In place of J. P. 
Hardin; J. W. Barmann, Vice-Pres. 
in place of E. M. Norris. 

St. Joseph — National Bank of St. 
Joseph; absorbed by First National 
Bank of Buchanan County. 

St Louis — National Bank of Com- 
merce; J. C. Van Blaroom, Pres. In 
place of Wm. H. Thompson, de- 
ceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Pilger — First National Bank; B. H. 
Schaberg, Pres. In place of C. G. 
Ohman; J. E. Abbott, Vice-Pres. In 
place of J. A Schaberg; J. A. Scha- 
berg, Cashier in place of B. H. 
Schaberg. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin — City National Bank; L. B. 
Lane, Asst. Cashier. — City Savings 
Bank; L. B. Lane, Treasurer. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newark — Howard Savings Institu- 
tion; Robert F. Ballanrtine, Vice- 
Pres., deceased. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Clayton — Fifst National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of J. W. Evans. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn — Union Bank; capital in* 
creased to $500,(>(>0. — Wftlliamsburg 
Dime Savings Bank; Henry Geckler, 
Secretary, deceased. 

Oanajoharle — Canajoharie National 
Bank; Norman S. Brumley, Pres., 
deceased. 
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Dover Plains — Dover Plains National 
Bank; Charles W. Vincent, Vice- 
Pres. In place of Edwin Vincent; 
James Ironside, Cashier in place of 
R. P. Ketcham, deceased. 

Herkimer — Herkimer National Bank; 
Edward G. Davis, Asst. Cashier, de- 
ceased. 

Hermitage — Jas L. Blodgett, deceased. 
Hoosick Falls — First National Bank; 

Wm. Kelyer, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
New York — Fifth Avenue Bank; Wm. 
C. Murphy and Theodore Hetzler, 
Asst. Cashiers. — Trust Co. of Amer- 
ica; Walter W. Lee, Asst. Sec., re- 
signed. — National Bank of North 
America; Walter W. Lee, Third 
Vice- Pres. — Merchants' Exchange 
National Bank; Allen S. Apgar, 
Vice-Pres. — Mutual Alliance Trust 
Co.; Gilbert S. Mott, Asst. Treas- 
urer; James J. McCormack, Asst. 
Sec. 

Oswego — Oswego City Savings Bank; 

J. S. Fitch, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Rome — Farmers’ National Bank; 
Samuel Wardwell, Second Vice- 
Pres., deceased. 

Troy — United National Bank; Donald 
B. Thompson, Cashier. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo — Refci River Valley National 
Bank and First National Bank; 
consolidated under latter title. 
Sarles — First National Bank of Sarles; 
title changed to First National 
Bank of Adams. 

OHIO. 

Geneva — First National Bank; Geo. 
M. Bowen, Cashier in place of D. S. 
Robertson. 

Kenton — Kenton Savings Bank; Wil- 
liam A. Norton, Pres.; Carey Mer- 
riman, Cashier; Arthur Stahl, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Portsmouth — First National Bank; 
L. C. Turley, Pres, in place of J. 
W. Bannon; Samuel Reed, Vice- 
Pres.; Dan W. Conroy, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Warren — New National Bank; J. O. 

Hart, President, deceased. 
Youngstown — Commercial National 
Bank; Geo. M. McKelvey, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Anadarko — First National Bank; I. E. 

Cox, Cashier In place of C. L. Ellis. 
Cleveland— Cleveland National Bank; 
O. M. Lancaster, Pres, in place of 
J. H, Simmons; B. L. Q&Igley, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Hobart — Hobart National Bank — E. F. 
Dunlap, Pres, in place of A. J. Dun- 
lap. 

Medford — First National Bank; J. L. 
Godfrey, Vice-Pres. in place of Jno. 
T. Stewart. 

Stillwater — First National Bank; M. 
L. Walker, Cashier in place of W. 
E. Hodges. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona — Union Bank; James Woods 
Findley, Cashier, deceased. 

Berlin — First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier in place of Ira D. Walker. 
M'asontown — Masontown National 
Bank; W L. Graham, Cashjer in 
place of S. F. Hogue. 

MilUfboro — First National Bank; Jno. 
P. Clutter, Cashier in place of Os- 
man McCarty. 

Philadelphia — National Bank of Ger- 
mantown; Walter Williams, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Saxton — First National Bank: J. G. 

Bell, Cashier in place of G. W. Der- 
rick. 

Tamaqua — First National Bank; Wm. 

Calloway, Pres., deceased. 
Westchester — National Bank of Ches- 
ter County; T. W. Marshall, Pres, in 
place of J. P. Thomas, deceased; 
Thomas Hoopes, Vice-Pres. in place 
of T. W. Marshall. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen — First State Bank; C. H. 
Seeley, Cashier, In place of A. E. 
Boyd, resigned. 

Bryant — Merchants' Bank; capital in- 
creased to $25.00(\ 

Tyndall — First National Bank; W. G. 
Youngworth, Vice-Pres. in place of 
L. I. Smith; Wm. Thompson, Cash- 
ier in place of W. G. Youngworth. 

TENNES SEE. 

Jackson — Second National Bank; M. 
S. Neely, Pres, in place of W. T. 
Nelson, deceased; H. C. Irby, First 
Vice-Pres. in place of M. S. Neely; 
A. K. Jobe, Second Vice-Pres. in’ 
place of H. C. Irby. 

Memphis — American Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. and Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank; consolidated under title of 
American Mechanics’ Bank. 
Morristown — First National Bank; W. 
D. Bushong, Cashier in place of J. 
N. Fisher; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of W. D. Bushong. 

TEXAS. 

Bartlett — Bartlett National Bank; A. 
P. Clark, Sr., Vice-Pres. In place of 
John T. Bartlett. 

Burnet — Burnet National Bank; F. P. 
Green, Pres, in place of O. S. Hous- 
ton. 

Gonzales — Miller & Sayers; succeeded 
by Miller, Sayers & Co. 

Manor — Farmers’ National Bank; J. 
W. Hoopes, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Thomas B. Palfrey. 

Mesquite — First National Bank; L. 9. 
Darling, Pres, in place of R. S. Kim- 
brough, deceased; J. C. Rugel, 
Vice-Pres. 

San Antonio — City National Bank; M. 

Goggan, Pres, in place of M. Halff. 
San Marcos — First National Bank; J. 
H. Barbee, Cashier In place of C. L. 
Hopkins. 

Texarkana — City National Bank; 
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Thomas F. Shelton, Pres. In place of 
T. H. Leeves; no Vice-Pres. In place 
of Thomas F. Shelton; Reuben R. R. 
Cook. Cashier In place of W. H. H. 
Moores; J. L. Penix, Asst. Cashier 
in place of Reuben R. R. Cook. 
Wortham — -First National Bank; J. J. 
Stubbs, Pres, in place of J. M. 
Bounds; J. M. Bounds, Vice-Pres.; 
T. B. Poindexter, Cashier in place 
of E B. St. Clair; no Asst. Cashier 
in place of J. W. Bonner. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham — Home Security Savings 
Bank; H. J. WeKy, Pres, in place 
of Charles Cissna; Fred J. Wood, 
Vice-Pres.; W. D. Oulman, Asst. 
Cashier. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
CLENDENIN — First National Bank; 
Jasper Young, Asst. Cashier In place 
of D. E. Stump. 

WISCONSIN. 

Fbnd du Lac — Fond du Lac National 



Bank; T. C. Ebernau, Asst Cashier. 

Grand Rapids — Wood County National 
Bank; Frank Garrison, Pres., re- 
ceased. 

Neenah — National Manufacturers* 
Bank; De Witt C. Van Ostrand, 
Pres., deceased. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne — Stock Growers’ National 
Bank; W. H. Barber, Asst. Cashier. 

CANADA. 

Montreal — Merchants* Bank of Can- 
ada, St. Catherine St. Branch; R. 
H. Arkell, Manager. 

sit. Jerome — Merchants' Bank of Can- 
ada; J. B. Donnelly, Manager in 
place of R. H. Arkell. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico City — Mercantile Bank of 
Yucatan; capital increased to $5,- 
000,000. — American Bank; capital 
increased to $2,150,000. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



ALABAMA. 

Cullman — First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation December 4. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — Chicago National Bank — 

Home Savings Bank. — Equitable 

Trust Co. 

IOWA. 

Orange City — First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation November 21. 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert Lea— Security National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation December 9. 

OHIO. 

Portsmouth — Portsmouth National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation 

December 7; consolidated wiih First 
National Bank. 



OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma City — Commercial National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 30; consolidated with State 
National Bank. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis — Merchant®* Trust Co.; In 
hands of John P. Edmondson, Re- 
ceiver. — American Savings Bank. — 
Mechanics' Savings Bank. 

TEXAS. 

Italy — Citizen®’ National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation December 11; 
absorbed by First National Bank. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico City — Catholic Bank. 



Supply of Money in the United States. — The stock of money in the 
country was increased last month by $16,000,000. Gold contributed $8,000,000 
of the increase and National bank notes nearly as much more. 



Supply op Money in the United States. 





Oct. 1, 1905. \ Nov. 1 % 1905. 


Dec. 1, 1905. Jan . 1, 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 


$1,387,257,928 $1,404,686,510 
568,228,805 1 568,228,865 

115,246,222 1 115,554,205 

346,681,016 1 346,081,016 

516,852,240 1 524,408,249 


$1,411,777,450 $1,419,943,124 

568,228.8*5 568,228,865 

116.385,553 I 116,990,865 

340,681,016 1 346,681,016 

533,329.258 540,914,347 


Subsidiary silver 


United States notes 


National bank notes 


Total, 


$2,933,760,271 j $2,959,558,851 | $2,976,402,1 42 $2,992,758,207 
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Apgar. — Allen S. Apgar, Vice-President and Cashier of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change National Bank, New York City, died December 11. Mr. Apgar was born 
in Connecticut in 1841, and during the Civil War was Assistant Paymaster on 
a Union gunboat. In 1866 he entered the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
becoming Cashier in 1870, and in 1893 was made Vice-President also. 

Baldwin, — Edward J. Baldwin. Cashier of the National Park Bank, New 
York city, died January 10. Mr. Baldwin was over sixty years of age, and had 
been connected with the National Park Bank for thirty years, being Assistant 
Cashier for the greater part of the time. Two years ago he became Cashier. 

Ballantlne. — Robert F. Ballast tine, head of the Ballantine Brewery, Newark, 
N. J., Vice-President of the Howard Savings Institution of Newark, died 
December 10. He was born at Albany, N. Y., in 1836, going to Newark in 1844. 

Berry. — Edgar P. Berry, Cashier of the Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., died December 25, aged sixty-one years. He was 
one of Washington’s well-known citizens, and for forty years had been con- 
nected with the bank of which he was Cashier at the time of his death. 

Blodget. — James L. Blodget, who had been in the banking business at 
Hermitage, N. Y., since 1865, died December 7. 

Calloway. — William Calloway, President of the First National Bank, Tam- 
aqua, Pa., died December 22, aged seventy years. 

Davis. — Edward Q. Davis, Assistant Cashier of the Herkimer (N. Y.) Na- 
tional Bank, died November 24. He was born In Herkimer county thirty- 
eight years ago. On November 17, 1890, he became a clerk in the above- 
named bank and on July 6, 1903, was appointed Assistant Cashier. 

Brumley. — Norman S. Brumley, President of the Canajoharie (N. Y.) Na- 
tional Bank, died November 30, In his fifty-fifth year. 

Hannah. — Julius T. Hannah, President of the Traverse City (Mich.) State 
Bank, and identified prominently with mercantile and industrial Interests 
there, died November 29. He was born at Traverse City, March 29, 1868, 
and was a resident there all his life. 

Hart*— J. O. Hart, President of the New National Bank, Warren, Ohio, 
died December 15. 

Fairbanks.— J. W. Fairbanks, President of the Franklin County Savings 
Bank, and Vice-President of the First National Bank, Farmington, Me., died 
December 8, aged eighty-four years. 

Findley. — James W. Findley, Cashier of the Union Bank. Altoona, Pa., died 
December 9. He was born in Blair county, Pa., May 4, 1849, and after com- 
pleting his education engaged in the real estate business at Altoona. For 
over twenty years he had been connected with the Union Bank and its 
predecessors. 

Fitch. — J. Shepard Fitch, Vice-President of the Oswego (N. Y.) City Savings 
Bank, and a director in several corporations, died December 13, aged seventy- 
seven years. 

Garrison. — Frank Garrison, President of the Wood County National Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Wis., and one of the old and prominent business men of Central 
Wisconsin, died December 12. Mr. Garrison was the son of the first white 
settler at Grand Rapids, Wis., where he was born fifty-three years ago, and 
where he had lived all his life. 

Kelyer. — William Kelyer, Vice-President of the First National Bank, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., died December 26, aged seventy-five years. 

Thomas. — William C. Thomas, Assistant Cashier of the First National Bank, 
Denver, Colo., died December 4. 

Mr. Thomas was born at Palmyra. Mo., August 4, 1856. When he was 
eighteen years old he entered the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. Hannibal, 
Mo., remaining there four years. In 1879 he went to Denver, and became a 
teller in the German National Bank. His association with the First National 
Bank began in 1889. 

Van Ostrand. — De Witt C. Van Ostrand. President of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Bank. Neenah, Wis., and a former member of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, died November 27, aged seventy-eight years. 

Wardwell. — Samuel Wardwell, Second Vice-President of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank, Rome, N. Y.. died December 10. Mr. Wardwell organized the bank 
in 1875, and from that Jme until 1904 was Cashier, and since the latter date 
Second Vice-President. 

Werner. — Dr. John Warner, head of the banking firm of John Warner & 
Co., Clinton, 111., died December 21, aged eighty-six years. 
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REFORM OF THE BANK NOTE CURRENCY. 

T HE movement inaugurated by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York for reforming the bank currency of 
the United States promises to have far-reaching and bene- 
ficial results. By taking the initiative in this movement the oldest 
and most prominent commercial body in the country has set an 
example that is certain to be followed by other trade organizations. 

While political instrumentalities will have to be employed be- 
fore this agitation can produce results, the question of an adequate 
and efficient currency is largely a commercial problem. It is a 
hopeful sign that this fact has been recognized by the business men 
of New York and that they have taken proper steps to arouse 
public opinion so as to give effect to the demand for a bank cur- 
rency based upon the trade of the country, not upon its public debt, 
and which shall be as perfect a means for carrying on and devel- 
oping that trade as it is possible for experience and skill to devise. 

No bond-secured bank notes or “emergency currency” can 
possibly meet this requirement. A bank note to be truly service- 
able to commerce must be issued on the short-term negotiable 
paper to which the commerce itself gives rise. When thus issued 
the volume of notes will agree exactly with the demand as indi- 
cated by the volume of sound commercial paper, and no emergency 
issues will be needed. Through what agency the notes shall be 
emitted, the method of redemption, the proper reserve required — 
all these are matters of detail that can be worked out at the proper 
time. 

We believe that the effort to secure a judicious reform of our 
currency system should be made now, while the country is prosper- 
ous, and not wait until action is forced by the disasters incident to 
a panic. It is not too much to hope that a wise revision of the cur- 
rency may greatly lessen the shock of such disasters, or even 
altogether prevent panics such as we have experienced heretofore. 
This is a good time to begin work with that end in view. 

1 
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L ACK of uniformity of interest rates was deplored by Prof. E. S. 
Meade in a recent address before the New York Credit Men's 
Association. He ascribed this diversity to the fact that the 
United States does not have the branch banking system. 

That there is a great difference in the rates charged for the use 
of money in various parts of this country is well known. This may 
be in part due to the greater amount of loanable funds, in proportion 
to the demand, in one place than in another. But if this explana- 
tion is accepted, it would seem that there would be a tendency to 
equalize rates by the flow of funds from the localities where there 
is a comparative excess to other localities where there is more or less 
scarcity. This movement of loanable funds does take place to a 
considerable extent, but not sufficiently to equalize interest rates. 

Of course, it can not be expected that rates for time loans in parts 
of the country where renewals are the rale rather than the excep- 
tion, can be anything like as low as call loans in New York on 
Stock Exchange collateral. But for ordinary commercial loans, 
say, in the West, or in the South, it is difficult to see why 
the rates are so much higher than in the East. It can hardly be 
accounted for by the greater security obtained by the Eastern 
banks. In fact, the banks that lend at the higher rates are gener- 
ally well secured. 

Perhaps the reason that there is not a better distribution of loan- 
able funds, and a consequent lowering of interest rates in certain 
parts of the country, is to be found in the lack of any adequate 
means of disseminating information among the banks respecting 
commercial credits. The present system of banking tends to isolate 
the bank officer from the commercial world at large, and circum- 
scribes his view within the comparatively narrow circle of his own 
locality. The banker in New York or Boston who lends to the 
Southern planter or Western farmer does so, as a rale, through a 
bank; that is, by re-discounting the paper of the Southern or West- 
ern bank, as the case may be. This results in a higher rate to the 
borrower and a smaller profit to the Eastern lender than might be 
obtained were the loan made at first hand. 
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Although the branch bank system would very likely tend to make 
the banks in the large centres better informed respecting mercan- 
tile, manufacturing and other credits throughout the country, and 
thus tend to equalize interest rates, there are other considerations 
to be taken into account. The small independent bank, though not 
without some imperfections, has been a powerful factor in promot- 
ing the growth and prosperity of the country, and because of the 
prominent share in its management, or rather its absolute control 
by men who reside and do business in the community where the 
bank is located, it thus is enabled to be of greater service to that 
community than a branch bank managed from a head office located 
at a distant financial centre. 

The present system of issuing bank notes is not favorable for the 
issue and use of bank currency where it is most needed. 

Through the organized efforts of the credit men of the country 
much valuable work is being done in the dissemination of informa- 
tion relating to commercial credits. 



M ARSHALL FIELD, the Chicago merchant millionaire who 
died last month, has been extolled by the press as an ex- 
ample of a self-made rich man whose wealth was obtained 
bv strictly legitimate methods. It is pointed out in this connection 
that the public really have no prejudice against wealth itself, but 
that they do object to the means employed by some millionaires in 
getting their money or property. This sounds well, and is especially 
comforting to those who take such a view, since it places them in a 
position where they can pose as the defenders of the injured public 
weal rather than as covetous persons who are themselves desirous 
of possessing the wealth that belongs to others. 

Mr. Field was one of the prominent stockholders of The Pullman 
Company, a corporation enjoying a practical monopoly in furnish- 
ing sleeping-cars, and whose troubles with its employees a few 
years ago occasioned grave disturbances at Chicago, causing Presi- 
dent Cleveland to call out the Federal troops to restore order. 
Whether Mr. Field w'as interested in the company named at that 
time to the extent that he was when he died, we do not know, nor 
are the merits of the controversy now recalled. It would probably 
be a wide reach of the imagination to attempt, at this late day, to 
hold him in any degree responsible for the labor troubles in which 
the company was involved some years ago, even supposing the com- 
pany to have been in the wrong. But his preponderating influence 
in this monopolistic corporation does not seem to have made him 
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the conspicuous target for attack that Mr. Rockefeller and other 
very rich men have been. 

Doubtless Mr. Field acquired his vast fortune in a legitimate 
manner, judged by modern standards. He was a builder up, not a 
wrecker. His money was made chiefly in merchandising and by a 
wise investment of profits. He was fortunate in beginning his mer- 
cantile career at Chicago when that city and the tributary territory 
were entering upon a period of marvellous development, hardly 
matched in the growth of commercial, agricultural and manufac- 
turing communities. That he possessed great capacity for organ- 
izing and directing large business enterprises, combined with a high 
sense of honor — all this is sufficiently shown by the results achieved 
and the esteem and respect in which he w’as held. 

Mr. Field probably escaped the envious shafts aimed at other 
multi-millionaires because of his modesty. While contributing lib- 
erally to education and other enterprises designed to better man- 
kind, he did so quite unostentatiously and never posed as a philan- 
thropist. The tributes paid to his ability and integrity by the press 
seem to be fully deserved. But to conclude from this that the 
present outcry against men of great wealth is raised only against 
those who have obtaiped their wealth by questionable means, would 
be to disregard a most obvious fact. As 4 4 The New York Times” of 
a recent date well says: 4 4 The present rage against plutocracy, 
which, although it has unquestionably been provoked by flagrant 
examples of greed and the abuse of privilege, is in a considerable 
measure the outcome of socialistic desire for the redistribution of 
wealth.” 

Not only are the “flagrant examples of greed and the abuse of 
privilege” to be investigated and condemned — this much is being 
done already — but the men who have acquired great wealth in ways 
as honorable as Mr. Field, and whose business characters are equally 
free from blemish, will also be asked by the advocates of a redis- 
tribution of wealth to explain how r it was possible for one man to 
amass such vast possessions within the short space of a singe life- 
time. Where did you get it, and how did you get it, are questions 
that will be put not only to political bosses residing in the streets 
where much ease and little labor are the rule, and to the men who 
by manipulations of various kinds have piled up vast accumulations, 
but the same questions will be propounded to many of those who 
now consider themselves immune from the attacks that have been 
made upon Mr. Rockefeller and other great financiers. The stand- 
ard of business ethics will, in the course of this investigation, un- 
dergo a searching re-examination. Even though this standard is, 
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upon the whole, already a high one, it nevertheless is subject to the 
law of imperfection appertaining to all human institutions, and is 
therefore capable of improvement. 

A phase of this conflict between those having great wealth and 
others not so fortunately circumstanced is seen in the perennial 
struggles between employers and employees. It is, fundamentally, 
a contest between industry on the one side and the capacity to con- 
trol and direct industry and the various elements of production on 
the other; and the question at issue is whether the rewards accruing 
to this capacity are out of proportion to those accruing to labor. 
The question is by no means a new one, but it has assumed excep- 
tional prominence in recent years owing to the enormous fortunes 
accumulated in a few hands in a comparatively short space of time. 

The acute interest manifested in this problem is perhaps, to a 
considerable extent, the result of the rapid spread of education. 
As the masses of men become more highly developed intellectually 
they are less pliant, and are more apt than formerly to resent any- 
thing savoring of exploitation. Like the man in the circumlocution 
office, they want to know. This spirit of investigation is a marked 
characteristic of the religious opinion of the day — a domain of 
thought where men are most tenacious of their faith. “Show me” is 
the motto of the time. 

Furthermore, the spread of education has been followed by a 
desire for a higher standard of life, and the means of fulfilling 
these freshly-awakened demands have not, in many cases, kept pace 
with the demands themselves. 

These phases of the subject are widely different from that most 
urged by those who, from mere envy or prejudice about wealth, are 
seeking in some vague manner to equalize things which can never 
be equalized, and which ought not to be if it were possible. 

That the problems presented by the concentration of financial 
resources and power are baleful in some of their aspects should not 
discourage their free and fair discussion. In a democracy there is 
no agency more potent than this for guiding public opinion aright. 

It would seem to be a matter for congratulation, and not without 
a significance to be kept in mind, that the chief topic in the nation’s 
forum to-day is wealth rather than poverty. 



R ESERVES for trust companies are again engaging attention. 
The opinion seems to be growing among the banks, and to 
a smaller extent among the trust companies, that the reserves 
now generally kept ought to be increased. So far as the depositors 
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in the trust companies are concerned, there appears to be a lack of 
interest in the matter. But it is probable that as the commercial 
deposits in the trust companies continue to grow, there will be an 
increase in the pressure put upon the State legislatures to compel 
these institutions to keep larger reserves. If legislation of this kind 
goes no further than considerations of safety demand, it will benefit 
rather than harm the trust companies. They can ill afford to run 
any risks that might be incurred by carrying too small a margin of 
reserve. 

In formulating a reserve law for trust companies the same rules 
as are applied to deposits in commercial banks may be applied to 
the commercial deposits in trust companies, but if a law should be 
passed requiring the same reserve on all the deposits in a trust 
company as are required for National or State banks, it would work 
substantial injustice. The reserve which is held against trust de- 
posits or the deposits in a Savings bank are quite different from 
those held by State and National banks against their ordinary de- 
posits subject to check. A bank holding a reserve of a certain 
amount can increase its liabilities in a four-fold ratio, and this in- 
crease may be not only in the form of deposits of money but of the 
proceeds of loans, which are also a source of profit. The deposits of 
a Savings bank or the trust funds of a trust company are not, as a 
rule, increased by the loans made, the latter being more in the form 
of investments, represented by payments of so much cash, or its 
equivalent, outright, not by mere book credits. 

This distinction should be kept in mind in legislation prescribing 
reserves for trust companies. Besides, the purely trust deposits 
require a very small reserve. 

Concealed in this minor problem of trust company reserves is 
the major one — the growing competition of these institutions with 
State and National banks. Of course, it is manifestly fair, as well 
as prudent, that the trust companies, to the extent that they engage 
in commercial banking, should be made to conform to the same 
reserve requirements as are imposed on National and State banks, 
and to be taxed at the same rate. But even when these ends are at- 
tained, it will be found that the two classes of institutions are far 
from being placed on an equality. The trust company form of 
charter permits a multiplicity of functions denied to National banks. 
True, the latter have a monopoly of issuing notes — a privilege that 
is practically worthless — and also (in reserve and central reserve 
cities) a monopoly of acting as reserve agents for other National 
banks outside these cities. This latter privilege is the subject of 
considerable animadversion, since it is claimed by many that it is 
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one of the principal causes of the allowance of interest on deposits 
— a practice much condemned. In nearly every other respect, save 
these two, the trust company enjoys the advantage of being able to 
transact many kinds of business denied to National banks altogether 
and more or less to State banks also. Some of these additional func- 
tions involve risks that a commercial bank ought not to take, but 
most of them call for no risk whatever. 

No other question is more important to the shareholders in banks 
— and few are more important to the business community — than 
this, How can capital be most safely and profitably employed in 
banking? Does the safe conduct of banking operations demand 
that they shall be confined to institutions permitted to do a com- 
mercial banking business purely, as in the case of the National 
banks? If the question related only to the propriety of keeping 
these two forms of banking separate, so far as the transactions are 
concerned, few would hesitate to give an affirmative answer. But 
experience has shown that the trust companies can do a purely 
banking business and perform many other functions to the advan- 
tage of the community and to the profit of their shareholders. It 
is sometimes urged that if one institution were permitted to do 
both a trust company and banking business the distinction would 
not be maintained between commercial banking and investment 
banking; but actual experience has not confirmed this view. On 
the other hand, even if operating under a State or National charter, 
the banker who is so disposed will readly find a means of trans- 
forming his liquid assets into fixed investments. This growing com- 
petition between banks and trust companies will result in one of 
two things: either that the operations of the trust companies will 
be gradually curtailed until these institutions do a trust company 
business strictly; or the operations of the banks will be extended 
until they include the exercise of substantially all the privileges now 
enjoyed by trust companies. The present dissimilarity of powers 
possessed by banks and trust companies is anomalous and can not 
exist much longer. 

Some years ago The Bankers' Magazine suggested that it might 
be wise for the States to enact laws permitting State banks to trans- 
act a trust company business also, keeping this business separate 
from the commercial banking department. This suggestion was 
embodied, in principle, in the Texas State Banking Law which went 
into effect last year, and is also a part of a bill that has been drawn 
up for presentation to the Legislature of Ohio. 

As pointed out elsewhere, the competition between the banks and 
trust companies has not materially lessened the profits of the banks, 
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but this does not prove that if the banks had been able to do the 
business now done by the trust companies, the profits of the banks 
would not have been much greater than they now are. 

Trust companies are growing at a rate that is not relished by the 
State and National banks, and the movement for legislation requir- 
ing reserves for trust companies is, in part due to this cause. But 
it will be found that this spirit of jealousy, once aroused, will not be 
easy to allay, and further restrictive legislation nlay be expected. 
It would be unfortunate if this should lead to any impairment of 
the usefulness of trust companies. Instead of curtailing the privi- 
leges of the latter, the same end may be reached in a much better 
way, by conferring trust company privileges on State banks as is 
done in Texas, and will probably be done in Ohio if the new bank- 
ing bill becomes a law. Whether trust company privileges should 
also be conferred on National banks, is a matter that may be better 
determined when the experiment has been more widely applied to 
State banks. 

Massachusetts, as well as most of the other New England States, 
confines banking to National banks and trust companies — the State 
banks of discount and deposit having been eliminated from the 
financial machinery. 



A GOOD example of cleanliness respecting bank circulation is 
set by the Bank of England, which always pays out new 
notes. With nearly six thousand issuing banks in this coun- 
try, and the Treasury emitting several different kinds of currency, 
the problem of keeping the currency clean is much more difficult 
here than in Great Britain, where the Bank of England has almost 
a monopoly of furnishing the paper circulation. 

The condition of a great part of our paper currency is extremely 
bad ; much of the paper in circulation is not only mutilated, but is 
so dirty as to be unfit for handling. A bill has been introduced in 
the House by Mr. Gaines, of Tennessee, proposing that when United 
States currency of this description comes into the Government de- 
positaries it shall be returned to the Treasury, which shall replace 
the worn or soiled notes with fresh issues, the Treasurer paying, or 
causing to be paid, the charges for return shipment. 

The object aimed at in this bill — to secure a clean paper currency 
— is certainly a laudable one, and it, or some measure having the 
same end in view, should receive the support of the banking fra- 
ternity. We do not know whether the reported infection from hand- 
ling soiled paper currency is quite so menacing to public health 
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as has been asserted, but we do know that it is good business policy 
for the banks, and mercantile establishments also, to pay out only 
clean notes. Many banks recognize this fact, and a large store in 
Boston has added greatly to its popularity by following this rule. 

The Gaines bill seems to apply only to United States currency, 
and says nothing about National bank notes. Under a proper sys- 
tem of issuing bank notes, they would not form a permanent part 
of the circulation as they now do, but would be redeemed so fre- 
quently that it would be comparatively easy to keep the notes always 
fresh and crisp. 



O UR banking reserves continue to be a source of much disquiet 
to European financial writers. In its issue of January 6, 
“The Statist,” of London, says: “In our issue of October 

14, we showed that the reserves which all the National banks of the 
United States were bound by law to keep amounted on August 2ti, 
in round figures, to 205% millions sterling. This immense sum the 
law required the banks to keep locked up in their- vaults, no matter 
how urgent might by the need of the trading public for banking 
accommodation, no matter even how great the danger of disaster 
might be. 

It is quite true that the Comptroller of the Currency does not en- 
force the law very rigorously. It is also quite true that several 
banks, knowing this, habitually in times of stringency allow their 
reserves to fall below what the law permits. But a majority of 
banks honestly endeavor to obey the law, and thus an immense 
sum is abstracted from trade and locked up idle. 

It is, of course, necessary that banks should keep reserves. But 
common-sense tells us that they should have a discretion in using 
their reserves, that a reserve which cannot be used is of no use 
either to the public or to the institution which holds it. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the United States law on this 
point is injurious to the public interest. And yet, because the sys- 
tem was framed by Mr. Chase — and his reputation is deservedly 
high — Congress cannot be induced to modify the law in any way. 
Every autumn, in consequence, there is a liability to stringency in 
the great cities simply because there is an immense mass of money 
in the possession of the banks which cannot be used. Other causes, 
no doubt, contribute to the stringency — speculation, active trade, 
the growth of the country, and so on. But there can be no doubt 
at all that the main cause of the recent stringency was this law, 
which compels the banks to accumulate vast sums and forbids them 
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to use them. Here again we have an illustration of the little wis- 
dom with which the world is governed/ ’ 

Or an illustration of the little wisdom displayed by the writer of 
the above, which? It is extremely rare for any foreigner to try to 
criticise our banking and currency system without showing a lack 
of information ; and this is not very surprising, considering the com- 
plexities ofcthe subject. 

In stating the figures above as representing the reserves on August 
25 the writer loses sight of the fact that by the system of redeposit- 
ing reserves no such sum as 205 Y> millions sterling was “locked 
up” on the date named. Several hundred million dollars were re- 
deposited in other banks; that is, loaned out again. 

“There can be no doubt, then,” says “The Statist,” “that the 
United States law on this point is injurious to the public interest.” 

It might be stated, with at least equal reason, that the law com- 
pelling the banks to keep a specific amount of money on hand as 
reserves is beneficial to the public interest. That is probably the 
opinion of those who best understand banking conditions in this 
country. 

“The Statist” says that Congress cannot be induced to modify 
the law in any way, because the system was framed by Mr. Chase. 
That, surely is a novel explanation of the indisposition of Congress 
to amend the National Bank Act; but we very much doubt if Mr. 
Chase’s financial ability is held in so much reverence at this time 
as to make that law sacrosanct. Indeed, many who admired Chase 
as a jurist and statesman were not willing to concede to him finan- 
cial ability of a high order. Opinion as to his policy during the war 
has been much divided. Perhaps those who criticise that policy 
most harshly do not take into account all the difficulties of the time. 

Not only does the above quotation misinterpret the provisions of 
the National Banking Act relating to reserves, but it fails to state 
the correct principles of a banking reserve. Money thus used is not 
abstracted from trade and locked up idle. On the contrary, it is 
placed exactly where it will perform the most efficient service for 
trade. If a bank must keep a twenty-five per cent, reserve (or 
fifteen per cent., as the case may be), the money so employed is not 
out of use. Interest rates are not usually higher when there is a 
large amount of money “locked up” in the banks, but rather when 
the bank reserves are low. The late money stringency in New York 
was not due to the fact that the banks had large sums of money 
“idle” in their vaults, but may be attributed to the fact that the 
banks had already parted with so much of their reserves at lower 
rates that they had no margin left for supplying the demand when it 
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became active and at advanced rates. In other words, the law had 
little to do with the matter. Primarily, the whole question hinges 
on the management of the reserves, not on the Banking Law. 



S EASONS of prosperity are never favorable to reforms of any 
kind. This is one reason why the cause of currency reform is 
dormant at the present time. There may be other reasons, but 
this seems to be the principal one. Critics of our currency and 
banking system usually conclude their arguments with the asser- 
tion that Congress will do nothing — quite a safe prediction, for 
Congress has adopted this motto: When you don’t know what to 
do. don’t do anything. And the average Congressman certainly 
knows very little about currency and banking. But even were his 
knowledge equal to that of the currency reformers themselves, he 
could not be much blamed for his indifference to questions in which 
his constituents manifest no concern. Indeed, when any bill comes 
up it will be found that bankers differ widely in their views as to 
the desirability of its enactment. This diversity of opinion arises 
from the differences in men, from the variety of banks doing busi- 
ness in the country, and from lack of information on the part of 
many who are consulted. A man may be the best banker in the 
world and know very little about the merits of asset currency, 
branch banking, etc. He takes the law as he finds it, and learning 
by experience that banking may be safely conducted as the law now 
exists, takes no trouble to study results that might be possible if 
the law were changed. Such changes might improve the business 
of his own bank, or they might have the contrary effect; that could 
be told only in time. Hence the indisposition to favor any radical 
alteration of the present system. 

Legislation in a democracy moves largely in response to popular 
agitation. Not only must the judgment of the people be convinced 
that a measure is right, but their emotions must be aroused. The 
chances of railway rate legislation were greatly improved as soon 
as the feeling became general that the people were being oppressed 
by the discrimination in rates. 

There would be more hope for an asset currency if it could be 
shown that the present policy of perpetuating the public debt for 
the purpose of furnishing the basis for bank circulation is an un- 
necessary and unjust tax upon the people. 

Bank questions, as a rule, do not fire the popular imagination. 
When any matters of this character are brought before the people 
they are not generally disposed to vote in a manner to give comfort 
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to the banks. Even Henry Clay could not make the voters enthusi- 
astic over the Bank of the United States. 

It is to be regretted that Congress will not pass a carefully devised 
banking law and currency measure, such as will commend itself to 
sound opinion. To wait for the stress of a panic before passing such 
a law is exceedingly unwise. A measure of this kind requires ex- 
tended and careful deliberation and more sober consideration than 
it is likely to get in a time of financial stress. 



B ANKING profits seem to be well maintained despite the much- 
complained-of competition on the part of the trust companies. 
No doubt the latter institutions are prosperous, but so are 
the banks. As pointed out by Mr. Charles A. Conant in a recent 
address, the banks do not seem to have suffered any appreciable 
diminution of profits on account of the invasion of their field by Use 
trust companies. 

Some interesting statistics in this connection were given by Mr. 
L. A. Norton in the January issue of The Bankers’ Magazine. Tak- 
ing a number of franks and trust companies^ which he considered as 
fairly representing the earning capacities of the two classes of in- 
stitutions, he found that in a period approximately covering the 
year 1905 the banks earned 11.8 per cent, on their capital and sur- 
plus, while in the same time the trust companies earned about 9.9 
per cent. If this comparative earning power would hold good 
generally, it may be easy to understand why the banks have not 
been in a hurry to change to the trust company form of organization. 
Had the latter form of organization been as profitable as the ordi- 
nary bank, there would be a great many more trust companies and 
fewer banks in existence at the present time. 

Mr. Norton’s studies of the subject have led him to conclude that 
the banks, in New York at least, are not suffering severely from the 
competition of the trust companies, and that neither class of business 
is yet overdone in this city. / 

Net earning of National banks have averaged 8.08 per cent, of 
capital and surplus in the past thirty-six years. From 11.8 per 
cent, in 1870 the earnings declined to 4.8 per cent, in 1879, the rate 
fluctuating thereafter between a maximum of 9.5 per cent, in 1882 
to a minimum of five per cent, in 1895. There was not much change 
from this time on until 1900, when the rate went up to 8.2 per cent. 
Since 1901 the rate has been maintained at ten per cent, and over, 
except in the year 1905, when it went down to nine per cent. 

The lean years given above can be accounted for by business con- 
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ditions, and the increased earnings since 1900 may be ascribed to 
the changes in the National Bank Act, reducing the tax on circula- 
tion and allowing somewhat greater freedom in the issue of notes. 
The refunding operations have also made banking more profitable 
by reducing the cost of bonds used to secure circulation and United 
States deposits. Of course, the general prosperity of the country 
in the last few years has also been reflected in the earnings of the 
banks. 

While the information regarding the earnings of State and other 
banks is very meagre, the Comptroller reports that 1,199 State banks, 
loan and trust companies and private banks reported that for 1905 
the dividends paid amounted to $8,675,706, or 9.37 per cent, of cap- 
ital. In 1905 the proportion of dividends to capital of the National 
banks was 9.2 per cent. 

Although statistics for the State banks, trust companies and pri- 
vate banks are not complete enough for comparison, so far as the 
figures are obtainable they seem to indicate that there is but little 
difference in the earning capacity of the several classes of com- 
mercial banks, including the trust companies. Were it otherwise, 
this difference would soon be equalized by the migration of capital 
from one class of banking institution to another. 



P OSTAL Savings banks are provided for in a bill recently intro- 
duced in the House. This bill contains a new feature intended 
to disarm the opposition to Postal Savings banks on the part 
of the mutual Savings banks. It is provided that the law shall not 
go into effect until ratified by the Legislature of any State desiring 
to adopt it. While this feature might be supposed to remove an- 
tagonism to the measure, it will probably do so only to a limited 
extent. There are many institutions other than mutual Savings 
banks eager to care for the savings of the people. Life insurance 
companies, building and loan associations, many of the State banks, 
and even some trust companies and National banks, are all com- 
peting for the pennies, dimes and dollars being laid by for the rainy 
day. With all the institutions named in the field, it would seem that 
the average individual might find it comparatively easy to choose 
one to his liking. Indeed, he might even, instead of wanting for a 
safe and profitable place to store his accumulated wealth, find him- 
self embarrassed and confused by the numerous opportunities held 
out to him. 

The bill referred to provides that the deposits shall be invested 
in United States bonds, or in bonds guaranteed by the Government. 
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but in case there are not bonds enough of this character to absorb 
the deposits, then the latter may be invested in certain designated 
State bonds. 

With United States two per cent, bonds selling considerably above 
par, they would hardly seem to be an attractive investment for sav- 
ings deposits, particularly after the expense of managing the banks 
is deducted from what they would yield. That this is the view 
taken by the mutual Savings banks of the country is indicated by 
the gradual reduction made in their holdings of Government bonds 
within the last few years. 

Primarily, however, the Postal Savings bank scheme seems to be 
designed for the benefit of people who are distrustful of all kinds 
of banks, and who desire absolute safety, caring little or nothing 
for the interest they would receive on their deposits. 

While most of the Eastern States have excellent systems of Sav- 
ings banks, and while a safe place of deposit may be found in nearly 
every community, it must be admitted that under the laws of some 
of the States banks are allowed to hold themselves out as Savings 
institutions without adequate safeguards. Not infrequently have 
poor people been defrauded of their heard-earned savings by some 
reckless speculating concern representing itself to be a Savings 
bank. This condition of affairs is being gradually remedied by more 
stringent legislation, although there is still room for considerable 
improvement. That the agitation for Postal Savings banks is due 
to unfortunate experiences with “Savings banks' ' of the character 
described can not be doubted. In fact, it will be found that in those 
States having a satisfactory system of carefully restricted Savings 
banks there is no demand that the Government should become the 
custodian of the people's savings. 

It is very doubtful if a Postal Savings system would seriously 
affect the business of the existing mutual Savings banks, as it would 
offer no greater safety and a smaller return of interest on deposits. 
Since the bill in question gives the States the option of accepting 
or rejecting the measure, it is less harmful than other bills that 
have been proposed. No doubt most of the Eastern States would 
reject it, not only because they are satisfied with the safety of the 
existing systems, but because they wish the savings of their people 
to be invested chiefly in local securities rather than in Government 
bonds or in the bonds of other States. 

Instead of a Postal Savings bank system, it would be preferable, 
for many reasons, to have the several States not now having satis- 
factory Savings bank laws to throw additional safeguards around 
their Savings banks until they are brought up to the high standard 
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of safety and economy of management that characterizes the major- 
ity of the Savings banks in New York and the New England States. 
Even if the mutual Savings bank system is not practicable in all 
sections of the country, there is no adequate reason why every bank 
holding itself out as a Savings bank shall not be compelled to in- 
vest its savings deposits only in a way that precludes the possibility 
of speculative risk. If that condition is insisted on by the legisla- 
tures of the various States the demand for a Postal Savings bank 
system will lose most of its force. 



E XAMINATIONS of banks under local authority is provided for 
in the plan adopted by the associated banks of Chicago. They 
have employed a bank examiner to look after the affairs of 
the banks belonging to the clearing-house, and who will report di- 
rectly to the clearing-house committee. 

Membership in a clearing-house association confers certain privi- 
leges, and in return therefor it would seem to be proper that banks 
joining such associations should be willing to sumbit to reasonable 
inspection. The chief object of clearing-house associations, how- 
ever, has been, heretofore, to economize the use of time and money 
in making settlements between banks. Any departure from this 
object, particularly in the direction of the assumption of preroga- 
tives of supervision and control, is apt to be viewed with more or 
less jealousy. It gives the governing powers of such associations 
an opportunity to take arbitrary and summary action against any 
bank whose methods of doing business are considered objectionable, 
or whose loans are not up to the required standard. 

Though the power of examination of its members lodged with a 
clearing-house committee is subject to perversion, as most other 
powers are, it nevertheless affords a better means of enforcing sound 
banking than is afforded by either State or National examination. 
The knowledge of local conditions and of all the circumstances af- 
fecting a bank’s solvency and management which a resident ex- 
aminer can obtain is generally superior to that gained by an ex- 
aminer who covers a considerable territory and whose work must 
of necessity be more or less superficial. 

Perhaps the organization of clearing-houses could be so perfected 
that they would become more democratic than they now are. This 
would largely cure the complaints sometimes heard, that they are 
ruled by an inner circle of banks whose decrees, though not infre- 
quently arbitrary and unjust, are harshly and summarily enforced. 
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With so many small banks representing such varying degrees of 
capacity in their management, whatever tends to increase the safety 
of the banks without unnecessarily interfering with their freedom 
should be carefully studied. Perhaps, in time, membership in a 
clearing-house association may come to be a guaranty of banking 
respectability and solvency. When the banks through their clear- 
ing-house associations have shown that they are capable of making 
and enforcing sound regulations among themselves respecting their 
lending operations, it will be a comparatively easy step to entrust 
them with the issue of a credit currency. 



G OLD exports on a large scale are predicted in some quarters, 
estimates of the probable outflow going as high as 
$100,000,000. Opinions differ as to whether we could spare 
so much gold without creating serious financial disturbances. Of 
course, at present, it is merely a matter of conjecture whether any- 
thing like the sum named will be called for; and until that is known 
there is certainly no cause for apprehension. 

The apparent balance of trade continues highly favorable, but it 
is said that the high prices ruling here for securities have caused 
European holders of American stocks and bonds to send them back 
to us for cash. If the extra bank-note circulation needed at the 
crop-moving period had been retired, the conditions would have 
been less favorable for the exportation of gold than they now are. 



H AVING reached the legal maximum of its note issues the Bank 
of France has suspended the further issue of notes. The 
present maximum of notes which the Bank may issue is 
5,000,000,000 francs, as fixed by the law of November 17, 1897. 

As the limit has been extended on several occasions, there is no 
doubt that a similar course will be taken by the Government in the 
present instance.* 

In his recent work on 4 ‘The Principles of Money and Banking,” 
Mr. Charles A. Conant, in speaking of the limitation of the Bank’s 
note issues, says: “No important object is attained by fixing a 

limit so far beyond present demands for notes, while the notes are 
redeemable in coin on demand, but it may find justification in the 
fact that no other specific restrictions are imposed upon the amount 
and method of note issues by the Bank of France.” 

* Since the above was written the legal limit of note issues by the Bank of France has 
been extended. 
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THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN TREASURY SYSTEMS. 

By W. R. LAWSON. 

T HE two greatest financial institutions in the world are the Treasuries 
of Great Britain and the United States. They turn over the largest 
amount of money per annum. They perform the greatest variety of 
functions. They exercise the strongest and most direct influence on the 
well-being of the people. They possess the most complete and finely-ad- 
justed organizations. They call for the most vigilant and intelligent super- 
vision. They produce some of the highest types of public servants known 
to this generation. 

Honesty and Efficiency of Both Institutions. 

The two Treasuries are, each in its own way, admirable executive ma- 
chines. They have been built up by years of financial practice and experi- 
ence. In origin and evolution they differ as widely as dt is possible for 
human institutions to differ. One is as distinctively American as the other 
is distinctively British. But they have one strong point of resemblance, 
and that is the efficiency with which they do their work. However much 
their methods may vary, they reach a similar result — honest and faithful 
stewardship of public money. Judged by this test, both of them stand far 
above municipal or other local forms of government in their respective 
countries. The breath of scandal which is seldom absent from municipal 
finance has rarely approached them. It could never be said of either of 
them that It was flagrantly corrupt or wasteful or even careless. A bless- 
ing, this, for which both nations cannot be too thankful. 

How awful would be the thought of boodling methods like those which 
were till lately rampant in nearly every city government in the Union hav- 
ing the run of the treasury for even a month or two ! The damage they 
night do, both moral and financial, would be incalculable. In a lesser 
degree the thought of the British Exchequer being conducted for however 
short a time on the free and easy lines of the West Ham District Council 
is too dreadful to contemplate. 

Neither the American people nor the British take a tithe of the interest 
they ought to do in their national finance. If they did they would appre- 
ciate better the great ability and scrupulous honesty with which it is con- 
ducted. 

More than any other State department I have ever come in contact with, 
these two Treasuries realize one's ideal of public business. The nature of 
their work forbids scamping. In order to have any success at all in finance 
one must give it his heart and soul. A diplomatist may be a mere bundle 
of precepts and traditions, but a financier needs an alert brain. For the 
right kind of man the Treasury has proved the best training school, either 
in London or Washington. Its successful graduates are not only the most 
valuable public servants, but they can go out into other spheres of life and 
acquit themselves with distinction. 

Sharp Contrasts Noted. 

Efficient as they are, each in its own way, and creditable to their cre- 
ators, the two Treasuries present a series of remarkable contrasts. They 
2 
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have almost nothing in common except their success. Even that differs in 
kind. The United States Treasury is a magnificent expression of American 
national spirit, while the British Treasury symbolizes many centuries of 
British history. One is deeply rooted in the past, and its virtues have been 
of slow growth. The other lives In the present, and its evolution goes on 
day by day. With every new Secretary its methods undergo a certain 
amount of change, and though the changes may not always turn out well, 
as a rule they become permanent improvements. 

It would not be difficult to draw up a long catalogue of contrasts between 
the British and American Treasuries. The one that would strike an Ameri- 
can most is the secrecy maintained in Downing Street as compared with 
the publicity of the Washington system. The two buildings differ as light 
from darkness. The Treasury Building on Pennsylvania Avenue is on« cf 
the sights of the national capital. Its magnificent marble front, 450 feet 
long, challenges the admiration of every visitor. It would be physically 
impossible for an American citizen to visit Washington without seeing the 
Treasury. It looms up before him almost like the Capitol itself. He has to 
circle round it in his pilgrimage to the White House. In the view from 
Capitol Hill it stands out a central figure. 

No such enviable prominence is enjoyed by the British Treasury. Far 
from being conspicuous, it is difficult to find in the crowd of commonplace 
buildings where the business of the British Empire is conducted. Some 
of these buildings are brand new, some are centuries old, and some are 
neither old nor new. Without regard to age or architecture, they are all 
huddled together on one short street not a third part of the length of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Only two of them are known to the general public — the 
Admiralty and the Horse Guards — and they owe their popularity to exter- 
nal symbols merely. Not one Londoner in a thousand has ever been inside 
the door of either. 

The British Treasury is a sort of inner sanctuary in a group of official 
temples. The best-known part of it is a dwelling-house, historic in its way, 
but only nominally connected with the work of the Treasury. It is the 
famous No. 10 Downing Street, the official residence of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, who is generally, but not necessarily, Prime Minister. For 
his convenience cabinet meetings are usually held at No. 10 Downing Street. 
The room in which they are held is a shrine for devout politicians, whose 
curiosity, however, seldom carries them farther. Few of them ever dream 
of trying to penetrate into the arcanum of the real Lord of the Treasury, 
whose official title is Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

If the United States Treasury be set on a hill, the British Treasury is 
hidden away in a side court. The amount of publicity they invite may be 
measured by their respective situations. For two hours a day — from 11 to 
12 in the morning and from 1 to 2 in the afternoon — the United States 
Treasury is thrown open to visitors. An Intelligent guide conducts them 
through the principal departments — the Issue and Redemption Division, the 
Bond, Silver and Gold vaults, and the Cash-Room. These have no counter- 
parts in Downing Street. Nor does the Mint or the Bank of England fur- 
nish exact parallels to them. It is, however, in the arrangement of Its 
executive offices that the United States Treasury shows to best advantage. 
The building being open on all sides, every room is splendidly lighted and 
easily reached. The spectacle which the first floor corridor presents of a 
morning would absolutely amaze any Londoner accustomed to the devious 
and dingy passages that surround his own Government offices. 

As for our British officials, a good many of them, I fear, would faint at 
sight of the defenceless condition in which the Secretary of the Treasury 
and his staff have to do their work. Every time I go along that great cor- 
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ridor it tickles me to think how uncomfortable a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would feel If he had nothing between him and the outer world but 
the door of his own room ! No big beadle in the hall below, no vigilant 
watchman at the head of the stair, no waiting-room where visitors can be 
sifted out, no chain of ante- rooms through which they can be cautiously 
handed on to the great man’s sanctuary. 

On the other hand, a British Chancellor of the Exchequer with some 
sense of humor might rather enjoy strolling into the marble palace on 
Pennsylvania Avenue like an ordinary citizen: climbing the first stair he 
came to unchallenged; joining the crowd of callers In the broad corridor 
and reading the names over the room doors — “Secretary of the Treasury,” 
“Assistant Secretary of the Treasury,” “Treasurer,” “Comptroller of the 
Currency,” “Director of the Mint,” and so on. He would be Interested and 
possibly surprised to observe every room invitingly open and visitors mak- 
ing themselves at home inside. If he wished to pay his respects to the 
Secretary himself, or any other dignitary in the building, all the ceremony 
required would be to give his name to the colored messenger sitting outside 
the door. He would be at once invited into the ante-room, where a courte- 
ous private secretary would ask him to be seated. As a distinguished vis- 
itor, he might be at once admitted, but in ordinary cases he would have 
to take his turn with half-a-dozen other callers, sometimes with a whole 
dozen. 

All round the corridor, from the highest room to the lowest, “open door” 
is the rule, and liberal advantage is taken of it: much more, indeed, than 
the most democratic Chancellor of the Exchequer could venture to allow to 
his visitors. Nor would his scruples be entirely sentimental. There is a 
radical distinction between his office and that of Secretary of the Treasury 
which would render the open door impossible for him. 



Secretary of the Tkeasury Not a Finance Minister 

The Secretary of the Treasury is not a Finance Minister at all in the 
European sense. He has not supreme control either over the revenues or 
the expenditures of the country. He has no personal responsibility for them, 
’unless in so far as they affect his own department. He has no more voice 
In the preparation of the estimates than other members of the cabinet. 

Each department, the Treasury included, frames its own estimates and 
submits them to the House committee charged with their revision. These 
estimates are never brought together and a budget constructed from them 
according to English practice. If a budget were constructed it would have 
to be done by the House committee and not by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The latter not being a member of Congress or having the right to 
appear before it, could neither submit his budget to the House nor defend 
it if he made one. His functions are purely departmental, and any financial 
influence he can exercise outside of his own department must be more or 
less academic. It is comparatively safe for him, therefore, to hold open 
door at the Treasury, whereas ff he had equal responsibility with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he might have to be quite as shy of miscel- 
laneous callers. 

The conditions of parliamentary life in England, combined with the tra- 
ditional etiquette of his office, almost compel a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to surround himself with an atmosphere of mystery and reserve. At no 
season of the year does he ever quite escape from It, but it deepens day by 
day as budget night approaches. In the month of March it would be as 
much as his life was worth to keep open door at the Treasury. It is bad 
enough now to be bombarded by every mail with hundreds of letters from 
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amateur budget-makers, but to have to give each of them even a five min- 
utes’ interview would be more than any seat in the cabinet was worth. 

Under the British parliamentary system a certain amount of financial 
secrecy is thus unavoidable. It can not be denied that the British public 
are losers thereby as well as the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. They 
are denied that keen personal interest in the Treasury which the American 
public enjoy. They rarely come face to face with the men who are directing 
the financial affairs of the nation. The press is a still greater loser than the 
public. It never gets into close touch with the Treasury and pays, in feet, 
very little attention to it. Criticism of its procedure is left to financial edi 
tors, who never dream of going near Downing Street. 

London lacks entirely that Interesting and influential class of journalists 
known as “Washington correspondents,” who haunt the White House and 
the Government offices on terms of perfect freedom and equality. So much 
trust is placed in their ability and discretion that everything is confidentially 
discussed with them, from questions of state to social gossip. They are the 
future Congressmen, ministers and bankers of the Republic. Often they 
can be advisers as well as journalists. It is remarkable how large a per- 
centage of them rise to positions of distinction and what a variety of talent 
develops among them. They are a recognized power in all the public depart- 
ments at Washington, especially in the Treasury. Every cabinet minister 
would frankly acknowledge his obligations to them and be sorry to lose 
them. In Downing Street, however, they would be quite out of their ele- 
ment. 

There the Finance Minister of the day has to be virtually supreme. He 
stands alone and apart from all popular influences. He has to bear the whole 
burden not only of the nation's finance but of its fiscal policy, for the two 
are closely interwoven. Tariff for revenue only, being the British motto, all 
tariff changes originate in the annual budget and have to be carried out in 
connection with it. The nature of the operation forbids any outside advice 
to be taken as to such changes. The only persons whom the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may consult beforehand are the heads of his own staff — the 
Permanent Secretaries of the Treasury, the Chief Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue and the Chief Commissioner of Customs. These men are, as a rule, 
capable experts, and ocasionally a genius like Lord Milnor originates among 
them. On a budget night a whole row of them may be seen “under the gal-* 
lery” ready to supply the Chancellor of the Exchequer with any special data 
he may need at a moment’s notice. 

This is the kernel of the British Treasury system — a Finance Minister 
surrounded by official experts. Between them they elaborate a combined 
financial and fiscal scheme which they present ready-made to the House of 
Commons. In nine cases out of ten the House of Commons adopts it with- 
out important modifications. It is one of the great party issues of the session 
and a Ministry would rather be beaten on any other question than on its 
budget. Of course, the budget will have had to be endorsed by the cabinet 
before being submitted to the House of Commons. Occasionally, but not 
often, the cabinet may be divided upon It, and then the consequences are 
likely to be serious. 

The existing chaos in British politics has resulted from the budget crisis 
of 1903, in which Mr. Chamberlain, and the then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Ritchie, between them rent the cabinet asunder. When Mr. Chamberlain 
launched his new policy of preferential duties in favor of British colonial 
produce, the first opponent he encountered was the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Ritchie not only dissented from the new policy but he stole 
a march on its author by proposing in his next budget to repeal the existing 
duty of a shilling per quarter on grain. He and his friends in the cabinet 
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evidently intended thereby to raise a clear free trade issue. And they suc- 
ceeded. Though Mr. Ritchie had nothing like the political weight or pres- 
tige of Mr. Chamberlain, his official position at the Treasury gave him the 
whip hand for the time being. Conversely, if he had agreed with Mr. Cham- 
berlain his official position would have made him an equally powerful ally. 
The two of them combined might have carried the cabinet with them and 
a united Conservative Party might have rushed the country into a British 
Empire tariff. 

Thus, in comparing the chief of the British Treasury with the chief of 
the United States Treasury, we find as much difference between these office- 
holders as in the offices themselves. The Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
has been from time immemorial a high office of state. Its holder is always 
in the cabinet and frequently, as in Mr. Gladstone's time, he is head of the 
Government. He has concentrated in his hands the entire fiscal and finan- 
cial administration of the country. Not only is he free from outside interfer- 
ence, but he cannot, except in special cases, seek outside advice. When he 
has large loan operations to carry through he may consult the directors of 
the Bank of England or some other authority on the money market, but 
when he thinks of meddling with the customs or excise duties he must not 
whisper it even to the wife of his bosom. The surprise must be sprung first 
on the House of Commons like a conjuring trick. 

Perhaps there is a little too much conjuring in the London fashion, as 
well as a little too much lobbying at Washington. To revolutionize a tariff 
in five minutes may be going as far to one extreme as log-rolling it in a tar- 
iff committee for five or six months may go to the other. But the contrast 
between the two national methods Is very interesting. In the United States 
finance committees are all-powerful. The personal and official equations 
are both smaller in Washington than they are in London. This is due to no 
mere accident on either side; it is a historical evolution that can be traced 
a long way back. 



Power of Committees of Congress. 

Committees of Congress have always played an important part in fiscal 
and financial affairs. The war of independence was to a large extent directed 
by committees and special commissions of various kinds. Every national 
emergency of later years, whether political or commercial, offered further 
scope for committees and tended to strengthen thedr position. So far has 
this tendency been carried that committees of Congress now undertake a 
considerable amount of work which in other countries, and in England espe- 
cially, is left to the various executive departments. The most omnivorous 
of them seems to be the Committee on Appropriations. It is steadily en- 
croaching on the most distinctive and important functions of a Finance 
Minister — the general control of public finance, the anticipatory adjustment 
of revenue and expenditure year by year, the revision of departmental esti- 
mates, and the framing of an annual budget. 

A priori it is open to discussion how far such difficult duties can be ade- 
quately performed by any committee. In every other country than the United 
States it is assumed that they are the proper work of an individual minister 
and that not every minister has the necessary qualifications for them. An 
English writer may here be permitted to remark without any conscious bias, 
that one of the best features of the British Treasury is its concentration of 
financial control in the hands of one strong, responsible man. The arrange- 
ment is not perfect by any means. It has its dangers and drawbacks and 
occasionally it has led to national disaster. If George Grenville had not 
been so headstrong a Chancellor of the Exchequer and if the House of Corn- 
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mons had kept a firmer hand over him, there might have been no stamp 
duties imposed on th6 American Colonies. 

Since then a good many more headstrong freaks have been indulged in 
by British Chancellors of the Exchequer, but they have provoked no call for 
a change in the “one man" system. Chancellors of the Exchequer are as 
powerful today as they ever were, and they do their work as well as they 
ever did. On the other hand, the financial prerogatives of the House of Com- 
mons weaken year by year owing to the futile fashion in which they are ex- 
ercised. The "passing of the estimates," which in theory is the special duty 
of the House, has degenerated into a tiresome exhibition of party squabbles. 
The mere mechanical operation of skimming through them demands an 
ever-increasing amount of time, in order to secure which the Government 
has to make an absolute claim on so many days of the session, generally 
about twenty. 

This arrangement, unsatisfactory as it is, still leaves the House of Com- 
mons a little ahead of the House of Representatives. The British estimates, 
if they are not properly revised iji Parliament, are at least presented in 
proper shape for revision. At an early period of the session every minister 
submits the estimates of his department and has a night assigned to him for 
explaining them. From his speech the press and the public obtain a general 
idea of their effect. If they wish to pursue the inquiry they have the printed 
estimates to examine as minutely as they please. The laches of the House 
of Commons is not therefore fatal. It may be atoned for to a large extent 
by private critioism. 

The saving feature of the British case is that the estimates themselves 
are framed, printed and issued to the public before the beginning of the 
financial year. Not only so, but they will have undergone the revision of 
Treasury experts, to say nothing of a few casual discussions in cabinet. 
They are not therefore run through blindfold. The mock revision of the 
House of Commons, supplemented by outside criticism of various kinds, ren- 
ders them fairly well known to the taxpayers. The British taxpayer is, in 
fact, exceptionally favored in the way of fiscal and financial Information. 
He could not wish to have the details of national revenue and expenditure 
put before him more promptly and explicitly than they are. Often he Is 
better posted about his Imperial taxes than about his local rates. 

No Accurate Forecast of American Receipts and Expenditures. 

According to the best information I could obtain at Washington the House 
of Representatives is even more at sea in its financial business ihan the 
House of Commons. It has no Finance Minister, no budget-maker, no budget, 
no comprehensive forecast of the coming year’s revenue and expenditure. 
It receives the estimates from the Committee on Appropriations in blocks, 
at odd times. It knows that however large they will not be final; that fur- 
ther installments will come later on, and that next session there is sure to 
be an aftermath of deficiency estimates, some of them almost as large as 
the originals. For example, the appropriations of 1899, amounting altogether 
to 673 million dollars, contained 347 million dollars of deficiencies from the 
preceding year. That was no doubt largely due to the clearing up of ex- 
ceptional expenditure during the Spanish War. But in 1900 the deficiency 
appropriations were again 47 million dollars in a grand total of 462^ mill- 
ions. In the session of 1904-5 they exceeded 25 millions in a grand total 
of 467 millions. 

Impersonal finance of this sort mav have served well enough when the 
national expenditure was only a few hundred million dollars a year, but it 
must break down under the strain of billion dollar appropriations. That 
risk is evidently foreseen both in the Treasury and in the Committee of 
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Appropriations. Suggestions are being made of possible safeguards against 
it, but none of them go to the root of the difficulty — namely, how to find 
room in the existing financial organization for an authority strong enough 
to check the estimates of all the departments and to adjust the revenues of 
the coming year to actual requirements. 

These are the two distinctive merits of the British Treasury and the 
distinctive weaknesses of the United States Treasury. Clear provision of 
public revenue and expenditure is a fundamental duty of every government 
to its taxpayers. It is so recognized wherever parliamentary rule exists — 
except in the United States. And the only explanation of its being ignored 
here is that the exuberant wealth of the country has given the Government 
an almost bottomless purse to dip into. But even billionaires may find it 
worth while to begin each year with a definite forecast of probable Income 
and outgo. 



l*ERSONNEL OF THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN TREASURIES. 

There are endless points of comparison between the British and United 
States Treasuries, but one or two must suffice. Nobody who has come 
in contact with them both can have failed to be struck by the contrast in 
their personnel. The upper ranks of the British Treasury are invariably 
University men, dignified, cultured and clear-headed. They are past masters 
in all the official routine of their departments and experts in all the branches 
of finance they are accustomed to deal with, but they are seldom in close 
f ouch with the business world outside. The City is a long way from Downing 
Street and official etiquette forbids them to have anything to do with it until 
they have earned their old-age pensions and are free to decorate the board 
of a joint-stock bank or a railway company. 

The Treasury at Washington is, as regards its staff, the antipodes of 
Downing Street. I doubt if it contains a single man above the “chloroform 
line.” Secretary Shaw himself appears to be well under it. The Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Keep, is not much more than half way up to it. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Director of the Mint would both be considered 
juniors in Downing Street. Not only are they young in years according 
to the British standard, but officially they would be regarded as juveniles. 
Few of them have seen more than three or four years' service. Assistant 
Secretary Keep has been only three years in his present position and he 
brought to it no special financial training, having been previously a lawyer 
in Buffalo. But he must have made good use of his time if one may judge 
by the thoroughness with which he does his work and the clearness with 
which he can explain its most intricate details. 

Mr. Roberts, the Director of the Mint, is an equally notable example of 
rapid evolution. He brought a fresh and vigorous mind to bear on a rather 
stale subject, and he has put new life into it. Both Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Ririgely were experienced bankers when they came to the Treasury, but 
their experience has no doubt been considerably enlarged at Washington. 
Intellectually they are still young and so are most of their assistants. Alto- 
gether, the United States Treasury staff are the sort of men Lord Beacons- 
field would have liked to have around him. He might have claimed them 
as proofs of his theory that the future belongs to the young. His paradox 
was wasted, of course, on Downing Street, where the academic ancients still 
remain in control and are likely to remain for another generation or two. 

The amount of work done in the two Treasuries will furnish another 
striking contrast. The British Treasury is, strictly speaking, not an operat- 
ing department at all. It collects no revenue and pays no bills over the 
counter. It handles no money apart from its own petty cash. It does the 
thinking and the*figuring, but most of the actual work is performed outside 
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by proxy. The headquarters of the Inland Revenue Commissioners are at 
Somerset House, nearly a mile away. The Commissioners of Customs are 
down in the vicinity of the docks, three or four miles away. The Mint re- 
mains where it has been for centuries, close to the Tower of London. 

In Washington the whole of these departments are in the Treasury build- 
ing. The Secretary of the Treasury has all of them within call. He can be 
literally his own Cashier, receiving and paying out money over his own 
counter. In the “Cash-Room/* which 4s one of the marvels of Washington, 
millions of dollars are turned over daily. There an American citizen can 
pay his taxes, cash a Government warrant or change a flve-dollar note. The 
British Treasury by various ingenious arrangements with outside institutions 
saves itself all that trouble. All taxes are payable into the Bank of England, 
either directly by the taxpayer himself or indirectly by the official collectors. 
The Bank maintains at its head office a special department for receipts and 
payments on Government account. It is not only cashier but bookkeeper 
for the Treasury. The academic financiers in Downing Street are thus re- 
lieved of much tiresome drudgery. 

In another respect the dignified British Treasury has a much easier time 
than its American counterpart. It is wholly free from the heaviest of the 
burdens which the latter has to bear — namely, the regulation of a large and 
complex currency. In the first place, the British currency is neither large 
nor complex; secondly, it is automatic and requires little or no official regu- 
lation; thirdly, what little regulation it needs is provided free of cost by 
that faithful and never-failing auxiliary of the Treasury, the Bank of Eng- 
land; lastly, there are neither National banks nor National bank issues to 
supervise in England. These exemptions involve a great saving of labor in 
Downing Street They free it from an immense amount of detail work that 
falls on the United States Treasury, giving it more time to devote to its 
proper fiscal duties. 

To sum up these many differences between the two Treasuries, the one 
confines itself to strictly fiscal functions and performs them very efficiently, 
while the other has had so much extra work heaped upon it that its own 
proper functions have at times to suffer. Within its narrow sphere the 
British Treasury is admirable, but it bears no comparison with the United 
States Treasury in the breadth and variety of its operations. As a practical 
school of finance the latter is unique. 

London. 



A USEFUL PROVERB. 

T HIS story about a prominent New York financier Is told in the “New 
York Press:” 

“The combination of pen, ink and paper has caused more trouble 
than all the spoken words of mankind since the beginning of the world. 
They tell it on Thomas Fortune Ryan: When he first began to exhibit his 
remarkable skill in monopoly the family preacher, meeting him on a visit 
to his Virginia home, said, ‘Young man, I want to give you a bit of fatherly 
advice.' 'I know what it is, pastor/ returned the rising master of finance. 
‘The same old song you preached so often when I was a boy — *Do right and 
fear nothing.' ‘No, no! Not at all, Thomas; I know more of the world than 
I did In those days. What I intended to say was — *Don't write, and fear 
nothing.' Ryan never forgot that injunction. They say Ije wears it in his 
hat, and lives up to it” 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 

COMMERCE. 

LOANS TO MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS. 



Loans to Manufactured of Timber and Saw Millers — Loans to Flour 
Millers— Loans to Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers and Whole- 
sale Importers. 

A LTHOUGH the operation of cutting down the forests of Canada and 
turning the fallen trees Into timber by hewing, or into lumber by 
sawing, is not generally called manufacturing, it will now be treated 
as such, inasmuch as both are carried on with plant, machinery, and tools — 
the last especially. The operations of the timber and lumber men of Canada 
hare been very different from those of the settlers who cleared the forest 
for the purpose of creating farms. For in the latter case the trees were 
absolutely destroyed; in the former, they were preserved as the raw material 
of manufacturing operations. No lines of business have called for such 
heavy advances from banks, and none have given rise to such large amounts 
of inland and foreign bills of exchange as those now to be considered. 

These two divisions of manufacture are so distinct from one another that 
they require separate treatment; the only point in which they coincide being 
that both require large tracts of timbered land, sometimes extending over 
thousands of square miles from which to draw the raw material for their 
operations. 

The first in order that will be taken up is the manufacture of square 
timber. In this trade, as in some previously mentioned, there are found in 
cooperation two classes of men, the one consisting of small jobbers, and 
the other of large operators. The first generally confine their labors to a 
small piece of forest territory, employing a few hewers and choppers on 
their own account; having in view the delivery of the product to some great 
firm at a central point, and working in subordination to it. These jobbers 
are often half farmers and half woodsmen; farming in the summer, and 
working in the woods in the winter; good judges of trees by long experience, 
and generally men of intelligence and reliability, not having, as a rule, much 
capital of their own, but being generally safe borrowers. Advances to these 
men are of moderate amount; for no banker would listen to an application 
from a jobber for such an amount as would enable him to send the product 
to a distant market, and compete with the larger men of the trade. 

Such jobbers carry on work during the winter; delivering their product 
and getting paid for it in the spring. Then they pay off advances. 

Sometimes, however, the banking operation is different. The large oper- 
ator may have a sufficient capital to supply these men with money as the 
work goes on* and also to supply them with the provisions needed in their 
camps In the woods. Or he may have credit enough with the bank to enable 
him to borrow money for the purpose. 
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In this case he will enable the jobber to obtain money from the bank by 
becoming guarantor for his advances. These advances are of course paid 
by the large operator when the lots of timber made by the jobber are de- 
livered. But a large operator, in addition to the supplies of timber that 
these jobbers may procure for him, will generally employ numbers of men, 
scattered over a wide extent of territory, to chop, hew, and haul the trees on 
his own account. The operations by which these scattered lots of timber 
are floated down subsidiary streams into a main river like the Ottawa, and 
then down the St. Lawrence into the coves of Quebec, the great emporium 
of the trade, are well known in Canada. It must, however, be evident that 
a large amount of money requires to be disbursed before the timber can 
finally be placed on board ship, and foreign bills of exchange drawn against 
it. This money for the most part, from the very beginning, has been ob- 
tained by advances from banks. 

An unusually large capital is required to carry on these operations, for 
the .timber growing on these tracts of territory must be owned by the mer- 
chant before a tree can be cut down. The land on which the timber grows is 
rarely valuable for settlement. And the timber merchant does not care for 
the freehold of the land at all. What he wants is the trees that are growing 
upon it. 

A system has therefore grown up by which the right of cutting trees over 
defined lines of territory is sold to operators under the name of limits. 
These "limits” are simply licenses to cut, renewable on payment of ground 
rent year by year. Yet so well established has the system of renewal become 
that they are highly valuable property, and constitute in many cases a large 
part of the capital of many wealthy firms. 

Before applying to a banker for advances for a season’s operations, it is 
usual for firms to own their limits absolutely, and to have paid for improve- 
ments on them, such as dams, slides, and water-ways. 

The operations of a woodsman require to be carried on for nearly twelve 
months before the timber is ready for market. Advances to such firms are 
therefore necessarily as long, and once entered upon they cannot be stopped. 
To atop advances when the whole floating assets of a timber firm are in the 
shape of half-hewn trees lying scattered over hundreds of miles of territory, 
would be disastrous on both sides. Bankers, therefore, are in the habit of 
considering the situation well before consenting to allow such advances to 
begin. And this consideration embraces not only the points common to all 
lines of business, such as capital, experience, and reliability, together with 
the security offered, but whether the bank can afford to carry such large 
loans for so long a period at all. 

But when a banker is satisfied that he can afford to make advances for 
so long a period, he will consider whether the amount desired is reasonable 
in proportion to his customer's capital, and the extent of the year’s opera- 
tions. Every timber maker lays out his plans a year beforehand, to get out, 
as it is called, a certain quantity. Upon this is based the number of men 
and horses sent into the woods, and the supplies of food and fodder provided. 
The number of sleighs, wagons, canoes and other requisites needs to be 
carefully calculated; in fact, the winter's operations of a timber-maker in 
the woods are of the nature of an expedition. For once dispersed amongst 
their camps in the forest, there they must remain until the spring. 

The timber-maker will inform his banker what he' intends to do; and the 
banker will doubtless have learned enough to estimate how much money 
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will be required to carry him through. It may be taken for granted that 
the borrower understands the trade, for no man could *carry it on for a 
month unless he did. 

Character and reliability will be considered as usual. But In the matter 
of capital wide differences will be found. Some of the wealthiest firms that 
Canada has known have been able to carry on the operations of a whole 
season involving immense disbursements without borrowing at all. 

But at the other end of the scale are men of capacity and character who 
have barely capital enough to own their limits. This, however, is a minimum 
requirement. To make advances to a timber-maker while someone else has 
a claim on his limits is a very rash proceeding, and has led, during bad sea- 
sons, to heavy bank losses. A banker, under all circumstances, will aim to 
be the first claimant; never the second. 

Limits can be assigned to a bank as security, as they are not real estate. 
They generally are so assigned. And very good security they generally prove, 
if valued with reasonable care. 

Risks to be Taken Into Account. 

But in addition to limits, the pieces of timber themselves can be assigned, 
and special legislation has been devised for the purpose. They are always 
stamped with a registered mark, and occasionally a bank will have them 
marked on its own account. It is, however, almost unheard of that a bank 
should lose its hold upon the timber, or fail to receive the proceeds when 
sold. The risks lie in another direction, viz., that the pieces shall stick fast 
in subordinate streams, or be carried away by floods on the larger ones, 
both involving the danger that many of them will never be recovered, or 
that the expense of recovering them will destroy the chance of profit. There 
is also the risk of a fall in the British market during the long period of 
work in the woods and of driving to Quebec. A drop in the price has been 
known of so serious a character as not only to destroy the chance of profit, 
but the possibility of realizing anything near even the cost of the article. 
Hence it is that bankers require to be satisfied beforehand of the ability of 
their customer to bear such reverses. 

In this branch of trade there is usually a distinct line of demarcation 
between the producer and the exporting merchant. The producer rarely 
exports his product; in fact, when he does so, the result is not always satis- 
factory. And the banker has something to say to this also; he has carried 
the risks of the producer’s operations for twelve months, and it is time that 
they should end. For undoubtedly a new line of risks begins when timber 
is shipped across the ocean. To whatever market destined, whether to 
Great Britain, or to the Continent of Europe, or any other market, the trade 
assumes an entirely new aspect when once the timber is placed on board 
ship for transport across the sea. Before that is done, the man who has 
produced it and carried it through all risks of navigation to a seaport has 
a right to be paid for it, and thus have the means of recouping his banker. 

With respect to bills arising out of the export of timber a practice has 
grown up which is peculiar to this trade. Every timber house in Canada 
has usually some corresponding house In Great Britain on whom it draws. 
Sometimes these houses are merchants of large capital in the seaports of 
Great Britain. Sometimes they are branches of the Canadian house, some- 
times they are London bankers. To these correspondents the bills of lading 
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are remitted; but the bills of exchange are drawn without reference to 
them. When such bills were accepted by a different corresponding house, 
they could stand on the merits of both drawer and drawee. But when the 
corresponding house was a branch of the other, the bills stood upon the 
merit of the drawer alone. In this case, it was for the banker to have thor- 
ough and up-to-date information of what the two branches of the house were 
doing. Casualties in this line of business, however, have not been frequent 
Only seldom in a quarter of a century has there occurred a failure on this 
side the Atlantic, and rarely indeed on the other, unless the English mer- 
chant had engaged in speculations foreign to his business. 

Saw Milling. 

Though the operations of the timber merchant and saw miller both com- 
mence by hewing down the trees of the forest, there is a marked difference 
in subsequent developments. The squaring of trees in the woods is a simple 
process, after which they only require transportation to market. But lumber 
and deals, in addition, need for their production an elaborate manufacturing 
process, carried on in expensive mills, filled with costly plant and machinery. 

But larger and finer trees are required for timber than for the others. 
There is a difference also in several respects between the manufacture of 
deals and lumber, the principal being that they are intended for different 
markets. 

Deals are wholly exported to Europe, while lumber is manufactured for 
the Canadian and United States market. Deals are much finer and more 
costly articles than lumber, requiring finer logs for the raw material and a 
more valuable kind of trees. Deals, moreover, are cut in pieces of three 
inches in thickness, while the standard thickness of lumber is one inch. 
Thus it comes about that on a given range of forest territory, the selection 
is made of the finest trees for timber, of trees of the second quality for deals, 
and of the third for sawed lumber. 

But of all these three there are many varieties, involving great differ- 
ences in value. Only a practised expert can judge rightly of such differences, 
and it is largely in the knowledge of what will be the best use to make of 
certain trees, so as to get the best possible value out of them, that a suc- 
cessful carrying on of the business of a lumberman depends. 

With regard to the mill itself, where the operation of manufacturing is 
carried on, great and irretrievable mistakes have at times been made, oc- 
casioning ruin to the operator and loss to his banker. 

A mill may be built in the wrong place, as respects water power, con- 
venience of receiving logs, or shipping lumber, or it may be built in too 
expensive a fashion for the work it has to do, or it may be fitted up with 
inferior plant and machinery. Hence the importance of a saw miller hav- 
ing a practical knowledge of machinery and also the faculty of using it 
profitably, as has already been shown. From all these considerations it 
will be evident that more capital is required in the saw milling business 
than in that of the making of timber; practically just so much more as is 
required to build and equip the mill and the adjoining storage grounds. 
In nearly all other respects the conditions are the saqie. 

Mills Should Not Be Encumbered 

Now, when a banker comes to deal with the account of a saw miller it 
is obvious that the first condition is that the fixed property shall have been 
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paid for t both the mill, and the timber limits. But if an exception may be 
made in either case, it should certainly not be In favor of the mill. A lum- 
berer whose saw mill Is not free from incumbrance is not in a position to 
ask advances from a bank. Limits are, as a rule, much more salable than 
saw mills; and, moreover, a bank can take security on them at any time. 

But now, supposing this preliminary to be as it should be, the saw 
miller desiring advances will state the quantity of lumber he is proposing 
to manufacture for the season. If the trade is brisk, demand strong, and 
profit good, he may determine to run his mill to its utmost capacity, and 
work it night and day. If the trade is dull and demand slack, he will no 
doubt be wise enough to run his machinery moderately. The banker (or 
his board of directors) will doubtless know sufficient of the conditions of 
the trade to Judge which of the two courses is more prudent, and regulate 
advances accordingly. 

The security taken will probably be the same as in the timber trade; 
namely, a transfer of the limits and a pledge of the logs and their product. 

In this trade, unlike that in timber, the banker requires to look nar- 
rowly after insurance. In the square timber trade no insurance is ever 
required, for the article is never out of the water. But saw mills and lum- 
ber are terribly inflammable articles, and in a large concern insurance to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands may be necessary to safety. 

All advances to lumberers and timber-makers should be made gradually, 
as the season advances, and as more and more money requires to be spent 
on the article to bring it to a salable condition. If they are asked for other- 
wise, there is reasonable suspicion that they may be used to pay antece- 
dent debts. 

When the lumberman's stock is in a finished condition, a distinction 
arises between its two varieties, viz., lumber and deals. The saw miller 
sells his deals for export to Europe. They go, therefore, to an Atlantic sea- 
port, and, as a rule, they are purchased by a merchant of the port. It has 
been customary for such merchants to give their acceptance in payment to 
the manufacturer; but, considering the very large sums such acceptances 
amount to, it has been common for a lien on the property to be held by 
the seller or his banker until the acceptances were paid. 

The manufacturer of sawed lumber, as distinguished from deals, has 
always found his principal market in the United States. It is here per 
haps more than in any other product that the interdependence of the two 
countries has been manifest Canada in proportion to her population has 
always had far more forest area than the adjacent States; hence it came 
about naturally that the lumber merchants of the latter, from an early 
period, looked to Canada as a market of supply. In many cases they 
formed permanent connections with the saw millers of the North, making 
arrangements, not seldom, to buy the whole product of certain mills at a 
schedule of prices agreed upon. Bankers therefore who kept the accounts 
of saw millers, would have the acceptances of such houses offered for dis- 
count and naturally became interested in their means and standing. For 
the discount had to rest on the credit of the parties to the paper, inasmuch 
as it was impossible for a Canadian banker to maintain a lien upon an article 
like lumber after it had passed beyond the borders of his own country. 

The lumber trade of the Northern States, with a few striking exceptions 
(one of them hereafter noticed), has for a long period been in the hands of 
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firms of tried character and sufficient means, not to speak of others of 
large wealth. This class of discounts has been subject to few casualties 
and has always been looked on with favor. One reason for this is that 
there is no speculative element in the trade, though it is subject to cycles 
of good and bad years, generally about five. The changes, however, either 
in the way of improvement or deterioration proceed slowly, and there is 
ample time for operators to prepare for changes, either by curtailment of 
business or enlargement, as circumstances call for it. 

The bad years in the trade are generally extremely trying, involving not 
only the doing of business without profit, but the carrying it on at a loss for 
years together. 

Yej the business has wonderful recuperative powers. At the end of a 
cycle of bad years it sometimes appears to be so prostrate as to be incapa- 
ble of revival. Not only the lumber itself, but all that goes to produce it. 
seems to have lost its value. Mills and limits, but especially the latter, 
become such a drug in the market as to become practically worthless. Such 
times as these try the faith and courage of a banker sorely. But if he is 
unwise enough to bring a customer’s account to a close at such a time, and 
sell his property at a price which results in a heavy bad debt, he is not 
unlikely to hear later on that the same property had been resold at a price 
which would have enabled his customer to pay his debts in full with the 
addition of several years of interest. 

Few bankers in Canada but have known cases of this kind, and some 
have seen such extraordinary cases as the realizing, after a lapse of years, 
for one-tenth part of a certain area of timbered lands a greater price than 
the whole was once sacrificed for in a time of depression. 

There is one feature of this trade in which it differs from almost every 
other in Canada, viz., that many Americans have crossed the border at 
various times and established mills on their own account. Not a few of 
such have become permanent citizens of the country, transferring to it not 
only capital, but themselves and all their interests. Some of the largest of 
the timber firms now in Canada are of this description; having acquired 
limits, built mills, and amassed wealth; becoming, it scarce needs be said, 
most valuable citizens and satisfactory customers to the banks. Natural 
it was for houses of this description to keep up close connections with 
lumber merchants in American cities; using them as agents or consignees. 
Such American houses would not seldom accept for the Canadian house in 
advance of shipment. In that case the banker would be advised of the 
fact, and use his judgment as to discounting the bills. If he did, he would 
take care that his own advances should be paid off before they matured, 
or that the proceeds of the bills should be used to take them up. 

The position which has resulted during recent years in the lumber trade 
from the strife of parties in politics in the United States and in Canada, 
has had the result of inducing not a few firms in the lumber regions of the 
States to acquire properties in Canada, and carry on their operations here. 
As the forests of the Northern States become more and more depleted, this 
step is likely to become more frequent. All that has been observed with 
regard to the migration in the earlier years in the trade applies in the 
fullest measure to this. 

The only other variety of banking transactions connected with this trade 
is in the case of American houses of such wealth and capital that they can 
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carry on the large operations connected with a Canadian branch of their 
business, without requiring bank advances at all. 

In this case all that a Canadian banker will be required to do is to give 
cash to authorized short date drafts upon the parent firm. But here an 
observation requires to be made. In cases of this kind it has sometimes 
occurred that a change of policy, or a change of times, brought about a dif- 
ferent style of dealing with Canadian banks, and that the cashing of sight 
drafts drifted into the making of permanent advances. An occurrence like 
this is fully opened up later on. 

On the whole the accounts of persons in this trade, while in many re- 
spects the most advantageous that a banker can carry on, are, at the same 
time, such as to require more technical knowledge and more good judg- 
ment, more foresight, and in difficult times, more courage and patience, 
than any other class of business that may be submitted to him. 

Advances to Flour Millers. 

This branch of manufacture differs from almost every other in the fact 
that the raw material is of a highly speculative character. 

The Produce Exchanges of Chicago, New York, and Montreal, on this 
side of the Atlantic; and of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow on the other 
(not to speak of Continental cities), are all the scene of transactions in 
grain to enormous amounts by persons who never either see, or handle the 
commodity, whose operations have a constant bearing upon prices. 

This has already been fully considered under the heading of “Advances 
to men in the grain trade/* What we are now concerned with are the 
operations of the men who turn the grain into flour, oatmeal, or other manu- 
factured products. 

Of these there were formerly a large number scattered over the grain- 
producing countries of both Canada and the United States, utilizing the 
numerous water powers to be found therein. Their little establishments in 
some cases would grow with the growth of the town or district, until they 
became of sufficient importance, not only to supply the country around 
them, but some distributing centre, whence it might be shipped across 
the Atlantic. In the early days of this trade the miller almost invariably 
sent his product for sale on consignment; drawing against it for a portion 
of its value, with the usual result, at length, of embarrassment on both 
sides. As matters progressed, consignments gradually gave place to pur- 
chase and sale; and this was carried out, not only with shipments to centres 
in Canada, but also to exports across the ocean. As time progressed and 
population increased, the mills situated along the line of water powers 
were enlarged in capacity, and steam called into aid, until in some centres, 
large establishments were to be found, whose brand became well known, 
not only in every part of this country, but also in the centres of population 
in Europe. 

In dealing with the men carrying on this business the banker will re- 
quire the same fundamental conditions as to full ownership of property, 
capacity, experience, and prudence which have been referred to already. 
But as every trade has its special requirements and dangers, the banker, 
in making advances to a flour miller, will take care to limit them to such am 
amount that his funds cannot be used for speculative holdings. 
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If the miller carries on his trade steadily, and sells as fast as he pro- 
duces, advances will never need to be more, as a rule, than will buy about 
a month’s supply of grain. 

There is no branch of manufacture which is so simple in character, 
which takes so little time, and which adds so little to the cost of the article 
as milling. A flour miller is not like a lumberman whose article takes 
twelve months to produce, nor a tanner or pork packer whose process re- 
quires weeks or months «.o complete, nor a cheese-maker whose product, 
when made, requires time to ripen. The product of a flour miller can always 
be sold. The world needs and buys it every day, so that the process of 
manufacturing could go on, if circumstances required it, without any accu- 
mulation of stock whatever. 

Some time, however, may reasonably be allowed for contingencies, both 
for obtaining a supply of grain, and of manufacturing, barrelling, sacking, 
and transporting to market. 

If the advances exceed the amount required to purchase a month’s sup- 
ply of raw material, the banker will need to be satisfied that the condition 
of the market, the difficulty of transport, the blocking of supplies, or other 
causes, may account for the excess. 

In a miller’s account, as well as a grain merchant’s, any indication of 
speculating on margin will need to be carefully watched and checked at the 
very outset. 

The banker will also be careful that his advances are not expended in 
additions and improvements to the mill; or in the purchase of an additional 
one, should some tempting offer be made. A man who desires to stand 
well with his banker will never be tempted to such a misuse of funds ad- 
vanced to him. 

This trade, unlike that of timber and lumber, does not move in cycles of 
alternate prosperity and depression. It has its changes, nevertheless, but 
they are of a more transient character. The market is ebbing and flowing 
continually; and there is a necessity for the miller, like the grain dealer, 
to keep a daily and hourly watch upon it. 

It scarcely needs to be added that every miller will act wisely in en- 
deavoring to make specialties, which will practically sell themselves at bet- 
ter prices than an article which has no name, however it may be pushed. 
To do this, he will, of course, be rigidly careful in selecting his grain, have 
his machinery up-to-date, and work his process at every step to the desired 
end. And men of small capital in this business, perhaps more than any 
other, need to beware of launching into operations larger than their ca- 
pacity or capital justify. It Is so easy to do it; easier in this trade than 
any other that can be named. But in no trade is there more reason for the 
observance of the old adage, 

’‘Vessels large may venture more. 

But little boats should keep near shore.” 

The principles laid down so far will equally apply to such manufac- 
turers as tanners, distillers, sugar refiners, and others of a like character, 
where larger capital in buildings and plant are necessary, but where there 
is not a large proportionate employment of labor. 

In all these there is required to ensure success a well chosen site, mod- 
ern buildings and plant, adequate capital, thorough knowledge of markets. 
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and if possible a special article with a well-known name and mark. And 
the banker who is applied to for advances (or for foreign credits under 
which he may be requested to surrender documents) will look carefully into 
all these points, so as to judge whether advances asked are of reasonable 
amount, and also whether, from the “working of the account,” if he has had 
it before, the business appears to have been carried on prosperously or not. 
This will stand him in special stead in times of depression, when it seems 
impossible to make profits in any line of business, and when that most dif- 
ficult alternative is presented, between making further advances and keep- 
ing a concern alive, or stopping advances altogether, with a certainty of 
bringing it to an end. In the former case, there is risk of increasing what 
may be a possible loss, tempered with an expectation of assisting a worthy 
customer over a difficult time, and avoiding a loss altogether. In the latter 
case there will be an absolute certainty of loss, with the wearing vexation 
of handling an insolvent estate, realizing stocks of merchandise (perhaps 
shipping them to distant markets, and waiting anxiously for returns), sell 
ing, or attempting to sell, mills, factories, lands, or ships; processes which 
every banker of experience has learned to dread as not only vexing to the 
last degree, but as almost invariably disappointing. 

In such circumstances nothing enables a banker to come to a sound de- 
cision better than a knowledge, not only of the customer himself (which is 
the first element), but a general knowledge of the business he is carry- 
ing on. 



COTTOH AND WOOLLEN MILLS, ETC. 

There are, however, maufacturers of an entirely different description to 
the foregoing. In fact, these are seldom spoken of as manufacturers at all. 

But we now have in Canada large developments of manufacturing inter- 
ests, such as were formerly confined to England and the older countries of 
Europe, and which crossed the Atlantic, and became established in New 
England and other parts of the United States at an earlier period than in 
Canada. These last have been largely, but not wholly, the growth of a pro- 
tective policy. 

It is not the intention of this work to discuss the debated question of 
Free Trade vs. Protection. The fact is simply noted that there are now 
established in Canada, as developed by what is known as the “National 
Policy,” cotton factories, woolen mills, iron-works, and many other manu- 
facturing industries, with respect to all which one particular point of differ- 
ence from the former ones is noticeable, viz., the large amount of mechan- 
ical labor that is required to carry them on. To produce the same annual 
output of goods in a cotton factory that would be turned out of a flour mill, 
for example, ten or even twenty times the number of artisans would be 
required. And the outlay for wages would be large, in a corresponding 
degree. Some of this class of manufactures are more indigenous to the 
soil than others; for example, woolen mills more than cotton mills; inas- 
much as part of the raw material of a woolen mill is a product of the 
country. Woolen mills were therefore known in Canada long before cotton 
mills were heard of. Such mills, however, were of a very simple type, and 
corresponded largely to the grist mills of primitive days. These woolen 
mills, however, have now developed, in many cases, into large establish- 
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ments in which goods are produced of a quality rivaling those of the old 
world. The same process of development has been seen in manufactures 
of iron, steel and agricultural implements. The blacksmith shops have 
grown With the growth of the locality. A primitive village has become a 
busy town or city, and the blacksmith of former days has expanded into a 
manufacturer of all kinds of goods in iron and steel, including machines 
for producing other things. Similarly the wagon maker and mechanic of a 
former generation is now the head of a vast establishment employing thou- 
sands of hands, and manufacturing agricultural machines, not only for the 
Canadian farmer, but for export to distant Colonies of the Empire and 
other countries. The little cabinet maker’s shop has grown into a vast fur- 
niture factory able to produce goods that can be exported to advantage to 
the mother country. 

This process of development is constantly widening, and embracing other 
articles, other lines, and still wider areas of production. 

All this must come under the cognizance of the banker; and the enter- 
prising men who have developed these enterprises will certainly seek to be 
his customers, and need his facilities, not only to give cash for the bills of 
their customers, but in the way of direct loans. 

With respect to these lines of manufacture, as has been observed re- 
specting others, the first and fundamental requirement of a sound business 
concern is, that if the customer owns the property it shall not be encum- 
bered; and second, that whatever advances are obtained shall be repre- 
sented by merchandise which has been paid for, or collectible debts. 

Jn entering on the business of dealing with manufacturers, the banker 
will soon ascertain that there are great differences between the skill and 
capacity of one manufacturer and another. Even when business is gen- 
erally prosperous, one man may succeeded and another fail. Of several 
men who are carrying on cotton mills, one may have a sounder judgment 
of raw cotton than another, as well as of the best time and place for pur- 
chasing the quantity needed from time to time, and of the best mode of 
utilizing machinery. A whole season’s productions may be damaged by 
errors in this respect. Men in the charge of woolen mills may also pro- 
duce goods of a pattern that will not sell, or they may acquire a name for a 
badly made goods owing to poor machinery. 

An agricultural implement maker may experiment upon new styles of 
machines; which styles may be unsuccessful, and have, practically, to be 
given away. It is not, therefore, enough that a banker’s advances should 
rest on merchandise as a matter of theory; for if they are employed to pur- 
chase poor raw material, or to produce merchandise that nobody wants, his 
reliance on merchandise may prove a delusion. Such things seldom hap- 
pen to an extent which makes banking advances absolutely unsafe. But 
they have transpired in the experience of bankers, both here and abroad, 
and they manifest themselves in the inability of the borrower to repay, or 
reduce advances as agreed upon. And they often result in the banker hav- 
ing to take security upon property for the unpaid portion of the debt. 

And here it is that one of the dangers of incautious banking arises. If a 
borrower has been able to obtain advances from a bank, while his property 
is mortgaged, the banker will have no recourse but to take a second mort- 
gage as security. Now, second mortgages, of all forms of security, are the 
most undesirable and delusive; for in a majority of cases the banker will 
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find that his customer has already obtained on the property such an amount 
as makes it impossible for anything additional to be got out of it. 

But the greatest danger in carrying a manufacturer's account is that 
the funds loaned for the purpose of producing merchandise may be diverted 
in the direction of fixed property. A maufacturing establishment is subject 
to constant requirements for repairs, improvements, or additions, either to 
the building, the machinery or the power. Circumstances often transpire 
that seem to call for unusual outlay; some accident to machinery; some 
bursting of a dam; some fire not wholly covered by insurance; all of which 
call for expenditure that cannot be met out of profits. Or the manufac- 
turer may be of a quick, inventive capacity; fond of trying experiments; 
calling for new machines or additions to buildings. 

In all these cases such expenditures should be met out of a reserve fund 
invested in a realizable form, or out of additional capital, or an issue of 
bonds. But in some cases they become a drain upon banking advances/ and 
cause such advances to assume the shape of a “lock up." In this manner 
many of the losses in the manufacturing districts both of England and 
Canada occurred. Indeed, to such an extent has this been the case at 
times, that a manufacturing concern has drifted from bad to worse, until 
bank advances were represented by nothing but buildings and machinery, 
which when realized left a debt behind, on which the banker might receive 
a dividend of five cents on the dollar. These are not fancies, but facts.* 

Loans To Wholesale Merchants. 

There is this fundamental difference between the wholesale merchant 
and the manufacturer; that the merchant, if his credit Is good enough, can 
put the whole of his stock upon his shelves without the expenditure of a 
single dollar except for freight and duties. Good credit will enable him to 
obtain all he wants from manufacturers on this side of the Atlantic, or from 
wholesale houses in England. But a manufacturer can do nothing of the 
kind. Prom the time that he begins operations he has to provide for a cash 
expenditure which never ceases until goods are ready for sale. In nearly 
every branch of manufacture he must pay cash for his raw material and his 
fuel. And the moment he begins the manufacturing process, his pay-roll of 
wages confronts him week by week, and must be met. There can be no 
possibility of asking credit here; not for a single week could wages be left 

• In one of the largest manufacturing districts of England a bank has long 
carried on business which had almost the whole of its resources employed in man- 
ufacturing accounts. Two principles have been rigidly observed in the manage- 
ment of this bank from the beginning, viz., that advances shall never exceed 
more than one- tenth of the annual output of the concern; and that all such ad- 
vances shall be paid off once a year. (This, of course, does not refer to the dis- 
count of trade bills.) This bank has had a career of singular prosperity amongst 
all the fluctuations of the trade of the district, and its losses have been a mere 
fraction of such as have been suffered by even well managed Canadian banks. 

It would be difficult to apply both of these rules to such lines of manufacture 
as saw milling and tanning, owing to the great length of the manufacturing 
process. But the last of them is an absolutely necessary requirement in every 
case. And the first, which implies that there should be a certain proportion be- 
tween the amount of advances and the annual output, is important as Indicating 
what is desirable in all manufacturing advances, the proportion varying, of course, 
with the condition of the business. 
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unpaid. In the case of the special lines of manufacture lately under re- 
view, where wages are a most important item of cost, the necessity of 
meeting the large sums required is the most harassing of all financial 
pressures. It presses indeed more heavily than the necessity of meeting 
acceptances and promissory notes, for the payees of these can be approached 
for renewal at a pinch, while a request to a body of workmen to defer pay- 
ment of wages is utterly impossible. And as payment is imperative, the 
manufacturer will naturally, in such circumstances, have recourse to his 
banker. 

Hence, it is more difficult to finance for a manufacturing establishment 
than for the business of a wholesale merchant. The latter, having the 
power to buy goods at all times on credit, has no reasonable ground for 
asking regular advances from his banker. His dealings should be confined, 
as a rule, to the discount of bills given by his customers. 

The only payments a wholesale merchant has to make, which are abso- 
lutely imperative, are the customs duties and freight on imported goods. 
It is just as impossible to ask credit here as it would be for the payment of 
wages. But no wholesale merchant could reasonably think of commencing 
business without capital, and the very lowest minimum necessary would 
be an amount sufficient to pay the duties on the stock requisite to com- 
mence business, and thereafter on his average stock. 

Once he has his goods dn warehouse, he can begin to sell, and with such 
facilities as bankers are now ready to offer for the cashing of customers' 
bills, a merchant may, from a financial point of view, be said to be able to 
sell for cash. Thus, by the time the payments for his stock become due, 
the proceeds of his sales ought to be sufficient to meet them. 

This elementary financial theory of a wholesale business becomes modi- 
fied by circumstances as time progresses, and no prudent man would be 
satisfied with being so wholly dependent on his credit with other houses as 
to have nothing left over after payment of duties. 

He will, of course, aim at having far more capital than that. But even 
on such a modicum of capital as is Indicated, it is clear that no necessity 
should arise for loans from a banker. From all which the rule may be de- 
duced that loans to a wholesale merchant (as distinguished from the dis- 
count of trade bills) should be considered as irregular in the nature of 
things, and only to be granted fn exceptional circumstances. 

When therefore a banker is applied to by a wholesale merchant for a 
loan in addition to a discount of customer's bills, he is put upon an inquiry 
as to why such a loan is required. The reason commonly given ie that 
goods are arriving in quantity in the Custom House and that the duties 
must be paid. But this, in itself, is not a good reason. For, as has been 
observed, the capital of such a house should be sufficient to provide for this 
requirement. The payment of customs dues can never take a merchant 
unawares. The necessity for it must have been seen long beforehand, and 
ample opportunity given for making provision. An application for a loan 
may therefore indicate that purchases have been too heavy; or that sales 
are not being vigorously pushed, or that an unsuitable stock has been laid 
in, or that the customers of the house cannot be depended on for payments. 
Any of these will cause the finances of a wholesale house to drag heavily, 
and they are all of such a character as to make a banker pause. The head 
of a house may naturally be unwilling to acknowledge that any of these 
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suppositions are correct, and some are very unwilling to talk to a banker 
on the subject Yet the application for a loan gives him the right to make 
inquiry; for experience shows that such things, if allowed to go on uncor- 
rected, may be the beginning of a course which will end in insolvency. 

There is this further reason for a banker’s caution in this matter, that a 
dealer in imported or manufactured goods cannot give a banker security 
upon them. A miller, a tanner, a pork packer, can pledge his product as 
security for advances under the warehousing clauses of the Banking Act. 
But a wholesale merchant cannot do this under the act. And there is rea- 
son for this distinction in the nature of things; for a wholesale merchant’s 
stock has almost invariably been bought on credit. The goods on his 
shelves are probably not yet paid for. It would therefore be contrary to 
every principle of equity to allow a merchant to pledge his goods for ad- 
vances while the claims of the creditors were unsatisfied. This being the 
case, it has become a practice for such loans to be applied for without secu- 
rity, and not infrequently for them to be granted in that shape. This cer- 

tainly is a deviation from sound banking practice. But the whole system 
of loans to wholesale merchants is exceptional, and requires exceptional 
treatment at the hands of a banker. 

The character of that treatment may be indicated as follows: 

No regular line of credit should be arranged for in respect of loans; 

that is, no amount which a customer can always have at his command. 

Second, advances should be temporary ; each being applied for on its own 
merits, with the explanation of circumstances. Third, they should only be 
allowed at certain seasons, and never last more than two or three months 
at the most. Fourth, renewals should not be granted. Indications of con- 
tinuance should be carefully watched and promptly dealt with. If advances 
become chronic, security should be insisted upon. Fifth, it is always desir- 
able, too, that when such advances are granted to a firm, the endorsement 
or guarantee of each individual in it should be obtained; for individual part- 
ners may have separate estates which the .endorsement would bind. If the 
business is carried on by a joint stock company, the guarantee of some of 
the principal stockholders would be desirable. 

By the observance of such rules as these, and with constant exercise of 

vigilance, loans of this character may be granted without unreasonable risk.f 

G. H.. 

Farmer General Manager Canadian Bank of Commence. 

tin the early days of joint stock banking In England and Scotland, when the 
business was not so well understood as at present, numbers of accounts in the 
manufacturing districts of England had drifted into the condition of being largely 
represented by fixed property. Half the cotton mills of Lancashire, the woollen 
mills of Yorkshire, and the iron foundries of the “black district” were mortgaged 
to the banks of that period, some of which were ruined by the heavy losses that 
ensued. These severe lessons have had their fruit in the improved style in which 
bank advances are made in these times to the mutual advantage of both the 
banks and their customers. The same condition of things prevailed In certain 
quarters at one time in Canada and with the same result of either embarrassment 
or absolute ruin. 

In a certain district of Canada where flour milling was a leading industry, it 
was well known at one time that nearly every mill it contained had fallen into 
the hands of the leading bank of the district by foreclosure of mortgage. This 
was the result of the style of business adopted by one who was known as a most 
enterprising and pushing manager, whose lavish dealing with the funds entrusted 
to him by nis head office had not only ruined the customers who dealt with him 
but brought about heavy losses to the- bank. 

The disposal of these properties and the operations connected therewith, 
formed a principal part or tne occupation of the officer who succeeded the en- 
terprising manager. If the bank referred to had been an independent one, like 
the banks In small towns in the United States, it would have been ruined beyond 
redemption; but, fortunately it was only a branch of a larger institution which 
could afford to lose large sums with no more consequences than temporary em- 
barrassment. 
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AGREEMENTS AS TO RATES. 

I NDIVIDUAL competition in foreign banking, as defined and discussed in 
the foregoing article, and which ha s for Its last word the cut rate, must 
be understood to apply only to the foreign banker's counter business; 
that is, the buying of commercial bills of whatever nature, or the selling of 
his own bill in odd amounts direct to his customers, as the business of such 
customers may require. Obviously, It does not pertain to the buying or 
selling of bankers’ clean bills, as in such cases the banker, if his operation 
requires it, must sell at such price as his bill will command in the open 
market, or buy at such price as he may be forced to pay. In this open 
market for bankers’ clean bills, therefore, the law of supply and demand 
must always have free latitude to work its will. And in a modified sense 
this law may be wisely applied to counter business as well, but not to the 
present extent, surely, of maximizing liabilities while minimizing profits. 
It is both reasonable and proper to Question the applicability of that prin- 
ciple whose operation continually demoralizes a great and vital business, 
lessens to an unjust degree the earning power of the ability and capital of 
its participants, and causes them to overstep all too often the limits of 
prudent and dignified banking. Very naturally, therefore, doubt as to the 
wisdom of unbridled competition as to rates arises in the mind of whoever 
sincerely and without prejudice endeavors to discover the source of the 
demoralizing influences now working their dark purpose in the foreign 
exchange business from day to day. 

By virtue of their experience *in buying and selling the various kinds of 
exchange, foreign bankers are surely in position to estimate correctly and 
fairly what rates would yield them a safe and proper return upon the 
capital and facilities which they provide. And just here it is pertinent to 
note that obtaining such rates from customers, in either buying or selling, 
is a right, an essential to the safe conduct of their business, upon which 
foreign bankers, one and all, should put themselves in position to insist 
openly and above board, with manliness and force. It is inconceivable that 
any customer would fail to see the justice of such insistence on the part 
of foreign bankers, or charge them with being extortionate, provided always 
that the rates quoted were not above those justified by sound banking. 
Conceding, therefore, that their ability to collectively and severally com- 
mand safe and proper rates, should they succeed in investing themselves 
with it, is a wholly just and tenable position, the first and most natural 
query is: How could foreign bankers accomplish this end? And how could 

they maintain such a position, once they had it? 

In attempting to make plain what is believed to be a feasible solution of 
this problem, it is in order to observe that for the purpose of obtaining a 
base from which foreign bankers may. uniformly reckon counter rates for 
the various kinds of exchange, it is first necessary to establish an official 
rate for demand sterling in the New York market. But since the manner 
of arriving at and establishing this official rate is to be discussed at length 
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in a future article, it may 'be conceded, for the time being at least, that it 
is possible to establish and maintain it from day to day, and that all foreign 
bankers whose bills are tributary to the New York market can be kept in 
constant touch with such official rate. With it, then, as a basis, foreign 
bankers should formulate and severally agree to a regular schedule of 
counter rates, to be uniformly quoted in selling exchange to customers. 
They should also agree upon a fixed point below the official rate, above 
which fixed point no banker should pay for any commercial bill, but allow- 
ing the utmost freedom of competitive bidding below and up to such fixed 
point This agreement should comprehend, as well, uniform commissions 
on commercial credits, sterling loans, or such other transactions as may be 
performed on a commission basis, and in which the rate is the vital factor. 

It will be seen that the effect of such an agreement would be to place 
a fair and certain profit in all transactions made under it, besides exerting 
a very potent influence toward market stability. It would put an end to 
the present demoralizing practice of cutting rates in order to secure busi- 
ness, yet would still leave the foreign banker free to influence custom in 
all ways consistent with legitimate competition and business enterprise. 
Further, it would restore the business of foreign exchange to the salutary 
plane of being worthy of the best mettle of the ablest bankers, and thus 
give a much-needed impetus to the labor of those engaged in this field. 
Such an agreement, if conceived in a spirit of justice, would also be entirely 
fair to the foreign banker's customers and would no doubt be welcomed by 
all of them who have a comprehensive view of their self-interest. Indeed, 
such an agreement would operate to the decided advantage of the counter 
buyer or seller of exchange, inasmuch as it would insure him fair and 
equable rates at all times. For whether they avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity or not, the present lack of uniform rates permits foreign bankers to 
charge as much as they can, and as little as they must, or pay vice versa; 
which fact actuates the counter buyer or seller, for the sake of his own 
interests, to continually maintain toward foreign bankers the attitude of 
the pioneer who ‘‘trusted in the Lord, but kept his powder dry." 

But the pith of the whole matter is this: the schedule of rates designed 
to form the basis Cor this suggested agreement between foreign bankers 
must be formulated with an eye single to what the capital, labor, facilities 
and risk involved are fairly worth. To exceed this would be as wrongful 
as the failure to exact it is unwise. And here it is in point to consider 
the experience of the Australian banks in London, who for years main- 
tained by agreement a margin of 22s 6d per cent, between the buying and 
selling rate for Australian business — a rate which appears to have been 
exorbitant, .since it attracted many merchant firms by its possibilities of 
profit, and drove the Australian Governments to the point of remitting 
their interest payments through these merchant firms rather than pay the 
rates uniformly demanded by the banks in question The result is that 
within the last year this rate of 22s 6d per cent, has fallen to 12s 6d per 
cent, and bidB fair to be driven still lower, even to the profitless point, by 
competition. Thus these Australian banks, by what might be termed over- 
agreement, have brought upon themselves a condition very similar to that 
which lack of agreement has brought upon foreign bankers on (this side. 
In the writer's judgment, the mistake which these Australian banks made, 
and for which they are now being called to rude account, was not that they 
agreed as to rates art; all, but that they agreed to maintain rates beyond 
what the service rendered was fairly worth. The fact that their agreement 
went to pieces — which is the ultimate end of everything having a fictitious 
foundation — is no argument against the justness or feasibility of the prin- 
ciple involved, since they appear to have applied it for the purpose of 
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extortion rather than safety. If they had > combined for the purpose of com* 
manding a uniform rate based upon what the service rendered was fairly 
worth rather than upon what the business would stand, the Australian 
Governments, and other customers as well, would certainly not have put 
themselves in the unreasonable light of refusing to pay the rate agreed 
upon. The purpose for which any social or business principle is applied 
governs the right or wrong of its application. Combination for the purpose 
of enforcing laws which make for the best interests of all is the highest 
type of social government, and if administered in the same spirit, this 
principle would operate with equal effect in the financial world. 

Admitting, then, that such an agreement, if formulated and made opera- 
tive by our foreign bankers, would go far toward restoring the business of 
foreign exchange to its proper state, the vital question arises: Would the 
parties to it live up to its provisions? By way of answer to this question 
there will no doubt be many opinions for and against, but it must be ad- 
mitted that the probabilities favor the affirmative, unless the human nature 
possessed by foreign bankers is a peculiar variety. The incentives to ad- 
here strictly to such an agreement would be many and strong. In the first 
place, the parties to it would be bound by the ties of self-respect and busi- 
ness honor, which none but the most cynical believe are, even in this day 
of vast hunger for gold, lightly cast aside in general business practice. 
Secondly, there would be the all-powerful incentive of self-interest. If a 
foreign banker entered into such an agreement believing that it w as to his 
own interests to do so — and he certainly would not become a party thereto 
otherwise — he would have the same strong incentive to abide by its pro- 
visions to the letter, or at least to intentionally do no acts contrary to the 
spirit of such an agreement. Further, if because of their failure to live 
up to it, such an agreement should gc to pieces and its effect be destroyed, 
foreign bankers would again be subject to the demoralizing practices which 
at present are making such havoc in the foreign exchange market — a con- 
dition which any foreign banker, having already bitter experience, wouid 
surely hesitate to bring again upon himself, were he once free from it. 
But over and above all these, as an incentive to his ability by; such an 
agreement, is the punishment which might easily and forcibly be visited 
upon (transgressors; for, owing to the peculiar interdependency between 
foreign bankers, it would be practically suicidal for any one of them to 
incur the organized ill-will of his fellows. The loss of business caste is no 
every-day matter, and this* could easily be made the lot of any who should 
violate their agreement. In support of this contention there is cited the 
New York Stock Exchange, an organization wherein the temptations to 
violate the rules are surely very great, yet such violations are comparatively 
few. The qualifications necessary to election to membership in this ex- 
change go far toward assuring obedience to the rules which a high sense 
of business integrity have dictated; but there is no doubt that the certain 
business disgrace following expulsion from this exchange constitutes in 
itself a very great bulwark against acts which are contrary to the spirit 
of its constitution. 

In forming opinions as to the feasibility of this suggested agreement as 
to rates foreign bankers should not depend too greatly on precedents, if 
such there be, for their guidance. Our conditions are peculiar to us. To 
paraphrase a noted epigram, the genius of American foreign bankers for 
their business will be measured by their ability to act wisely without pre- 
cedent. It is the writer’s belief that this agreement as to rates, if formu- 
lated and entered into for the purpose of putting themselves in position 
to command for all what is right for all. and no more, would be conducive 
not only to the best interests of foreign bankers, but to that of their cus- 
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tomers as well. The real enemy of safe and fair banking methods is the 
one who cuts rates to a point below (the demands of sound banking, and 
not those who combine for the purpose of being able to command the rates 
required by sound banking. The solution of this cut-rate problem, whether 
it come soon, or late, must comprehend the abolition of rate-cutting and 
the holding up of rates to the point agreed upon as safe and fair. 

New York. FRANKLIN DICKEY. 

(This series of articles will be continued in following numbers.) 



SCHOOL OF BANKING WANTED. 

I N an address a short time since, Professor Joseph French Johnson de- 
plored the lack of a school for bankers. He said, in part: 

“There is no business more intricate, none for which education is 
more needed, none where education would prove more valuable. Yet in 
the whole United States there is not a single school which really deserves 
to be called a school of banking or finance. There are plenty of schools 
for bridge builders, for dentists, for sea captains, for miners and for horse 
doctors. Even the man who draws the lines for a ditch or for a sewer 
must have had a special training. But for this, most difficult of all voca- 
tions, the one which handles the funds making all the others possible, the 
one which by a little folly may tie all the others up — for this business there 
is practically no training except that furnished by the school of experience. 

But that is not the worst. In our large cities it has become almost im- 
possible for a youth to learn anything about a bank's operations, even by 
experience.” 



BANK NOTES AND RESERVES. 

C HARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, of 
New York, and the well-known author of “The Principles of Money 
and Banking,” recently had the following to say regarding the relief 
that the hanks would be afforded by a proper system of bank-note issues. 

“Our system is so cumbersome and unscientific that a great many peo- 
ple in this country seem to have no knowledge of the true function of bank 
notes. For instance, it is being stated in various quarters that additional 
issues of notes would not relieve present conditions, because it is more 
credit and not more currency which is needed. The answer to this is sim- 
ple, if one understands the theory of a bank-note currency which is secured 
by a coin reserve, but is not issued upon a rigid deposit of bonds. 

If a bank can issue notes up to a certain limit, it will put out those notes 
to people who want currency. By just the amount thus put out, it will ob- 
viate the necessity of putting out legal-tender money. By the amount of 
legal-tender money thus kept in the vaults, reserves will be increased. By 
the amount of the increase in reserves, after allowing a proper reserve 
against outstanding notes, credit can be extended. In other words, if the 
banks had been putting out during the Christmas season for use in trade 
1100,000,000 in greenbacks in excess of the demand in quieter times, they 
would have been able to husband these greenbacks and make them the 
basis of four hundred million dollars in loans, if they could have issued 
their notes instead.” 
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THE NATIONAL BANKS. 

HOW THEY ARE ORGANIZED-RESERVES REQUIRED -EXAMINATIONS. 
BY LLOYD M. TILLMAN, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 



Organization. 

T HE preliminary proceeding in connection with the organization of a 
National bank is to make an application to the Comptroller of the 
Currency stating the desired title, location and proposed capital. 
The application must be signed by at least five persons who contem- 
plate becoming stockholders of the association, and must contain a state- 
ment as to the business and financial standing of the signers, and an en- 
dorsement by responsible parties personally acquainted with the applicants, 
in relation to the latter's character and financial responsibility. 

The minimum capital of a National bank is $25,000, where the popula- 
tion of the location of the bank does not exceed 3,000; a minimum capital 
of $50,000 with a population not exceeding 6,000, a minimum capital of 
$100,000 where the population does not exceed 50,000, and a minimum capi- 
tal of $200,000 in all places with a population of over 50,000. 

If the application meets with the approval of the Comptroller, the per- 
sons organizing must enter into articles of association, which should set 
forth the title, location, annual meetings, capital, directors, etc. The arti- 
cles of association and organization certificate must be executed in dupli- 
cate and the letter acknowledged before the proper officer, and one of each 
filed in the Comptroller's office, the other retained by the bank. 

If the articles of association do not provide for the directors, the share- 
holders should proceed to elect them. Each director takes an cath in 
which he swears that he will faithfully and honestly administer the affairs, 
and that he is the owner in his own right of the number of unhypothecated 
shares required by law, which is at least ten, except in $25,000 banks, which 
by an act of Congress approved February 28, 1905, has been reduced to five 
shares of stock. Three-fourths of the directors must reside in the State in 
which the bank is located. 

The association having complied with the requirements of the law, the 
Comptroller will issue a certificate of authority for the bank to commence 
business. This certificate must be published and proof of such publication 
forwarded to the Comptroller. 

When a bank is organized, the board of directors should adopt by-laws, 
stating the time of meeting of the board, the duties of various officers, all 
details relative to the business of the bank, and adopt a seal. 

In regard to the payment of a bank’s capital, fifty per cent, of the capi- 
tal stock must be paid in cash and payment certified by a majority of the 
directors and President or Cashder, and the balance in five subsequent 
monthly cash payments, certified to by the President or Cashier, under seal 
of the bank. 

A National banking association may, by a vote of shareholders owning 
twothirds of the shares, increase or decrease the capital stock to any 
amount, provided said increase or decrease is approved by the Comptroller. 
The full amount of Increased capital must be paid in cash. 
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The Act of July 12, 1882, empowers the extension of the corporate exist- 
ence of a National banking association whose period of succession is about 
to expire. An act approved April 12, 1902, provides for the re-extension of 
charter. 

So the provisions of law having been complied with, a National bank 
may continue in existence sixty years, unless by a vote of shareholders 
owning two-thirds of the shares it decides to go into voluntary liquidation, 
or is placed in the hands of a Receiver, or its charter expires by limitation. 

Reports. 

At the “call” of the Comptroller, which occurs at least five times a year, 
each association makes a report to the Comptroller’s office, showing in de- 
tail. and under appropriate heads, the resources and liabilities of the asso- 
ciation at the close of business on any past day specified by the Comptrol- 
ler. These reports are required to be sworn to by the President or Cashier 
of such association and attested by the signatures of at least three of the 
directors. The above reports must be published and proof thereof fur- 
nished to the Comptroller. The Comptroller also has the power to call for 
special reports when deemed necessary. 

Bach association is required to report to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency within ten days after declaring any dividend, the amount of such divi- 
dend and the amount of net earnings in excess of such dividend. This re- 
port is attested under oath by the President or Cashier. 

An idea of the growth of the National banking system may be appre- 
ciated when we compare the reports of condition of years past with those 
of the present day. The abstract of reports of condition at the close of 
business on December 17, 1896, shows 3,361 banks with resources and lia- 
bilities aggregating $3,367,115,772.81, whereas the abstract for November 9, 
1905, shows 5,833 National banks in the United States, Hawaii, Alaska and 
Porto Rico, with aggregate resources and liabilities amounting to $7,563,- 
155,823.55. 

The capital of National banks in New York city on December 17, 1896, 
amounted to $60,600,000, and the aggregate amount of resources and lia- 
bilities was $642,626,450.85; while on November 9, 1905, the capital was 
$106,550,000, and the aggregate resources and liabilities amounted to $1,481,- 
424,975.40. 

On December 17, 1896, Chicago’s National banks had capital to the 
amount of $21,400,000 and resources and liabilities of $155,054,524.76. Now 
the capital amounts to $24,700,000, and the resources and liabilities to 
$360,074,304.58. Thus it is seen that in a few years the National banking 
business has more than doubled. 

Examinations. 

As to the examination of National banks, aside from the verification of 
the liabilities, undoubtedly the most important work of a National bank 
examiner is the examination of the loans and discounts; that is “the milk 
in the cocoanut” of every National banking association. It is immaterial 
whether the security offered is the lumber paper of Maine, the cotton paper 
of Texas, the coal paper of Pennsylvaina, the mining paper of Colorado, the 
crop-moving paper, or unquestionable paper; each demands the same care- 
ful scrutiny and consideration. It is work of the highest confidential na- 
ture, requiring an examiner to be wide-awake and up-to-date, possessing a 
keen foresight, using discretion and* diplomacy, pluck and perseverance, and 
above all displaying tact and executive ability, with practical financial 
knowledge applied with good common sense. It is a difficult matter to be 
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come a good examiner. An examiner, to perform his work properly and 
thoroughly, is compelled to work constantly. 

Time or demand loans to individuals, firms, companies or corporations, 
with or without security, cannot be considered too minutely by the examiner. 

Loans should be well distributed and not limited to a few individuals, 
firms or corporations, or to a particular locality. Section 5200, U. S. R. S., 
provides that a loan shall not exceed one-tenth of a bank’s capital actually 
paid in. Bills of exchange drawn in good faith and against existing values, 
and commercial paper owned by the party negotiating the same, are ex- 
cepted; e. g., should A have a limit loan endorsed by B and B have a limit 
loan endorsed by A, being of the same interest, is contrary to the spirit if 
not the letter of the law. Again, should A. & Co. have a limit loan, and B, 
a member of the firm, have a limit loan, under the abore section the two 
loans are considered as one, therefore contrary to law. But should A sell 
B an article, and B give A a note for same, which A discounts at a bank, 
even though this was for an amount greater than one-tenth of the bank’s 
capital, it would not be subject to Section 5200, for it represents some com- 
modity and was discounted by the actual owner. 

Loans to different members of a corporation are not included in the lia- 
bilties of a corporation. This point was well illustrated in the failure of 
certain banks, not so long since, where each line in question stood alone, 
though it resulted disastrously to the banks, nevertheless being loans to 
incorporated concerns, were not contrary to law. 

Another important feature of an examiner’s duty is to see that the law 
is being complied with in respect to a bank’s reserve. Those who are con- 
nected with National banks should be able at any time to turn to the gen- 
eral ledger of their institutions and tell at a glance whether or not the re- 
serve at the close of business complied with the law. 

Central reserve cities must keep a reserve of twenty-five per cent, in the 
bank. Other reserve cities are requird to maintain a reserve of twenty-five 
per cent., one-half of which must at all times remain in the bank. For ex- 
ample, should a National bank in Washington have ten per cent, with the 
New York approved reserve agents, and fifteen per cent, in bank, the re- 
serve would be good. But should the reserve 4n bank be ten per cent, and 
fifteen per cent, with the New York approved reserve agents, the reserve 
would be deficient, for the excess with approved reserve agents cannot be 
counted as reserve, but only as an offset to “due to banks, etc.’’ 

The country banks are required to maintain a reserve of fifteen per 
cent., two-fifths of which must be available in the bank. 

A good point to remember in computing the reserve is that in reciprocal 
accounts with approved reserve agents, only the net balances should be 
considered in the calculation. 

To secure the designation of a city as a reserve city, it is necessary 
that three-fourths of the National banks assent thereto in a city of 25,000, 
and on the application of three-fourths of the banks in a city of 200,000 
inhabitants, such city may be designated as a Central reserve city. 

The examiners should see that the board of directors is managing the 
bank. In various addresses before the bankers of the country the present 
Comptroller has laid stress upon the duties of the board of directors of 
banking associations. If the board did their sworn duty, there would be no 
failures; as it is, hardly has a bank been placed in the hands of a Receiver 
until a great volume of criticism arises, and the officials of the Government 
become the targets for most of the wrong-doing and falsification of reports 
of bank officials. 
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FOR AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 



ACTION OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW 

YORK. 

C OMMERCIAL interests in New York do not appear to be in favor of 
Secretary Shaw’s suggestion for the issue of an emergency currency 
equal to fifty per cent of the bond-secured circulation. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through a special committee consisting of J. Harsen 
Rhoades, William A. Nash, Edward King and James T. Woodward, pre- 
sented a report on the subject, at a meeting of the Chamber on February 
1. Following the report of the committee, Jacob H. Schiff made a strong 
plea for a scientific bank-note currency. The report and address have at- 
tracted wide attention, and as they promise to mark the beginning of a 
vigorous campaign in behalf of currency reform, we present them in full 
below. 

Report of the Committee on Finance and Currency, New York Chamber 

of Commerce. 

To give National banks (5,833 in number, 2,600 of which have been in- 
corporated during the past five years, these latter with an average capital 
of $59,000) such largely extended powers of issue would, in our judgment, 
under existing currency laws, prove a most hazardous experiment. It 
would be impossible for the Comptroller’s office to efficiently safeguard 
such issues with the constant temptation to enlarge the circulation to meet 
local emergencies and speculative demands sure to follow as a result of a 
privilege so given. We have now eight classes of issues in our cunency 
system — gold coin, standard silver dollars, subsidiary silver, gold certifi- 
cates, Treasury notes, United States legal tender notes and National bank 
notes; and it is now proposed to add one more issue in the shape of emer- 
gency circulation. We do not deem such a course prudent or safe or 
advisable. 

All makeshifts are dangerous if tacked on to a system made up as it 
is of parts unrelated to each other — one created tp bridge over a crisis; 
another to meet an emergency in a demand for the purchase of silver 
bullion — and all permeated with the evils of fiat money. 

The great trouble is that this large amount of currency, especially of 
bank issues, is inelastic, and no means have been adopted through prompt 
redemption, by which this immense volume of promises to pay can be 
issued and redeemed and issued again, in accordance with the demands of 
trade and commerce. Even the redemption of National bank notes is 
limited to a total of three millions a month, thus tying up to a large extent 
the only source of redemption we have, and forcing upon the nation at all 
times a volume of currency which is not allowed by natural means to rise . 
and fall in amount according to the laws of supply and demand. 

We therefore are of the opinion that the law restricting the limit of 
redemption of National bank notes to $3,000,000 a month should promptly 
be repealed and the banks be permitted to issue and return their currency 
at will. 

Deposit of Public Funds. 

It is our judgment that the Secretary of the Treasury should be em- 
powered to deposit, in his discretion, public funds arising alike from inter- 
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nal revenue and customs dues in the National banks, against such security 
as the law may authorize, except the gold reserve held for the redemption 
of legal tender notes and such working balances as he shall consider ad- 
visable to maintain. 

To this might possibly be added a provision of law to exact a low rate 
— not less than two per cent, per annum — upon such public funds so de- 
posited and not secured by a deposit of United States bonds. In this way 
there might and probably would result a return in part of such moneys 
to the Treasury when, with the low rates of interest prevailing and a 
plethora of circulation in the moneyed centres of the nation, such moneys 
could no longer be used by the banks to advantage. If this result could 
be obtained it would prove of great service in preventing a redundancy 
of loanable funds. Let it be remembered that the best element of safety 
in connection with Government deposits or bank circulation* is to have 
ready an effective means to lessen the volume when in excess of the needs 
not of speculative, but of the business interests of the country, coupled 
with the power to expand in response to a legitimate condition requiring 
increased facilities. 

An emergency currency in our opinion for its effective operation re- 
quires that it shall be secured in the same manner and assume exactly 
the same form as the bank currency already in circulation; otherwise 
another form of currency is injected into the system which cannot be 
promptly retired as it should be when the necessity for which it has been 
called into being has ceased to exist. 

Address op Jacob H. Schiff. 

When at our last meeting I presented the resolution upon which the 
committee has just reported, and accompanied it by some extemporaneous 
remarks, I had no expectation that this would call forth, as has been the 
case, such considerable comment and discussion. Surely nothing was said 
which had not been said before and in better form, but thinking people 
throughout the country, it is apparent, have awakened to the necessity 
that something should be done to prevent a recurrence of conditions under 
which the country has heretofore become subjected to convulsions and dis- 
aster, convulsions always followed by years of depression and hard times. 
Even if it is not possible to prove the correctness of the assertion, never- 
theless there is a unanimity of opinion upon the part of those who have 
given the subject thought and consideration, that but for the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of our monetary system we would be spared much of the 
periodical suffering to which the coun ry has often had to submit, and that 
with our tremendous resources, with the genius and activity of our people, 
which practically make the entire world tributary to us, we would have 
long ago gained the international leadership, both commercially and finan- 
cially, in which, notwithstanding the fact that for thirty years the balance 
of trade has been in our favor, we are still wanting. 

Our merchants, who buy goods in China, Japan, South America and 
elsewhere, must, to our mortification be it said, still settle their transac- 
tions in London, Paris or Germany, just as the very money we loaned to 
Japan recently had to be remitted to London, even when needed to pay 
for goods purchased by the Japanese Government in the United States, 
during the conduct of the late war. 

The fact is, and this cannot be repeated too frequently, nor with too 
much emphasis, we shall never be able to free ourselves from the financial 
uncertainty, which more or less ever surrounds us, nor to permanently 
occupy a position as international financial factors of importance so long 
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as w© do not dispense with the clumsy currency system which has come 
down to us In part from the civil war and which, instead of having since 
become improved, has been permitted to grow from bad to worse until it 
now presents a hodge-podge of circulating mediums destructive of the best 
interests of a great commercial and industrial nation. 

Not that we have too small a volume of currency, as the report of the 
committee very correctly points out. Just the reverse. If anything, we 
suffer from a superabundance of circulating mediums — a currency redun- 
dant, inelastic and unresponsive to the legitimate requirements of com- 
merce and trade. 

Nothing but gold or notes based upon gold, and hank notes issued in 
accordance with scientific economic principles, to serve as the vehicles 
of commerce and trade, has any legitimate justification to circulate as 
money; but I fear it is useless to hope that our monetary system can, be- 
fore the country has gone through further suffering and gained further 
costly experience, become reconstructed in accordance with this simple 
but nevertheless correct proposition. 

It being, however, a condition and not a theory which confronts us, it 
behooves us to consider what can be done to protect ourselves, so far as 
this is practicable, against the ills and shortcomings of a situation which 
for the present we appear powerless to remedy as radically as should be 
done. 

Because of this large volume of currency of various sorts we have to 
deed with, and a great part of which in periods of inactivity becomes un- 
remunerative, seeks then illegitimate channels for employment and in con- 
sequence is to a great extent found unavailable when activity again returns, 
ways and means need be sought — clumsy as these under existing conditions 
may have to be — to assure an increase and decrease in the volume of money 
in accordance with the legitimate demands, as these shall from time to 
time develop. 

The recommendation made in the report of the committee, that to as- 
sure more elasticity to the circulating medium banks should be permitted 
to surrender their circulation at will, is not likely to greatly aid in a solu- 
tion of the problem before us. Such surrender would not be determined 
by the condition of commerce and trade, nor even of the money market, 
but rather by the price of Government bonds and the convenience and ad- 
vantage of the banks, just as the increase in National bank circulation is 
to a great extent determined by similar considerations. 

Unfortunately, as has already been pointed out, it cannot under the 
existing system be avoided, that the Treasury play a leading part in the 
regulating of the money supply. To minimize this undesirable situation, 
the recommendation of the committee, that all Government funds — except 
the gold reserve and a reasonable working balance — should be, under legal 
authority to be obtained, deposited in the National banks upon proper se- 
curity and that a reasonable rate of interest, not less than two per cent., 
be exacted by the Government upon its deposits, deserves every considera- 
tion. This would assure a return by the banks in times of superabundant 
ease of the deposits which cannot be legitimately employed, while in turn 
in times of activity the Treasury would be in a better position to again 
supply the funds not wanted because not needed in times of inactivity. 

On the other hand, extraordinary conditions will arise, as has often been 
and as again will be the case, when even our large volume of currency 
becomes temporarily insufficient and a situation is created which, when 
aggravated by distrust and loss of confidence, brings forth disaster, such as 
we are unfortunately acquainted with and under which the country has 
repeatedly been made to suffer severely for extended periods. Even with 
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our undesirable fiscal systetfi it should be possible to devise methods 
through the adoption of which extreme convulsions and suffering, such as 
we have periodically experienced, can be at least in part alleviated and 
against a recurrence of which we should seek to protect ourselves instead 
of being satisfied in these times of prosperity with the thought of “after us 
the deluge/' 

We cannot, I know, finally settle this all important question in this 
Chamber — but we can and should lead the way, and I believe the country 
expects us to do so. In the desire, therefore, that something be done by 
the Chamber which shall at once put this important subject into shape for 
serious consideration and practical treatment if results are to be attained, 
I move as follows: 

“That the report of the committee on finance and currency be received 
and placed on file, and further, 

That the president of this Chamber name five of its members who shall 
have power to invite and join with experienced men from other centres to 
act as a commission, which shall carefully consider the subject of currency 
reform and eventually report its conclusions, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the President of the United States." 

The motion was carried. 



A WELL-DESERVED COMPLIMENT. 

A GRACEFUL compliment is paid to the Hon. Hugh H. Hanna, of In- 
dianapolis, by Mr. Charles A. Conant in his new book, published by 
Harper & Bros., “The Principles of Money and Banking." Mr. 
Hanna, as organizer of the great conventions in Indianapolis which contrib- 
uted to the enactment of the gold standard law, rendered services which 
led the New York Chamber of Commerce to order an oil portrait of him for 
their new building. Mr. Conant was associated with Mr. Hanna in the 
work for sound money, and gives a brief sketch of the history of the move- 
ment in the chapter on “The Evolution of the Gold Standard." Mr. Conant 
was also one of the members of the Commission on International Exchange, 
of which Mr. Hanna was Chairman, which did so much to secure stable 
exchange in the Philippines, Mexico and Panama, and sought the same ob- 
ject in other countries. Mr. Conant indicates his admiration for the man 
who bore a large share in the burden of these contests by dedicating his 
new book “to Hugh H. Hanna, whose unselfish labors have done so much 
to establish a sound monetary system in America and extend it to other 
parts of the world." 



A FORTUNE HONORABLY ACQUIRED. 

I T is asserted by the “Chicago Journal” that Marshall Field's great for- 
tune was free from taint. The “Journal" says: 

“Though Marshall Field's fortune is one of the greatest ever accu- 
mulated by man, there is no tainted money in it. That is his epitaph and 
eulogy. He began with nothing and in fifty years gathered together a hun- 
dred millions. Where else on earth, and in what other time, would such a 
career have been possible? The progress of this man from obscure poverty 
to enormous wealth is a magnificent testimonial to the resources of the 
country, the prosperity of its population, the excellence of its Institutions. 
Only among a free people, under a government that protects without ham- 
pering the governed, could such a phenomenon appear." 
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TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 

By CLAY HERRICK 

BOOKS, RECORDS AND FORMS FOR THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 

— Concluded. 

Sitxdry Forms for the Estates Dihsion of the Trust Department. 

T HE exact form of the Tax Book — in which property upon which the 
trust company is to pay taxes as agent or trustee or in other capac- 
ities is listed — will vary according to local conditions. The forms 
given herewith are adapted to use in the State of Ohio. Figure 75 shows a 
form for the record of taxes on city property. The record covers two pages, 
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Fro. 75 .— Tax-Book (City Property), Right-Hand Page. 



City Property. 
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Fig. 75.— Tax-Book (City Property), Left-Hand Page. 



Out of Town Property. 




Fig. 76.— Tax-Book (Out-of-Town Property) Left-Hand Page. 



* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the Maga 
zine. page 31. 
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the second page shown in the figure being opposite the first. The same is 
true of the record of taxes on out-of-town property, the two pages of which 
are shown in Figure 76. Figure 77 shows a form for record of taxes on 
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Fig. 78.-Tax-Book (Out-of-Town Property), Bight- Hand Page. 



Personals. 
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Fig. 77.— Tax Book (Personal Property). 

personal property, and Figure 78 a form for the record of water rents. These 
forms should all be used under one cover, either permanently bound or in 



loose-leaf form. 
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Fig. 78— Tax-Book (Water Taxes). 



Trust companies doing a considerable probate business, especially if they 
are called upon to administer large estates, find it necessary to keep a Probate 
Claim Docket, the standard form of which is shown in Figure 79. This may 



PROBATE CLAIM DOCKET. 
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Fig. 79.— Probate Claim Docket. 

be used either in a permanently bound book or in a loose-leaf binder. This 
form provides for a complete list of all claims presented against each estate, 
with all necessary details regarding each claim. Attention has already been 
called, in Figure 6*, to the Probate Settlement Docket, also used by some 
companies. 

• Bankers 1 Magazine, August, 1905, page 176. 
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For every payment made by a trust company in behalf of any of its 
trusts, it is of course imperative that a voucher be obtained. In the handling 
of many trusts, such as that of executor, a voucher for every item of expendi- 
ture must be filed with the court at the times when reports are submitted to 
the court. Because of this fact, some companies deem it advisable to obtain 
for each expenditure two vouchers, one marked “original” and the other 
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Fig. 80.— Voucher. 

“duplicate; ” the former is to be filed with the court, and the latter to be 
retained by the company. 

Figure 80 shows a common form of voucher. Before payment of the bill 
described, the voucher is marked “correct” by the bookkeeper, and “ap- 
proved for payment ” by the Trust Officer. The size of this voucher is by 
7 inches. It is intended to be folded once, crosswise, so that when filed away 




,Ftg. 82.— Trust Department Check. 
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the information given on the back, shown in Figure 81 may be easily read. 

The vouchers for each trust are numbered 
consecutively as issued. For keeping 
track of the proper numbers to be given 
to vouchers as issued, a convenient device 
is to have on large card- boards, or pasted on 
the covers of the department check-book, a 
list of the different trusts in alphabetical 
order, the name of each trust being followed 
by a list of numbers succeeding those of the 
current voucher numbers. As each voucher 
is issued, the number given it is scratched 
off the list of numbers ; so that the correct 
number for the next voucher issued is 
readily seen without the trouble of referring 
to the journal of the trust concerned. 

This department usually keeps its unin- 
vested funds on deposit with the banking 
department of the company, and makes all 
payments by check : and the memorandum 

“Check No. •” in Figure 81 refers to the 

number of such a check. A customary form 
for the department check is shown in Figure 
82. The bookkeeper gets the debit items for 
entry in the books of this department from 
the stubs of this check book. He obtains 
the credit items from credit slips, one form 
of which is shown in Figure 83. 

Statements of accounts required by the 
courts are usually made on ordinary journal- 
ruled statement paper, the entries being 
made in chronological order, items for 
principal account not being separated from those for income account. 
In monthly or annual statements to beneficiaries or to the makers of 
trusts, however, the items on the two accounts should be shown 
separately. Figures 84, 85 and 86 show different forms for statements to 
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Fio. 86.— Statement to Beneficiaries. 

beneficiaries, designed, as will be seen, to show separately the items in 
principal and income accounts. That shown in Figure 86 is arranged for use 
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CREDIT INCOME ACCOUNT. 

•■Estate of.,?''"'*' ;:■/ ••' '•• 

Interest 
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Fio. 83.— Credit Slip. 
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Fig. 86.— Statement to Beneficiaries. 



in connection with the individual trust journal shown in Figure 14.t The 
statement, it will be noted, is practically a copy of the journal; and the 



♦ Bankers 1 Magazine, October, 1905, page 491. 
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stenographer simply copies the entries from the journal without inter- 
mediate copying by the bookkeeper. 

It is a growing custom for individuals to deposit their wills with trust 
companies, especially in cases where the trust company is made executor. 
In receiving wills the trust company undertakes to safely keep same and to 
deposit them with the proper authorities as soon as possible after the decease 
of the testator. Figure 87 shows a form for the Record of Wills on File. 
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Fia. 87.— Record or Wills on File. 

This is a card form, the cards being kept in a case in the vault, and being 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

In the above articles the writer has attempted to give the principal kinds 
of records and forms used by the average trust company to record the history 
of its business in the trust department. There are of course companies under- 
taking special lines of work which call for varieties of forms not included in 
the above sketch; and besides forms for such special lines of work, the 
individual preferences of the officers in different companies add many forms 
of greater or less utility which from the nature of the case it would be neither 
possible nor useful to attempt to include here. There is also a class of forms, 
legal or semi-legal in character, which the trust company uses constantly in 
its trust department, but which it has not not seemed best to discuss in the 
present articles. These include forms of bonds, stock certificates, voting 
trust certificates, certificates of participation and so forth. The exact form 
of such documents depends in the first instance upon the particular con- 
tract involved, and in the second instance upon the individual views and 
preferences of the lawyer or lawyers who prepare them. And while there 
is of course a general similarity in the forms used, the considerations just 
named result in such differences in details in documents of this character that 
it would be difficult to fix upon what could be called standard forms. 

(To be continued,) 
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By EDMUND D. FISHER, 

SECRETARY FLATBUSH TRUST COMPANY. BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 



R ESERVES for trust companies is the vital question at the present time 
in New York State, particularly because a bill on the subject is pend- 
ing before the Legislature. This bill amends the banking law by in- 
serting a new section to be known as section one hundred and sixty-four, 
and provides that “every trust company shall at all times have on hand in 
lawful money of the United States an amount equal to at least fifteen per 
centum of the aggregate amount of its deposits, if its principal place of 
business is located in any city of the State having a population of eight 
hundred thousand and over; an amount equal to at least ten per centum of 
the aggregate amount of its deposits, If its principal place of business is 
located elsewhere in the State. The amount thus to be kept on hand shall 
be called its lawful ndoney reserve. One-half of such lawful money reserve 
may consist of money on deposit, subject to call with any bank or trust com* 
pany in this State having a capital of at least two hundred thousand dollars, 
and approved by the Superintendent of Banks as a depositary of lawful 
money reserve.” 

The New York State Bankers* Association, which Is said to be responsi- 
ble for this measure, has for some time given voice to the feeling that the 
banks were placed in a disadvantageous position in relation to trust com- 
panies. This was corrected a few years ago to some extent by equalizing 
the State tax to one per centum on the capital, surplus and undivided profits 
Of both classes of institutions, and last year when a bill was passed requir- 
ing trust companies, on the call of -the Superintendent of Banks, to report 
quarterly and simultaneously with State banks. The reserve question would 
thus seem to be the last one at issue, unless the banks desire actually to 
become trust companies. It must, however, be recognized that there is a 
broad field of usefulness for each class of Institution. Certain localities re- 
quire strictly the commercial bank, while some neighborhoods are better 
served by the trust company. 



Rbsebvb Requirements op the Various States. 

The subject under discussion naturally falls under two heads: Is a re- 
serve necessary for trust companies, and if so, what reserve shall be re- 
quired by law? It will be helpful to a fair understanding of this matter to 
examine the laws of various States on the subject Twenty-two States, 
either by law or through the regulations of a supervising authority, require 
trust companies to keep reserves, as is shown by the following tables: 

• Summary of an address before the Brooklyn Chapter American Institute of Bank 
Clerks, January 25. 
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It is thus found that twenty-two States require a reserve for trust com- 
panies, while sixteen differentiate between balances in banks and actual 
cash on hand, five recognizing United States, bonds or other approved secu- 
rities in lieu of bank deposits. The average reserve for twenty-two States, 
omitting from the calculation the maximum for large cities, the minimum 
rate for time deposits, and making no deductions for time or trust deposits, 
is found to be 18 2-11 per cent. This percentage is based upon a range from 
fifteen per cent, to twenty-five per cent., only five States making any dis- 
tinction as to size of cities. The sixteen States differentiating between 
cash and balances require an average reserve of 17.49 per cent., calling for 
bank balances of 11.04 per cent, and actual cash of 6.45 per cent. 

In view of the attitude of so many States on the subject, there would 
seem to be no question that when the matter is given any consideration by 
legislators it is deemed necessary to require a substantial reserve for com- 
mercial and demand deposits. When time deposits have been referred to, 
ten per cent, is the minimum rate mentioned, and every trust company of- 
ficer well knows that so-called “trust funds" are generally invested, and 
cannot possibly be subject to reserve requirements except as to uninvested 
balances. 

The quarterly report of trust companies bearing date November 9, 1905, 
shows total deposits of $1,092,850,000. of which $184,935,000 was in form of 
trust funds and certificates of deposit, say, sixteen per cent.; by far the 
greater proportion therefore being on demand. 

As a basis for determining what would be a fair maximum for the State 
of New York, take the reserve which Is the average for the sixteen States 
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which have evidently given the subject the most careful consideration and 
analysis. This is 17.49 per cent. Deduct from 100 the sixteen per cent, 
proportion of time and trust companies now held by the companies of the 
State and make the following calculation: 17.49 : 100 : :: x : 84: the re- 
sult is 14.69 per cent. 

It will be seen from this standpoint that fifteen per cent, as the maximum 
rate proposed in the bill now pending is manifestly fair. The proportion 
of actual cash called for by the sixteen States is 6.45 per cent. The trust 
company financiers of New York Cit? should certainly be conservative 
enough to better this by 1.05 and accept the rate of 7%, as provided by the 
measure now pending before the State Legislature. Five per cent, through 
the State, where deposits are not subject to such fluctuations as in the 
large cities, is not sufficiently below the average of 6.45 to be material. In 
fact, allowing a deduction of sixteen per cent, as before for time and trust 
deposits, the proportion for the minimum cash reserve would be 5.41. 

The writer as a trust company officer is therefore emphatically in favor 
of the reserve requirements proposed in the measure under discussion; 
namely, a maximum reserve of fifteen per cent., with per cent, in actual 
cash. When trust companies were fewer they might have been justified in 
relying upon the banks for cash. Since they have become so numerous and 
in many instances active competitors in the same territory with banks, it 
is both unfair and unsafe for such a status to continue. It is surprising 
that the trust companies as a body have not frankly met this issue, rather 
than have permitted dictation by the banks of the State. Warning notes 
have been sounded for years by the New York State Bankers’ Association, 
the New York Clearing-House and more lately by the Superintendent of 
Banks. The time has come when these warnings must be heeded. The 
trust companies should now join the banks in supporting harmony of pur- 
pose, and with no note of discord work for the pasage of what must be con- 
sidered a sound, sane and conservative measure. 



RELATIONS OF. BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 

T HAT there is room enough in the financial world for both the banks 
and trust companies, was the burden of the address made on Thurs- 
day, January 25, before the American Institute of Bank Clerks of 
Brooklyn, by Mr. Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and author of the recent work on “Money and Banking.” 
Mr. Conant called attention to the fact that the National banks of New 
York and the country had not failed to grow steadily, in spite of the growth 
of the trust companies. The National banks of New York City, he pointed 
out, showed net earnings of only $5,059,428 in the year ending September 
1, 1894, but increased these earnings to $16,108,170 for the corresponding 
date of 1900, the year of industrial expansion, and showed earnings of 
$15,560,515 for the year ending September 1, 1905. The slight falling off in 
the total for 1905, Mr. Conant attributed to special conditions in the six 
months ending September 1, 1900, when earnings were $10,281,339, against 
only $5,826,831 for the preceding half of the year. That the distribution 
was more healthful in 1905, because it was more even, was shown by the 
fact that the net earnings for the first six months were $7,510,029, and for 
the second half of the year, $8,050,486. The National banks of the United 
States showed net earnings for the year ending March 1, 1894, of $52,422,069, 
and paid dividends of 6.8 per cent, upon their capital. For the year ending 
March 1, 1900, net earnings were $69,981,810, and dividends paid were 7.9 
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per cent. For the year ending March 1, 1905, net earnings were $105,196,154, 
and dividends paid were 9.2 per cent. 

A growth of two hundred per cent, in eleven years in New York and one 
hundred per cent, in the country at large, Mr. Conan t considered evidence 
that the banks were getting their share of the new business legitimately 
pertaining to commercial banking. He pointed out that there were several 
differences between National banks and trust companies, and that because 
of these differences it was not necessary to require from trust companies 
the same reserve as from banks. National banks were endowed by the 
Federal Government with the note-issuing function and with the legal privi- 
lege of carrying as cash the reserves of National banks throughout the 
country. They were thus the pivot of the whole National banking system, 
and were justly required to keep adequate reserves to meet great emergen- 
cies as well as current demands. The speaker believed that it was quite 
proper to require some reserves from trust companies and that the recom- 
mendation of Bank Superintendent Kilburn was not a bad one — that trust 
companies should keep against deposits payable on demand a reserve of 
fifteen per cent., of which one-third should be in legal-tender money. 

He believed that the interests of both National banks and trust com- 
panies would be promoted by harmony of action, rather than by hostility, 
since each had an important function to perform in the evolution of the 
financial power of New York. 



GEO. W. YOUNG ON THE RESERVE QUESTION. 

T HE “North American Review’' for February contains an article by Geo. 
W. Young, of New York, on the question of increasing the trust 
company reserves. He says, in part: 

“The report of the Banking Superintendent up to the beginning of 1905 
shows that the deposits of the trust companies of New York city amounted 
to $1,014,730,542. Of this amount $269,707,402 were deposits in trust, while 
$593,332,331 came under the head of ‘general deposits.’ The third group, 
comprising the $151,190,808, consisted of amounts due trust companies, 
Savings banks, banks and bankers. 

Of the $593,832,331 characterized as ‘general deposits,' a very large 
proportion is in time deposits, against which it is not pretended that a cash 
reserve should be maintained, any more than it is that one should be main- 
tained against the $269,707,402 of deposits in trust proper. Just what pro- 
portion of the trust company deposits might come under the head of a bank- 
ing business is entirely uncertain. Available data bearing on the subject 
are too inadequate for a specific statement. There is one fact, however, 
which Is Illuminating. It is found In the relative clearings of the trust 
companies and those of banks. As has been pointed out, the New York 
trust companies, with two exceptions, withdrew from clearing-house facili- 
ties when the rule regarding reserve became operative. During the year 
1903 the clearances of the banks aggregated $64,724,920,947. Those of the 
trust companies during the same year, five companies not reporting, amount- 
ed to only $4,632,034,356. This was slightly In excess of seven per cent of 
the bank clearances. In 1904 the bank clearances through the clearing-house 
amounted to $68,071,858,413. During the same year, five companies still not 
reporting, the clearances of trust companies, as represented by all checks 
paid against deposits, amounted to only $4,929,048,797. 

As the facts just cited show, to require a cash reserve against the total 
trust company deposit would be to Impose upon them the necessity of main- 
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taining such a reserve against enormous amounts which of right should be 
exempted from entailing such conditions. 

The reserve proposed is not a necessity demonstrated. The record of 
experience is not available for that line of argument. The most that is 
claimed is that it is a necessity threatened. 

The inference sought to be drawn is that between the trust company 
depositors and the loss of their deposits there is no safeguard, no matter 
how faithful to their responsibilities the trust companies may have been in 
the past. 

It is in this suggestion that there lurks so much of misrepresentation, 
or at least misunderstanding. It tends to becloud several very important 
facts. It ignores the vast resources behind which, as a matter of fact, the 
trust company depositors have been intrenched and their interests safe- 
guarded. It obscures the very important fact of the restrictions regarding 
investments and the maintenance of security deposits with the State under 
which trust companies are placed, and it leaves out of the reckoning not 
only the vast trust company capital and surplus of over $200,000,000, but 
it takes no account of the actual cash reserve which in practice is main- 
tained by the trust companies. 

Against their total deposits of $1,014,730,542, at the beginning of 1905, 
the trust companies of the city of New York had cash in bank amounting 
to $158,555,903, and cash in hand amounting to $31,302,136. The law re- 
quires that the banks maintain a cash reserve of twenty-five per cent, on 
deposits. This applies to their trust company deposits, as well as those of 
individuals. The banks, therefore, had in their vaults on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1905, twenty-five per cent, of the $158,555,903 of trust company deposits, 
or $39,638,975. This was ready trust company money. It was just as 
available as the $31,302,136 actually in the trust company strong boxes. 
In other words, here was a total cash reserve of nearly $71,000,000 actually 
maintained by the trust companies. It is over two per cent, in excess of 
the cash reserve recommended by the Superintendent of Banking. If it be 
objected as an Injustice to the banks that they carried over half of this 
and paid interest on it, the answer is that they did not have to carry it 
and pay interest on it if they did not so elect, and that their action pre- 
sumably was prompted by their Interests. 

If the banks really feel that the lack of a cash reserve In the trust com- 
panies* vaults is a menace to depositors, the query naturally arises as to 
why they do not take a step, easily within their own power, to remedy the 
error. By the very simple process of refusing to pay interest on trust com- 
pany deposits, they could force Into the trust company vaults the reserve 
which they think It so necessary to have there. It is curious that this 
solution of the problem never occurred to any of the banking interests 
which have been so active in pressing the proposed trust company reserve 
legislation.” 



VALUE OF ORGANIZED EFFORT. 



A T a recent dinner given by Mr. Geo. W. Young to the Presidents of 
the trust companies of the State of New York, Mr. Young said: 
“The Comptroller of the Currency, who honors us with his presence 
here tonight, estimated lost year that the banking power of the world 
amounted $33,607,000,000, of which the United States contributed nearly 
$14,000,000, twenty-five per cent, of which, or something over $3,750,000,000, 
being contributed by the trust companies of the United States, nearly one- 
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half of which was represented by the resources of the trust companies of the 
State of New York. 

Our growth in resources within the past decade have been phenomenal, 
approximating $1,000,000,000, and the depositors, sharing in our profits in 
the receipt of interest on their accounts, number nearly 250,000, which 
undoubtedly represents a clientele of over a million. 

We have paid our stockholders in dividends during the past ten years the 
enormous sum of $60,000,000, and our surplus and capital amount to over 
$220,000,000, and incidentally we are now contributing yearly to the State 
of New York an annual tax of over $2,000,000. This tremendous growth in 
resources and power, apart from the responsibilities which of necessity 
accompany any such power, must necessarily impress us with the wisdom of 
close co-operation and the maintenance and extension of this Trust Com- 
pany Association. 

This association should not be permitted to degenerate Into a mere per- 
functory organization, but should become and continue an agency of ever 
increasing power and usefulness. Such an organization as this, representing 
such powerful forces, should be safeguarded' almost to the same extent as 
the institutions which compose it, and should be a vital instrumentality of 
effectiveness and a source of originating influence. 

Other banking interests of this State realize the strength and effective- 
ness and necessity of organization thoroughly systematized. They have 
their Bankers’ Sections and other agencies ever alert and aggressive. In 
New York city they have their clearing-house, a time-honored association, 
which stands (in the public mind at least) for what is conservative in 
finance, for a trust company to become a member of which, is, as we all 
know, as difficult as the proverbial passing of the camel through ihe needle s 
eye, or the entrance of the rich man into the kingdom. 

Most of the trust companies, on the other hand, for some time past have 
among other things in the matter of their clearance stood alone. 

I am not prepared to say that this standing alone has been or is the 
wisest course for the general public interest. Such a result, however, what- 
ever else it indicates, is proof of the increasing strength of these corpora- 
tions. Nevertheless, in my opinion, the old-time relations between the trust 
companies and other financial institutions should either be restored and 
renewed) — if they can be said to have been interrupted — or a closer alliance 
among trust companies themselves through this organization or otherwise 
must be entered into. 

The precise form as well as the substance of the closer alliance must be 
the subject of conference, discussion and recommendation, and only then 
final decision. 

In any such alliance it must be apparent to all that the day of taxation * 
without representation is past and the mist companies have the right to 
expect to be consulted in the consideration of all questions of financial 
policy affecting the people of this great State. They have earned the right 
at least to have a voice in all questions relating to the regulation of their 
own affairs. 

There is a reserve power within us which, if exercised, we can be entirely 
confident will be abundantly sufficient to carry into effect any wise deter- 
mination which we may come to in this matter. 

No other financial interest should be in advance of ourselves in making 
suggestions to us. Trust companies should lead and not follow in what 
makes for real progress in the financial future of their own institutions, and 
while giving due consideration and weight to tradition and old practices, 
there is no reason that they should concede that innovation is heresy.” 
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NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 

S UPERINTENDENT KILBURN, of the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment, issued a statement on January 22d showing the condition of the 
eighty-two trust companies in this State on January 1, 1906. This 
-statement is based on the extra report called for by the State Banking 
Department, in order to affordi comparison with the January report in pre- 
vious years. 

The total resources are $1,312,799,130, a decrease of $51,216,885, as com- 
pared with January 1, 1905, when the total resources were $1,364,016,015. 
The aggregate of the loans on collateral is $656,945,362, a decrease of 
$24,504,352, as compared with the aggregate on January 1, 1905, when it was 
$♦>81,449,715. The surplus, however, has increased $55,022,453. It is now 
$159,487,998, while one year ago it was but $104,465,545. The statistics follow: 

RESOURCES. 

Bonds and mortgages $89,217,919 

Amount of stock and 'bond investments 300,223,870 

amount loaned on collaterals 656,945,362 

Other loans 75,407,431 

Overdrafts 118,118 

Due from banks, bankers and brokers 7,211,191 

Real estate 17,771,114 

Cash on deposit 123,149,941 

Specie 20,732,816 

Degal tenders and notes of banks 4,083,239 

Cash items 1,821,599 

Other assets 16,116.530 

Total $1,312,799,130 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $64,850,000 

Surplus, on book value 159,487,998 

Deposits subject to check 816,529,425 

Certificates of deposit 93,689.682 

Amount due trust companies 34,534,784 

Amount due banks and bankers 33,553,965 

Preferred deposits as follows: 

Due savings banks 40,489,761 

Due savings and loan associations 1,070,967 

Due as executor, etc 32,830,600 

Deposits preferred because of pledge 1.000,625 

Deposits otherwise preferred 1,428,613 

Other liabilities 33,332.710 

Total $1,312,799,130 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Surplus on market value $165,712,135 

Surplus after charging and crediting accrued interest . . 167,006,873 

Interest and commissions received during the year 56.132,694 

All other profits received during the year 11,007,730 

Amount of interest paid to and credited depositors during 

the year 31,873.580 

Amount of expenses of the institution during the year, 

excluding taxes 10,399,516 

Amount of dividends on capital stock declared dunnr year 10,227,750 

Taxes paid during the year 2,301,390 

Amount of deposits made by order of court 4,268,448 

Amount of deposits on which interest is allow'ed 991.213,737 

Amount of bonds and mortgages invested in during year 173,996,833 
Amount received from bonds and mortgages paid or sold 

during the year 150,773,594 
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PROPOSED RESERVE LAW. 

O N January 24 Senator Stevens introduced a bill in the New York Leg- 
islature to amend the banking law so as to require trust companies 
to keep a fifteen per cent, reserve against deposits, if the principal 
place of business is in a city having a population of 800,000 or more, or a 
ten per cent, reserve elsewhere. One-half of such reserve may consist of 
money on deposit subject to call with any bank or trust company having 
a capital of at least $200,000 and approved by the Superintendent of Banks. 

If the reserve falls below the amount required, the trust company shall 
not increase its liabilities <by~ new loans or dividends until the full amount 
has been restored. If the trust company fails to make good its reserve thirty 
days after notice has been served by the Superintendent of Banks the com- 
pany shall be deemed insolvent 



WHAT IS NEEDED TO STRENGTHEN BANK SUPERVISION. 

I N his recent address to the Convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at Washington, D. C., the Comptroller of the Currency made the 
following statement: “It is very hard to tell when the bank is beyond 

hope and really is insolvent." 

This is the secret of the whole matter of bank supervision, as is shown 
by the common experience of bank supervisors of all kinds and degrees, State 
and National, in the field or in the office. 

The remedies suggested by the Comptroller are very good. However, the 
real need of bank supervision in the United States, is legislation. State and 
national, giving the powers charged with supervision authority in their 
discretion to close any bank which they deem to be conducted in an unsafe, 
dangerous, or unlawful manner. Uuder the present state of the Federal law 
as well as practically all of the State laws which the writer has examined, 
the supervisory departments can close a bank only when they know such 
bank to be insolvent. 

The difficulty of determining at just what time solvency ceases and in- 
solvency begins is inherent. The bankers themselves in charge of the bank 
are often under the same difficulty, and are unable to name the exact day 
upon which insolvency begun. However, all parties can determine, and do 
determine when there are practices being employed which are unsafe, and un- 
lawful. When the supervisory departments meet these conditions they 
should have power under the law to lock the door and apply for a Receiver. 
The bank can defend in court against the application, and place the burden 
upon the department of showing that the practices being carried on were 
unsafe or illegal. 

If banks knew that the supervisor possessed such power under the law, 
they would be careful; and the practices which lead to insolvency would not 
be employed in bank management. This plan of beginning an action against 
a bank to forfeit its charter for violations of the law is all right, but the 
department should have the power to close the bank first, and bring the 
action afterwards. There is too much notifying, and admonishing, and warn- 
ing, and cautioning, requesting, and calling attention to violations of the 
law; all of which is addressed to men who know that there is no vigor be- 
hind it all, which is compulsory; that it is merely advisory of their con- 
sciences. If the law is to say that certain practices are illegal, then it 
should also give power to the proper department effectually to put a stop 
to such practices, and all the letter writing in the world will not ac- 
complish this result. The law should determine and specify what practices 
are unsafe and illegal, and then give power to compel obedience. 

Paul F. Cooper, 

Bank Commissioner Oklahoma Territory. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 

BANKERS. 



All the latent decisions affecting hankers rendered by the United 8tates Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazixb'b Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions," included in this 
Department. 



LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS— STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS— DELAY 
OF COMPTROLLER TO MAKE ASSESSMENTS. 

Supreme Court of the United States, October 17, 1905. 

GEORGE C. RANKIN, RECEIVER OF THE HUTCHINSON NATIONAL BANK V8. EDWARD 

E. BARTON. 

In the case of a suit against a stockholder of a National bank to recover the 
amount of an assessment upon his stock, the statute of limitations com- 
mences to run from the time the Comptroller lays the assessment, and no 
delay of the Comptroller to make such order will set the statute in motion. 

As the power of the Comptroller is derived from a statute of the United States, 
it cannot be controlled or limited by the statutes of a State. 



In error to the Supreme Court of Kansas. 

McKenna, J .: The question in this case is the application of the statute 

of limitations of a State to the liability of a stockholder of a National bank 
before the amount of such liability has been ascertained and assessed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The trial court held the statute applicable, 
and its judgment was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the State. 

The petition was filed November 13, 1902, and averred that the Hutchin- 
son National Bank became insolvent in 1893, and plaintiff in error was ap- 
pointed its Receiver. On July 9, 1894, the Comptroller of the Currency 
ordered an assessment of $75,000 upon the individual liability of the stock- 
holders, being $75 on each share, to pay the debts of the bank. After appli- 
cation of the amounts collected, and after further accounting, it was found 
necessary to make another assessment, and on November 20, 1900, the 
Comptroller of the Currency made another assessment of $19,000, being $19 
upon each share. It was averred “that said assessment was made just as 
soon as discovered, in the exercise of diligence, to be necessary, and just as 
soon as it was ascertained that the first assessment and assets of the bank 
were insufficient.” The amount due from defendant in error was $627, for 
which judgment was prayed. A demurrer was sustained to the petition on 
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the ground that it showed on its face that the cause of the action was barred 
by the statute of limitations of the State. 

In sustaining this ruling, the Supreme Court of the State said: (1) “That 
although the cause of action arose under the act of Congress, which pre- 
scribed no limitation on the remedy against stockholders, the statute of the 
State applied; and (2) the statute commenced to run, not when the assess- 
ment was made against a stockholder, but was put in motion by delay in 
making the assessment. Prior decisions of the Supreme Court of the State 
were relied on for this conclusion. They established the local law to be, it 
was said, that when an act to be done is wholly within the control of the 
party suing, he must perform it within a reasonable time, and such time 
cannot extend the period within which the action would be barred if no such 
preliminary step were necessary. And it was decided that the averment of 
the petition, that the second assessment was made as soon as it was dis- 
covered to be necessary, was a mere conclusion of the pleader, which was 
countervailed by the facts alleged. 

We think the court overlooked the official character and power of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the decisions of this court declaring them. 
A National bank is an instrumentality of the United States; its circulating 
notes are guaranteed by the United States; and if the United States should be 
compelled to pay them, the United States has a paramount lien on the assets 
of the bank for reimbursement. The administration of the bank’s assets is, 
therefore, vested in the Comptroller of the Currency as an officer of the 
United States. He appoints the Receiver, and directs his acts. The indi- 
vidual liability of a stockholder can only be enforced by his order. The 
provision is as much for the benefit of the stockholders as for the United 
States, and it is indispensable to the bringing of a suit against the stock- 
holder. In other words, the liability dates from the order of the Comptroller. 

It was said in Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 Wall, 498, 505, 19 L. ed. 476, 478: 
“It is for the Comptroller to decide when it is necessary to institute proceed- 
ings against the stockholders to enforce their personal liability, and whether 
the whole or part, and, if only a part, how much, shall be collected. These 
questions are referred to his judgment and discretion, and his determination 
is conclusive. The stockholders cannot controvert it. It is not to be ques- 
tioned in the litigation that may ensue. He may make it at such time as he 
may deem proper, and upon such data as shall be satisfactory to him. This 
action on his part is indispensable whenever the personal liability of the 
stockholders is sought to be enforced, and must precede the institution of 
suit by the Receiver. The fact must be distinctly averred in all such cases, 
and, if put in issue, must be proved.” Subsequent cases have reiterated 
the doctrine (McDonald vs. Thompson, 184 U. S. 71, 46 L. ed. 437, 22 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 297; Studebaker vs. Perry, 184 U. S. 258, 46 L. ed. 528, 22 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 463). 

As the power of the Comptroller is derived from a statute of the United 
States, it cannot be controlled or limited by State statutes. 

A motion is made by defendant in error to dismiss the writ of error for 
want of Jurisdiction in this court. It is manifest from what we have said 
that the motion is without foundation. 

Judgment reversed and cause remanded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion. 
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RIGHT OF STOCKHOLDERS TO INSPECT BOOKS OF BANK— REMEDY 
IN SUCH CASE— POWER OF STATE COURTS. 

Supreme Court of the United States, October 30, 1905. 

J. W. GUTHRIE, ET AL., VS. HENRY O. HARKNESS. 

A stockholder of a National bank has a right to inspect its books for a 
legitimate purpose, and this right may be enforced by mandamus. 

The court will not compel such an inspection under all circumstances, but in 
issuing the writ will exercise a sound discretion, and grant the application 
under proper safeguards to protect the interests of all concerned. 

A writ of mandamus in such case may be Issued by a State court. 



In error to the Supreme Court of the State of Utah to review a judg- 
ment which affirmed a judgment of the District Court for the Second Judi- 
cial District of Weber county in that State, awarding a writ of mandamus 
to compel the directors of a National bank to permit a stockholder to inspect 
the books at such times as would not interfere with the business of the bank. 

The defendant in error was the owner of nearly one-fifth of the capital 
stock of the Commercial National Bank, of Ogden, Utah. As such shareholder 
he applied for leave to inspect the books, accounts, and loans of the bank, 
which was refused him. He alleged the reasons for seeking such inspection 
to be that he might ascertain the value of his stock in the bank, and whether 
the business affairs of the same had been conducted according to law. He 
charged that loans had been made to the patrons of the bank of more than 
one-tenth of the capital stock, in violation of law, and that an Inspection of 
the books, accounts, and loans of the bank would reveal other irregularities. 
Upon the hearings in the District Court the following findings of fact were 
made: 

“ 1 . That the Commercial National Bank of Ogden, Utah, is a corporation 
organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the United States; 
that said corporation is doing a banking business in Ogden City, Weber 
county. State of Utah; that the capital stock of said bank is $100,000, divided 
into 1,000 shares of the par value of $100 per share. 

2. That the defendants are directors and have under their control and in 
their possession all books, papers, accounts, and loans of said Commercial 
National Bank 

3. That there is no acting Cashier of said bank, and that there has been 
no such Cashier since the 1st day of November, 1902; that J. W. Guthrie is 
President, A. R. Heywood Vice-President, and R. T. Hume is Assistant 
Cashier of said bank 

4. That on or about the 1st day of February, 1903, plaintiff made a 
demand upon said directors, at the banking house of said bank, and also 
upon J. W. Guthrie, as President, A. R. Heywood as Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of said bank, and upon R. T. Hume, as Assistant Cashier of 
said bank, for permission to permit plaintiff to inspect all books, accounts, 
and loans of the said bank, and plaintiff made demand for such inspection 
at such time or times as would not interfere with the proper conducting 
and operating of said bank 

5. That each and all of said persons refused permission to plaintiff to 
inspect the said books, accounts, and loans of said bank at any time or at all 
and they still refuse to permit such inspection. 

6. That the plaintiff is the owner and has in his possession 183% shares 
of the capital stock of said bank, of the par value of $18,333.33, and that said 

5 
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stock appears on the stock books of said bank in the name of the said 
plaintiff. 

That plaintiff sought and now seeks the inspection of the books, accounts, 
and loans of said bank for the purpose of ascertaining the true financial con- 
dition of said bank, and also for the purpose of ascertaining the value of his 
stock in said bank, and also for the purpose of ascertaining whether the busi- 
ness affairs of the said bank have been conducted according to law. 

The court further finds that sufficient reason exists for the inspection of 
said books and accounts of said bank.” 

Upon this finding the court entered a judgment requiring the defendants 
to permit the plaintiff to inspect the books, accounts, and loans of the bank 
at such time or times as would not interfere with the business of the bank. 

Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the court: 

While the State has no power to enact legislation contravening the Fed- 
eral laws for the control of National banks (Davis vs. Elmira Sav. Bank, 
161 U. S. 275), Congress has provided that, for actions against them at law 
or in equity, they shall be deemed citizens of the State in which they are 
located, and that in such cases the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States shall have such jurisdiction only as they would have in cases between 
Individual citizens of the same State (25 Stat. at L. 433, chap. 866, U. S. 
Comp. Stat 1901, p. 508). If the stockholders had the legal right to enforce 
inspection, there is no room to question the authority of the State courts to 
enforce the right by granting the proper relief in a judicial proceeding. 
(Petri vs. Commercial Nat. Bank, 142 U. S. 644; Continental Nat Bank vs. 
Buford, 191 U. S. 119-123.) 

Upon review in the Supreme Court of Utah, the judgment of the District 
Court was affirmed, it being held that it was the common-law right of the 
shareholder to have the inspection demanded, and that the same had not 
been cut down by the act of Congress regulating the business of National 
banks (27 Utah, 248, 75 Pac. 624). 

There can be no question that the decisive weight of American authority 
recognizes the common-law right of the shareholder, for proper purposes and 
under reasonable regulations as to place and time, to inspect the books of the 
corporation of which he is a member. Morawetz, in his work on Private Cor- 
porations, $ 473, vol. 1, says: 

“However, in the United States the prevailing doctrine appears to be that 
the Individual shareholders in a corporation have the same right as the 
members of an ordinary partnership to examine their company’s books, 
although they have no power to interfere with the company’s management” 

In many of the States this right has been recognized in statutes which 
are generally held to be merely in affirmance of the common law. Nor do 
we find the authorities making an exception as to this right when a corpora- 
tion which does a banking business is the subject of consideration. 

It is said to be customary for banking companies in England to insert in 
their constitutions a provision forbidding the inspection of customers’ accounts 
by shareholders or creditore (Morgan’s Case [1884] L. R. 28 Ch. Div. 620; 
Cook, Corp. § 517, note). The subject appears to be now regulated by statute 
in England (Cook, Corp. § 518). In Cockbum vs. Union Bank, 13 La. Ann. 
289, it was held that a stockholder in the Union Bank of Louisiana had the 
right to a writ of mandamus to compel the officers of the bank to allow him 
the privilege of inspecting the discount books of the bank within proper 
and reasonable hours, and in the course of the opinion it was said: 
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“A stockholder in a corporation possesses all his individual rights, except 
so far as he is deprived of them by the charter or the law of the land; as 
long, then, as the charter or the rules and by-laws passed in conformity there- 
to, and the law, do not restrict his individual rights, he possesses them in 
full, and can demand to exercise them. It cannot be denied that it is the 
right of everyone to see that his property is well managed, and to have access 
to the proper sources of knowledge in this respect” 

This case was cited with approval in State ex rel. Burke vs. Citizens’ 
Bank, 51 La. Ann. 426, and Tuttle vs. Iron Nat. Bank, 170 N. Y. 9*12. In the 
latter case it was said: “The principle upon which a stockholder is allowed 
access to the books of a corporation is as applicable to the case of a banking 
corporation as it is to any other kind of corporation.” 

In State ex rel. Doyle vs. Laughlin, 53 Mo. App. 542, a stockholder in an 
incorporated bank had been denied by the directors the right to inspect the 
books for the purpose of acquainting himself with the conduct of its affairs, 
and to learn how it was managed. The court there held that he was entitled 
to a writ of mandamus to compel the inspection, and this, notwithstanding 
the bank contended that it occupied such a confidential and trust relation to 
its customers and depositors that it would be a breach of duty on its part 
to open up the books to the inspection of the relator. The authorities are 
fully examined, and the right of the shareholders to inspect the books for 
proper purposes and at proper times is recognized (In Re Steinway, 159 
N. Y. 251; Com., ex.- rel. Sellers vs. Phoenix Iron Co. 105 Pa. 111). To the 
same effect are Deaderick vs. Wilson, 8 Baxt. 108-137; Lewis vs. Brainerd, 
53 Yt. 520; and Huylar vs. Cragin Cattle Co., 40 N. J. Eq. 392-398. In the 
latter case it was said: 

"Stockholders are entitled to inspect the books of the company for proper 
purposes at proper times . . . and they are entitled to such inspection 
though their only object is to ascertain whether their affairs have been prop- 
erly conducted by the directors or managers. Such a right is necessary to 
their protection. To say that they have the right, but that it can be enforced 
only when they have ascertained, in some way without the books, that their 
affairs have been mismanaged, or that their interests are in danger, is prac- 
tically to deny the right in the majority of cases. Oftentimes frauds are 
discoverable only by examination of the books by an expert accountant. 
The books are not the private property of the directors or managers, but are 
the records of their transactions as trustees for the stockholders.” 

The right of inspection rests upon the proposition that those in charge of 
the corporation are merely the agents of the stockholders, who are the real 
owners of the property. (Cincinnati Volksblatt Co. vs. Hoffmeister, 62 Ohio 
St 189-201.) 

It is suggested in argument that, if the shareholder has this right, it may 
be abused, in that he may make an improper use of the knowledge thus 
gained. There is nothing in this record, however, to suggest, by way of ar- 
gument or testimony, that the shareholder desired the information which the 
books would give for other than a lawful purpose. On the other hand, there 
is a distinct finding that the inspection was desired for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the true financial condition of the bank, and for the purpose of 
enabling the complainant to find out the value of his stock and whether its 
business was being conducted according to law. There is no suggestion that 
the complainant was acting in bad faith or from improper motives, or that 
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he was seeking in any way to misuse the information which the books would 
afford him. 

We need not hold that there may not be circumstances which would 
justify the courts in withholding relief to a stockholder seeking an examinar 
tion of the books and accounts of the bank. In the case before us no reason 
is shown for denying to the stockholder the right to know how his agents 
are conducting the affiairs of a concern of which he is part owner. Many 
legal rights may be the subjects of abuse, but cannot be denied for that rear 
son. A* director, who has the right to an examination of the books, may 
abuse the confidence reposed in him. Certainly this possibility will not be 
held to justify a denial of legal right, if such right exists in the shareholder. 
The possibility of the abuse of a legal right affords no ground for its denial. 
(State ex rel. Doyle vs. Laughlin, 53 Mo. App. 542; People ex rel. Gunst vs. 
Goldstein, 37 App. Div. 50.) The text-books are to the same effect as the de- 
cided cases. (Cook, Stocks & Stockholders, § 511; Boone, Banking, § 235; 
Angell & A. Priv. Corp. 607.) 

It does not follow that the courts will compel the inspection of the bank’s 
books under all circumstances. In issuing the writ of mandamus the 
court will exercise a sound discretion, and grant the right under proper 
safeguards to protect the interests of all concerned. The writ should not be 
granted for speculative purposes, or to gratify idle curiosity, or to aid a 
blackmailer, but it may not be denied to the stockholder who seeks the 
information for legitimate purposes (Re Steinway, 159 N. -Y. 250; Thomp. 
Corp. Si 4412 et seq.). 

We are unable to find in § 6211 (U. S. Rev. Stat. U. S. Comp. Stat 1901, p. 
3498), requiring reports to be made to the Comptroller of the Currency, or In 
5 5240 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3516), providing for the appointment of 
examiners to investigate the condition of National banks, anything which 
cuts down the usual common-law right in shareholders in such corporations. 

In § 5210 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901 p. 3498) it is provided that a list of 
shareholders shall be kept, subject to inspection by the shareholders and 
creditors of the corporation and the officers authorized to assess taxes under 
State authority. The purpose of this section seems obvious in view of 
the other provisions of the statute, authorizing taxation by the State, upon 
the shareholder (§ 6219 U. S. Comp. Stat 1901, p. 3502), and providing for 
the individual liability of the shareholder to an amount equal to his stock, 
in cases of insolvency. (Sec. 5151 U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3465.) 

This court has said that one, if not the principal, object of this section 
was to acquire information as to the shareholders upon whom may rest indi- 
vidual liability for contracts, debts, or other engagements of the bank. 
(Pauly vs. State Loon & T. Co. 165 U. S. 606, 608-621.) 

It is true that for some purposes a National bank is a public institu- 
tion, notwithstanding it Is the subject of private ownership. It may issue 
bills, which circulate as part of the currency of the country. It is subject 
to examination, and, in a large measure, to the supervision of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. It is examined at stated periods, and may be the 
subject of special examination by order of the Comptroller. But it is owned 
by shareholders, like other banking Institutions. It is subject by statute to 
be sued in the courts of the State (25. Stat. at L. 433, chap. 866, U. S. Comp. 
Stat 1901, p. 508). 

There Is nothing in the banking act, as we read it, which limits a share- 
holder or shareholders, seeking knowledge for a lawful purpose of an 
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institution in which they have a proprietary interest, to an application to 
the Comptroller for an examination by a public officer of the affairs of their 
company. A director need only own ten shares of the stock. (Rev. St&L § 
5146, U. 8. Comp. Stat 1901, p. 3463.) The directors together need not 
necessarily own the controlling interest in the bank. Tet it is contended 
they, or the officers of their choice, may deny stockholders the privilege of 
inspecting, for legitimate purposes, the property which belongs to them. 

But, it is said, the right of the shareholder to inspect the books is cut 
off by § 5241 U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3517, providing “no association shall 
be subject to any visitorial powers other than such as are authorized by this 
title, or are vested in the courts of justice. 11 We are unable to find any defi- 
nition of “visitorial powers’ 1 which can be held to include the common-law 
right of the shareholder to Inspect the books of the corporation. “Visitation 11 
is defined by Bouvier (Law Diet vol. 2. p. 1199) as follows: 

“The act of examining into the affairs of a corporation. The power of 
visitation is applicable only to ecclesiastical and eleemosynary corpora- 
tions. (1 Bl. Com. 480.) The visitation of civil corporations is by the gov- 
ernment itself, through the medium of the courts of justice. (See 2 Kent 
Com. 240.) In the United States, the legislature is the visitor of all cor- 
porations founded by it for public purposes. (Dartmouth College vs. Wood- 
ward, 4 Wheat. 518.) 

The origin and nature of “visitorial 11 power received full discussion in 
the case cited by Bouvier from 4 Wheaton. (See opinion of Mr. Justice 
Story in Dartmouth College Case, 4 Wheat 673.) 

The meaning of this section was before Judge Baxter in the case of First 
Nat Bank vb. Hughes, 6 Fed. 737, and of the meaning of the term “visitorial 
powers, 11 as used in § 5241, that learned judge said: 

“Visitation, in law, is the act of a superior or superintending officer, who 
visits a corporation to examine into its manner of conducting business, and 
enforce an observance of its laws and regulations. Burrill defines the word 
to mean ‘inspection; superintendence; direction; regulation. 1 11 

At common law the right of visitation was exercised by the King as to 
civil corporations, and as to eleemosynary ones, by the founder or donor 
(1 Cooley’s Bl. Com. 481). “In the United States the legislature is the 
visitor of all corporations created by it, where there is no individual founder 
or donor, and may direct judicial proceedings against such corporations for 
such abuses or neglects as would at common law cause a forfeiture of their 
charters 11 (1 Cooley’s Bl. Com. 482, note). 

In the case before us the Supreme Court of Utah quotes from Merrill on 
Mandamus, as follows: 

“Visitors of corporations have power to keep them within the legitimate 
sphere of their operations, and to correct all abuses of authority, and to 
nullify all irregular proceedings. In America there are very few corpora- 
tions which have private visitors, and, in the absence of such, the State is the 
visitor of all corporations. 11 

In no case or authority that we have been able to find has there been 
a definition of this right which would include the private right of the share- 
holder to have an examination of the business in which he is interested, and 
the right of discovery of the methods and means by which the agents of the 
corporation are conducting its affairs. The right of visitation being a public 
right, existing in the State for the purpose of examining into the conduct of 
the corporation with a view to keeping it within its legal powers, Congress 
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had in mind, in passing this section, that in other sections of the law it had 
made full and complete provision for investigation by the Comptroller of the 
Currency and examiners appointed by him, and authorizing the appointment 
of a Receiver to take possession of the business with a view to winding up 
the affairs of the bank. It was the intention that this statute should con- 
tain a full code of provisions upon the subject, and that no State law or 
enactment should undertake to exercise the right of visitation over a na- 
tional corporation. Except in so far as such corporation was liable to con- 
trol in the courts of justice, this act was to be the full measure of visitori&l 
power. 

That the statute did not intend, in withholding visitorlal powere, to take 
away the right to proceed in courts of justice to enforce such recognized 
rights as are here involved, is evident from the language used. If the right 
to compel the inspection of books was a well-recognized common-law remedy, 
as we have no doubt it was, even if included In visitorial powers as the 
terms are used in the statute, it would belong to that class “vested in courts 
of justice” which are expressly excepted from the inhibition of the statute. 

Finding nothing in the act of Congress limiting the common-law right of 
the shareholder, we think that, under the circumstances of this case, he was 
wrongfully denied an inspection of the books and accounts of the bank by 
its officers, and the judgment of the Supreme Court of Utah is affirmed. 



ACTION TO RECOVER DEPOSIT— STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS . 

Supreme Court of Wisconsin, October 3, 1905. 

KOELZER VS. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WHITEWATER. 

As the contract between a bank and its depositor Is that the bank shall pay, 
upon demand, the statute of limitations in the case of an action to recover 
an ordinary deposit does not commence to run until demand is made. 

The rule that applies to actions to recover on a certificate of deposit does not 
apply to an ordinary Indebtedness of a bank to a depositor carried on its 
books in open account subject to check. 



This action was to recover moneys deposited by Jacob Koelzer in the 
defendant bank, subject to be checked out in the regular course of business. 
The last transaction between the defendant and the depositor in respect to 
the account occurred more than six years before the commencement of the 
action. It was claimed in the complaint and denied by the answer that the 
balance due after such last transaction was $533.26. A balance at that time 
of $8.25 was conceded. Plaintiff claimed that a deposit of $525.00 was made, 
which was disputed. The six-year statute of limitations was duly pleaded. 
The cause was tried by the court, resulting in findings to the effect that the 
true balance was as claimed by plaintiff, but that the cause of action accrued 
to recover the same at the date of such last transaction, and without demand 
for payment, and hence such cause of action was barred by the six-year 
statute of limitations. Judgment for defendant was rendered accordingly. 

Marshall, J .: The learned circuit court seems to have applied to the 
facts of this case the doctrine which prevailed In Curran vs. Witter, 68 Wis. 
16. The question there was this: Is a demand for payment of a bank's 
written obligation in the form of an ordinary certificate of deposit essential 
to a cause of action to recover thereon? For the reason that the relations 
of the parties to such an instrument are those of debtor and creditor, and 
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all its characteristics are identical with those of a promissory note payable 
on demand, it was held to be such a note and to be governed by the law 
relating to such contracts as regards necessity for demand for payment as 
a condition precedent to action thereon. That is, since in contemplation of 
law, a promissory note payable on demand is due from its date and affected 
by the statute of limitations from that time, such a note payable by a bank, 
though called a certificate of deposit, must be governed accordingly. That is 
well supported by judicial authority, though there is much authority to the 
contrary, mainly based on the theory that the relation between a bank and 
its depositor is not that of debtor and creditor, but more like that of bailee 
and bailor. Obviously, since the rule as to a certificate of deposit is ground- 
ed on the fact that it is a mere promissory note payable on demand, it does 
not necessarily apply to ordinary indebtedness of a bank to a depositor car- 
ried on its books in open account subject to check. 

If such indebtedness as that last mentioned were of the same character 
as that on an ordinary account one would be governed by the same rule as 
the other as regards the statute of limitations. A cause of action to recover 
thereon would not be dependent upon a formal demand for payment Mani- 
festly, it is not of the same character. In case of an ordinary account it is 
the legal right of the creditor to have his debtor seek him out and pay him. 
There is no such obligation as to a bank creditor. The general custom in 
banking business is to pay on account of such indebtedness only upon a 
proper demand therefor by check or its equivalent at the banking house dur- 
ing ordinary banking hours. One who deposits money for his credit in such 
an account, without any special understanding to the contrary, is presumed 
to accept the undertaking of the bank to pay according to the general usage 
in such cases, which is known to all men. There being such a general cus- 
tom, without some special stipulation to the contrary, the contract between 
the bonk and its general depositors, by necessary implication, accords there- 
with. So a breach of the bank’s obligation to pay upon a proper demand being 
made, or some act on the part of the bank dispensing with such demand, 
is essential to a cause of action to recover of it and set the statutes of limi- 
tations running in respect to the debt. 

The judicial and elementary authorities are in substantial harmony with 
the result above reached. In Wood on Limitations (3d Ed.), § 17, the trend 
of American decisions is stated in these words: 

“But it appears to be that an action will not lie against a bank for a 
deposit until after a demand has been made therefor. The engagement of 
a bank with its depositor is not to pay absolutely and immediately, but 
when payment shall be requested at the banking house, and therefore it is 
not in default or to respond in damages until demand and refusal ; nor does 
the statute of limitations begin to run until demand has been duly made.” 

The texts in Morse on Banks and Banking (4th Ed.), vol. 1, $ 322, and 
the Am. ft Eng. Ency, of Law (2d Ed.), vol. 3, p. 838, supported by numer- 
ous authorities, are to the same effect. 

It is suggested by counsel for respondent that as this court has held 
that the relation between a bank and its depositor is that of debtor and 
creditor and that no demand for payment of its ordinary certificate of de- 
posit is essential to a cause of action to recover thereon, it must necessarily 
follow that the same rule applies to an ordinary indebtedness on open ac- 
count, as in all jurisdictions the rule is uniform as to both classes of in- 
debtedness. Counsel are in error In that. True, many courts hold contrary 
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to the policy adopted here as to a demand being necessary to a cause of 
action on certificates of deposit. True, in such jurisdiction there is no dis- 
tinction between indebtedness on such a certificate and indebtedness on open 
account, but in every jurisdiction, so far as we can discover, where it has 
been held that the statute of limitations on such a certificate runs from its 
date, and the question has been determined as to when it runs as to an ordi- 
nary bank credit subject to check. It has been held that a demand for 
payment is necessary to set such statute in operation. As significant In that 
regard as any of the American decisions are those of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, since the rule there is that the relation between a bank and its 
depositors is that of debtor and creditor. (Branch vs. Dawson, 33 Minn. 399; 
Mitchell vs. Easton, 37 Minn. 335; see, also, Morse on Banks and Banking 
[4th Ed.] vol. 1, §§ 302, 322.) 

We do not overlook the fact that the account in question, as is usual, 
was an open account current and that it is provided by statute that “in 
actions brought to recover the balance due upon a mutual and open account 
current the cause of action shall be deemed to have accrued at the time of 
the last item proved in such account.” (Section 4226, Rev. St 1898.) That 
does not apply where by agreement between the parties the debt is payable 
only upon the happening of some particular event. Mere bank credits are an 
exception to accounts in general referred to in the statute, since, as stated, 
demand for payment at the banking house during banking hours is essen- 
tial to put the bank in default Section 4226, Rev. St. 1898, does not, but 
subdivision 3, § 4222, Rev. St. 1898, does cover such cases as the one before 
us; it being understood that the statute commences to operate only from 
the time the cause of action Is complete. 

The judgment is reversed, and the cause remanded with directions to ren- 
der judgment in favor of the plaintiff for $533.26, with interest thereon from 
February 5, 1898, with costs. 



PROMISSORY NOTE— INDORSEMENT— PRESUMPTION AS TO PLAGE 

OF. 

Court of Appeals of New York, November 21, 1905. 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK V8. AMY H. KELLOGG. 

Commercial necessity requires that only slight evidence should be insisted 
upon to establish an estoppel in pais as to the validity of commercial paper; 
therefore, the face of the paper itself, when free from suspicion, is suffi- 
cient evidence, in the absence of notice, against all who aid to put it into 
circulation in that condition, unless the note is void by the positive com- 
mand of a statute. 

An Indorsement in blank of a promissory note dated and payable in the State 
of New York is presumed both at common law and under the Negotiable 
Instruments Law to have been made in that State, and one discounting the 
note in good faith is entitled to rely upon that presumption. 

A married woman who at her residence in the State of New Jersey Indorses in 
blank and solely for his benefit her husband’s promissory note, dated and 
payable in the State of New York where it is discounted in good faith, 
without notice that the indorser was a non-resident, or that the indorse- 
ment was made in another State, is estopped from denying that her indorse- 
ment is a New York contract and from claiming that it is a New Jersey 
contraot. 



This action was brought upon a promissory note, of which the following 
is a copy: 
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$1,600. . New York, June 7th, 1898. 

Four months after date I promise to pay to the order of myself fifteen 
hundred dollars at No. 4 Warren street, New York. Value received. 

(Signed) D. M. Kellogg. 

(Indorsed) D. M. Kellogg. 

Amy H. Kellogg. 

The defendant, an accommodation indorser, indorsed the note at her 
residence in Oak Tree, New Jersey, at the request of the maker, her husband, 
and there delivered the same to him, solely for his benefit The plaintiff, a 
banking corporation in the city of New York, discounted the note in the 
ordinary course of business, without notice that the indorser was a non- 
resident or that the indorsement was made in another State, and used the 
proceeds to take up a prior note held by it The defendant “did not authorize 
said note to be negotiated in New York State, and had no knowledge that it 
was to be used in that State.” By the laws of the State of New Jersey a 
married woman is not liable as an accommodation indorser, guarantor or 
surety unless it appears that she or her separate estate has derived some 
benefit from the contract 

Upon these facts, which were found or stipulated, the trial court held 
the defendant liable on the ground that her indorsement was a New York 
contract The Appellate Division unanimously affirmed and the defendant 
appealed to the Court of Appeals. 

Vaiw, J.: Each indorsement of a promissory note is a separate contract, 

standing apart from that made by the maker or any bther indorser. (Spies 
ts. National City Bank, 174 N. Y. 222, 225.) The validity of a contract of 
indorsement Is ordinarily determined by the law of the place where the in- 
dorsement is made. (Union National Bank vs. Chapman, 169 N. Y. 538, 543.) 

As the note in question was indorsed by the defendant in the State of New 
Jersey where she resided, under ordinary circumstances she would not be 
liable thereon, because the laws of that State do not permit a married woman 
to become a simple accommodation indorser. The laws of the State of 
New York, however, authorize a married woman to contract, even with her 
husband, the same as if she were unmarried, and it is insisted that the 
defendant is estopped from denying that her Indorsement is a New York 
contract, inasmuch as the plaintiff, in good faith, purchased the note for 
value, before maturity, without notice of anything to put it on Inquiry and 
in reliance upon the fact that It was dated and made payable in the State 
of New York, with nothing In the face of either the note or the indorsement 
to suggest that the contract was made in the State of New Jersey. We think 
this position is sound. Whoever conceals facts required by good faith and 
fair dealing to be disclosed, acts inequitably and will not be permitted to 
assert those facts to the injury of one misled by such conduct. The defend- 
ant could not make her coverture a trap to catch innocent persons. She 
could not deliberately give the appearance of validity to her contract and 
then as against a bona fide holder plead that it was invalid. She knew that 
the note was dated and payable In New York, and that the presumption 
from those facts was that it was indorsed there. She also knew that If she 
delivered the note in this condition to her husband to enable him to negotiate 
it, any one who acted on such presumption, as he lawfully might in the 
absence of notice, would be injured if she should plead her coverture and 
that she actually Indorsed It in New Jersey. It was, therefore, her duty. 
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if she wished to act honestly- toward others, to attach some notice to her 
indorsement, or give notice in some other way, so that innocent third parties 
might not be harmed by relying upon appearances which she had aided in 
creating. If she had written after her name, “Oak Tree, New Jersey,” her 
place of residence, the plaintiff would have been put upon inquiry as to the 
validity of such a contract made in that State. With no attempt to give 
notice, by her indorsement in blank she gave currency to the note as one 
made and indorsed in New York. Pleading her indorsement as a New Jersey 
contract under these circumstances would be an attempt to take advantage 
of her own wrong, which the law will not permit 

The business of the country is done so largely by means of commercial 
paper that the interests of commerce require that a promissory note, fair on 
its face, should be as negotiable as a Government bond. Every restriction 
upon the circulation of negotiable paper is an injury to the State, for it tends 
to derange trade and hinder the transaction of business. Commercial neces- 
sity requires that only slight evidence should be insisted upon to establish 
an estoppel in pais as to the validity of commercial paper. The only practi- 
cable rule is to make the face of the paper itself, when free from suspicion, 
sufficient evidence, in the absence of notice, against all who aided to put it 
into circulation in that condition, unless the note is void by the positive 
command of a statute, such as the act against usury. No other rule would 
work well, for it would be intolerable if every bank had to learn the true 
history of each piece of paper presented for discount before it could act in 
safety. It is better that there should be an occasional instance of hardship 
than to have doubt and distrust hamper a common method of making com- 
mercial exchanges. 

While it was unnecessary that the defendant should describe herself as a 
guarantor by adding the word “surety” to her signature, for possession by her 
husband, who was prior in order of liability to herself, was notice that she 
did not indorse in the ordinary course of business, still if she regarded her 
indorsement as a New Jersey contract she should have given notice of that 
fact in some way so that a purchaser in good faith might know that it was 
not what it appeared to be, a New York contract (Smith vs. Weston, 159 
N. Y. 194; Bank of Monongahela Valley vs. Weston, 159 N. Y. 201.) Even 
in the State of New Jersey, where the common-law disabilities of married 
women have not been wholly removed, her indorsement would be enforced 
as a New York contract. (Thompson vs. Taylor, 66 N. J. L. 253.) 

Independently of the statute, which will be cited presently, the argument 
in favor of an equitable estoppel rests mainly on the presumption that a 
note dated and payable in New York was made and indorsed in that State. 
While this question has seldom been before the courts, Mr. Daniel in his 
useful work on Negotiable Instruments says it is the law, and the authorities 
support the assertion. (Daniel on Neg. Inst. [5th ed.] § 728; Maxwell vs. 
Vansant, 46 111. 58; Towne vs. Rice, 122 Mass. 67; Bedford vs. Bangs, 15 App. 
Ct Rep. 76; Lennig vs. Ralston, 23 Penn. St 137; Snaith vs. Mingay, 1 
M. & S. 87; Edwards on Bills, etc., S 378; Tiedeman on Bills & Notes, f 91.) 

Even if the question were entirely new, sound reasoning would lead to 
that conclusion. While the contract made by an indorser is Independent of 
that made by the maker in the sense that it is of a different nature, and can 
be separately enforced, still it is dependent on the promise of the maker, 
becauso it is an agreement to perform his promise, upon certain conditions, 
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if he does not. Therefore the place where the maker promised, as stated in 
the note itself, must with all the other provisions thereof be read into the 
promise of the indorser, and it thus becomes by fair presumption, in the 
absence of notice to the contrary, the place where the Indorser promised also. 
The purchaser has no other guide as to a fact which may involve the validity 
of the contract, and hence it is a commercial necessity that both contracts, 
so closely connected that the second cannot exist without the first, should 
be presumed to have been made at the same place, unless the one with power 
so to do rebuts the presumption by timely notice. 

The learned counsel for the defendant seems to recognize the existence 
of this presumption, as he says in his points that, “If we examine the note 
alone, then the negative inference might possibly arise that the defendant 
intended the note should be governed by the laws of another State." He 
insists, however, that as the plaintiff stipulated the facts at the trial, it knew 
the defendant did not so intend. The rights of the parties do not depend on 
what the plaintiff knew at the time of the trial, but on what it knew when it 
discounted the note, and at that time, owing to the absence of notice, which 
was the defendant’s fault, it had no information but what the note gave. The 
defendant knew that her husband could use the note in any State, and the 
place of date and payment indicated the State where he expected to use it. 
Unless she intended that it should be used in a State where her indorsement 
would bind her, she must have intended to defraud and hence is estopped. 

But, to clinch the argument, we have only to refer to the Negotiable In- 
struments Law, which provides that: “Except where the contrary appears, 
every indorsement is presumed prlma facie to have been made at the place 
where the instrument is dated." (L. 1897, ch. 612, § 76.) 

This statute was prepared for uniform action in all the States, and it has 
already been adopted in many. It is regarded as simply declaratory of the 
common law upon the subject under consideration. (Eaton & Gilbert on 
Commercial Paper, § 66.) Therefore, when the note was presented for dis- 
count in New York the plaintiff had the right under the statute to presume 
that it was indorsed in the State where it was dated, because nothing ap- 
peared to the contrary. The defendant, by her indorsement, aided in the 
negotiation of a note carrying with it that presumption, both at common law 
and according to the statute, and after the plaintiff had acted on the pre- 
sumption she cannot be heard when she attempts to say that she indorsed in 
a State where her indorsement is not binding, and that she did not intend to 
be bound by her promise when she made it. 

The judgment should be affirmed, with costs. 

Cullen, Ch. J., Gray, Bartlett, Haight and Werner, JJ., concur; O’Brien, J., 

absent 



RECEIVERS-— PAYMENT OF MONEY TO STATE TREASURER — 
MICHIGAN STATUTE. 

Supreme Court of Michigan, September 20, 1905. 

MOORE, BANKING COMMISSIONER, VS. DONOVAN, CIRCUIT JUDGE. 

The statute of Michigan requiring Receivers of State banks to pay over to the 
State Treasurer all moneys received by them, is not void for ambiguity. 



This was a mandamus by George W. Moore, Commissioner of Banking, 
against Joseph W. Donovan, Circuit Judge of Wayne County. 
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Hooker, «/.: Comp. Laws, § 6144, requires that Receivers of State banka 
“pay over all money (so) collected or received by them to the State 
Treasurer, etc.” The Union Trust Company, acting as Receiver of the City 
Savings Bank of Detroit, has not complied with this statute, and the re- 
spondent, before whom the proceedings are pending, has refused to order 
compliance, and an application is made to this court to compel such action. 
We see no ambiguity or uncertainty in the language of the statute. With 
the question of the wisdom of such legislation we have nothing to do. Real 
or imaginary Inconvenience to parties has no effect upon the question. 

The writ will issue, requiring the court to order the payment of all money 
collected or received by the Receiver to the State Treasurer forthwith. 



EXAMINATION OF BANKS — VALIDITY OF STATUTE AUTHORIZING „ 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, August 2. 1905. 

STATE V8. STBUBLE. 

The Legislature, in the exercise of its police power to regulate and control the 
business of banking, may authorize an administrative officer to adopt a 
reasonable system of inspection and reports. 

The statute of South Dakota, conferring such powers upon the Public 
Examiner, is not void as an attempt of the Legislature to delegate ite 
power by authorizing the Public Examiner to dictate the form and sub- 
stance of the required report. 

Nor is such Bta>tute void as discriminating in favor of persons owning or 
connected with the management of private banks. 



This was an information filed against G. L. Struble for making a false re- 
port of the assets of a State bank. The defendant having demurred to the 
information, the demurrer was sustained, and the State brought a writ of 
error. 

Puller, /. (omitting part of the opinion) : This statute provides in effect 
that the report, the form of which may be prescribed by the public examiner, 
shall, under appropriate heads, exhibit the details and items constituting the 
bank's resources and liabilities; and in support of the order sustaining a de- 
murrer to the information counsel for the accused contend that the Legisla- 
ture has attempted to delegate its power by authorizing that officer to 
dictate the form and substance of the required report. The nature and diver- 
sity of the banking business render it practically impossible for the Legisla- 
ture to prescribe every detail concerning the rules and regulations governing 
these administrative officers of the law, who are ex-officio superintendents 
of banks, and the statute under consideration confers upon the Public Ex- 
aminer no powers which trench upon the legislative domain. 

It is beyond dispute that the Legislature*, in the exercise of its police 
power to regulate and control the business of banking, may authorize any 
such administrative officer to adopt a reasonable system of inspection and 
reports that is best calculated to protect the public and prevent the dissipa- 
tion of trust funds. 

In the case of United States vs. Williams, 6 Mont. 379, a Federal statute 
providing that the cutting of timber on public lands for building, agriculture 
and domestic purposes “shall be subject to such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe,” it was held not to be unconstitu- 
tional as trenching upon the domain of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment. So in Ingram vs. State, 84 Am. Dec. 782, a statute authorizing the 
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Governor to prescribe rules and regulations under which the owner of grain 
may distill the same into spirituous liquors, and making the violation of 
such rules a public offense, was declared not to deprive the citizen of his 
property without due process of law, nor transfer legislative power to the 
Governor. 

Legislative enactments granting to the various superintending officers of 
the State and nation authority to prescribe rules in administrative matters 
are very common and have been unhesitatingly sustained in the following 
cases: United States vs. Breen (C. C.), 40 Fed. 402; Isenhour vs. State, 157 
Ind. 517; Leeper vs. State (Tenn.), 53 S. W. 962. 

At page 70 of his excellent treatise on Statutory Construction, Mr. Suther- 
land says: “The true distinction is between the delegation of power to make 
the law which involves a discretion as to what the law shall be, and con- 
ferring an authority or discretion as to its execution, to be exercised under 
and in pursuance of the law. The first cannot be done; to the latter no valid 
objection can be made/’ 

Resources and liabilities are the material substance concerning which the 
Public Examiner is authorized to inquire, and it would defeat the purpose of 
the statute to anticipate the method of detecting mismanagement or limit 
the investigation by prescribing the form of a report to be universally em- 
ployed. Upon both principle and authority the conclusion is irresistible, that 
our statute contains nothing to Justify the imputation of delegated power, 
and the position of counsel is clearly untenable. 

It is further argued insistently by counsel for the accused that the 
statute is rendered unequal, inoperative, and void by the omission of private 
banks from the terms of section 26, supra, and thereby granting to the pri- 
vate banker immunity from the punishment inflicted upon “every officer, 
agent, or clerk of any banking institution” violating the provisions of this act 
in the manner therein specified. 

Speaking of class legislation, Judge Cooley says: “The State, it is to be 
presumed, has no favors to bestow, and designs to inflict no arbitrary 
deprivation of rights. Special privileges are always obnoxious, and discrimi- 
nations against persons or classes are still more so; and, as a rule of con- 
struction, it is to be presumed they were probably not contemplated or 
designed.” (Cooley, Const. Lim. 563.) In its primary sense Webster has 
defined the noun “institution” to be “an establishment, as the institution of 
a school,” and, as a school or institution of any kind may be either public or 
private, the expression “any banking institution,” as employed in section 26, 
supra, clearly embraces a private bank or banker within its legal signifi- 
cance. As to the correctness of this construction, every doubt is dislodged by 
the last sentence contained in section 1, which reads as follows: “Where 

reference herein is made to banks, bankers, or banking in any manner, the 
same shall be construed as applying to any corporation, association, firm or 
individual so engaged in business as here defined.” 

Manifestly, there is no reasonable ground for the claim that the Legisla- 
ture has discriminated in favor of a person owning or connected with the 
management of a private bank, by creating no penalty for his making a false 
report, and unquestionably the statute is equally applicable to every person 
authorized to make a statement or report to the Public Examiner relative to 
the financial condition of any banking institution, whether public or private. 

Order reversed. 
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UNAUTHORIZED PAYMENT OF NOTE OF DEPOSITOR. 

ELLIOT VS. WORCESTER TRUST COMPANY. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, December 1, 1905. 

A bank taking over the property and assets and assuming the liabilities 
of another bank in liquidation, has no authority as agent of a depositor of 
the latter institution who continues to make deposits and draw checks, to 
pay a note by its terms payable at the bank being liquidated; and where 
the depositor had compromised the debt represented by the note before it 
became due and the liquidating bank paid the note upon presentment when 
due. without first conferring with the depositor and maker of the note, the 
court held that the depositor had a right to recover the amount so paid, 
and further treat the subject as follows, quoting from the opinion of 
Knowlton, C. J.: 

“If we consider the case in reference to the deposit transferred to the 
defendant from the City National Bank, we find that the defendant suc- 
ceeded to the rights of that bank, and acquired no additional rights. In 
taking over the deposit, it took it with the same obligations to the plaintiff 
that its predecessor was under, one of which was not to pay out this money 
or any part of it on his old notes without obtaining authority from him. 
The statement stamped in the deposit book recognized the same obligation. 
The money was ‘to be held by it as a deposit upon the same terms as It 
was held by the City National Bank/ Under this contract the defendant 
had no right to pay this note. It was bound to know the -terms under which 
the deposit was held by its predecessor. If we look at the relations of the 
parties in regard to deposits subsequently made, we reach the same result. 
There was an implied understanding that the defendant should pay the 
plaintiff's checks drawn on the account, and notes made by him payable at 
its banking rooms. (Carr vs. National Security Bank, 107 Mass. 45, 48.) 
But this would not include notes made long before, payable at another bank. 
(Rev. Laws, c. 73, § 104.) As to such notes, if they were presented for 
payment at the defendant's banking house, it had no authority to do any- 
thing as the plaintiff's agent. In either view the payment of this note was 
unauthorized, and it constitutes no defense to the plaintiff's claim." 



BANK BUILDING OONSTRUOTION— SIDEWALK INJURY. 

MCCLAIN VS. CARIBOU NATIONAL BANK. 

Supreme Court of Maine, November 8, 1905. 

This is an interesting case for bankers, but its subject matter pertains 
more to the external than the internal affairs of the (institution. 

The bank was constructing a building for its use, and while the walk 
in front was in an unfinished condition, and bricks, lumber, barrels, carpen- 
ter horses, and other debris were piled upon the sidewalk, a fire occurred 
in the night time dn the vicinity, and a woman going to the fire fell into the 
rollway of the cellar to the building and was injured. 

The court, in deciding in favor of the bank, said the bank had not 
thrown open that walk to the public and thereby impMedly invited the pub- 
lic to use it, and was under no duty to the plaintiff except not to wantonly 
injure her, and that she was guilty of negligence herself. To quote from 
the opinion of the court: 

“These obstructions practically prevented entrance upon the walk from 
Vaughan avenue or at the other end. They were a plain indication to the 
public that the walk on Washburn avenue was not opened for travel, and 
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negatived any implied Invitation of defendant for travelers to enter upon 
it. In going upon it that night, the plaintiff, while perhaps not a trespasser, 
was at most a mere licensee, to whom the defendant owed no duty, except 
not to wantonly injure her. The principles announced by this court in 
Dixon vs. Swift, 98 Me. 207, 56 Atl. 761; and Parker vs. Portland Publish- 
ing Co., 69 Me. 176, 31 Am. Rep. 262, apply to this case. 

Upon the question of due care of plaintiff, it is difficult to perceive its 
exercise by her.” 



LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER FOR DEBTS OF BANK 

MILLER, et fU, T9. WILLETT, tt aX. 

Supreme Court of New Jersey, October 20, 1905. 

The statutory liability of eastern stockholders in western State banks 
for debts of the corporation, has recently been the subject of discussion in 
New Jersey. 

The State Bank of Monte Vista, Colorado, became insolvent and went 
into the hands of an assignee in 1899, who collected the assets and paid 
19% per cent, to creditors, leaving a deficiency of debts equal to about the 
amount of the par value of the capital stock of the bank. The law of Colo- 
rado provided that the shareholders in banks should be individually re- 
sponsible for debts in double the amount of the par value of the stock 
owned by them. Some of the creditors joined together and brought suit in 
New Jersey against twenty persons alleged to be all the stockholders resi- 
dent in the State, and by suit In equity sought to recover from each an 
amount equal to double the par value of the stock held by him. The as- 
signee was not made a party to the suit. 

In dismissing the suit the court held that there was an improper joinder 
at plaintiffs and defendants, that the liabilities of the several stockholders 
should have been the subject matter of separate suits, as no obligation com- 
mon to all the defendants was set forth, or any situation disclosed calling 
for the proper joinder of all the defendants in one suit, and also because 
the bill (to quote from the opinion of the court) “in effect seeks to enforce 
against each defendant the payment of a fixed sum, wholly unrelated and 
out of all proportion to the amount needed to pay the bank's debts— in 
short, to enforce a penalty.” 



FRA UDULBNT DISCHARGE OF RIGHT OF ACTION 

BELHEUMER T9 THOMAS. 

Supreme Court of Vermont, January 23, 1906. 

The court gave the defendant the benefit of a release of the cause of 
action which had been signed by the plaintiff under the advice of her coun- 
sel, and the latter's statement that he was procuring the release In order 
to commence another suit, which the attorney stated was necessary to suc- 
cess. The attorney thereupon delivered the defendant the release, receiv- 
ing from the defendant $50, according to the agreement of settlement. The 
attorney fled the State and disbarment proceedings were commenced, but 
in the light of the decision of the court it was locking the bam after the 
horse had been stolen. For upon a new suit being brought by another at- 
torney and the release pleaded, the court decided that the plaintiff had put 
in the hands of her attorney the means of barring the cause of action, even 
though she did not know that she was signing such a paper, and as the de- 
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fendant bad paid his $50 and taken the paper from the first attorney, an ap- 
parently just cause was defeated. It would seem that here the court might 
have said that the attorney was an officer of the court in addition to being 
agent of the plaintiff, that the defendant had not really changed his posi- 
tion, was damaged only to the extent of $50, and that under those circum- 
stances the $50 would not be a bar to the suit, although the defendant 
should have the benefit of the money paid when judgment and execution 
were had. 



CHECKS PAYABLE TO GUARDIAN— NOTICE— FRAUDULENT USE. 

BROOKHOU8E VS. UNION PUBLISHING CO. 

Supreme Court of New Hampshire, October 3, 1905. 

That the law respecting the transfer of drafts and checks payable to 
guardians is different from that touching certificates of stock in corpora- 
tions and promissory notes standing in like manner, is well illustrated in 
this case, which was a bill in equity to charge the deieadants as trustees. 

In 1895, Joseph C. Moore was treasurer and manager of the Publishing 
Co. and had practical control of its affairs, and during this time tbere was 
an assistant treasurer, who had the same power and authority as the treas- 
urer, excepting authority to sign certificates of stock. The publishing com- 
pany kept its deposit in the Manchester National Bank, and Moore, as 
guardian of the plaintiff, had a deposit in a Savings bank. On May 23, 
1895, Moore withdrew from the Savings bank $2,250, receiving a certificate 
of deposit and a draft upon a Boston bank, both payable to himself as guar- 
dian, or order. He indorsed these papers as guardian and passed them to 
the assistant treasurer of the publishing company, to be deposited to the 
credit of the company in the Manchester National Bank. The deposit was 
made as directed; an entry was made on the books of the publishing com- 
pany of so much cash received from Moore, and checks were Immediately 
drawn against the deposit so made in payment of certain debts of the pub- 
lishing company. Moore himself made other deposits of his own money to 
the credit of the publishing company and paid his personal debts in part 
out of the funds so deposited to the credit of the publishing company. Later 
another deposit of $1,250 from the guardianship account was made with 
other money deposited by Moore. 

When Moore withdrew the money from the Savings bank and deposited 
itl in the National bank, he did it for the purpose of checking it out for 
the benefit of others than the publishing company, and the question arose 
upon the ward's becoming of age whether the publishing company received 
the money with notice of the trust and aided Moore In wrongfully diverting 
it from the plaintiff ward. 

The court, in deciding that the publishing company was not liable, held 
that while the defendants were not bankers, their obligation to Moore in 
respect to funds which he placed in their bank account or possession, to be 
deposited, was like that of a bank to its depositor. And after calling atten- 
tion to the conversion of the funds by Moore and that the only knowledge 
which the other officers of the defendant had was what the papers them- 
selves showed, and that however attentive an officer might be he would not 
learn from an examination of the books that the ward’s money was passing 
through the bank account, the court lays down the general principle ap- 
plicable to this class of cases in the following words: 

“The indorsee of such papers who receives them in the course of chang- 
ing them into currency, or In the course of distributing the credits they 
represent by means of a temporary deposit and checks or orders drawn 
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against the deposit, is not put upon inquiry by the mere form of the paper; 
for such use is consistent with the guardian’s rights and duty. To charge 
such indorsee with responsibility for a misapplication of the funds, it must 
appear that he had knowledge of the contemplated misapplication, or of 
facts that would put him upon inquiry. Even a mingling of guardianship 
funds with private funds in a deposit account with a bank kept in the guar- 
dian’s individual name is not, in itself, unlawful, though it be unwise. In 
such case the form of the paper will not impose upon the bank the duty of 
seeing to it that the guardianship portion of the account is properly used. 
The ordinary presumption applies — that the guardian is acting in good 
faith, and will make a proper use of the money in drawing checks against 
the deposit. 

The only obligation of the bank is to honor the checks that are duly drawn 
against the account in the form it is kept. To charge banks with the duty 
of supervising the administration of trusts, when in the due course of busi- 
ness they receive checks and drafts payable to and properly indorsed by 
trustees in their trust capacity, would place an unreasonable burden upon 
the banks and seriously interfere with commercial transactions. The law 
imposes no such duty upon banks.” 

As to the claim made that the company had notice of the fraud through 
Moore himself, their treasurer and general manager, the court had this to 
say: 

‘Tt is true that a principal is ordinarily chargeable with the knowledge 
acquired by his agent in executing the agency, and is subject to the liabili- 
ties which such knowledge imposes. But there is a well-established excep- 
tion to this rule, by which the principal is not charged with the knowledge 
of his agent when the latter Is engaged in ‘committing an Independent, 
fraudulent act on his own account, and the facts to be imputed relate to 
this fraudulent act.’ ” 

And then applies the principle to the case in hand as follows: 

“The application of the rule embodied in the exception to the peculiar 
circumstances of this case produces a just result, one that commands the 
approval of a court of equity. The defendants were not really the princi- 
pals of Moore 4n respect to the deposits and withdrawals of the plaintiffs 
money in and from their bank account; they were his agents. The trans- 
actions were solely on his account and for his benefit The defendants re- 
ceived no substantial benefit from them. The only authority conferred 
upon Moore by them which he used was the authority to use their bank 
account for his private purposes. In drawing checks, he fulfilled their ob- 
ligations to himself. He was really acting for himself. If he had drawn 
the checks in the course of a legal use of the funds, the plaintiff would 
have had no cause for complaint. As has been seen, the defendants did 
not owe the plaintiff the duty of looking after the appropriation of the 
money, even if they knew it was temporarily in their possession. The pre- 
sumption was that he would lawfully appropriate it There is no evidence 
outside of that relating to Moore’s acts and Intention in these particular 
transactions which tends to show that they had reason to anticipate he 
would attempt to use the authority they conferred upon him in misappro- 
priating trust funds. They were, at most, only unwitting agents of Moore 
in the transactions. The mere fact that he acted for the defendants in ful- 
filling their obligation to him does not in justice and equity afford a suffi- 
cient reason for charging them with knowledge and making them respon- 
sible equally with himself for a fraud that he was committing outside the 
scope of the authority he exercised in their behalf.” 

Although the result arrived at is pretty hard on an innocent and unpro- 
tected child, yet, as the law points out, there would be no safety in doing a 
banking business if the law were different. 

« 
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FRAUDULENT TRANSFER- OVERDUE NOTE OF GUARDIAN. 

GARDNER 98. BEACON TRUST CO., 6t al. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, January 2, 190C. 

The relation of guardian and ward and the fraudulent transfer of an 
overdue note and real estate mortgage as security for a bank loan com- 
prise the subject matter of this case. 

The mortgage and note of $1,500 had been long overdue when the guar- 
dian, who was the owner of the same, assigned, transferred and delivered 
them to Edwin M. Thayer, upon the representation of the latter that the 
mortgagor wished to pay the mortgage debt. Thereupon Thayer assigned 
the note and mortgage to the Beacon Trust Co. as security for a loan of 
$2,000 made to himself, the trust company not knowing that Thayer was 
acting fraudulently. 

The guardian, upon learning of the latter transfer, brought a suit of 
equity to compel the trust company to assign the note and mortgage to 
him, because fraudulently obtained of him by Thayer. 

The court, in deciding in favor of the trust company, applies the princi- 
ple that “where one of two innocent persons must suffer in consequence of 
the fraud of another, the loss must fall upon ihe one who by his trust and 
confidence has enabled the perpetrator of the fraud to commit it” 

And although the note was overdue when received by the trust com- 
pany, the court holds that that fact did not prevent the rule from applying, 
and that there were no circumstances attending the transaction of the 
trust company loan which would suggest suspicion to a prudent man, or 
give notice of Thayer's fraudulent act. 

The court also emphasized the fact that there were no provisions of law 
in Massachusetts preventing a guardian from conveying a good title to per- 
sonal property without first securing a license therefor from the probate 
court. And so there were no equities in favor of the guardian superior to 
the equities in favor of the bank. 



BANK DRAFT— ASSIGNMENT OF FUNDS— FAIL URE OF ISSUING 

BANK. 

CLARK VS. TORONTO BANK. 

Supreme Court of Ean^s, October 7, 1905. 

Ordinarily the issuance of a bank draft does not, prior to its acceptance, 
operate as an assignment of a part of the fund against which it is drawn. 

Where a bank fails and passes into the hands of a receiver after it has is- 
sued a draft upon a correspondent bank in which it has funds on deposit, and 
the drawee has notice of the receivership before the draft is presented for pay- 
ment, the title to such deposit passes to the receiver, and the holder of the draft, 
in the absence of any special circumstances, is entitled to no priority over other 
creditors of the failed bank. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 



The question whether an unaccepted bank check or draft in the usual 
form amounts to an assignment of a part of the drawer's deposit, or whether 
it does not have such effect in the absence of exceptional circumstances, 
has been before the Kansas Supreme Court recently in Clark vs. Toronto 
Bank, et al. (82 Pac. Rep. 582), and that court holds that in the absence of 
exceptional circumstances the issuance of such check or draft is not an as- 
signment of any part of the drawer’s funds, and that the Receiver of the 
insolvent drawer bank takes the drawer’s deposit in the drawee bank sub- 
ject to no charges or equities in favor of the holder of such draft or check. 
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The case arose in this way: A resident of Iowa sold some cattle in Kan- 
sas through an agent, who accepted in payment a check drawn of the Bank 
of Toronto. The agent presented the check at the bank, and upon his re- 
quest was given in payment a draft payable to the order of his principal, 
drawn by the Toronto Bank upon a Kansas Oity bank against a fund then 
on deposit to its credit. Before the draft was presented for payment at the 
Kansas Oity bank the Toronto bank went into the hands of a Receiver, and 
that fact becoming known to the Kansas City bank, the latter refused to 
pay the draft, and the latter brought suit against the Receiver to collect the 
amount of the draft, irrespective of the amount the Toronto bank would 
pay its general creditors. 

The court in deciding as it did recognized the decisions to the contrary 
effect, but on the ground that a uniformity of decision upon matters of com- 
mercial usage is especially desired in different jurisdictions, and that the 
great weight of authority, as well as the Negotiable Instrument Act of Kan- 
sas, passed after the action arose, was in accordance with the result reached, 
decided that the Receiver should receive the deposit unhampered by any 
claims of the holder of the draft for a preference over the general creditors 
of the failed drawer bank. 



LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL BANKS FOR LOSSES 
SUSTAINED THROUGH NEGLIGENCE. 

In the case of Frank D. Allen, Receiver of the Central National Bank, of 
Boston, vs. Otis N. Luke, et al., Judge Lowell, of the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of Massachusetts, rendered a decision on January 3 to 
the following effect: 

The Receiver of an Insolvent National bank can maintain a suit in equity 
against the former directors for losses occasioned through their miscon- 
duct: and each suit may be brought before the violations of the Banking 
% Act have been determined and adjudged in a suit commenced by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for that purpose. 

That the amount of loss is uncertain at the time suit is commenced is 
no defence to such suit, but precision is necessary in specifying the transac- 
tions relied upon, and in stating the nature of the directors* misconduct. 
General charges of misconduct are not sufficient. 

The liability of a director of a National bank for losses occasioned 
through his misconduct survives his death, and such director's estate is 
Hable therefor. 

Recovery may be had in one suit against several directors and against 
the personal representatives of deceased directors. 

When the complaint states a cause of action under the Banking Act and 
also one at common law, the statute of limitations does not affect the com- 
mon law liability merely because it is a defense to the liability arising un- 
der the Banking Act 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions in Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication niU be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be promptly sent 
by maiL 



CHEXX-WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ACCEPTANCE. 

Ontonagon, Mich., Jan. 18, 1906. 

Editor Banker a* Magazine : 

Sib : We enclose herewith sample of a check which was supposed to be certified, 
and wish to ask if the bank can be held on such an acceptance ; and is it as good as 
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it would be if it bad the word certified on it. Please answer through your maga- 
zine. C. Meilleub, Cashier. 




Answer . — We think that the drawee bank may be held as an acceptor. While 
the usual mode of making an acceptance is by writing the word 4 * accepted/' and 
subscribing the drawee's name, yet it is well established that the drawee’s signature 
alone is sufficient. In Spear vs. Pratt (2 Hill, 582) the action was against Frederick 
Pratt, an acceptor of a bill of exchange, payable to the order of the plaintiffs. The 
defendants’ name was written across the face of the bill, and the question was 
whether this was a sufficient acceptance. The court said : 4 4 Any words written by 
the drawee on a bill, not putting a direct negative upon its request, as 4 accepted,’ 
* presented,' 4 seen,* the day of the month, or a direction to a third person to pay it, 
is prima facie a complete acceptance by the law merchant. Writing his name across 
the bill, as in this case/Js a still clearer indication of intent, and a very common 
mode of acceptance. This is treated by the law merchant as a written acceptance — 
a signing by the drawee. ‘ It may be,’ says Chitty, 4 merely by writing the name 
at the bottom or across the bill and he mentions this as among the more usual 
modes of acceptance. It is supposed that the rule has been altered by 1 R. 8. 757, 
2d ed. §6. This requires the acceptance to be in writing, and signed by the 
acceptor or his agent. The acceptance in question was, as we have seen, declared 
by the law merchant to be both a writing and a signing. The statute contains no 
declaration that it should be considered less. An endorsement must be in writing 
and signed ; yet the name alone is constantly holden to satisfy the requisition. No 
particular form of expression is necessary in any contract. The customary import 
of a word, by reason of its appearing in a particular place, and standing in a cer- 
tain relation, is considered a written expression of intent quite as full and effectual 
as if pains had been taken to throw it into the most effectual paraphrase." 

The Negotiable Instruments Law now in force in Michigan does not change the 
rule, for that statute, like the New York statute, merely declares that 44 the accept- 
ance must be in writing and signed by the drawee." 



ALTERATION OF CHECK. 

Aberdeen, Wash., Jan. 25, 1906. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: 

Sir: — In your January number I notice on page 126, third example, the 
rule laid down concerning a bank check drawn as there illustrated. Can 
you Inform us in your next issue what difference it would make if the 
drawer had written the word "cash” in the place of drawing the straight 
mark where the name of the payee is usually written? What Is the law on 
this point? C. W. MILLER, Cashier. 
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ANSWER. — If the word “cash” had been used, as suggested in the in- 
quiry, the check would have been payable to bearer. The Negotiable In- 
struments Law (Laws of Washington, 1899, Ch. 149, Sec. 9) provides that 
the instrument is payable to bearer when, among other cases, “the name of 
the payee does not purport to be the name of any person/' And in Daniel 
on Negotiable Instruments, the rule is stated to be that “checks may be 
drawn payable to an impersonal payee, as 'to the order of bills payable,' 
or to the order of a certain number, or with some such phrase to indicate 
the intention to express the negotiability which only exists in connection 
with the words order or bearer." The difference between such a case and 
the one which the drawer had left in the words “to order of" and drawn a 
straight line afterwards is, that where he has used the word “cash," he 
has by inserting an impersonal payee, indicated his intention to make 
the instrument payable to bearer, whereas by drawing a line he has omit- 
ted to express any such intention, and the instrument is so uncertain that 
it is fatally defective. A similar case is that where an Instrument was 
drawn “pay to the order of on sight,” which was held not to be a check, 
“but would indicate that the drawer meant to draw a check, but left out 
the payee’s name, and omitted any expression to show that it should be 
paid to bearer." 



CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT-TWO PAYEES. 

Green Bay, Wis., Jan. 14, 190G. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: — John Brown & Mary Brown his wife or Frank Doe, and Mary 
Doe his mother deposit money with us, and certificate is Issued paya- 
ble to John Brown or Mary Brown or Frank Doe or Mary Doe. John Brown 
dies, or Frank Doe dies. The certificate is paid to Mary Brown or Mary 
Doe. Can the administrator collect? And is there any form to be stamped 
upon certificate to the effect that In case of death of either the living one 
can draw money, and if so kindly state form. SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER. — The Negotiable Instruments Law provides that such an in- 
strument may be drawn to the order of one or several payees. (Wis. Act. 
1075-8.) And where the instrument is so drawn, the indorsement of either 
payee is sufficient to pass the title, and the holder is entitled to demand 
payment of the bank. This right to indorse is not affected by the death of 
the other payee, and the bank is justified in paying upon the indorsement 
of the survivor. It would be sufficient, therefor, to make the certificate 
payable to “the order of John Brown or Mary Brown," In the same way that 
checks are often drawn. 



LIABILITY OF ACCOMMODATION INDORSER. 

Jacksonville, Florida, Jan. 24, 1906. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: 

Sir: — Section No. 29, Negotiable Instrument Act, is as follows: “Lia- 
bility of accommodation party: An accommodation party is one who has 

signed the instrument as maker, drawer, acceptor or indorser, without re- 
ceiving value therefor, and for the purpose of lending his name to some 
other person. Such a person is liable on the Instrument to a holder for 
value, notwithstanding such holder at the time of taking the instrument 
knew him to be only an accommodation party." 

Please give me your opinion on the following in your next issue If it is 
convenient: Richard Roe indorses note for John Smith, who discounts 
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same at the bank. Richard Roe 4s a depositor with the bank. At the time 
of maturity of the note John Smith is insolvent and unable to pay the note, 
the bank charges the account of Richard Roe with the note: Roe objects, 
claiming the bank has no legal right to hold his funds for the payment of 
this note. Is his contention good? CASHIER. 

ANSWER. — We think the right of the bank in such case is clear. The 
fact that Roe is an accommodation indorser does not In any way impair 
his obligation to the bank. His liability under the statute is very plain, 
and that was the rule before the adoption of the statute. (Carpenter vs. 
National Bank of the Republic, 106 Pa. St. 170-172; Bank of Montgomery’ 
County vs. Walker, 9 S. & R. 229.) And as he is indebted to the bank, the 
bank by virtue of its general lien, or through its right of set-ofT, may charge 
the amount against his account. The principle upon which the bank has 
the right to do this is thus explained in Windisch-Mulhauser Brewing Co. 
vs. Bank of Marysville (50 Ohio St. 151): “It Is said to be a well-settled 

rule of the law merchant that a bank has a general lien on all the fund3 
of a depositor in its possession for any balance due on general account, or 
other indebtedness contracted in the course of their dealings, and may ap- 
propriate the funds to the payment of such indebtedness. The right to make 
such appropriation, It is held, grows out of the relation of the parties as 
debtor and creditor, and rests upon the principle that, ‘as the depositor is 
indebted to the bank upon a demand which is due, the funds in its pos- 
session may properly and justly be applied In payment of such debt, and 
it has therefore a right to retain such funds until payment is actually 
made/ (Falkland vs. Bank, 84 N. Y. 145.) Though this right Is called a 
‘lien/ strictly it is not, when applied to a general deposit, for a person 
cannot have a lien upon his own property, but only on that of another; 
and, as we have seen, the funds of general deposit in a bank are the 
property of the bank. Properly speaking, the right, in such case, is that of 
set-off, arising from the existence of mutual demands. The practical effect, 
however, is the same. The cross-demands are satisfied, so far as they are 
equal, leaving whatever balance may be due on either as the true amount 
of indebtedness from the one party to the other.” We are assuming, for 
the purposes of this case, that the note was not diverted from the purpose 
for which It was indorsed by Roe. If he could show such a. diversion, wltn 
notice thereof, on the part of the bank, then he would not be liable. (Ben- 
jamin vs. Rogers, 126 N. Y. 60; United States Nat. Bank vs. Ewing, 131 
N. Y. 506.) 



ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK-STOCK CERTIFICATES. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 29, 1906. 

Editor Bankers* Magazine: 

Sir: — Will you kindly answer the following questions in the next issue 
of The Bankers* Magazine: (1) A and B are country banks; C is a deposi- 

tor In B bank, and A receives a draft on C with bill of lading attached. A 
calls up B on the ’phone and asks if C’s check is good for $500. C has 
this amount to his credit at the time, and B informs A that the check is 
good. A pays draft on C and forwards his check to B through his cor- 
respondent C withdraws a part of his balance with B before this check 
is presented, and his balance with B when check is presented is not enough 
to pay same. Can A hold B for the payment of the check? 

(2) Our bank is chartered under the laws of this State. We began 
business with forty per cent, of the capital stock paid in, and we wish to 
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issue our stock certificates. Would it be proper for us to issue the certifi- 
cates for full amount of stock subscribed and stamp across the face of the 
certificate with rubber stamp “forty per cent, paid 4n”? Our certificates do 
not read fully paid and non-assessable. CASHIER. 

ANSWER. — (1) In none of the thirty States which have adopted the 
Negotiable Instruments Law would B incur any liability upon the check; 
for by that statute the bank on which the check is drawn, “is not liable 
to the holder, unless and until it accepts or certifies the check;’’ and every 
acceptance is required to be in writing. (Secs. 220, 325, N. Y. Act) And 
this was the rule in New York and many other States before the adoption 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law. (See Duncan vs. Berlin, 60 N. Y. 151; 
Ri8ley vs. Phoenix Bank, 83 N. Y. 318.) But we do not find that the 
statutes of West Virginia require acceptances to be in writing. However, 
the mere statement that the check was good at the time, hardly amounted 
to an assertion that it would remain good, or that the drawee bank would 
hold the funds to pay it. We therefore think thai even in the absence of a 
statute requiring acceptance to be in writing, A could not hold B for the 
amount of the check. 

(2) Certificates of stock are not the stock itself, but merely the evidence 
of ownership, and a person may be a stockholder though no certificate is 
issued to him. (Van Allen vs. Assessors, 3 Wall. [U. S. Sup. Ct] 598; Mc- 
Allister vs. Kuhn, 90 U. S. 89; Farrington vs. Tennessee, 95 U. S. 687.) In 
fact, as soon as the subscriptions have become complete, and the stock 
apportioned to meet them, the subscribers become stockholders, and the 
issue of the certificates is not necessary in order to give them such a status. 
And even though there be a failure to pay up the subscription, this does 
not render the subscriber any the less a stockholder. (Wheeler vs. Miller, 
90 N. Y. 553; Baltimore City Pass. Co. vs. Hambleton, 77 Md. 341), and the 
amount of the subscriptions remaining unpaid becomes a debt due to the 
corporation from the stockholder. There can, therefore, be no impropriety 
in issuing certificates which evidence their ownership, and the extent to 
which they have discharged their obligations as stockholders. 



NOT SO BAD AS WE’RE PAINTED. 

A MID the general denunciation of everything and everybody it is refreshing to 
bear at least one hopeful note. Speaker Cannon, of the National House of 
Representatives, in an interview a short time ago said : 

“They say things are not now like they were in the old days; that we are 
becoming aristocrats; that everybody is corrupt and dishonest, and that 
there is wholesale immorality. I do not hesitate to assert that this country 
is better to-day than it ever was in its history; that the people are better — 
more honest, more moral and less disposed to yield to temptations that are 
put in front of honest men at every turn. 

The people are just as mighty now in the matter of elections as ever be- 
fore, and just as discriminating as to whether a man has done his duty. 
No man ever gets so big that he cannot easily be wiped off the political 
map. And how quickly the people do it, too. They settle a man so quickly 
that he is soon forgotten. 

Undoubtedly we are better off than were our forefathers. The millennium 
is not here, it is true, but things will not be a bit interesting when every- 
thing becomes perfect.” 
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DUTIES OF DIRECTORS. 



A T a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter, American Institute 
of Bank Clerks, George Stevenson, of the firm of Sailor & Steven- 
son, in speaking of “What Are and What Are Not the Duties of a 
Corporation Director,” among other things said: 

“A director of a corporation discharges his duty when he attends regu- 
larly the meetings of the board and such committees as he may be ap- 
pointed to; when he keeps himself as much as is possible in touch with 
the general trend of the business; when he studies as far as he can the 
best Interests of the corporation and strives to have an intelligent opinion 
on matters coming before the board and committees and to express it at 
the proper time and in the proper manner. While having confidence in the 
integrity and ability of the executive officers, he is not to accept their sug- 
gestions or approve their actions when such do not conform to what, in his 
judgment. Is right and proper. 

A director Is not expected to have the same supervision of or acquaint- 
ance with the business of the corporation as the paid officers, much less 
of the clerks and other employees. These are the executives of the busi- 
ness; they are supDOsed to be present and in touch with the business 
every day and all day. A director usually can only control or direct the 
general policy of the corporation, not the Incidentals. He can generally 
only pass upon such matters as are presented to him by the executive of- 
ficers. It is Impossible for him, especially in a large business corporation, 
to do more than this. His board meets, we will say, once a week. He is 
usually a man who has large business operations of his own to look after, 
as these are the kind of men most valuable as directors and most sought 
after for their experience and ability. He hastens from a busy office or 
manufactory to the meeting of his board. He has dropped for the moment 
some serious matters of business to be taken up again on his return to the 
office. The board meeting may last from thirty minutes to an hour and a 
half. In that time, short as it is, he will generally be Informed of and act 
upon such business as is presented by the executives and the committees 
of the board. The details of the business are necessarily carried on by the 
executive officers. For a director to attempt to acquaint himself with all 
these would take as much of his time as that of the officers, and that means 
all of it. This is impossible, and if the members of the board of directors 
are expected to do this, they must each take a desk in the office of the 
company and be remunerated by a stipulated salary. They then imme- 
diately become employees and not directors, and there would have to be 
created still another governing body. 

I am not here to defend anyone who accepts the office of a director and 
knowingly and willingly allows dishonest or discreditable transactions to 
take place, but I do say that in a corporation whose assets run up into the 
millions, whose daily transactions amount to millions, whose business rami- 
fies in a hundred different departments, It is impossible for a director, no 
matter how able, to do more than attend to the general matters that are 
brought before him. He must necessarily give a wide scope to the powers 
and functions of the executive officers and heads of departments. For him 
to attempt to do otherwise would require him to have the heads of Cerberus 
and the arms of Briareus.” 
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THE FINANCES AND CURRENCY OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 



VIEWS OF " THE ECONOMIST" (LONDON). 



C OMMENTING on Secretary Shaw’s recent annual report, “The Econo- 
mist,” of London, says: 

“The spectacle which the United States present to foreign nations 
of an embarrassed Treasury certainly does not redound to their 
credit, for everyone does not understand that the inability of the Treasury 
to meet its liabilities arises not from the lack of power in the nation to 
provide the requisite resources, but is really due to Governmental and legis- 
lative neglect” 

We should say, rather, that “the inability of the Treasury to meet its 
liabilities” arises not from the. lack of money, but is really due to the 
neglect of the writer of the above to correctly inform himself concerning 
American finances. He evidently fails to understand that a deficit in the 
annual revenue need not, necessarily, embarras the Treasury, seeing that a 
very comfortable balance remains over from other years. 

The subjoined opinions relating to our currency are reprinted chiefly on 
account of the novel character of their origin. It Is certainly exceptional to 
read in a financial journal, published at the world’s great money centre, 
anything like the following: 

“It goes without saying that a currency which is based upon Govern- 
ment bonds cannot respond adequately to the expansion and contraction of 
the monetary requirements of the country, but is dominated by the amount 
of bonds available, and the prices at which they can be acquired. All the 
same, however, Mr. Shaw is not justified in ascribing these spasms of strin- 
gency in the market to the want of elasticity in the currency. As a matter 
of fact, the volume of currency has of late been greatly increased by an 
augmentation of note issues of National banks, and by a large addition to 
the amount of gold certificates outstanding; and if ordinary care had been 
exercised by the New York banks, the enlarged demand for money for mov- 
ing the crops and also the increased calls that trade prosperity has pro- 
duced might have been met without any such convulsions in the market as 
those to which Mr. Shaw draws attention. 

“The fact is, that, instead of holding themselves prepared for the autumn 
drain, which they could easily have foreseen, the banks, dominated as they 
are by big financiers, have locked up their resources in backing up Stock 
Exchange operations. It is the reckless bolstering up of Wall Street, and 
not the defects of the existing currency system, great though these are, 
which has been mainly responsible for the evils that have arisen. That 
being so, the remedy proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury is not one 
that is likely to commend itself to reasonable and thoughtful people. His 
proposal is that the banks should be permitted to issue additional notes to 
the amount of fifty per cent of their bond-secured Issues on the payment 
of a tax of five or six per cent, on the excess. This, no doubt, would be 
highly acceptable to the Wall Street operators, who by their control of the 
banks could render money scarce or abundant as best suited their market 
interests. And, as if this was not sufficient to load the dice in the favor of 
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the dominant millionaires, Mr. Shaw goes on to suggest that the existing 
form of bank note should be altered by eliminating the sentence Secured 
by United States bonds deposited with the Treasury of the United States/ 
which is now imprinted upon them. Were that done, he says, ‘the addi- 
tional currency would be Identical in form with that based upon the deposit 
of bonds, and its presence would not alarm, for it would not be known.* In 
other words, his aim Is to enable the banks to manipulate the currency in 
secret, and while that would be eminently advantageous to the people be- 
hind the scenes, it would be correspondingly unfair to those whom the mar- 
ket manipulators sought to deceive. It is certainly anomalous that at a 
time when President Roosevelt is urging Congress to curb the money power. 
Secretary Shaw should be playing into its hands. It may be that he feels 
freeT to do this than he otherwise would, in that he has no belief himself 
in the possibility of his proposals being accepted. For, it will be remem- 
bered, he told the Ohio bankers that he was convinced there would be no 
further currency legislation until there had been a panic produced by the 
existing want of elasticity. The way to bring about a panic is to provide 
means to inflate the speculative bubble until It bursts, and if that is the 
Secretary of the Treasury's object, his action is quite in accordance with 
his desire." 

"Load the dice in the favor of the dominant millionaires," "enable the 
banks to manipulate the currency in secret,” "curb the money power" — all 
these expressions bring to mind the resolutions of Populist conventions, 
some years ago, in several of the Western States. That they have been 
transplanted to the editorial columns of one of the leading financial papers 
of London is one of the remarkable circumstances of these remarkable 
times. 



USING UP OUR RESOURCES. 

I N a speech before the Commercial Club, at St. Paul, Minn., on the even- 
ing of January 16, James J. Hill, President of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, said: 

"The nation at large, is prosperous. We are cutting a wide swath, 
there is no doubt of that. If we get down, however, to a closer examination 
we will readily see that the nation is living profligately. We are selling out 
our natural resources— exploiting them as fast as we can without building 
up industries and trade relations to take their place when exhausted. It 
is only a question of time till our timber is exhausted. Our public domain # 
is all gone and the nation cannot longer boast that it has homes for all. 
Where are the immigrants rushing to our shores to end up? Not on the 
land. We have no more to offer them. They must crowd into the cities. 
When this nation has one hundred and fifty million people they will have 
to do something else than exploit natural resources to earn a living. We 
will eventually have to meet the commercial competition England is meet- 
ing today and have to face such problems as she is now facing with 1,500,- 
000 unemployed crying for bread with no bread to feed save as charity 
doles it out to them." 

Mr. Hill closed by expressing a hope that steps would be taken to 

conserve the national resources before it was too late and to establish 
better trade relations so that foreign markets might be had for the increas- 
ing output of our industries. He especially urged better trade relations 
with . Canada. 
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CRITICISM OF SAVINGS BANKS. 

By ROY C. OSGOOD. 

I T is not strange that in the prevalent tendency to investigate all business 
institutions of a corporate nature criticism should extend even to the 
mutual Savings bank system. There have appeared recently in the 
papers in various parts of the mutual Savings bank section of the country 
criticisms of the methods of managing these institutions, coupled with sug- 
gestions that the interests of the depositors require that public inquiry should 
be made in regard to these methods. It is a thing worthy of note that these 
criticisms have, in none of the instances coming to our attention, been made 
by the press itself, but have taken the form of communications from in- 
dividuals. The press has, however, given them a prominence of sufficient 
Importance to call for attention. 

Taken together, these criticisms may be said to cover three main points, 
which are as follows: (1) That there is some kind of manipulation of un- 
claimed deposits; (2) that there is an uncalled-for extravagance In the 
erection of bank buildings; and (3) that the executive officers are being 
paid extravagant salaries. 

To Savings bank officials, who are familiar with the general situation, 
these criticisms are not new and meet with little attention, because it is 
known that they are without foundation; but there is a large part of the 
general public, and even the banking world in general, only too ready (to be- 
lieve them more or less true. In view of this fact there Is no better time 
than the present to set out facts to correct this erroneous impression. 

So long as each State in which mutual Savings banks exist has its own 
laws regulating these institutions, and these laws are stringent to a greater 
or less degree according to the State's legislative temperament, it is impos- 
sible in a small space to take up the conditions in each of them for the pur- 
pose of detailed discussion. The most that can be attempted is to point out 
features more or less common to all which refute these criticisms. 



Erroneous Ideas About Unclaimed Accounts. 

The first objection, that there is some unknown manipulation of un- 
claimed accounts, is -the least worthy of notice of the three, but it is perhaps 
the most commpn one. This criticism is born of absolute Ignorance of the 
relation established by law between the bank and depositor and its fallacy 
may be easily pointed out The mutual Savings bank is a purely mutual 
corporation established under the law for the encouragement of thrift and 
the protection of the individual of small savings. The corporation itself is 
perpetuated in a board of trustees who manage the institution and name its 
executive officers, who are their agents. The relation of the board of trustees 
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and the depositor is that of trustee and cestui que trust so far as its general 
nature is concerned. The depositor becomes a participant in the benefits of 
the bank at will by placing his savings on deposit and agreeing to be gov- 
erned by the by-laws that the trustees have seen fit to adopt for the better 
government of the Institution. In all of the States where the mutual Savings 
bank has most strongly developed, the legal relation between the depositor 
and the Savings bank is clearly established by statutory law. The statutes 
governing this relation are the result of careful study and experience and 
are not content with laying down bioad rules. They go into detail as much 
as is consistent with good policy and cover all points, where experience has 
shown danger may enter, with the most scrupulous care. The amount which 
may be received on deposit, the method of deposit and withdrawal, and the 
legal status of the depositor under various circumstances possible of occur- 
rence, are not only set out in detail, but every development of the relation, 
established when the deposit is made, is covered by careful restrictions. 

One of the developments, in the relation of the depositor to the bank, 
that have grown out of the experience of these institutions, is the unclaimed 
deposit problem. When the mutual Savings bank system had been estab- 
lished a number of years it was confronted with the fact that some of the 
deposits continued inactive and that in many instances twenty years or 
more would elapse without any transaction having taken place in regard to 
them. This condition of affairs is easily explained. A depositor often makes 
a small deposit and in the change of location or for other reasons forgets 
about it and the account remains undisturbed in any way year after year. 
Another opens an account and puts the pass book away for safe keeping. 
It very often happens that he dies without having communicated the fact 
of his having an account to anyone, and his pass book is not found by his 
legal representatives after his death. Or it frequently occurs that, being a 
person of small means, there is no administration of his estate, or he has no 
heirs, and his pass book is never discovered. There are numerous ways in 
which incidents create accounts of this nature. 

The disposition of unclaimed accounts is generally misunderstood by the 
public, and various vague and unfounded references to them occur from 
time to time in the press. The statement is frequently made that the banks 
use these accounts to erect new buildings or increase salaries, or put them 
to some improper or extravagant use, and that they are a source of evil call- 
ing for correction. Of course, any Savings bank official knows that these 
statements are absolutely devoid of foundation, but they nevertheless gain 
an extensive currency and belief among the uninformed. 

The fact that an account is unclaimed for a long period of time creates. 
In the absence of statutory specification, no different status between its 
owner and the bank than one on which there is a deposit or withdrawal 
every year. The deposit stands credited to its owner on the books of the 
bank like any other account. It participates like all other accounts in all 
regular and extra dividends and continues to increase from year to year. 
Unless the statutes direct otherwise, it remains on the books of the Savings * 
bank until called for, whether the unclaimed period be ten years or fiflty. 
and like any other account stands ready to be delivered in whole or in part 
to its legal owner on presentation of the proper authority for payment. The 
fact that it remains unclaimed alters in no way the relation between the 
bank and its owner and it remains a trust fund in the hands of the trustee 
earning its proportionate increase from year to year until legally taken from 
the possession of the bank. 

When the Savings banks reached that point in their development from 
which it could be seen that accounts of this nature were bound to exist, their 
officers began to consider the possible effect of the continuance of an ac- 
count for an indefinite period and possible legal complications that might 
arise In consequence. The question, for example, arose as to what disposi- 
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tion of these accounts should be made in case of the voluntary or involun- 
tary liquidation of the bank’s affairs and they remained unclaimed after all 
the other affairs of liquidation had been closed. Such possible contingencies 
clearly established in the minds of the bank officials the necessity, or at least 
the policy, of making an effort to locate the owners of these dormant ac- 
counts. The result is that in every well-regulated Savings bank there is 
constantly carried on a systematic effort to locate the owners of such ac- 
counts. This condition of affairs naturally attracted attention to the desira- 
bility of more than voluntary effort on the part of the banks to locate the 
owners of these accounts, with the result that nearly every mutual Savings 
bank State has enacted laws to meet the situation. 

To illustrate the nature of these laws the act of Massachusetts may be 
cited. This act, which became a law nearly twenty years ago, provides that 
the Treasurer of each Savings bank shall, every five years, make a sworn 
statement to the Savings Bank Commission of the State showing the name, 
amount of deposit, the last known residence or post-office address, and the 
fact of death, if known to him, of each depositor who shall not have made a 
deposit or withdrawal on his account during the preceding twenty years. 
This applies only to accounts of more than twenty-five dollars and to those 
depositors who are not known by the bank to be living. In addition to mak- 
ing this sworn return the bank is required to publish this data in one or 
more of the local papers for a period of three successive weeks. The act 
provides a penalty for failure on the part of the banks to comply with this 
requirement. In Maine there is a like provision of the statutes. This differs 
from that of Massachusetts in that it requires a report of all accounts of this 
nature regardless of their size, and that the report is to be made annually. 
It is the practice in this State to incorporate in the annual report of the 
Bank Examiner lists of the dormant accounts reported by each bank. As 
this annual report is a public document and widely circulated, it is accessible 
to anyone who may care to obtain the facts. Rhode Island has a provision 
similar to that of Massachusetts except that the report is not limited to de- 
posits of twenty-five dollars and over. Other States have passed laws similar 
in import and in all cases they have been carefully carried out by the banks. 

The result of this legislation has been to restore accounts to their owners 
in thousands of cases where they have been entirely forgotten or lost track 
of in the many ways it is possible to lose personal property. Instances are 
not uncommon where accounts of this nature have been restored to their 
owners after the lapse of fifty years, during which they have remained un- 
claimed. The statutes above referred to, have, however, in no way changed 
the relation of the bank to the owners of such accounts. They have simply 
made it possible to give their owners the benefit of them. There is abso- 
lutely no power under the law by which the banks themselves derive any 
more benefit from these accounts than from other accounts, nor is there any 
way by which the banks can use the money represented by these accounts 
for any purpose whatever. Their legal title remains in the original depositor, 
Ms transferee, or legal representatives, and so long as the account continues 
in the bank, the bank is in the position of trustee only. 

Should the owner of the account die intestate without heirs, or should 
the account never be claimed, there is no principle of law by which the 
Savings bank has a right to its title. If such a contingency occurs, the title 
would revert to the State under the doctrine of escheat This legal doctrine, 
which arose in the law of real estate, and by which in the absence of heirs 
or devisees the title reverted to the State, has been extended to personal 
property in the United States; and it is under this doctrine, where there is 
no specific statutory enactment, that the final disposition of an unclaimed 
Savings bank account must take place. The State of Pennsylvania has en- 
acted a law regarding unclaimed accounts which incorporates this oommon 
law doctrine into statute law. This act. which was passed in 1872, provides 
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that In November of each year the Savings bank shall report to the Auditor 
General the amounts of all deposits that have remained unclaimed during 
the preceding thirty years, together with the names and last known resi- 
dences of the depositors. It also provides that on the following January all 
deposits so returned shall be paid over to the State Treasurer, who shall 
give a receipt to the bank constituting a full discharge of the bank's liability 
to the owners of these deposits. The statute provides that the money so 
transferred shall be for the use of the State but that any depositor, or his 
legal representatives, may recover his money, by prosecuting an action for 
debt against the State Treasurer at any time. This statutory provision does 
not require the publication of such accounts and is detrimental rather than 
beneficial to the depositor. The money is no better off in the hands of the 
State than in the hands of the bank, and the depositor is less likely to have 
the fact of its existence brought to his notice. 

Much more could be said In regard to the problem of unclaimed or dor- 
mant accounts, but enough has been set out to show how utterly foolish and 
unfounded are the criticisms directed against the methods of mutual Savings 
banks in regard to them. 

The matter of the two other principal criticisms against mutual Savings 
banks will be taken up in subsequent issues of this department of the Maga- 
zine. 



TAX ON SAVINGS BANKS. 

7Mi H. S. WOOD, President of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
\\/ and chairman of the committee on repeal of the franchise tax, 
* * appointed by the Savings Banks Association of the State of New 

York, has sent out the following letter on behalf of the committee: 

"In 1901, when the Legislature of this State was actively engaged in 
devising methods of raising sufficient revenue by indirect taxation, to defray 
the necessary expenses of the State without a direct tax, through a lack of 
recognition of the philanthropic character of Savings banks, and the abso- 
lute purity of their management by over two thousand of our best citizens, 
what was called a ‘franchise tax* was laid upon the surplus of all Savings 
banks. On the 30th day of June in each year they are obliged to render a 
statement to the Banking Department, showing the exact amount of their 
surplus, and on this amount they are compelled to pay to the State a tax 
of one cent The Savings banks are therefore obliged to pay a tax for 
carrying on a business that is entirely of a benevolent character. The 
trustees of these institutions give tneir services gratuitously, and do every- 
thing they can to keep down expenses and increase the bank’s income, in 
order that depositors may receive the full benefit, as far as possible, of all 
their earnings. To have their expenses so largely increased by reason of 
this tax is a heavy burden for the banks to carry. It is possibly true that 
the earnings upon the surpluses of the older and larger Savings banks are 
'sufficient to pay the franchise tax several times over’ ; but this is assuming 
that the banks have no other use for that portion of their income derived 
from the surplus than the payment of this tax; whereas, as a matter of fact, 
with nearly all of the Savings banks of the State a portion at least of this 
income is necessary to enable them to pay even a 3*fc per cent, dividend to 
their depositors. At best, the newer and smaller banks can only earn enough 
to pay to their depositors 3% per cent, interest. Some of the larger banks 
that, after many years, have accumulated a reasonable surplus, can occa- 
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sionally pay four per cent., but this rate cannot be and never has been 
steadily maintained. 

Permit us to state what the surplus of a Savings bank is and what It 
comes from. It has, from the inception of Savings banks, been considered 
that the depositors were entitled to, as nearly as possible, the entire net 
income of the bank. Working on this basis, any one can understand that In 
napportlonlng the dividend among the depositors, it is Impossible to divide 
to the last dollar, so that after a workable division is made, there will always 
be more or less of a balance of the six months income left to the bank, and 
this balance Is the foundation and starting point of the surplus of all banks. 

It has been asserted that the surplus account is in part or largely made 
up of the dormant accounts (accounts which have not been increased or 
diminished by deposits or withdrawals for twenty-two years and upwards). 
We believe this is a gross misstatement. Dormant accounts are held, as 
provided by law, subject at any time to the demands of the original deposi- 
tors or their heirs, who are constantly being sought for, some banks keeping 
a clerk for this special work. 

It is a total misconception of the situation to complain that the Savings 
banks owe the State anything for the right to exercise this function. The 
trustees are not organizing and managing them for private pecuniary gain; 
they are a part of the benevolent work of the State itself, as much so as 
the poorhouses, asylums, hospitals, reformatories, etc., which annually cost 
the State $7,540,069.62 to maintain, the very great difference being that they 
are at the other end of the line. The Savings banks are the ‘ounce of 
prevention/ as the latter are the ‘pound of cure/ And now when the trus- 
tees, working without pay, have succeeded in getting the laboring classes 
to deposit over one and one-quarter billions of dollars in the Savings banks, 
and thus liberate that enormous sum for useful service in the State, behold, 
a tax is laid for the privilege of doing this good work without cost to the 
State; and the poor of the State pay the tax. The Legislature has placed a 
protecting arm around the Savings banks in many ways. Its highest interests 
and its financial interests prompt such action. It selects the most gilt edged 
class of securities for them to invest in. It watches over them by requiring 
detailed reports of all transactions every six months, and by giving all 
their accounts a most thorough examination at least once every two years. 
The interests of the depositors have been safeguarded in every way. Then, 
after affording all this protection, to turn about and impose a tax upon their 
slender lincomes that is equivalent in some Instances to one-half the running 
expenses of the banks, does seem like an imposition that should be discon- 
tinued at the earliest possible moment. The banks now have the greatest 
difficulty in making their investments return much more than 3^ per cent., 
and it was in view of the fact that they were led to believe that the franchise 
tax would surely be repealed last winter, that some of them felt warranted 
in paying a four per cent, dividend to their depositors. It is not to be ex- 
pected, of course, that this rate can bo continued; but it is the policy of the 
banks to pay as hfigh a rate as possible, In order that depositors may parti- 
cipate In whatever prosperity the bank enjoys. In other pamphlets we show 
how the tax comes out of the depositors, and its injustice. 

In the year 1892, the Legislature passed a law that the surplus of any 
bank should not exceed 15 per cent, of the par value of its deposits. The 
surplus of none of the banks, however, ever reaches that limit. In fact very 
few of them have a surplus of even 10 per cent, and most of them very con- 
siderably less. Afer years of fostering legislation, It is discouraging to 
the trustees who have labored hard and long to accumulate and increase 
this sheet anchor of all banks — the surplus — to have the State suddenly 
pounce upon it and claim a share, however small. Under the circumstances 
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the banks should be encouraged to Increase the amount of their surplus 
for the security of their depositors, rather than to diminish it. 

Last year the Republican and Democratic parties of the State promised 
faithfully to undo the wrong that had been done, and to repeal this franchise 
tax. Governor Higgins, in his pre-election speeches, pledged himself to this 
end. Superintendent of Banks Kilbum also recommended that such action 
should be taken. A bill was introduced into the Legislature last winter to 
accomplish this purpose, and twice Governor Higgins sent a special message 
urging its passage, in which he used this forcible language: ‘Pledges to the 
people must faithfully be kept, and cannot safely be ignored on the specious 
plea of necessity. The Republican party is committed to this repeal by the 
repeated public declaration of its candidates. It cannot afford to refuse to 
do its duty in this regard. The reasons for relieving the Savings banks 
from this tax as a matter of justice are more cogent now than at the opening 
of the session/ But in the effort to provide adequate revenue, its considera- 
tion was deferred to the very end of the session in May last, and though It 
passed by a handsome majority in the Senate, it was held up without a vote 
in the Assembly, and thus failed to become a law. Governor Higgins and 
Chairman Odell, realizing the necessity and obligations to the people of 
passing this law, both expressed their disappointment, and both promised 
to use every legitimate effort to have a repeal bill passed at the coming 
sessBon of the Legislature. The committee of the State Association of 
Savings banks now propose to introduce the same repeal bill early in Janu- 
ary, and cannot but believe that with a better understanding, the Legisla- 
ture will promptly pass it, redeem their pledges to the people, and thus free 
two and a half millions of depositors of an unfair tax/* 



THE FIRST SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNT. 

T HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Wm. Hanhart, Secretary of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association, we are able to 
present the following, which is a copy of the first Savings bank ac- 
count opened in the United States: 

OFFICE OF THE PHILADELPHIA SAVING FUND SOCIETY. 

No. 1. 

Curtis Roberts, 

Residence, 308 Chestnut Street, Phila., 



Reference, Condy Raguet. 

1816 Dr. Cr. 

Dec. 2 By Cash 5 

1817 

April 21 By Cash 5 

1818 • 

Jan. 1 By Interest 46 

Jan. 1 By Balance 10 40 

1819 

.Tany. 1 By Interest 48 

10 88 

Mar. 31 By Interest 12 

Apl. 1 To The Phila, Saving Fund Society 11 
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VETERAN PRESIDENT RETIRES. 

J AMBS McMAHON, recently retired as President of the Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank, of New York city, and was succeeded by Thomas 
M. Mulry. In commemoration of his long services the trustees of the 
bank gave Mr. McMahon a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria. In his speech on 
this occasion, Mr. McMahon said: 

"With a heart full of gratitude, I rise to give you thanks for this tribute 
of affectionate respect which you have seen fit to offer me on the occasion 
of my retirement from the office of President of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank. This retirement is occasioned by my not over robust 
health; the doctors have decided and I must perforce obey their reason- 
able mandate. 

The early history of the bank brings us back to the year 1841, when the 
Irish Emigrant Society was organized by prominent citizens of Irish birth, 
for the purpose of aiding and protecting emigrants from the mother coun- 
try. The society became incorporated in 1844, and It has always maintained 
representatives at Castle Garden and Ellis Island for the protection of Irish 
emigrants. 

Tt has kept open an efficient and free labor bureau and it has given our 
people the privilege of buying its drafts, payable in all parts of Ireland. 
This proved of great help to the Irish emigrants, and saved them many a 
dollar that would have been taken from them by unscrupulous persons. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank was practically an outcome of 
this society, most of the trustees being members of both Institutions. The 
bank was organized in 1850, and today we may say that it stands as a monu- 
ment to the wisdom of its incorporators and to the hard work of its 
trustees and officers. Its deposits amount to $85,000,000; it has so far paid 
$48,500,000 interest and it has accumulated a surplus or reserve fund of 
$6,860,000 for their protection. 

The policy of our bank In investing Its funds in bond and mortgage 
loan* and in bonds in the proportion of about half and half has been stead- 
ily maintained. 

Our insitution has always been opposed to taxation of savings funds 
and during my incumbency of the presidency no year has gone by without 
some bills being introduced into the Legislature for that purpose. For the 
first ten years of my service my personal visits to Albany were frequent, 
and I may say that I have done my share in shaping legislation affecting 
Savings banks and in endeavoring to prevent the passage of measures 
inimical to their best interests. 

I was one of those instrumental in organizing our State Association of 
Savings Banks. The action of this association and of the individual banks 
composing it regarding legislation has been most wise. It has refused at 
all times contributions intended to indirectly affect legislation, though the 
temptation to do so was at times quite strong, because of the fact that bills 
most prejudicial to the interests of Savings banks were constantly being 
presented to the Legislature for adoption, lobbyists offering, for stipulated 
sums, to kill said legislation. Had the doors been opened to the use of 
money in this direction our Savings banks today would be in the same 
predicament as the life insurance companies. 

It has always been the wise policy of the trustees to avoid seeking to 
recruit their ranks from among the greatest financiers and meteors of 
Wall Street, thus preventing any one dominant interest or group of inter- 
ests from directing the policy of the bank. 

During the fourteen years of my administration the increase in deposits 
has been $43,000,000; our holdings of real estate loans have advanced from 
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$24,000,000 to $49,000,000, and the investments in bonds have increased 
from $19,000,000 to over $35,500,000 at the present date. 

To your newly-elected President I present congratulations and assur- 
ances of esteem. He is well known as a highly Intelligent and capable man 
of affairs, and his affiliation with the charitable work done by the great 
society over which he presides has brought him in close touch with the 
people of this great metropolis. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that while resigning my office as your Presi- 
dent, I shall by no means relinquish my duties as trustee, and it will be my 
great privilege and pleasure for as long as the good Lord will permit, to 
sit among you and join in directing the affairs of this Institution, over 
which it shall be my pride to state that I presided for so many years/* 



SAVINGS BANKS AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

C OMMENTING on the report of the Massachusetts Board of Savings 
Bank Commissioners, “The Springfield (Mass.) Republican” says: 
“The average rate of dividend or earnings upon investments con- 
tinues to fall notwithstanding a rising tendency in the earning power of 
capital generally because of the great prosperity of the country and the 
advance in commodity prices. This is to be explained on the ground of 
the narrow limitations placed upon Savings bank investments and the 
largely increasing amount of money so to be Invested. Almost one-half of 
the banks now pay only 3% per cent., and none pay over four per cent. 

The total expenses of conducting these 189 institutions during the year, 
exclusive of taxes, were $1,683,889. This sum involves, first, the care of 
trust funds aggregating above $700,000,000. Almost any group of American 
life insurance companies having aggregate assets of that amount are pay- 
ing in salaries alone to officers and home office employees a much larger 
sum than these entire expenses of the Massachusetts Savings banks. 

The total income of the Massachusetts banks during the year, or depos- 
its presented plus earnings from investments, aggregated some $145,700,000; 
and the total expenses, as noted above, constitute about 1.09 per cent, of 
this total income. The expenses of American life insurance companies 
average nearly twenty per cent, of total income — in other words, they are 
conducted at a relative cost nearly twenty times greater than that of the 
Savings banks. 

The principal reason for this great difference is, of course, the fact that 
the Savings banks do not make a practice of soliciting deposits, while the 
insurance companies maintain a large and most feverishly active business 
♦of solicitation. And we are told that this is absolutely necessary if life In- 
surance is to be sold — that men will not otherwise provide in this war for 
those dependent on them; that they will not incur the self-sacrifice for an 
advantage not to come to them personally in the future. 

This may possibly be true, but there is no positive evidence of the fact 
— no conclusive proof that the backwardness of men in taking life insur- 
ance is not now, after so many years of education upon the value of life 
Insurance, rather the product than the cause of the general system of solici- 
tation which prevails. People provide for their dependents through Sav- 
ings bank deposits as much as for themselves. As a rule it may probably be 
said that they are no more seeking a mere personal future advantage through 
these savings than through life insurance with dts endowment and annuity 
features. They are engaged in building up estates for their families in 
bank savings as in life Insurance. And the bank savings involve a sacri- 
fice of present satisfactions, as does the purchase of life insurance. But 
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In the one case this self-sacrifice goes on very generally through the unso- 
licited patronage of the Savings banks, while in the other case the neces- 
sity is affirmed of maintaining a most active and expensive system of so- 
licitation. 

The existence of that necessity is to be questioned, and with it the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a cost for collecting, caring for and distributing life 
insurance savings, or protection, so many times greater than for the per- 
formance of a very similar service through the Savings banks.” 



MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS. 



A CCORDING to the thirtieth annual report of the Savings Bank 
Commissioners of Massachusetts, covering the operations on 1S9 
Savings banks, the deposits in such banks showed a greater increase 
in the past year than for any previous year in their history. There are now 
1,829,487 open accounts, showing average deposits of $362.29 each, or $4.93 
more than at the corresponding date last year. 

The aggregate statement of liabilities and assets as of October 31, 1905, 
show in comparison with the previous year as follows: 



ASSETS. 



Loans on public funds 

Bank stocks 

Loons on bank stocks 

Street Railway bonds 

Railroad bonds 

Loans on Railroad bonds.. 
Loans on Railroad stocks. . 
Boston Terminal bonds .... 

Railroad notes 

Real estate for banks 

Real estate by foreclosure. 

Loans on real estate 

Loans on personal securiti 
Loans on cities and towns. 
Loans on deposit accounts. 
Sundry assets 



Totals 



Due on mortgage loans. 
Sundry liabilities 



LIABILITIES. 



1906. 


1904. 


$75,996,982 


$72,382,119 


835,125 


741,435 


13,398,026 


14,466,321 


909,377 


991,776 


7,694,571 


6,324,370 


12-5, 740,971 


113,510,243 


1,740,660 


1,727,030 


260,874 


415,685 


10,206,3013 


10,948,787 


1,210.000 


1,886,000 


6,782,268 


6,518,883 


*,888,460 


3,987.389 


286,386,511 


276,118,360 


140.148,237 


131,226.340 


13,779,699 


13,719,637 


601,843 


58,393 


1,289,766 


1,231,656 


17,408,190 


18,360,062 


$707,728,734 


$674,644,990 


$662,808,313 


$631,313,800 


30.1-00,477 


28,676,690 


14,668,166 


14,366,710 


143,047 


191,349 


108,730 


107,439 


$707,728,734 


$674,644,990 



During the year one bank declared a dividend of three per cent., one of 
3 *& per cent., ninety-two of 3% per cent., ten of 3^4 per cent., one of 3% 
per cent., and eighty-two of four per cent The total amount of dividends 
declared amounted to $22,759,568, against $21,941,040 last year and $21,047,- 
937 in 1903. 

The average rate of dividends was 3.73 against 3.75 in 1904 and 3.709 in 
1903. 

During the year there were 1,880,854 deposits, amounting to $116,026,- 
890.90, an average of $61.69 each, as compared with $60.06 the preceding 
year. 
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There were during the year 1,414,479 withdrawals, amounting to $107,- 
861,106.89, being an average of $76.90 to each withdrawal, as against $73.58 
last year. 



POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

T HE Postal Savings Bank bill recently Introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Kennedy differs in some important particu- 
lars from the Snapp and Dickson bills introduced during the present 
session. The other bills are much aliite, but Mr. Kennedy's bill makes the 
establishment and operation of poetal Savings banks in any particular 
State depend upon the action of the Legislature of that State. In other 
words, the States may have the system or not, just as they please. No 
Savings bank bill heretofore introduced has had that feature. It is intended 
to minimize opposition to the measure. The establishment of postal SavingB 
banks is especially opposed by such States as New York, Massachusetts and 
other New England States having strong, stable Savings banks. Speaking 
generally, the West, wants poetal Savings banks, while the East does not. 
The hope is that the Eastern States may withdraw their opposition to the 
Kennedy bill, because it will not affect them without their consent. Then, 
again, the provision referred to may allay some opposition from the Southern 
States, which insist upon the right to legislate on such matters for them- 
selves. 

Another objection usually made to postal Savings banks is that the 
financial conditions of the country would be disturbed by their establish- 
ment. This bill contemplates their gradual establishment as the States 
declare for them, so that deposits would not accumulate more rapidly than 
provision could be made for their use. 

Another feature of the bill Js that the surplus funds not invested shall 
be distributed equitably among the States from which the deposits come. 
This, it is contended, would obviate an objection heretofore made in the 
West, that the system would centralize the surplus funds in the East. 



A QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

S PEAKING of the recent resignation of two of the Savings Bank Com- 
missioners, “The Springfield Republican" says: 

“The resignation of the two older members of the Savings Bank Com- 
mission were forced because of lailure to interfere with the operations of a 
speculative foreign corporation which had come into the State and was 
doing quite a business in collecting the savings of the people. But it is 
to be considered whether the Legislature Is not more to be blamed than the 
delinquent commissioners. The Legislature opened the door to such foreign 
corporations, and then tardily tried to close it partially by authorizing the 
commission to look out for these savings operations. And then, still later, 
the* Legislature threw wide open the Savings field to any irresponsible 
domestic corporation that was of a mind to enter it. This was done undfer 
that wildcat general business corporation law of 1903, which was rushed 
through the Legislature by two or three lawyers, several designing promo- 
ters and the Boston newspapers, without a word of debate. It Is with a 
bitterness wholly justifiable under the circumstances that the commissioners 
call attention to the fact that a number of institutions — chartered under the 
‘Massachusetts business corporation law of 1903— are soliciting and recelv- 
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ing deposits through the medium of toy banks and otherwise, and this 
without any supervision whatever, or the power to exercise any supervision. 
The commissioners take pains to italicize the words ‘chartered under the 
law of 1903/ and that serves not only to reveal a natural bitterness of feel- 
ing on their part, but also to show up the Legislature as the party mainly 
responsible for the present existence of irresponsible savings collection 
institutions in the State/’ 



A NOVEL SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 

P LANS have been filed for a new home for the Union Square Savings 
Bank, of New York city. The plans provide for something novel in 
bank-building construction in this city. The bank proper will be 
but one-story in height, while in the rear wfill be another section of the same 
building four stories high, which will be furnished as a dwelling for the bank 
attaches. 

The site of 'the proposed structure is at the northeast corner of Fifteenth 
street and Union Square, including Nos. 20 and 22 Union Square. It will 
be fireproof throughout and da estimated to cost about $275,000. The facade 
is to be of Troy white granite in the classic Greek style, adorned with an 
ornamental portico with four Corinthian columns. 



EUTAW SAVINGS BANK OF BALTIMORE. 

T HIS is a s'rictl? mutual Savings bank, having no capital stock. The 
fifty-eighth annual report shows the operations of the bank for the 
past year, and in addition to the statement contained in the balance- 
sheet, a complete list of the investments is given, showing the name of the 
securities, rate, when due, and the amount at which they are charged on 
the books. This statement is certainly of such a complete character as to 
invite the confidence of depositors. The deposits of the bank on December 
31 were $21,597,855. 



CLEVELAND’S SAVINGS BANKS. 

H. S. Beardsley writes in “Leslie’s Weekly”: 

“The population of Cleveland Is about 475,000; the accounts in Its 
Savings banks are over 400,000, or nearly one per capita. These latter, 
however, are from all corners of the earth. Cleveland, with half of one per 
cent, of the country's population, holds more than six per cent of the coun- 
try’s Savings bank deposits of $3,000,000,000. This expansion is due to 
the growth of the banking-by-mail idea and to the commercial growth of 
Cleveland itself, by which its banks feel enabled to pay four per cent, on 
deposits, against three per cent. In many other large cities. Banking by 
mail is a comparatively new but a rapidly growing system. It employs two 
agencies, advertising and the postoffice. These have brought deposits from 
nearly every country. The experience of the banks of Cleveland) shows that 
there is no loss in sending money by the mails. None of the banks has a 
record of a single instance of this kind. Depositors are always instructed 
to send money orders, drafts or registered letters. 

With this development of the savings of Cleveland, its banks have be- 
come institutions of enormous strength. Two of them hare erected huge 
office buildings costing more than a million apiece, and another has started 
construction of what will be the largest exclusive bank building In the coun- 
try. Two have deposits of nearly $50,000,000 each.” 
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THUMB-PRINT IDENTIFICATION, 



F RENCH bankers have undertaken a method of thumb-print identification 
for the purpose of preventing fraud. The thumb-prints of depositors 
are taken and preserved, and the prints will be catalogued. This 
action of the French bankers recalls some experiences of the writer with 
thumb-prints and toe-prints among the banking institutions of the Orient, 
while travelling through the islands of the Southern Pacific Ocean not long 
ago. 

Through necessity, there are many native depositors in the banks of the 
Philippines, Japan, Hawaiian Islands, Guam and Borneo, who signify their 
mark with an imprint of the finger, thumb or toe, for the simple reason that 
they are unable to write. They can make their soiled impression upon the 
paper at anytime, and this has always been easier than struggling with a 
pen to make a cross, while someone witnesses the signature. 

The mode of carrying on the thumb or toe imprint in the Spanish and 
Filipino banks Involves the use of certain printing liquids. I had always 
supposed that the native signer of the check placed it fiat upon a hard sur- 
face, and after coating his thumb with the necessary printing substances, 
applied the pressure of the thumb-ball upon the paper at the point where 
the check is signed. Instead of that the check is taken between the fingers 
and the thumb, as shown in Figure 1. The ball of the thumb is first coated 
with the necessary mixture of colored ink-like stuff for making the impres- 
sion of the fine lines of the tissue of the skin. In order to furnish the re- 




quired printing material, a tablet (Figure 2) is used, on which there is a 
hollowed stone or metal bowl. The interior of this bowl is supplied with 
the india-ink substance. The natives often use ordinary ink, mixed with a 
little clay or putty, so as to make the substance the proper consistency for 
effecting an impression. I saw that juices of the betel nut were used in one 
case. Often the saps of trees are employed, the saps being well mixed with 
the soot sqraped from choked lamp chimneys. Ground charcoal was also 
used in one place. A sponge was near, saturated with oocoanut oil. The 
person would moisten the ball of the thumb on the oily sponge and then 
twist the ball of the thumb about in the black mass for a moment The 
thumb is then partly wiped off on the coat sleeve, to prevent daubing the 
check, and then the impression is made. 
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Sometimes a plain, fiat tablet of stone or hard wood is used as in Figure 
3. The substance for coloring is mixed and made ready in the usual way. 
Then it is deposited in the centre of the smooth stone surface and the per- 
son requiring to use the printing material need only apply the thumb-ball 
and make the desired print on the check. Some little skill Is needed to do 
the work right. A number of checks are always spoiled at first. Too much 
of the composition means a daub of unrecognizable lines; too little, a weak 
impression. After a few trials the party making the print gets accustomed 
to it, and knows just about how much of the colored, paste-like substance to 
use in order to describe the lines of his thumb accurately. The person has 
to be skilled in printing under the same conditions each time. Trouble en- 
sues when through error the print is made with the left thumb, although the 
print of the right thumb may be catalogued at the bank. Then if the ball 
of the thumb is not pressed alike and evenly each time, the Cashier of the 
bank is liable to be mystified and question the thumb-print signature. The 
correct place for making the print sometimes becomes a vexing question. 
The customary position is at the line where the signature is usually written 
in, as illustrated in Figure 4. 




A glance through the catalogued inscriptions of thumb-prints of patrons 
reveals some varying lines. There are some thumbs of which the lines 
describe circles. Other lines form triangles. Others shape a general mass 
of lines, while others present set patterns. These lines are not detected 
very readily without the aid of the magnifying glass. Figures 5, G, 7 and 8 
illustrate some various forms of prints. 




Figure 8 is a drawing showing the practice of thumb-printing as employed 
in one bank. A block of stone is used, and upon this is placed the inking 
substance. The person takes the entire block in the fingers, as shown, and 
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before be removes bis thumb from the mass he proceeds to do considerable 
mixing and stirring. The result is that the twirling thumb-ball makes a 
thorough mixing of the coloring, and renders h suitable for effecting a com- 
plete impression. The thumb prints are frequently photographed, and by 
this system the impression can be forwarded to various points. I was 
amused when shown some fraudulent imprints. First the impression of the 
man’s thumb-ball is made in clay; then rubber is run into the mould thus 
made. The detail of the lines forms well, and an imitation thumb-ball can 
be made that produces a very close imitation of the genuine article. But to 
do this requires the consent of the person. Any one may protect his imprint 
by not permitting a cast to be made of his thumb. However, in course of 
time we may look for moulds manufactured from thumb-prints, and no doubt 
these secondary prints will be utilized for fraudulent purposes. In Figure 9 
is shown the mode of scrutinizing the print The bank people have a glass 
at hand, and if the print cannot be distinguished readily, the magnifying 
glass is called into play. Ex-BANKER. 



SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENTS. 

A BILL has been introduced In the New York Legislature to amend the 
banking law relative to securities in which Savings bank deposits 
may be invested. 

Sub-division 5 of Section 116 of Chapter 689 of the Laws of 1892, as 
amended up to the end of 1905, is amended to admit the bonds of Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, St. Louis and Pittsburg. 

Paragraph 1 of sub-division 6 of the same section is amended to allow 
the bonds of railways now legal for Savings banks to remain legal If the 
company should be merged into another railway company, provided the new 
company continues to pay at least four per cent, on the par value of the 
stock retired, no matter into what form this retired stock may be converted 
by the merger. 



AN IMMUTABLE LAW. 

I N the opinion of the New York “Evening Post,” the trustees of large 
funds are apt to forget some of the responsibilties they cannot escape. 
It says: 

“The private life of a lawyer or a merchant may be as lax as his con- 
science will allow, because he is answerable only to himself. But a man 
who takes a position of trust — from a minor clerkship in a bank to the 
presidency of the Steel Corporation — has deliberately assumed obligations, 
not only to keep his fingers out of the till, but to carry himself so upright 
in all his ways that no man can suspect his fidelity. He cannot do as he 
likes with his own money, if he likes to affront the moral sense of the com- 
i munity. And in this point the wisdom of the world ds not foolishness. Ex- 
perience as old as humanity proves that the gambler, the drunkard, and the 
debauchee, however alert their intellectual faculties, are not in the long run 
trustworthy. If any fact is writ large in human nature, it is this. Men 
forget it while they are making money faster than they can spend it Men 
forget it when they cut loose from former associates, and escape from the 
social pressure of early environment. Our newly rich, in Wall street and 
out, have signally forgotten it in the last decade. But the law is still im- 
mutable.” 
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COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY’S ENDOWMENT CONTRACT. 

T HE Colonial Trust Company, of Pittsburgh, 4s issuing a new contract 
under the name of the “Colonial Accumulation Endowment Con- 
tract,” the idea of which is that of endowing the future by deposit- 
ing a sum of money in one payment to be left for a period of years, at the 
end of which time the depositor receives a stated sum, one thousand dol- 
lars or multiples of the same. For the benefit of our readers we print the 
form of contract in full: 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY 

Hereby acknowledges receipt of Dollars, $ 

from subject to the following rules and regulations: 

Section I. If the above amount is left on deposit with this company 

(5, 10, 15 or 20) years from the date of this receipt, there 

will be due to the depositor or his legal representative, to be paid by this 

company on return of this book, the sum of thousand dollars. 

Section n. If the depositor desires to withdraw the deposit before the 
expiration period, he may do so after having given to this company' six (6) 
months' notice of such intention, at the expiration of which time he may 
receive the cash value of this deposit as shown in the table as of the 
year immediately preceding that in which the notice is given, unless notice 
of withdrawal is given on a yearly period. In which case the value is as of 
that date, but payable at expiration of said notice. 

Section HI. The depositor shall sign his or her name, duly witnessed, 
on a card furnished for that purpose, giving his or her business and place 
of residence, and shall notify this company of any change in the same. 

Section IV. Whenever a book Is lost, destroyed or fraudulently obtained, 
Immediate notice thereof must be given to the company. After two weeks 
from time of notice, with satisfactory evidence of the loss, and indemnity 
given, if required by the directors, a new book will be furnished. 

Section V. If any person shall present a contract book at the office of 
the company and allege untruly to be the depositor named therein, and 
shall obtain thereby from the officers of the company the amount depos- 
ited, and the actual depositor shall not have given previous notice to the 
company of his or her book having been lost or taken away from him or 
her. this company will not be responsible for the loss so sustained by any 
depositor; neither will this Institution be liable to make good the same. 

Section VI. Deposits may be made by one person as trustee for the 
benefit of another, or of any unincorporated society or association, at the 
discretion of the Treasurer. In all such cases the deposits shall be made 
in the name of the trustee “in trust for” such a person, society or associa- 
tion. Said trustee, or his successor, shall alone be entitled to receive pay- 
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ments; and his receipt, with the production of the book, shall be sufficient 
discharge. Provided, however. That in case of deposits for the benefit of 
another person, the company may, at its discretion, by vote of the Board, 
make payment to such person, on production of the book, which payment 
shall also be a sufficient, discharge. 

Section VII. All funds received by this company from deposits in this 
plan will be invested in good and reliable securities for the protection of 
said depositors, and said securities will be kept separate and apart from 
the other assets of the company. 



Officer of Bank. 

(Copright, 1905, by the Colonial Trust Co.) 



ADVERTISING FOR TRUST BUSINESS. 

T HE Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company of Boston, one of the old- 
est and most substantial trust companies in the country, does a large 
business in the care of trust funds as executor and trustee under 
wills. Some of the advertising arguments of this company are set forth 
in the announcement reproduced herewith. 



Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 

Attention is especially invited to the following advantages 
derived from selecting the Boston Safe Deposit & T rust 
Company as your Executor and Trustee : 

PERMANENCE OF APPOINTMENT. Its doors are 
open on every business day of the year for the accommo- 
dation of its clients and its charter is perpetual. 

SECURITY. The probate bond required of the Company 
for the faithful discharge of its duties is secured by its 
capital and surplus, amounting together to three million 
dollars. 

The Boston Safe Deposit Si Trust Company his been in 
active business for thirty years ; has established a reputation 
for conservatism in its affairs, and holds in trust under Wills 
and other Trust Agreements over eleven million dollars. 

Information win be gladly fnrnlabed 
by application to the 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 

87 Milk Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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A BANK THAT HAS MADE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING PAY. 

A DVERTISING In a newspaper has been found to pay by the Citizens* 
National Bank of Raleigh, N. C., and it gracefully admits the fact in 
an announcement reproduced herewith from the “News and Ob- 
server,” of that city. A thirty per cent increase In deposits is a pretty 
satisfactory result from one year’s advertising. 



Does Advertising Pay? 

A year ago we bought our first news- 
paper advertising space as an experiment. 

We began with the following comparative 
statement : 

1894 1908 

Deposits, - , - - $343,000 $869,000 

Assets. - - - 490,771 1,107,872 

To-day, after a year in the newspapers, 
the figures are as follows: 

1894 1908 1906 

Deposits. $343,000 $869,000 $1,122,873 

Assets, 490,771 1,107.872 1,450,000 

We wish to express our appreciation to 
the newspapers and our patrons. 

THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 

Joseph G. Brown, President Henry E. Litchford, Cashier 



LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY STATEMENT. 

T HE Lincoln Trust Co., Madison Square, New York, issues in attractive 
form its statement of Jan. 1, 1906. The front Is taken up by a pic- 
ture in half-tone of the busy thoroughfares in the neighborhood of 
the company’s offices. The figures contained in the statement are equally 
attractive, showing as they do deposits of over $17,000,000, surplus and 
profits of $915,000, with capital of $500,000. Three years ago the deposits 
were but $2,707,000. Secretary Phillips* concise wording may well be re- 
produced here: 

‘‘Soliciting the business and mercantile accounts of firms, individuals, 
and corporations, the Lincoln Trust Compahy is prepared, subject to agree- 
ment, to meet their financial requirements in the most modern and ap- 
proved manner, exactly as any sound and conservative bank, promptly, 
liberally and at the best interest rate. 

“In addition the company makes a feature of allowing interest on such 
accounts, and offers exceptional services, including the collection of out- 
of-town checks, under especially favorable arrangement. Clients enjoy 
every facility offered by the banks, together with the safeguards provided 
by the laws of the State of New York for the Trust Company.” 

The Lincoln Trust Co. will open a down-town branch March 1 at the 
corner of Broadway and Lispenard street. 
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BANKING “ HOUSE ORGANS.’* 

S EVERAL banks have taken up the “house organ” idea and are publish- 
ing little monthly journals for advertising purposes and for the cul- 
tivation of esprit de corps among the staff. One of the most lively 
and Interesting of these periodicals is “Our Neighborhood/' published by 
the employees of the New Tork National Exchange Bank, the exceedingly 
up-to-date institution at the corner of West Broadway and Chambers street, 
New York city. “Our Neighborhood” is a well-printed journal of twenty- 
eight pages and contains chatty notes and gossip of the business houses In 
the bank's district, with portraits of some of the men connected with them, 
besides more pretentious contributions. 

Another of these publications Is “The Eagle Eye,” promulgated every 
month by the employees of the Cleveland Trust Co. A chronicle of their 
doings, “a stimulus to their ambitions and a tonic for the weary minded.** 
“The Eagle Eye” is evidently circulated mainly among the employees of 
the company, and the progress of the twelve branches is shown by com- 
parative statements of increase in deposits, gain in accounts and percent- 
age of accounts retained. The December numbes contains a detailed de- 
scription of the handsome new bank building now in course of construction. 



BANKING PUBLICITY NOTES. 



NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY. 

A MONG the recent advertising literature of the Northern Trust Co. of 
Chicago is a handsome folder showing the beautiful new building 
now under construction at La Salle and Monroe streets. A pam- 
phlet has also been issued on “How Savings Deposits May be Sent by 
Mail.” 



MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY. 

T HE Mississippi Valley Trust Co., one of the most prolific sources of 
good bank advertising, issues a very useful pocket volume of “Bond 
Value Interest and Yield Tables” and a diary for the Bar of St Louis 
city and county, bound in leather and stamped with the name of the re- 
cipient in gold. 

LOS ANGELES TRUST COMPANY. 

T HE Los Angeles Trust Company issues a well planned booklet on the va- 
rious fields of usefulness of the trust company — as banker, as trustee, as 
dealer in bonds and Investments and as safe depositary for valuables. 
As a preface it quotes: “Trust companies are formed to execute the most 
sacred duties that can be imposed by man: To carry out the wishes of the 
dead; to care for the property and welfare of the helpless and dependent; 
to discharge with absolute fidelity the duties entrusted to them in faith and 
confidence. It is the highest form of business yet devised.” 



FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 

I N commemoration of the Franklin Bicentennial the Franklin Trust Co., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent out copies of Franklin's autobiography in 
the convenient and attractive Macmillan edition. This company in its 
statement of Dec. 30. 1905, which accompanies the book, shows deposits of 
over $12,000,000, with capital of $1,000,000 and surplus and profits of 
$2,000,000. 
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WINDSOR TRUST COMPANY. 

A RECENT folder issued by the Windsor Trust Co., of New York, cadis 
attention to the facilities of its uptown and downtown offices for 
the accommodation of Its patrons in the varied lines of activity of 
the modern trust company. 



CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY. 

T HE Chester County Trust Co., of West Chester, Pa., has published an 
attractive booklet Illustrating by exterior and interior views its beau- 
tiful new building. Every facility has evidently been provided for 
patrons, and the booklet calls attention to the fact 



CALIFORNIA SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY. 

{ {Tk TOTHING succeeds like success," and nothing is more effective in bank 
j\j advertising than comparative statements of gains in deposits. The 
^ * California Safe Deposit and Trust Co., of San Francisco, in a recent 
folder shows that it has growp from deposits of $91,000 in 1883 to $7,289,000 
in November, 1905. 



REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY. 

T HE Real Estate Trust Co., of New York, accompanies its statement of 
Dec. 30, 1905, with the following announcement: 

"To depositors desiring perqpnal relations with the officers and 
clerks we offer every facility. We strive to know our depositors personal- 
ly, and to serve them as individuals. We have 1,946 accounts. Our spe- 
cialty is personal, rather than corporate business, accounts of persons, 
executors, trustees, etc., rather than of corporations." 

The statement itself shows capital of $250,000, surplus and profits of 
$708,000 and gross deposits of $7,8000,000. 



PEOPLE’S BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 

T HE People’s Bank and Trust Co., of New Haven, Conn., uses the fol- 
lowing effective wording in one of the recent advertisements: 
"During the year 1904 the trust companies of the State of New 
York distributed to their stockholders the sum of $9,508,000; while during 
the same year the depositors received in interest the total sum of $25,954,- 
661, thus giving the depositors $2.73 of the profits of the business to every 
dollar paid to the stockholders. 

"Why not make your deposits earn something by opening a checking 
account with us?" 



GREENWICH BANK. 

I N a recent striking pamphlet the Greenwich Bank, of New York, com- 
pares the bank of 1830, with capital and surplus of $200,000, with the 
bank of 1905, with capital and surplus of $1,000,000. In a concise state- 
ment of facts it says: 

The Greenwich Bank 

Is one of the oldest in the city, having been established in 1830. 

Has just paid its 100th dividend. 

Is a member of the New York Clearing-House. 
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Has ample funds to take care of all Its customers. 

Is a purely business bank in the fullest sense of the word and does not 
speculate or cater to Wall Street. 

Is well and conservatively managed. 

Comprehends every act within the province of modern banking. 

Extends credit to all accounts of individuals, firms and corporations, 
based on responsibility and balances. 

Is progressive and awake to the business interests of today. 



SUSQUEHANNA TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 

T HE Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Co., of Williamsport, Pa., 
presents its statement of Dec. 30, 1905, in an attractive booklet, 
with a cover embossed in gold and bearing a half-tone reproduction 
of its building. 



WACO STATE BANK. 

C USTOMERS of the Waco State Bank, of Waco, Tex., are remembered 
at the beginning of each new year by a maturity calendar, giving the 
maturity dates of thirty, sixty and ninety-day paper. 



NORTH & COMPANY. 

N ORTH & CO., bankers, of Unadilla, N. Y., send with their January 
statement a folder bearing some trenchant "Facts for Depositors to 
Consider." In the folder they quote: "The safety of a bank de- 
pends not so much on Its form of organization, nor on bolts and bars, as on 
the integrity and abilty of the men in charge of it." 



MARYLAND SAVINGS BANK. 

T HE Maryland Savings Bank of Baltimore, in its pamphlet describing 
its new building, brings out the following good points: 

SUGGESTION: The greatest force in human existence is sugges- 
tion. From that source all our future experiences take root. Success, hap- 
piness, independence, wealth and position commence with suggestion. 

ACTION: Action is life. And more action is more life. Upon your acts 

depend your entire standing and relation with your fellow men. Action 
follows suggestion, and a good suggestion cannot produce anything other 
than a good habit 

HABIT: Habit is repeated action. You act upon a good suggestion and 
you are certain to acquire good habits. Saving is a habit It follows sug- 
gestion and action. It is as easy to form the good habit of saving as to 
form a wasteful habit Try It. 

CHARACTER: Your habits make your character. No mistake about 
that A suggestion that you save a part of your earnings, no matter how 
small, if acted upon, will fix you In the habit of economy and give you a 
character for stability and strength of purpose that means getting along In 
the world. 

SUCCESS: And success is determined by your character; that is, your 
actions and habits. You can only acquire independence by earning it You 
can acquire wealth by saving what you earn. All of which, as we said, 
comes from suggestion. 
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THE REAL PROBLEM IN CURRENCY REFORM. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: We have heard, lately, a good deal of remedies to improve and to 
reform our monetary circulation; so it is proper to say, first of all. a word 
about the diagnosis of the case. 

There is lack of distinction, in our entire financial organization, between 
circulating and fixed capital, and between the instruments of credit by 
means of which these two distinct classes of capital can be borrowed. 

As fixed capital, we consider the soil, houses, machinery, railroads, etc.; 
we call circulating capital seed, wheat, flour, br^ad, cotton, wool, cloth, met- 
als — in short, all sort of commodities in process of consumption. 

When, in the fall of every year, a larger demand for money is felt, it is 
not for the purpose of borrowing fixed capital, but for moving the crops; 
that is, for circulating capital; however, any help given then by the Govern- 
ment goes first into the channels of fixed capital and reaches those of agri- 
culture and merchandise only indirectly. This would not be a great incon- 
venience. It ds a fact that increase of deposits by the Government on such 
occasions, anticipated payment of coupons or redemption of bonds, issue of 
bank notes against bonds, relieve first the strain in the stock market; but a 
beneficial effect is also felt in the produce markets, at least, to some extent. 

Mr. Shaw’s hesitation during the last pinch in money was evidently 
caused by doubts whether measures of relief would, in the present bull 
movement of stocks, reach the mercantile community at all or only serve to 
help speculation. 

The effect of such action is different at different times; but even if It 
reaches its ends fully, if the money has gone properly into channels of cir- 
culating capital, after a few weeks or months, when it is not needed there 
any more, it flows back to the security markets, it is forced Into invest- 
ments of fixed capital, it serves to increase the bank loans on collateral se- 
curities, and when, the following year, the demand for money for moving 
crops sets In again, these funds are mostly not available, and the appeal to 
the Secretary of the Treasury is repeated. The increased circulation tends 
to expand the loan account of banks four times as much, but in practice it 
will be much less and not be Inconvenient, if it only stays in the channels 
of circulating capital, because the elasticity we require Is not only what is 
generally understood — the adaption to increasing and diminishing trade — 
but also the elasticity, meaning expansion of circulation only, required by 
an enormous increase of population every year, over an Immense area. 

I tried to present a practical solution of the question in an article pub- 
lished in The Bankers’ Magazine In June, 1903, but I think that the variety 
of propositions from different sides, preventing a reform, is due to not 
having found so far as a basis the recognition of the true principle of such 
reform, and it is in this order of ideas that I venture this new effort 

1 read of one proposition to be submitted to Congress, aiming at a law 
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permitting National Banks to lend on real estate. This shows how far the 
views expressed differ from some others. 

In Europe special organizations lend money exclusively on real estate, 
which has, so to say, its separate money market ,the market for borrowing 
fixed capital. The instruments of credit in this case are mortgage bonds 
exclusively based on real estate, aggregating in France and Germany bil- 
lions of francs and mark. 

Let the bank notes become gradually what they are in those countries, 
the instrument of credit for circulating capital only, and with this princi- 
ple well established, all to be done appears to be merely a matter of form. 

ALBERT MAYER. 

New York, January 17, 1906. 



AMERICAN SECURITIES IN EUROPE. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: The statements which Mr. W. H. Allen questions in my article on 
‘‘American Securities In Europe,” namely, that New York “may now be said 
to control all its principal railroad stocks and to be no longer dependent 
either on London or Berlin,” is based on personal observation on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. It is quite a different statement from Mr. Allen's 
paraphrasdng it, that “at the present time foreign capitalists have less in- 
terest in American railroads than in a former period.” 

Every dealer in American stocks here knows that “control” and “hold- 
ings” seldom go together. I agree with Mr. Vanderlip that there are no 
definite figures (and can be none) as to the movements of American securi- 
ties between New York and Europe. The dealings in Wall Street on for- 
eign account, showing (Mr. Allen says) an excess of purchases in each year 
from 1898 to 1901, which you think disprove my statement, are simply Wall 
Street guesses. What we do know positively in London is that our market 
in American securities is much narrower than It was previous to the rail- 
road reorganizations of 1894-96. The total volume of dealings may not have 
shrunk much; it may even be larger, but the bulk of it now originates in 
New York. The purely English dealings are a mere fraction of what they 
used to be. 

I hope this explanation will clear up Mr. Allen's doubts. 

W. R. LAWSON. 

The Stock Exchange, London. 



NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 UNITED STATES (BUFFALO) NOTES. 

S ERIES of 1901; check letter A; face plate number 272; back plate num- 
ber 121; J. W. Lyons, Register; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer; portraits 
of Lewis and Clark. 

This counterfeit is apparently printed from photomechanical plates 
on two pieces of paper between which heavy silk threads have been distri- 
buted. The general appearance of the counterfeit is deceptive, particularly 
the back of the note. While the Treasury numbers are too heavy, they are 
of good color and formation. In the portrait of Lewis the left eye has a 
decided cast upward. There is a period between “Washington” and D. C.” 
instead of a comma. There is no period after the “H” in the signature of 
the Treasurer of the United States. There are no diagonal cross lines in the 
shading back of the portraits. The counterfeit is about a quarter of an inch 
shorter than the genuine and the paper is thick and stiff. The back of the 
counterfeit is several shades lighter than the genuine. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
HAND THEIR EQUIPMENT I - 



LAYING OUT A BANKING ROOM. 

By W. J. HOGGSON. 

O N the same principle that a mechanic cannot work to advantage with- 
out adequate tools, a business executive cannot conduct his routine 
without adequate office machinery. In the latter case as in the 
former the facilities for performing a work must be selected with special 
reference to the work itself and only that machinery selected which can 
dispatch that work with the greatest eventual economy. 

The machinery of a business executive, in its last analysis, is his organ- 
ization. As each pioblem or piece of work comes up, he must know to 
whom or to which department to relegate it. In this way the entire force 
at his command may be brought into pla/ in the doing of the day's work in 
exactly the same spirit with which the mechanic selects those tools from 
his kit which are best suited for the particular work in front of him. 

In few lines of commercial activity can the machinery of a business 
house be better indicated by its external expression than in the banking 
field. The reason for this is simple; each banking room is laid out for the 
special purpose of maintaining the organization of that particular bank. As 
the work of each bank differs, so does its organization differ, its routine of 
business and the arrangement of its departments. Hence the arrangement 




Ground Floor Plan, New Haven Savings Bank. 
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of a bank room Is a factor of real importance in the conduct of a banking 
house. 

The first step in such arrangement rests on a thorough understanding 
of how that bank is conducted. What are the methods of meeting its cus- 
tomers? Does the President or other officers know his customers person- 
ally, and does he wish to be near the entrance, where he may watch who 
comes and goes? Does he want to greet them personally? Is his personal 




New Haven (Ct.> 8a vinos Bank. 

Courtesy of Hoggson Bros. 

acquaintance so limited or are his customers so many that he prefers his 
office to be in a retired corner? The space must be arranged to meet these 
demands. On the answer to these questions is dependent not only the 
floor plan of the room, but also the furnishing. A bank official whose office 
is near the main entrance to enable him to watch those who enter the bank 
without any desire to speak to them personally, will obviously require a 
glass partition, whereas the bank President who is personally acquainted 
with his customers would prefer to be less secluded. 

Space Devoted to the Clerks. 

The second point is the arrangement of the space to be devoted to the 
clerks. How many clerks are there to be accommodated and the number 
of the accounts? What is its rate of growth in the past and probable rate 
of growth in the future? These points must be learned, not only to pro- 
vide for present business, but for probable growth. Space must then be 
accorded with reference to the number of clerks and also to the equipment 
at their disposal. This equipment includes desks, filing cabinets, book 
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shelves, tables, and other fixtures for which space must ;be provided. The 
various departments are then arranged with the purpose of handling the 
routine of the bank’s business with the least possible confusion and so far 
as possible by having the various operations follow their regular sequence. 

The third point to be considered is the size and number of the safety- 
deposit vaults. These must be placed where they may be best protected 
and where they may be accessible either to the bank officials or to the cus- 
tomers, or to both. 

All the above work must be planned with reference to the source of light. 
Light is of particular importance in a bank, not only because of the work of 
the clerks, but because of the necessity for recognizing customers. Should 
the light shine in the eyes of the paying or receiving teller the face of the 
customer would be thrown shadow and the teller himself would thus be 
placed at a disadvantage in two ways. One of the prominent western banks 
once arranged its office in the interest of its customers rather than that of 
its working force, and as a result the clerks faced the windows. So many 
errors of identification were made that the entire banking floor had to be 
remodeled. 

After the above paints have been decided upon and indicated by ground 
plans, the drawings go Into elevation, and the furnishings and fixtures are 
indicated on paper. Shall the partitions be of glass or wood? If they are 
of glass, shall they be transparent or shall they be of ground glass; in order 
to carry the light, shall they extend to the ceilings? What shall be the 
dimensions of the desks — a point which must be determined by the size of 
the books which they must hold. What provision shall be made for the 
desk equipment? The entire desks in a New England bank were recently 
made over in order to hold some large and expensive ink-wells which were 
not taken into consideration when the equipment was planned. 

The location of the board room is, as a rule, of little importance. The 
directors usually desire a secluded point, however, which is sometimes for 
purposes of convenience placed on the main banking floor, or, in case the 
bank occupies an entire building, on some other floor. 




The arrangement and furnishing of a banking room are also dependent 
upon the class of customers. Thus some banks in the fashionable parts of 
the large cities have luxuriously appointed ladies' rooms, whereas the down- 
town banks are arranged with a special purpose of allowing the work of 
downtown customers to be dispatched with as much speed as possible. 

The Question op Cost. 

When the plans are carried thus far the question of cost must be inves- 
tigated to its most minute detail, and the working plans and elevations 
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must show every detail of bank equipment, even to the location and style 
of telephone and ink-wells. By taking up each item in detail in this way 
the cost may be distributed consistently over the work as a whole, and 
necessary changes may be made either to bring the expenses to a point 
below the fixed limit or to bring up the quantity of the work to the required 
standard. 

The accompanying illustrations show the various methods of arranging 
the banking floor. The interior of the New Haven Savings Bank, for in- 
stance, is typical of that class of banks which do business with a large num- 
ber of customers. It will be noticed that the numerous windows allow for 




First National Bank, Stamford, Ct. 

Courtesy of Hoggson Bros. 

attention to many customers at the same time. This arrangement Is ob- 
served in a number of the large banks In New York which count among 
their customers wage earners whose use of the bank is restricted to a very 
few hours during the year, but most of whom use the bank at the same time. 

The interior of the National New Haven Bank Is typical of the arrange- 
ment of those banks whose floor space is limited. It will be noticed that 
the light comes from windows behind the clerks and thus facilitates their 
work, at the expense of some slight inconvenience to the customers. The 
picture of the Second National Bank, of New Haven, is the reverse of that 
of the New Haven Savings Bank. By such an arrangement three sides of 
the banking room may be used as the working space for the bank em- 
ployees, whereas In the former case it Is possible to use practically four 
sides. 
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IRVING NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK CITY. 



S OME changes were made in the officers of the Irving National Bank, New 
York city, at the recent annual meeting of the shareholders, Samuel S. Conover 
being elected President, owing to the continued illness of Charles H. Fancher, 
and Charles L. Farrell was elected Vice-President. The following new directors 
were also chosen : Charles H. Dale, president of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing 




Samuel S. Conover, 
President Irving National Bank. 
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Company ; William F. Burrows, vice-president Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago ; 
Robert B. Armstrong, President Casualty Company of America, and formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of the United States; Charles R. Hannan, 
banker ; Charles L. Farrell, Vice President. 



Irving National Bank Building, New York. 

Samuel S. Conover, the new President of the Irving National Bank, was born at 
Passaic, N. J., in 1869, and began his business career in 1884 with the New York 
Mercantile Exchange, with which he remained three years, when he accepted a 
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position in the claim department of the Southern Pacific Railroad. After two 
years of service in this capacity, he became connected with the Fourth National 
Bank, New York, where he continued for ten years, serving as Secretary to the 
President and Vice-President of the bank. In 1902 he was elected Vice-President 
of the Irving National Bank, and held this office until elected President, as above 
stated. 

It will be seen that Mr. Conover is possessed of ample banking experience, and 
the record already made is an assurance of even greater success in the more respon- 
sible position to which he has just been called. 

Charles L. Farrell, the new Vice-President, was formerly Vice-President of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, of Chicago, and is well known and popular in the 
Middle West, where his banking experience has been gained. 

The Irving National Bank began business as a State bank in 1851, and was one 
of the original members of the New York Clearing-House Association. It became 
a National bank in 1865. Originally the capital was $300,000, but this has been in- 
creased until it is now $1,000,000 and the surplus has also grown to be $1,000,000. 
Deposits have increased steadily and now amount to about $8,000,000, made up 
largely of individual accounts, although the bank is also well equipped for hand- 
ling the business of out-of-town banks. 

Under the management of President Conover the Irving National may be ex- 
pected to maintain the strong hold it has gained on the public confidence during its 
fifty-three years of business, and to still further increase the efficiency of its service 
to the commercial and banking community. 




New Building of the National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 
(Now in course of construction.) 
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E. O. ELDREDGE, 

CASHIER NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL BANK. NEW YORK CITY. 



O N January 16 , Edward O. Eldredge was elected Cashier of the New Amster- 
dam National Bank, of New York city, and Geo. J. Baumann, who has 
heretofore been Cashier, was elected Vice-President. 

Mr. Eldredge comes to New York from Owego, where for fifteen years he has 
been Cashier of the Owego National Bank. Previous to entering the bank he was 
in the mercantile business, where he gained the confidence of the community, and 
made such a record as to attract the attention of the bank officials, who offered him 
a place in the bank. During his connection with the Owego National Bank that 
institution largely increased its deposits and strengthened its position, and Mr. 
Eldredge had an important share in bringing about these results. The hearty good 
will of the board of directors follows him in his new position. 

Mr. Eldredge is well known among the bankers of the State, having been for 
four years Secretary of the New York State Bankers’ Association. 
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FREEMANS NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 



S OME changes were made in the officers of this hank at the meeting of 
the board of directors following the annual assembling of the share- 
holders on January 9. 

William A. Rust, who has been President for nineteen years, resigned, 
and was succeeded by Edward P. Hatch, Mr. Rust becoming Vice-President. 
George P. Tenney continues to be Cashier. 




Edward P. Hatch, 

President Freemans National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Hatch has already made a record as a successful banker. He began 
tods banking career in the Blue Hill National Bank, Milton, Mass., in 1882, 
and in 1888 went to West Newton, Mass., as Cashier of the First National 
Bank there. In 1902 he was elected President. Under his management the 
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bank's deposits grew from $60,000 to over half a million, and the surplus 
Increased from $1,000 to $70,000. Six per cent, dividends were paid regu- 
larly, and the stock steadily increased in value. 

Mr. Hatch Is still a young man, but possessed of ample experience and a 
full share of energy and capacity, as shown by the results mentioned. 
Having the co-operation of a strong board of directors and wider oppor- 
tunities, there is no doubt that he will more than duplicate his past success. 

The Freeman’s Bank began business as a State institution in 1836, and 
has always been a commercial bank strictly, its location being in the heart 
of the jobbing and shopping district of Boston. Its capital is $500,000, 
surplus and profits $150,000, and deposits $2,000,000. 



FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW 

YORK. 



B Y following the policy of furnishing “insurance that insures * the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, of New Ycrk, is adding substantially to its 
business. The gross assets of the company on December 31, 1905, were 
$7,683,067.93, compared with $6,791,185.19 on December 31, 1904. Cash income in 
the past year amounted to $5,628,739.58 — the largest in the company’s history— 
and the losses paid were $2,086,267.25. Up to December 31, 1905, the company has 
paid total losses of $21,742,060.27. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company has $500,000 capital stock and net surplus 
of $2,486,463.85. representing a total surplus to policyholders of $2,986,463.85. An 
examination of the securities owned by the company and valued at $5,697,448.50, 
shows them to be high-grade investments. 

For about thirty years the company has been furnishing fidelity and casualty 
insurance and the steady growth of its business to the present large proportions 
shows that it has gained the confidence of the public. This result has been due to 
the company's proved efficiency and a determination to deal uprightly with its 
patrons. 



BANKERS’ MATURITY CALENDAR. 

T HE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has received from The Conservator Com- 
pany, 53 Brainard street, Phillipsburg, N. J., a copy of the 1906 
Bankers’ Maturity Calendar. 

As the name indicates its purpose is to give the maturity date of 
commercial paper. This it does — taking into account Saturday half-holidays, 
Sundays and holidays, and gives the business day when the paper must be 
paid or protest entered in case of dishonor. It also gives the whole number 
of days from date to maturity, for use in computing Interest or discount 
It is compiled by a bank man of years of experience and will be found use- 
ful in all those States (about twenty) where the uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act had been enacted prior to the present year. 
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Geo. F. Seward, 

President Fidelity and Casualty Company, New York. 
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New York, February 3, 1906. 

M ONEY returned to the New York Clearing-House banks in another 
sweeping flood last month, and the call money rate, which in 
December had been 125 per cent., and in the first week of January 
sixty per cent., has since fallen to three per cent. Whatever lack of elasti- 
city there may be in the currency of the country, the banking funds of this 
city would seem to have more than enough, if the weekly statements of the 
clearing-house could be depended upon to show actual conditions. The 
peculiar relations of the trust companies and the banks, however, make 
any attempt at analysis of thes* sta f ements a ^roping in the darV. 

Between October 28, 1905, and January G, 1906, the cash reserves of the 
clearing-house banks were drawn down from $272,954,000 to $246,506,700, 
a decrease of $26,447,300. At the present time they are $276,478,400, an 
increase in four weeks of $29,971,700. They are still below the amount 
reported a year ago, when the reserves were above $319,000,000. 

The deposits, which on November 4 last were $1,052,778,500. were down 
to $977,651,300 on December 30, a decrease of $75„000,000. They are now 
$1,0G1/03.100. as compared with *1.196 980.300 a year ago. The course of 
loans has been the same, falling from $1,058,272,400 on November 4 to $1,- 
001,025,000 on December 30. and increasing to $1,057,365,100 at this date. 
But the loans are now $70,721,700 smaller than they were a year ago, when 
the total was $1,128,006,800. 

With the beginning of the return of money to the banks there started a 
strong upward movement in prices of securities, which continued with 
little interruption until the House of Representatives passed a resolution 
calling for information as to a combination between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Baltimore and Ohio and other roads in restraint of trade. This 
was taken to indicate possible drastic action on the part of Congress against 
the railroads. Later there have been reports from Washington that the 
President was disposed to compromise with Congress on the question of 
railroad rate regulation, and that the legislation might bear less heavily 
upon the railroads than had been apprehended. 

One event early In the month gave the stock market a shock and tem- 
porarily caused a selling movement. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, in a speech at a 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, referred to the extraordinary high 
rates which money had commanded in the previous month, and criticized 
our currency system, which made such experience possible. He expressed 
the view that unless a better system was devdsed a sweeping panic would 
follow. 

The eminent banker subsequently disclaimed any intention of predicting 
immediate disaster, or of having voiced any sentiment not urged many a 
time before or expressed by many other financiers. There is, however, 
significance in the fact that the mere mention of “panic” dropped from the 
lips of a banker should for a time precipitate a semi-panic in Wall Street. 

As regards the security market there is conflict of opinion. There has 
been very active trading in the past month. Nearly double the number of 
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shares were sold in January this year that were sold in the same month 
last year. Not only are prices generally very much higher than they were 
a year ago, but many stocks last month sold at prices higher than the 
highest touched in the previous year. 

But those who attempt to draw conclusions from this state of facts are 
reminded that the conditions of prosperity existing throughout the country 
are such as to warrant the most hopeful views regarding the intrinsic value 
of securities. Here, it is impossible to dispute the force of the optimistic 
view. Were the present conditions operative at the end of a long period 
of depression in prices, the extent of the appreciation in values that would 
be likely to ensue would be impossible of calculation. There has been an 
unparalleled accumulation of wealth, widely distributed, and in nearly every 
industry there is activity and profit-making. 

The building trade at the present time is a type of the industries now 
prospering as never before. "Bradstreets,” which has been making a special 
investigation of building operations in a number of towns and cities, reports 
that $711,123,741 was expended or provided for in building operations in 
165 cities in 1905, as compared with $505,703,921 in 1904, an increase in 
one year of 40.6 per cent. Could a comparison be made with ten years ago, 
the increase would be even more astonishing. The table below shows the 
amounts expended in the last two years for building operations in groups 
of cities: 



Expended in Building Operations. 





No. towns. 


1905. 


190U. 


Inc., per ct. 


New England 


15 


$14,264,232 

349,723,254 

188,773.916 

47,546,788 

60,373.268 

50,442,283 


$11,194,405 

236,362,979 

132,025.060 

36.954,307 

45,385,681 

43.781,489 


27.4 


Middle 


16 


47.9 


Western 


48 


42.9 


Northwestern 


22 


28.7 


Southern 


58 


31.0 


Far Western 


6 


15.2 






Total 


165 


$711,123,741 

260,605,229 

39.243,116 


$505,703,921 
t 158,568,540 
28,925,491 


40.6 


Greater New York 


64.3 


Canada 


“i6 


! 35.6 





This evidence of activity in one industry is indicative of the prevailing 
conditions throughout the country in various industries, all of which are 
more or less interdependent. The iron trade has frequently been cited as 
illustrative of the situation. And here there is new testimony of prosperity. 

The financial statement of the United States Steel Corporation for the 
last quarter and the full year of 1905 was issued late in the month. So 
closely identified with various industries as this corporation is, a statement 
of its operations to some extent is an index of the conditions prevailing in 
the general business of the country. The corporation has been in existence 
only since April, 1901, and in the five years there have been the most 
remarkable fluctuations in Its earnings. 

At the present time the earnings are very large, exceeding $35,000,000 in 
the last quarter of the year and reaching nearly $120,000,000 for the year. 
Only once in 1903 and twice in 1902 have Jhe quarter's earnings been sur- 
passed in any quarter, while the year's earnings are the largest except in 
1902, when they were $13,500,000 more than in last year. 

The total net earnings for the year were $119,850,282, from which were 
deducted for interest, sinking funds, depreciation, etc., including $26,300,- 
000 for additional property, construction, etc., a total of $77,398,342, leaving 
a balance of $42,451,940. The usual seven per cent, on the preferred stock 
called for $25,219,676, leaving undistributed $17,232,264, which compares with 
a balance of $5,047,852 in 1904. But in that year the special deductions from 
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earnings were about $32,000,000 less than were made in 1905. Undoubtedly 
the corporation has experienced a most extraordinary improvement since 
the beginning of 1905. In the table printed below are shown the monthly 
and quarterly earnings of the United States Steel Corporation since it 
began operations: 

United States Steel Net Earnings. 





1901. 


1902. 


190.1. 


190U. 


1905. 


January 

February 

March 





$8,901,016 

7,878,583 

10,135,858 


$7,425,775 

7.730,361 

9.912,571 


$2,868,213 

4,540,673 

0.036,340 


$6,810,847 

0,629,463 

9,585,586 


1st Quarter 

April 

May 

June 


$7,356,744 

9,612,349 

9,391,747 


$28,715,457 

12,320,766 

13,120,930 

12.220.362 


$25,068,707 

10,905,204 

12,744,324 

12,992,780 


$13,445,232 

0,863.833 

0.256,519 

6,370,374 


$23,025,896 

9,037,925 

1O.0U2,187 

10,065,004 


2d Quarter 

July 

August 

September 


$26,363,340 

9,580,151 

9,810,880 

9,272,812 


$37,662,0.58 

12,041,914 

12.972.729 

11.930.846 


$30,642,308 

12,384.647 

10,918,174 

9,120,134 


$19,490,726 

0.344,771 

0,202,957 

0,226,204 


$30,305,116 

9,035.168 

10,986,901 

11,218,513 


3d Quarter 

October 

November 

December 


$28,663,843 

12,205,774 

9,795,841 

7,758,298 


$36,945,489 

12,652,707 

10,686,906 

8,640,140 


$32,422,955 

7,075,141 

4,009,901 

3,292,140 


$18,778,962 

7,250.204 

7,117,418 

7,099.010 


$31,240,582 
12,40' ».306 
11.827,215 
11,051,167 


4th Quarter 

Y’ear 


$29,759,913 

84,787,590 


$31,985,759 

133,308,763 


$15,037,182 

109,171,152 


$21,466,632 

73,170,522 


$35,278,688 
1 19,850,282 



A study of the above table discloses a wide range in the earnings of the 
corporation. From about $7,400,000 in April, 1901, the earning3 advauced 
to $12,200,000 in October of that year, falling to about $7,700,000 in December, 
1901, and February, 1902. There was a rapid increase to $13,120,000, the 
record total, in May, 1902, a fall to $7,425,000 in January, 1903, a rise to 
$12,992,000 in June following, then a drop to $2,868,000, the low record, in 
January, 1904. Not until May, 1905, did the earnings reach $10,000,000 
again, but by October last they were up to $12,400,000, falling off in Decem- 
ber to about $11,000,000. 

Bearing on the auestfon of the immediate future of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and of the general activities of the country, is the report 
of unfilled orders at the close of the year. These are reported at 7,605,086 
tons, the largest ever recorded. On June 30, 1902. the end of the most 
active quarter in the corporation's history, the unfilled orders amounted to 
only 4,791,993 tons, and on December 31, 1904, they were only 4,696,203 tons. 

The opinion seems to prevail that the year 1906 is to be one of general 
prosperity, but there is a conservatism which sees the necessity of caution. 
There has been an enormous amount of new capital placed in various enter- 
prises. The manufacture of new securities continues. It is estimated that 
in January corporations with an aggregate capital of half a billion dollars 
have been chartered in the Eastern States, more than in any month in over 
two years. 

Investigation also shows that the increase in dividends has not kept 
pace with the increase in capital stock of corporations. Even the railroads, 
while reporting large gains in earnings, are not showing an equivalent 
increase in dividend earning canacitv. 

Another thing to be reckoned with in the future, is the aroused moral 
sentiment regarding tlie management of the great financial institutions of 
the country. Criticism of men and methods has passed beyond the domain 
of “yellow journalism,” and magazines and periodicals of the most conserva- # 
tive type are uttering criticisms which a few years ago would not hardly 
have found space in such publications. Not all such criticisms are either 
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well conceived or just, but there is more intelligence, more well-founded 
information, back of them than usually gives color to an arraignment of 
the abuse of wealth. 

It must be with apprehension, however, that conservative minds view 
the lining up of one legislature after another, and even Congress itself, to 
make legislative assaults upon various enterprises. The New York Legisla- 
ture is contemplating the investigation of the banking interests along the 
lines of the insurance investigation. It needs no extensive knowledge of the 
sensitiveness of banking credit to appreciate the disaster which may attend 
any clearly-defined effort to bring the banks into disrepute. 

There have been few special events of the month to call for extended 
reference. Late in the month some gold was taken from New York for 
export to Mexico and Argentina, and the course of sterling exchange has 
been steadily in the direction of the gold-exporting point. Gold, however, 
seems to be a commodity of which we have the least need, and the foreign 



Net Exports of Merchandise Gold and Silver. 





Merchandise , net 


Silver, net 


Gold , net 


Total merchandise 


Ykars. 


exports. 


exports. 


exports. 


specie , net expo and 
rts. 


107# 


$163,319,464 


$14,327,498 


$7,555,648 


$185,202,605 


1877 


140,066.112 


17.196,869 


7.862,983 


164,604,464 


187# 


306,279,690 


*180,682 


♦1,821,911 


308,277,047 


1879 


261,657,029 


7.276,535 


*74,652.495 


184,181,069 


1880 


192,876,246 


1,352.417 


♦70,582,239 


123,646,424 


1881 


163,330,679 


8,467,629 


♦57,796,077 


114,012,231 


18H2 


15,188.439 


8,218,870 


26,318,651 


48,675,680 


1883 


108,143,100 


11,641,318 


♦16.007,191 


103.777,222 


1884 


120,104,568 


14,058,971 


12,990.589 


147,154.128 


1885 


100,381.126 


16,509,301 


•12,225,819 


103,664.807 


10 Years 


$1,660,196,362 


$97,867,071 


•$179,866,766 


$1,478,195,057 


18*6 


49.974,832 


9,818,825 


*27,905 


50,765,752 


1887 


6,482,666 


10.872,374 


*35,744,873 


*18.380,933 


1888 


•33,660,321 


13.972,434 


23.665,676 


3,887,789 


1889 


66,684,882 


21,474.968 


38.928.828 


118,988,178 


1890 


34,104,822 


4,113,670 


3.832,984 


42,051,476 


1801 


142,188,708 


9,500,129 


84.116.471 


185,805,308 


1892 


97,480,706 


14,349,682 


59,081,110 


170.820,397 


1893 


99.850.857 


27,951,820 


6,022,118 


134,733,795 


1891 


148,789.307 


29,483.250 


80,628,082 


258,900,648 


1895 


23,190,789 


29,837,739 


70,671,010 


123,590,638 


10 Years 


$625,014,642 


$171*274,800 


$281*873^01 


$1,078,162,948 


1898 


324,257,686 


33,777,001 


♦46.474,419 


311,560,267 


1007 


357,113,818 


26,678,990 


253,689 


382,946,385 


1898 


620,581,818 


24.665.724 


•141,968,998 


503.278.544 


1899 


476,500,561 


22.617,808 


*5.055,553 


493,162,810 


1930 


648,788,399 


26,121,321 


| *12,614,461 


062.283,259 


1901 


584,965,950 


24,491,676 


1 3,022,059 


012.499,585 


1902 


391,369,063 


22.870,019 


*8.162,726 


406.076,366 


1908 


489,258,756 


16,635.834 


*20,920,862 


484,973,728 


1904 


415,409,560 


24/48,203 


36,400,593 


475,806.346 


1906 


447,608,497 


21,620,906 


*3,452,097 


466,772,306 


10 Years 


$4,755,837,096 


$242,427,382 


*$199,864,876 


$4,798,399,602 



•Imports. 



trade records indicate that the effect of our large exports of merchandise 
is to stimulate our imports of merchandise. 

In the growth of both exports and imports the country continues to pile 
up the most extraordinary records. In December the exports reached nearly 
$200,000,000, the largest in any single month in the history of the trade. 
Imports exceeded $101,000,000 and the net balance was more than $98,500,- 
000. The latter is also a new record. For the calendar year the exports 
were nearly $1,627,000,000 and the imports $1,179,000,000, making a total 
of $2,806,000,000, all of which are new records. 

While we exported net $447,603,497 of merchandise and $21,260,906 of 
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silver, we imported net only $3,452,097 of gold, making the net exports of 
merchandise and specie last year $465,772,30G. That this country should 
have created so large a balance not only last year, but should have been 
doing it for a number of successive years, is not entirely explained by any 
known data. It is just ten years since our exports began to grow at a 
rapid pace, and in a table priuted on the preceding page are shown the net 
balances of merchandise and specie yearly and in each ten year period in the last 
thirty years. 

From this table it appears that in the last ten years the exports of 
merchandise exceeded the imports by $4,755,837,095 and of silver by $242,- 
427,382, while there were net imports of gold of $199,8G4,875, making the 
total net exports of merchandise and specie $4,798,399,602, or an annual 
average of nearly $480,000,000. In the ten years 1886 to 1895 the total was 
$1,078,162,943, or less than $108,000,000 a year, and in the ten years, 1876 
to 1885, $1,478,195,657, or about $148,000,000 a year. 

The Money Market. — Soon after the beginning of the year the money 
market in New York became easier and from a sixty per cent, rate for call 
money there was a drop to three per cent. During ttye last half of the month 
the rate did not go above six per cent. 

At the close of the month call money ruled at 3% to 4 per cent, with the 
majority of loans at 3% per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 3% 
per cent, as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is 
quoted at 4^ per cent, for sixty days, 4 per cent, for ninety days 
to six months, on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates 
are 4 14 @5 per cent, for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 
4% @514 per cent, for first-class four to six months’ single names, and 
5% @6 per cent, for good paper having the same length of time to run. 



Money Rates in New York City. 





Sept. 1. 


Oct. 1. 


i Nov. 1. 


1 Dee. 1. 


Jan. 7. 


Feb. 1. 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


Call loans, bankers' balances 

Call loans, banks and trust conipa- 


2 -3 ! 


6 -7 1 


| 4 -5fc 


414-9 | 


25 - 75 


394-4 


nies 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 30 to 00 


Vi- 


414- 


4 — 


5 - 


25 -75 


394- 


days 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 90 days 


314-14 


4 H- 14 


494 5 


514-94 


« - 14 


414- 


to 4 months 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 


314-4 


414- 


414-94 


514- 14 


6 — 


414- 94 


months 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable. A) to 90 days 

Commercial paper prime single 


4 -14 


4tt- 


4*- 94 


5 - 


| 514- 


414- 94 


414- 14 


414-5 


494-514 


514- 94 


6 - 


414 5 


names, 4 to 6 months 

Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months 


414-94 


414-5 


494-514 


514-94 


6 - 


| 494-514 


5 - h 


5*-6 


514-6 


a — 

1 


<U4~7 


514-6 



New York City Banks. — Money began to accumulate in the local banks 
soon after the first of the year and at the close of the month the surplus 
reserve was $11,000,000, which while $5,600,000 below the amount held on 
January 20, is nearly $7,000,000 more than on December 30 last. Deposits 
increased each week since the end of 1905 and at this date were $1,061,- 
000,000, an increase in five weeks of nearly $84,000,000. Loans were also 
increased but not in the same proportion, the gain being only $56,000,000 
and the total $1,057,000,000. Deposits once more exceed the loans, $4,000.- 
000. On December 30 the loans were in excess by $23,000,000. Specie 
reserve increased $19,000,000 during the month and legal tenders $8,000,000. 
Compared with a year ago reserves show a decrease of $43,000,000, loans a 
decrease of $70,000,000 and deposits of $135,000,000. 
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New York City Banks— Condition at Close of Each Week. 





Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Ifcporft.. | ssgs. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearings. 


Jan. 6...; 
“ 13... 

“ 20 .. 
" 27... 
Feb. 3... 


$1,004,658,300 
1,006,041.600 
1,025,596,500 
1,041,113,300 
1,057,365, 10j 


$167,336,000 

178,329,500 

189,968,300 

193,006,400 

192,492,100 


$79,170,700 

83,780,700 

84.138.600 

84.601.600 
83,986,300 


$983,742,800 $671,000 

997,206,2001 12,808,660 
1,029,369,300 16,764,675 
1,047,112,6001 15.829,860 
1,061,403,100 11,127,626 


$52,912,900 $2,392,7! 0,400 
52,990,800 2,594.337,800 

62.688.400 2.633.534,200 

52.267.400 1 2.494,544,600 
51,978,900 2,618,601,200 



DEPOSIT8 AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIR8T OF EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


im. . 


1906. 


1906. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surfilus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Julv 


$866,178,900 

1.023.943.800 

1.027.920.400 

1.069.369.400 

1.114.367.800 
1,098,953.500 

1.152.988.800 
1 ,204,965,604 I 

1.207.302.800 
1,212.977,10U 
1.204,434.200 

| 1,127,878,100 
1 1 


Illiilillili 


$1,104,049,100 

1.189.828.600 

1.179.824.900 

1.138.661.300 

1.146.528.600 
1,136,477,700 

1.166.038.900 

1.190.744.900 
1,166.587.200 
1,080,465,100 

1. 042.092. 300 

1.023.882.300 


$13,683,425 
26,979,550 
14,646,075 
8,664,575 
16,665,250 
6,050,275 
1 1,658,875 


$977,651,300 

1,061,403,100 


$4,292,575 

11,127,625 










August 

September.... 

October 

November.... 
December .. 


15,305,975 

5,498,785 

7.440,025 

12,430,925 

2,565,375 







Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17. 1904; loans. $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1906, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3. 1894. 



Non-Member Banks— New York Clearing-House. 



DATE8. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. \ 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Dec. 30 

Jan. 6 

** 13 

“ 20 

“ 27 


$136,388,000 $146,195,200 

136.682.600 ] 145,649,600 

136.670.600 ! 147,959,000 
138,928,300 145,674,600 
136,751,500 146,579,900 


$5,878,300 

5,900,700 

6,118,200 

6,009,500 

6.016,900 


$7,242,000 
7,182,000 , 
7,343,400 1 
7,228,300 
7,071,800 


$12,629,80<1 

12,905,500 

14.450.700 

12.311.700 
12,163,610 


$5,247,600 

4,962,400 

5.774.100 

5.584,000 

6,781,600 


*$5,551,100 

*6,461,800 

*8.303,350 

*5,285.160 

*4,611,075 



* Deficit. 



Boston Banks. 



Dates. 1 


Loans. 

! 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Dec. 30 

Jan. 6 — 

** 13 

“ 20 

“ 27 


! f 179.506.000 

182.591.000 | 

183.228.000 | 

1 86 . 096.000 | 

186.915.000 


$207,863,000 
220,101,000 
1 221,282,000 

224.320.000 

216.921.000 


$15,898,000 

16,210,000 

17.454.000 

19.018.000 
18,192,000 


iilll 

«r « 


$7,199,000 

7.188.000 

7.190.000 

7.175.000 

7.178.000 


$135,188,500 

207,481,800 

187.418.700 

197.129.700 
177.373.300 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Dec. 30 


$208,451,000 


$237,414,000 


$55,190,000 


$14,339,000 


$132,919,313 


Jan. 6 


209.754.000 


240,594,000 


54,810,000 


14,331,000 


158,398,500 


*• 13 


209,072,000 


239,937,000 


56,874,000 


14,288,000 


156,876,800 


“ 20 


209.611.000 

213.102.000 


246.304.000 

247.272.000 


62,732,000 


14,281,000 


162.176,200 


•* 27 


61,671,000 


14,291,000 


161,101,800 
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Foreign Banks. — The Bank of England gained $21,000,000 gold in January, 
but holds $14,000,000 less than it did a year ago. The Bank of France lost 
$6,000,000, but holds $30,000,000 more than on Feb. 1, 1905. The Bank of 
Germany gained $17,000,000, but has $21,000,000 less than in 1905. The 
Bank of Russia lost $58,000,000, but has still $15,000,000 more than at this 
time last year. 

Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





Dec. 1, 1905. 


Jan. I, 1906. 


Feb. 1, 1906. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Saver. 


Gold. 


SQver. 


England 


£33,559,580 

115.652,295 

32.822.000 
114,925,000 

45.467.000 

14.996.000 

26.045.000 
6,602,100 
3,232,000 




lilllllii 




£32,761,780 

113,930.824 

35.784.000 

108.610.000 

45.466.000 

15.046.000 

28.259.000 
6,606,500 
3,406,883 




France 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


£43,828.242 
I 10,941,000 

3.764.000 
| 12,039,000 

22,769,000 

3,148.200 

6,042,700 

1. 616.01.0 


£42,996,964 

11,086,000 

3.641.000 

12.087.000 

22.852.000 
3,174.500 

6.130.000 
1,623,333 


£ 42 , 187, *0 
11,928409 
3 , 620,000 
12,434400 
28418400 
8 , 671.800 
6 , 121,100 
1 , 70246 ? 


£393,300,975 


£104,148,142 


£388,774,120 


£103,590,797 


£884.869,887 


£ 104,892417 



Foreign Exchange. — The sterling exchange market began to advance on 
January 5 and almost continuously rose until the end of the month. There 
was an active demand to settle maturing finance bills and also for remit- 
tances on account of securities sold here for European account. 



Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers’ Sterling. 

Cable 


Prime Documentary 

commercial , | Sterling, 
Long. GO days. 


60 0am. | Sight. tramfers. 


Dec. 30 


4. 8190 © 4.8200 4.8510 © 4.8520 4.8650 © 4.8675 


4.81!% © 4 81U 4 80& © 4 .8114 


Jan. 6 

“ 10 


4.8250 © 4.8275 4.8575 © 4.8585 4.8635 © 4.8650 4.81% ©4.82 4.81% © 4.82^ 

4.83:15 © 4.K350 4.8655 © 4.8660 4.8710 © 4.8725 4.82% © 4.83 . 4.82% © 4.83% 

4.8:365 © 4.8375 1 4.8710 © 4.8725 4.8775 © 4.8785 4.8:3% © 4.83% | 4.82% © 4.84 

4.8400 © 4.8410 4.8730 © 4.8740 4.8805 © 4.8815 | 4.83% © 4.83% 1 4.83% © 4.84% 


“ 20 


“ 27 





Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First of Each Month. 



Oet. 1. 



Nov. 1. 



Dec. 1. 



Sterling Bankers— 60 days i 4.82% 

“ “ Sight 4.85% 

“ “ Cables 4.85V 

“ Commercial long 4.81% 

” Docu’tary for paym’t. 4.81 '4 

Paris— Cable transfers ! 5.17% 

“ Bankers’ 60 days 5.20 - 

“ Bankers’ sight ; 5.18% 

Swiss— Bankers’ sight 5.18% 

Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days ] 94 t V 

“ Bankers’ sight 1 9415 

Belgium— Bankers’ sight 6.18&J 

Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.. . . 40 £ 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight I 26.78 

Italian lire— sight 5.17% 



■ % 4.83% 
% ! 4.86% 
% | 4.87%- 
2 1 4.82%- 

2% 4.82%- 
5.15%- 
19% 5.19%- 
5.16%-- 
5.16%- 
94% 
95% 
5.18%- 
40%- 
26.80 
5.15% 



- % 



% 

— 5 3 ’ 3 1 

- %| 

-.80 



3% 

18% 

i°* 

;'n!4 

v- 



% 4.85^ 
% t 4.86% 
4.82% 
4.81% 
5.16% 
5.20 
5.16% 
5.17% 

95^ 
5.18% 

26°^ 

5.16% 



% 

6 

% 

% 

3% 

-19% 

: H 
% 

T« 

.79 

5% 



Jan. 1. 



Feb. 1. 



4.81% 

4.85% 

4.86% 

*.81% 

4.80% 

5.15 

5.19% 

5.17% 

5.18% 

94% 

95 

5.18% 

40% 

26% 

5.16% 



i- 2 



4.84 - 
4.87%- % 
4.87%- 88 
% 4.83%- H 
1% I 4.83%- 4% 
14% 5.15 -14% 
18% 5.17% — 
16% j 5.15% — 
17% 5.16%- 
3 94%— \\ 

\ I 954- 

% I 5.16%- 
• I 40 H 

2«U- 



% 

% 



- % 



26U- H 
5 . 18 % - 15 % 



Money Rates Abroad. — Rates for money at European centers are gener- 
ally lower. The Bank of England made no change in its rate of discount, 
but the Bank of Germany reduced its rate on Jan. 18 from six to five per 
cent. The Bank of Sweden reduced its rate from 5*4 to five per cent., while 
the Bank of Russia increased its rate from seven to 7% and then to eight 
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per cent. Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of 
the month were 3% @3% per cent., the same as a month ago. The open 
market rate at Paris was 2% per cent., against 3%(g)3% per cent a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 3 % @3% per cent., against 4% per cent 
a month ago. 

Bank op England Statement and London Markets. 



Oct. 81,1905. iVoc. 80, 1905. Dec. 30, 1905. Jan. 31, 1906 . 



Circulation (exc. b’k post bibs) I £29,189,000 

Public deposits 13,641,190 

Other deposits 40,226.000 

Government securities 16,840,000 

Other securities I 34 ,086,000 

Reserve of notes and coin 20,171,000 

Com and bullion I 31,609.740 

Reserve to liabilities I 38.50* 

Bank rate of discount j 4* 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.) i 88% 

Price of silver per ounce 27%d. 



£28,718,000 

12 . 668,000 

44.034.000 

17.089.000 

33.208.000 
23,292,(00 
33.569,580 

41.75* 

4* 

90 

30Ad. 



£29,351.000 

7,816,0)0 

44.221.000 

12.799.000 

39.536.000 

17.632.000 
28.530,251 
33.81* 

4* 

30d. 



£28,473,000 

8,019,500 

45.341.500 

13.940.000 

34.876.500 

22.738.000 
32,781,730 

42.52* 

4* 



Silver. — Silver in London was quiet and the «price remained steady 
throughout the month. After declining to 29 ll-16d. on January 6 it advanced 
to 30% d. and closed at 30 3-16, a net advance for the month of 3-16d. 



Monthly Range of 8ilver in London— 1904, 1905, 1906. 



Month. 


im. 


1905. 


1906. | 


1 lm. 


1905. 


1906. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High Low. 


Month, j . . 

1 High Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


m 

25*1 


a 

| 


28% 
28 A 

ill 

Sft 


27 A 
25f| 

Sft' 


30*4 


291J ! 

:::: i 

.... j 


July 27 26% 

August ..27 26 A ' 

September 20% 20 

October.. 28 R 2(5% 
Novemb’r 27 A 26% 
Decemb’r 28 A 27 A 
! 


n~ 6 

IS 

28% 

28% 

1 

30A 


20% 

27% 

28 

28% 

2815 

29% 


30% 

.... 

!!!! 


29jl 



Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Ashed. 




Bid. 


Asked. 


Sovereigns ... 


.... $4.86 


$4.89 


Mexican doubloons 


$15.55 


$15.65 


Bank of England notes 


.... 4.86 


4.89 


Mexican 20 pesos 


19.55 


19.65 


Twenty francs 


.... 3.87 


3.90 


Ten guilders 


3.95 


4.00 


Twenty marks 


.... 4.73 


4.75 


Mexican dollars 


50% 


.52 


Twenty-five pesetas 

Spanish doubloons 


.... 4.78 


4.82 | 


Peruvian soles 


46 


.47% 


....15.55 


15.65 1 


1 Chilian pesos 


46 


.47% 



Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 38%d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 65% ® 67c. Fine silver (Government 
assay), 65% Q 67%c. The official price was 68%c. 



National Bank Circulation. — There was a smaller increase in National 
bank circulation in January than in a number of months past, the gain being 
only $2,315,733 as compared with more than $7,500,000 in December. The 
bonds deposited to secure circulation show an increase of $3,211,700, but less 
than $1,300,000 were two per cents, more than $1,800,000 of four per cents 
of 1907 being deposited for this purpose. The total circulation is now In 
excess of $543,000,000, or nearly $76,000,000 more than it was twelve months 
ago. Of the total $506,000,000 is secured by Government bonds and nearly 
$37,000,000 4s represented by the deposit of lawful money to retire bank 
notes. There was a decrease of about $800,000 in bonds deposited to secure 
public deposits. 
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National Bank Circulation. 


i 


Oct. SI , 1905. Nov. SO , 190b. 


Dec. SI , 1905. 


Jan. SI , 1906. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 1 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . j 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation : 1 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent i 

Four per cents, of 1896 

Three per cents, of 1898 , 

Two per cents, of 1900 

Total 


$524,408^49 $538,329,258 

489,987,800 497.016.304 , 

34,470,448 85,712,954 

4,094,350 3,025,500 

4,485.000 | 8,871,000 1 

2,375,540 1 1,700,240 j 

| 483,182,900 491,612,700 1 


$540,914,347 
504,842,813 
86.072,084 | 

3.863.000 

3.781.000 
1,803,840 , 

497,292.150 


1 $643230,080 
506.865,749 
1 36,864,381 

5.099.000 

3,748.500 

1,878.140 

498.580,450 


$494,017,790 J $500,289,440 


i $506,689,990 


$509,901,690 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents, of 1907, $2,915,500; 4 per cents, of 1895, $6,174,300; 3 per cents, of 1896, $2,893,000; 
2 per cents, of 1930, $43,482,100; District of Columbia 8.65’s. 1924, $1,076,000: Hawaiian Islands 
bonds. $1,193,000; Philippine loan, $6,173,000; railroad and other bonds, $984,000; a total of 
$64,822,800. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements. — A surplus of $3,870,361 was 
reported for the month of January by the Treasury Department, This 
reduces the deficit for the fiscal year to less than $3,400,000 as compared 
with a deficit of $28,500,000 in the previous year. January receipts exceeded 
$50,000,000 and were $7, 000,000 in excess of those in 1905. Disbursements 
were nearly $47,000,000, or $2,700,000 less than in 1905. For the seven 
months of the fiscal year the receipts show a gadn of $26,000,000. Custom 
receipts alone increased $22,000,000. Disbursements in the fiscal year were 
only $1,400,000 more than in 1905, although public works expenditures 
increased $9,000,000. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 

January , Since ! 

Source. 1906. July 1.1905. 1 

Customs $26,889,912 $170,758,598 | 

Internal revenue 19,774,788 148.842,700 

Miscellaneous 4.125,390 22,547,487 | 



Tot'd $60,790,090 $847,048,845 

Excess receipts 8,870,801 3,872,726 i 



Expenditures. 

January , Since 



Source. 1906. July 1 , 1905. 

Civil and mis $11,948,431 $76,748,856 

War 7,072,299 68,668,878 

Navy 9.408,910 08,756,682 

Indians 971,4 97 7,741.928 

Pensions 10,804,458 88,829,124 

Public works 4,210,241 38,067,979 

Interest 1.848.904 17,109,127 

Total $40,919,785 $851,021,670 



Money In Circulation In the United States. — The volume of money in 
circulation increased $9,000,000 last month and now exceeds $2,680,000,000. 
There was an increase of $28,500,000 in gold certificates but a decrease in 
all the other forms of money, $3,000,000 in silver dollars, $2,000,000 in sub- 
sidiary silver, $5,000,000 in silver certificates, $5,500,000 in United States 
notes and $2,500,000 in National bank notes. 



Money in Circulation in the United States. 





Now 1, 1905. 


Dec. 1, 1905. 1 


Jan. 1, 1906. 


Feb. 1, 1906. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

8llver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 1 

Population of United States 1 

Circulation per capita 


$051,644,998 

81,822,311 

107,167,902 

479,965,439 

471,025,778 

8,594,378 

340,107,480 

512,213,204 


$649,040,890 
83,828,228 
1C8, 77«,879 
477,154,249 
470,964,248 
8,435,722 
843,196,550 
521,240,773 


$654,168,025 
83,736,227 
i 110,029,365 
480,939.019 
463,960,485 
8,274.884 
343,262,091 
527,173,475 


$654,793,697 

80.417,546 

107,589,534 

508,569.639 

459.019,134 

8,057,279 

337,693^81 

524.486.823 


$2,653,131,578 

83,728,000 

$31.69 


$2,662,134,539 
I 83,843,000 
$31.75 


$2,671,543,571 
1 83.960.000 

$31.82 


$2,680,629,932 

84,077,000 

$31.88 
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United States Public Debt. — The interest-bearing debt of the United 
States remains unchanged, but there was an increase of about $800,000 in 
the National bank-note redemption fund and an increase of $11,700,000 in 
gold certificates issued. There was a decrease of $7,600,000 in silver certi- 
ficates and of $200,000 in Treasury notes. These changes account for an 
increase of about $4,000,000 in the aggregate debt, which now exceeds $2,- 
300,000,000. The cash balance in the Treasury increased $4,000,000 and the 
net debt was reduced $3,300,000. 



United States Public Debt. 



Nov. 1. 1905. 



Interest- bearing debt : 

Loan of Marco 14, 1900, 2 per cent. 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 “ 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1985, 4 per cent 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent.. 



$580,429,000 

127,424,200 

26,780 

118,489,900 

68,789,060 



Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes. 

National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency 



$895,158,940 

1.231,075 

346,734^98 

34,470,390 

6,866,709 



Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash In 
the Treasury: 

Gold certificates. 

Silver “ 

Treasury notes of 1890 



$388,071,398 

1,284,461,413 



524,455,969 

476,308,000 

8,621,000 



Total certificates and notes. 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 



. $1,009,384,969 
. 2.293,846,382 

.1 1,388.792.535 
• I 1,106,977,247 



Rata nee • $281,815,288 

Gold reserve 150,000.000 

Net cash balance | 131,815,288 



Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury 



$281,815,288 

1,002,648,125 



Dec. 1,1905. 


Jan. 1, 1906. 


Feh. 1, 1906. 


i $594,588.5(0 
1 117,708,550 

26,610 
118,489,900 
64,345,560 


$595,942,350 

110.754.900 
26,530 

118.489.900 
63,945.460 


$595,942,350 

116,755,050 

26,420 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 


$895,159,120 

1,208,095 


$895,159,140 

1,199,635 


$895,159,180 

1,170,825 


346,734,298 

35,095,449 

6,866,709 


346,734.298 

34,690,309 

6,866.709 


346,734.298 

35,478.666 

6.866.709 


$388,606,456 

1,285,063,671 


$388,291,816 

1,284,050,091 


$389,079,673 

1,285,409,678 


528,020.869 

475,735,000 

8,478,000 


527,493,869 

475.574.000 

8,330,010 


539,252,869 

467,926,000 

8,086,000 


$1,010,233,869 $1,011,397,869 $1,015,264,869 
2,295.297,540 2,296,047,960 2,300,874.547 


1,397,152,286 

1,111,841,445 


1,404,444,236 

1,114,683,863 


1,404.710.877 

1,110,825,795 


$285,310,840 

150,000,000 

135,310.840 


$289,780,873 

150,000,000 

139,780,373 


$21*3,885,082 

150,000,000 

143,885.082 


$285,310,840 

999.752,831 


$289,780,373 

994,869,718 


$293,885,082 

991,524,596 



Foreign Trade of the United States. — The exports of merchandise from 
the United States in December were the largest ever recorded in a single 
month, approximating nearly $200,000,000. The highest previous record was 
made in December, 1903, when the total was $174,819,566. The imports were 
the largest ever reported for December, but were exceeded in four other 
months of the last year. The total went above $101,000,000, leaving a 
balance on the side of exports of $98,553,705. This is the largest monthly 
balance in the history of our foreign trade but is only about $1,500,000 more 
than the record balance made in December, 1903, when it amounted to 
$97,050,932. While the exports last December were $25,000,000 more than 
in December, 1903, imports increased also $23,000,000. The year's exports 
of merchandise reached nearly $1,627,000,000, exceeding the largest previous 
total, recorded in 1903, by $142,000,000. Imports also made a new record, 
aggregating for the year $1,179,000,000, an increase of $144,000,000 over the 
largest previous total, reported in 1904. The net exports for the year were 
$447,603,497. This amount has been exceeded every year since 1897 with 
the exception of 1902 and 1904. The largest balance was $648,786,399, 
in 1900. 
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Exports and Imports op the United States. 



Month op 
December. 



1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Twelve Months. 

1900.. . 

1901.. . 

1902.. . 

1903.. . 

1904.. . 

1905.. . 



Merchandise. 



Exports . 



$145,889,871 

136.941.539 

147,992,403 

174,818.566 

145,253,259 

199,709,068 



Imports. 



$68,697,207 

79,929,271 

94,856,987 

77,768,634 

96.566,759 

101,155,363 



1,477,946,118 829,149,714 

1,465,375.860 880,419,910 

1 ,360,685 933 969.316,870 

1,484,753,083! 995,494,327 
1,451,318,740 1,035,909,190 
1,626,962,343 1,179,358,846 



Balance . 



Gold Balance . 



Exp., $77,192,664 Imp., $2,976,078 

‘ r 57,012,268 Exp., 1,952.601 

53,635,416 Imp., 666,476 
k ‘ 97,060,932 “ 15,765.642 

“ 48,686,500 Exp., 10,166,643 

k ‘ 98,553,705 Imp., 1,313,508 



Exp., 648,796,399 Imp., 12,614,461 
“ 584,955,950 Exp., 3,022,059 

“ 391,369,063 Imp., 8,162,726 

“ 489,258,7561 26,930.862 

“ 415,409,550 Exp., 86,408,593 

“ 447,603,497 ,Imp., 3,452,097 



Silver Balance. 



Exp., $4,240,482 
1,934,849 
2,845,589 
4,436,998 
1,861,706 
8,549,360 



Exp. 



26,121,821 

24,491,576 

22,870.019 

16,635.834 

24.048,203 

21,620,906 



Money In the United 8tates Treasury.— The Treasury gained $19,000,000 

in total cash, but an increase of $22,000,000 in certificates outstanding caused 
a decrease in the net amount of money held of about $3,000,000. The 
Treasury lost $9,000,000 in net gold. 

Money in the United States Treasury. 



j Nov. 1, 1905 . 1 Dec. i, 1905. | Jan. 1, 1906. j Feb. 1, 1906. 



Gold coin and bullion.. 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes ' 

National bank notes 

Total I 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, ; 
outstanding I 



$753,041,518 
486.406.554 
8,396,273 
6,573,536 
12,194,985 : 



$762,737,060 

484,902,637 

7.609,174 

3,484,466 

12,088,485 



$1,266,612,866 $1,270,821,822 
960,185,593 1 956,554.219 



$765,775,099 $768,426,516 

484,492,638 1 487,811,320 

! 6,961,490 ! 9,521,847 

1 3,418,925 8,987,735 

| 13,740,872 1 18,740,257 

| $1,274,389,024 $1,293,487,675 

953,174,388 j 975,646,052 



Net cash in Treasury, 



$306,427,273, $314,267,603. $321,214,636 1 $317,841,623 



Supply of Money in the United States. — There was $5,700,000 added to 
the total stock of money in the country in January, of which $31,300,000 
was gold. National bank notes increased $2,300,000. 

Supply of Money in the United States. 



Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 



| Nov. J, 1905. | Dec. 1. 1905. Jan. 1, 1906. j Feb. 1 % 1906. 



$1,404,686,516 
I 568,228,865 
1 15,554,205 
346,681,016 
I 524,408,249 



$1,411,777,450 $1,419,943,124 
I 568,228,8* 6 1 568,228,865 

I 116.385,553 116,990,855 

I 346,681,016 ! 346,681,016 

533,329,258 540.914,347 



$1,423,220,213 

568,228,865 

117.111,381 

346,681,016 

543,230,080 



Total. 



$2,959,558,851 $2,976,402,142 $2,992,758,207 $2,998,471,555 

I i I 



CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS BY BANKS. 

R EPRESENTATIVE PEARRE recently introduced a bill to empowser 
the Comptroller of the Currency to require that National bank ex- 
aminers shall, when investigating the affairs of banks, make inquiry 
as to whether or not any of the funds of such banks are contributed to 
political campaigns. A penalty is imposed on the officers of National banks 
for making contributions from their bank funds for political purposes. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of January, and the highest and lowest 
dur ng the year 1906, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1906 : 



1 


Year 1905. 


Highest and Lowest in 1906. 


January, 


1906. 




High. 


Lmt\ 


Highest. 




| Lowest. 




High. Low. Closing. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
» preferred 


9m 

105* 


77* 


96*- Jan. 


13 


89 —Jan. 


2 


96* 


89 


93* 


99 


106 —Jan. 


3 


10234— Jan. 


8 


106 


102* 


104 


Baltimore & Ohio 


117 


100* 


117 -Jan. 


27 


112*— Jan. 


5 


117 


712* 


115* 


Baltimore & Ohio, pref 


100 


9534 


99*— Jan. 


5 


98 —Jan. 


3 


99* 


98 


98 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


91% 


56* 


94*— Jan. 


26 

i 


j 85*— Jan. 


30 


94* 


85* 


88* 


Canadian Pacific 


177* 13034 


177*— Jan. 


19 


169 -Jan. 


29 




169 


172* 


Canada Southern 


74* 


67 


To*— Jan. 


8 


69 —Jan. 


31 


69 


69 


Central of New Jersey 


235 


190 


231*— Jan. 


22 


222 -Jan. 


3 


231* 


222 


226 


Ches. & Ohio 


| 60* 


45* 


82*— Jan. 


23 


54*— Jan. 


5 


62* 


54* 


60* 


Chicago & Alton — 


1 44* 


30 


, 38* -Jan. 


15 


30 —Jan. 


4 


38* 


30 


32* 


* preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 


mi 73 
*5* 17* 


8094-Jan. 

23%-Jan. 


12 

20 


74*— Jan. 
2094— Jan. 


10 

5 


a 


74* 

20* 


80 

22* 

186* 


Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul. . 


187* 168* 


193 —Jan. 


22 


17934-Jan. 


5 


193 


179* 


• preferred 


192*4 182* 


190 —Jan. 


22 


190 -Jan. 


5 


m 


190 


190* 


Chicago & Northwestern 


: 249 


190* 


240 -Jan. 


15 


220 - Jan. 


4 


240 


220 


233 


* preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. . 


265* 234 


257 —Jan. 


19 


250 -Jan. 


15 


257 


250 


*56 


20 


7* 


18*— Jan. 


19 


13 —Jan. 


2 


18* 


13 


15* 


» preferred 


42* 


17* 


4234 -Jan. 


22 


36 -Jan. 


8 


42* 


36 


40 


Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis. . 


111 


90 


109*— Jan. 
83*— Jan. 


15 


105 —Jan. 


3 


109* 


105 


1(W 


Col. Fuel & Iron Co 


59 


38 


20 


75*— Jan. 


4 


83* 


55* 


74* 


Colorado Southern 


30^ 


22 * 


37 -Jan. 


24 


29* — Jan. 


4 


37 


29* 


85* 


» 1 st preferred 




52 


7234— Jan. 


22 


08 —Jan. 


5 


72* 


68 


71* 


t 2d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 


55 


32* 


5634— Jan. 


12 


53 —Jan. 


2 


56* 

101 * 


53 


>4 


214 


175 


I81*-Jan. 


23 


168*— Jan. 


17 


168* 


.80* 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co 


24034 178* 


229*-J an. 


18 


21734— Jan. 


31 


229* 


217* 


218 


Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 


498* 335 


472*— Jan. 


19 


459 —Jan. 


3 


472* 


45 


472* 

50* 


Denver & Rio Grande 


3934 


27* 


51*— Jan. 


26 


38 —Jan. 


4 


51* 


08 


• preferred 


91* 


83* 


91*— Jan. 


22 


87 -Jan. 


4 


91* 


87 


90 


Duluth So. S. & Atl , pref 


4634 


21 


45 -Jun. 


11 


39*— Jan. 


5 


•0 


39* 


41* 

48* 


Erie 




37* 


S 1 **— Jan. 


10 


46*— Jan. 


30 


50* 


46* 


• 1st pref 


85 U 


74* 


83 —Jan. 


15 


80 —Jan. 


31 


83 


80 


80* 


t 2d pref 


78* 


55* 


70*-Jan. 


10 1 


73 —Jan. 


4 


76* 


73 


74 


Express Adams 


250 


2m 
















• American 


246 


2U9H 


249*— Jan. 


'20 


222 —Jan. 


ii' 


249* 


222” 


245* 


• United States 


134 


no 


138*— Jan. 


26 


124 -Jan. 


15 


138* 


124 


130 


• Wells, Fargo 


26G 


227 


248 -Jan. 


28 


240 —Jan. 


8 


248 


240 


248 


Great Northern Pref . 


335 


236 


326*— Jan. 


20 


283 -Jan. 


5 


326* 


283 


317* 


Hocking Valley 


121 * 


83* 


119 —Jan. 


3 


114*— Jan. 


10 


119 


114* 


117* 


• preferred 

Illinois Central 


97* 


90 | 


95* -Jan. 


5 


94*— Jan. 


18 


95* 


94* 


94* 


183 


l!>6^ 


182 —Jan. 


12 


174 —Jan. 


31 


182 


174 


174* 


Iowa Central 


H2 


24 i 


3434— Jan. 


12 


29*— Jan. 


2 


34* 


29* 


33* 


» preferred 


61 


50 1 


6334— Jan. 


13 


59 —Jan. 


2 


«3* 


59 


61* 


Kansas City Southern 


36* 


22* 


37*— Jan. 


5 


30 —Jan. 


30 


37* 


30 


31 


• preferred 


70 


52 


71 —Jan. 


5 


60 —Jan. 


29 


71 


60 


61 


Kans. City Ft. S. & Mem. pref.. 


87 


81* 


83*— Jan. 


8 


82 —Jan. 


29 


83* 


82 


83 


Lake Erie & Western 


47* 


28* 


44*— Jan. 


12 


38 —Jan. 


3 


44* 


38 


38 


Louisville & Nashville 


167* 134* 


156*— Jan. 


19 


148*— Jan. 


30 


15«* 


148* 


152 


Manhattan consol 


175 


161 


162 -Jan. 


26 


159*— Jan. 


11 


162 


159* 


160* 


Metropolitan securities 


91 


68* 


75*— Jan. 


15 


69 —Jan. 


30 


75* 


69 


il*i 


Metropolitan Street 


133 


114 


127 —Jan. 


16 


120 —Jan. 


30 


127 


120 


Mexican Central 


26 


18« 


26* Jan. 


19 


24*— Jan. 


30. 


26* 


24* 


25 


Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


8434 


56* 


84*— Jan. 


11 


80 —Jan. 


24 


84* 


80 


82 


Minn., S. P. & S.S. Marie 


145 


89* 


163 —Jan. 


10 


141*- Jan. 


4 


163 


141* 


154 


• preferred 


173 


148 


18334— dan. 


11 


173 -Jan. 


2 1 


1 183* 


173 


180* 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIOS&.-Continued. 



i Year 1905.1 Hiohbbt and Lowest in 1906.1 January, 1906. 



Missouri, Kan. Sc Tex 

» preferred 

Missouri Pacific 

Natl, of Mexico, pref 

• 2d preferred., 

N. V. Cent. Sc Hudson River. 
N. Y., Chicago Sc St. Louis. . . 

• 2d preferred 

N. Y., Ontario Sc Western.... 
Norfolk Sc Western 

• preferred 

North American Co 

Northern Pacts c 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R. R 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic 
Pullman Palace Car Co 

Reading: 

t lstprefered 

• 2d preferred 

Rock Island 

» preferred 

St. L. Sc San Fran. 2d pref. . . 
8t. Louis Sc Southwestern. . . 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 

Tennessee Coal Sc Iron Co. . . 

Texas Sc Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis Sc Western. 

• preferred 

Union Pacific 

• preferred 

Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling: Sc Lake Erie 

• second preferred . . . 

Wisconsin Central 

• preferred 

“Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car & Foundry..., 

• pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American Ice 

American Locomotive 

t preferred 

Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 

t preferred 

Am. Steel Sc Foundries 

• pref 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

American Tobacco, pref 

Anaconda Copper Mining. . . . 
Central Leather 

• preferred 

Corn Products 

• preferred 

Distillers Securities 

Federal Miu’g Sc Smelt., pref. 

General Electric Co 

International Paper Co 

• preferred 

International Power 

International Steam Pump. , 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

Pressed Steel Car Co 

» preferred 

Republic Iron Sc Steel Co 

• preferred 

U. S. Rubber Co 

• 1st preferred 

U. S. Steel 

* pref 



| High. Low. 
89% 24 
73 56% 

110% 94% 
45 8314 

24% 17% 
167% 186% 
76% 42 

95 74 

64 40% 

88% 76 

96 91% 

107 95% 

216% 165 
53% 33 

148 131% 

115% 97% 
258 230 

143% 79 

97 90 

101 84 

37% 21% 
85 60% 

73% 45 
27% 20 
66% 55 



72% 



151% 

101 % 

24% 

48 



Highest. 
40%-Jan. 
74%— Jan. 
106%— Jan. 
4U%— Jan. 
21%— Jan. 
156%— Jan. 
72%— Jan. 
91% -Jan. 
57%— Jan. 
93%— Jan. 
96 —Jan. 
107 —Jan. 
211%— Jan. 
51% Jan. 
147%— Jan. 
103 —Jan. 
247%- Jan. 

164 —Jan. 
96 —Jan. 

102 — Jau. 
26% —Jan. 
65%— Jan. 
49 —Jan. 

i 27%— Jan. 

61 %— Jan. 

I 72%-Jan. 
42%-Jan. 

103 -Jan. 

| 165 —Jan. 

39%— Jan. 
40%-Jan. 

| 59%-Jan. 

160%— Jan. 

, 99% -Jan. 
36%— Jan. 
48% -Jan. 

I 94%— Jan. 

20%— Jan. 

I 28%— Jan. 
j 33 —Jan. 

I 64 —Jan. 



115%— Jan. 
47%— Jan. 
105 —Jan. 
44%— Jan. 
| 46% -Jan. 
I 7x%— Jan. 
I 120%— Jan. 
174 —Jan. 

I 180 —Jan. 

15%—, Jan. 
, 53%—, Jan. 
I 157 —Jan. 
1 109 —Jan. 
I 298 —Jan. 
49%-Jan. 
107%— Jan. 
19%-Jan. 
61%— Jan. 

I 54% — Jan. 
112%— Jan. 
181% — Jan. 
I 26% —Jan. 

I 90 —Jan. 
95 —Jan. 
37 —Jan. 
I 71 —Jan. 
I 95%— Jan. 

64%— Jan. 

I 104%— Jan. 
1 39 —Jan. 
110% -Jan. 
58% — Jan. 
115 —Jan. 
46%— Jan. 
113%— Jan. 



Lowest. 
36 —Jan. 
68% —Jan. 
99 —Jan. 

19 38 —Jan. 
24| 20%-Jan. 

8 147%— Jan. 

20 I 66%-Jan. 
9 . 88 -Jan. 



51%-Jan. 
85 —Jan. 
93%— Jan. 
98 —Jan. 
199 —Jan. 
46 —Jan. 
142 Jan. 
2 1 98 -Jan. 
15 242 -Jan. 



134%— Jan. 
92%-Jan. 
96%— Jan. 
23%— Jan. 
61%— Jan. 
45%-Jan. 
20%-Jan. 
63 —Jan. 
6o% — J an. 
35%— Jan. 
100 —Jan. 
129 -Jan. 
32%-Jan. 
35 —Jan. 
56 —Jan. 

148 -Jan. 
97 —Jan. 
20%— Jan. 
40%— Jan. 
93 —Jan. 
17%-Jan. 
25%-Jan. 
28 —Jan. 
68 —Jan. 



103% Jan. 
39%— Jail. 
99%-Jan. 
37 —Jan. 
35%-Jan. 
70%— Jan. 
116%— Jan. 
161%— Jan. 
125%— Jan. 
13%— Jan. 
49%— Jan. 
144%— Jan. 
104%— Jan. 
230 -Jan. 
44%-Jan. 
103%— Jan. 
16%-Jan. 
65%— Jan. 
51 —Jan. 
22 104 -Jan. 
9 1172 -Jan. 
22 -Jan. 
84% —Jan. 
58 —Jan. 
27 —Jan. 
67 —Jan. 
80 —Jan. 
58%— Jan. 
100 —.Tan. 
32 —Jan. 
104%— Jan. 
51 —Jan. 
109%- Jan. 
42 —Jan. 
105 -Jan. 



. Low. Closing. 
\ 36 37% 

. 68% 71% 



90% 

147% 

66 % 



134% 

92% 

96% 



61% 53 

72% 65% 

42% 35% 

103 100 

165 129 

39% 82% 

40% 35 

59% 56 

160% 148 
99% 97 

26% 20% 
48% 40% 

94% 93 

20% 17% 



24 2 

141% 

93 

100 % 



155% 



29 



110 % 

58% 

115 

4641 

113% 



108% 

’3g 

9 * 



9 



44 % 

112U 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 



LAST SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 



Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 
Due. 



Ann Arbor 1st k 4 ’ 9 1995 

Atcb., Top. A S. F. 

f Aten Top* Santa Fe gen g 4’s.l995 

• registered 

! • adjustment, g. 4’s 1995 

• registered 

• stamped 1995 

| • registered 



fltty-yeareonv. g.4’s..l955 

registered 

serial debenture 4’s- 

series D 1906 

registered 

series E 1907 

registered 

series F 1908 

registered 

series G 1909 

registered 

series H 1910 

registered 

series 1 1911 

registered I 

series J 1912 

registered 

series K 1913 ! 

registered 

series L 1914 

registered 

Eust.Okla.d i v.lst g.4’s. 1928 

* registered 

Chic. A St. L. 1st «’s... 1915 



A tlan.Coast LI ne R. R.Co. 1stg.4’s. 1952 

• registered 

Charleston* Savannah 1st g.7’s.l93fl 
Savanh Floridu & W'n 1st g.6’s.l934 

* Istg. 5’s 1934 

Alabama Midland 1st gtd g. 5’s.l928 
Brunswick & W’n 1st gtd. g.4’s. 1938 
“ L’vtlle * Nash, col.” g. 4*s 1952 

» registered 

Sil.SpsOc.AG.RR.Aldg.gtdg.4s. 1918 



Balt. A Ohio prior lien g. 3*6s. . 1925 i 

• registered f 

• g. 4s 1948 

• g. 4s. registered 

Pitt Jun. A M. div. 1st g. 3*6*. 1925 

• registered I 

Pitt L. E. * West Va. System 

refunding g4s 1941 1 

• Southw’n div. 1st g.3V$s. 1925 

• registered 

Monongabela River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g.4*6's, 190g i 
Ptshg Clev. * Toledo, 1st g.B’s. . 1922 

I Pittsburg* Western, 1st g.4's.. .1917 



. _ . I Int'ai 
Amount. p a ^ 



I 7,000,000 Q J 
148,155,000 ( Ago 



f A A O 

I 25,016,000 NOV 

( j NO V 

( 26,112,000 M & N 

f MAN 

I 32,420,000 J A D 
f .1 AD 



I 2,500,000 F & a 

f F A A 

I 2,500,000 F A A 

t F A A 

I 2,500,000 FA A 1 

\ t & A 

(. 2,500,000 F a a 

f F A A 

( 2.500,000 F A A 

( F A A 

f 2,500,000 F A A 

f F A A 

I 2,5UO.OOO fa a 

( F A A 

( 2,500,000 f a A 

f F A A 

I 2,500,000 F A A 

( F A A 

I 6,128,000 M A 8 
f MAS 

1.500.000 m a s 

f 43,141.000 “ £ J 

1,500. (XX) .1 a j 

4.056.000 a A o 

2.444.000 A A ol 

2.800.000 M A N 
3,000,000 J A J 

I 35,000.000 M A N 
S MAN 

1.067.000 J A J 

72.d20.000 | 'J l J 
} 70,963.000 j * * £ 

} 1M98.000 jQpeh 

31,347.000 m A N 
[- 43.590,000 

700.000 f A * A 

1.009.000 M A 8 

515.000 a A o 

633.000 J A .1 



Last Sale. Januaky Sales. 
Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 



98*6 Jan. 31, ’06 I 99 97 82,000 

104*6 Jan. 31,’C6 104*6 102** 990,000 

103*6 Jan. 23, ’06 103}* 102** 4,000 

964* Jan. 81,’06 97*6 94 608,500 

95 Sept. 11/05 

96** Jan. 31, ’06 97 94 587,000 

U)4% Jan.* 31/06 106*4 102% 4,26b‘,000 



99 Aug. 15/04 




99*6 May 2/05 




99*6 Nov- 3/04 




ioo*4 Jan. 19/06 10ti*6 100*6 


5,000 


99*6 Jan. 10/05 




98*6 Nov. 23/04 












97 Oct. 26/04 





92*6 Nov. 10/02 




100 Jan. 25/06 101*6 98*6 


6,000 


102*4 Jan. 31/06 102*6 ) 0l*6 


478,0(0 


102 Nov. 27/05 




’.98*4 Dec. 13/99 




132*6 Jan. 30/06 132*6 132*6 


6,(J00 


112*6 Jan. 26/04 I 




114*6 Nov. 14/05 




100*4 Nov. 6/05 




95*4 Jan. 31/06 95*6 94*6 


139,000 


101 Dec. 18/05 




94*6 Jan. 30/06 95*4 94*6 


218.000 


96 Nov. 7/04 




104*6 Jan. 31/06 105*6 103 


294,000 


103*6 Jan. 28/00 103*6 191*6 


26.000 


91*6 Jan. 16/06 92 91*6 


47,000 


99 Jan. 29/06 99*6 97*4 


390,000 


92 Jan. 29/06 92*4 «1 


240,(00 


92*6 J un e*23/05 




108*6 July 13/05 




109 Apr. 25/05 




119*6 Mar. 7/04 




100 Jan. 22/06 100 99*6 


13,000 



Buffalo, Roch. * Pitts, g.g. 5’s.. .1937 
'Alleghany A Wn. 1st g. gtd 4’s.l998 
Clearfield* Mah. 1st g.g. 5’s....l943 
| Rochester* Pittsburg. 1st 6's. .1921 
_l * cons. 1st 6’s 1922 



l 



4.427.000 ma s 123*i Nov.21/05 

2,000,000 A A O 

050,000 J A .1 128 June 6/02 

1.300.000 fa A 12534 Dec. 27/05 



, — 3,920,000 j a D 125%. Dec. 

Buff. &Susq. 1st refundg g. 4’s.. 1951 .j A j 99*4 Jan. 4/06 99}* 99 (X 

registered jaj . . ' ; 



8,000 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 



'ipal ' 
Due I 



Canada Southern 1st int. gtdfi’s, 190s 

• 2d mortg. 5’s, 1913 

• registered 

Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g.4’s. 1948 
Central R’y of Georgia, 1st g.5’s. 1945 

registered $1,000 & $5,000 

con. g. 5’s 1945 

con. g. 5’s, reg.$l,000 & $5,000 
1st. pref. inc. g. 5*8, 1945 

• stamped 

2d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1945 

• stamped 

3d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1945 

t stamped 

Chat, di v. pur. my. g.4’s.l961 
Macon & Nor. Div. 1st 

g.S’s 1946 

Mid.Ga.& Atl. div. gfis.1947 
Mobile div. 1st g. 5’s 1946 

Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 
Central of New Jersey, gen. g. 

5’s 1987/ 

• registered \ 

Am. Dock A lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’»..1920 
Lehigh A W.-B. Coal con. 5’s... 1912 

* con. extended gtd. 4%’s.l910 
N.Y. A Long Branch gen. g.4’s. 1941 

Ches. A Ohio 6’s, g.. Series A 1908 

Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 

1st con. g.G's 1939 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 4%’s 1002 

registered 

Craig Val. 1st g. 5’s 1940 

(R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’s, 1989 

2d con. g. 4’s 1989 

. Warm S. Val. 1st g.5’s, 1941 

Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd.4*s 1940 

Chic. A Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s. . . . 1949 

• • registered 

Chic. A Alton Ry 1st lien g. 3%’s.l950 

• registered 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy : 

Denver div. 4’s 1922 

Illinois div. 3%s 1949 

registered 

Illinois div. 4s 1949 

registered 

(Iowa div.) sink. Pd5’s, 1919 | 

4’s 1919 

, Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 j 

| • registered J 

Southwestern div. 4’s..l92t 
4’s joint bonds 1921 | 

• registered 

5’s, debentures 1913 

Han. A St. Jos. con. 6’s 1911 i 

Chic. A E. 111.1st g. 4’s ref. A imp.. 1955 ' 

* registered , 

Chicago A E. III. 1st s. Pd c’y. 6’s.l907 I 

( • small bonds I 

• 1st con. 6’s. gold 1934 ' 

• gen. con. 1st 5’s 1937 I 

• registered i 

Chicago A lnd. Coal 1st 5’s . . . .1936 j 



Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville. 

( * refunding g. 6’s 1947 

< * ref. g. 5’s 1947 

• Louisv. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 6’s..l910 
Chicago. Milwaukee A St. Paul, 
f Chic. Mil. A St. Paul term, g 5’s.l914 

I t gen.g. 4’s, series A 1989 

s • registered 



Amount. 

14,000,000 

J- 6,000,000 

2.500.000 
j- 7,000,000 

[ 16,700,000 

2.501.000 

1.499.000 

3.182.000 

3.818.000 

1.960.000 

2.040.000 

2.051.000 

840 000 
413,000 
1,000,000 



' InVsi 



Last Sale. 



Januarv Sales. 



, Price. Date. High. Lou.\ Total . 



| J A J 
1 l MAS 

I t** 8 ! 

,JA D 
r ft A 

I K A A I 

MAN 
M A N| 

! OCT 1 , 
| OCT 1 I 
OCT l 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT I 
J A D 



J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



10134 Jan. JW.’Oe 
107 Jan. 29,’C6 
105% Jan. 3,’04 
94 Jan. 4,’05 
121 Jan. 16, ’06 

114*14 Jan. 3L’03 
107 Junel4,’04 
96 Jan. 29, ’06 

*86% Jan.* 31, *’06 
81 Dec. 27.’05 
80% Jan. 30, ’06 
75 Jan. 16.’U6 
93% July 12, ’05 

104 Feb. 19.’04 
1 10% Sept. 5,’05 
115% Aug. 3,’05 



4.880,000 | M A N| 108% Aug. 4,’05 

121% Jan. 30, ’06 
131% Jan. 19,’06 
113% Dec. 27, ’05 



45,091,000 1 



J A J 

, Q J 

4.987.000 I J A J 

1.062.000 , J A J 

2.691.000 | Q M 

12.175.000 Q M 

1.500.000 'mas 



2,000,000 j 
2,000,000 




2.989.000 

2.653.000 
[ 16,529,000 j 

4.626.000 



102 Dec. 28, ’05 
102% Jan. 18,’l6 



Jan. 27,’06 
Jan. 22, ’06 
Jan. 31, ’06 
Dec. 1,*05 
Jan. 31, ’06 
107% Nov. 17, ’05 
113 Mar. 8,’05 
102 Jan. 29, ’06 
98 July 26, ’05 
113% Feb. 17,H*5 
100 Sept.23,’05 
82% Jan. 23, ’06 

81% Jan. si ,’*06 
80% Mar. 4.’05 

102 Jan. 13,’OB 
98% Jan. 31,’06 
96% Feb. 24, ’05 
105% Aug. 8,’04 

110% Jan. 5,’o5 
U‘2% Jan. 20. ’06 
106% .lan. 24.’( 6 
106% Junel0,’05 

100 Apr. 10, ’05 
101% Jan. 31, ’06 

101 Jan. 29, ’(6 
106% Jan. 30.’f 6 
112% Jan. 26/06 



J A J 96% Jan. 23,’06 

J A .1 

j A D 103% Dec. 11, ’05 
jap 103% July 8, ’04 
A A o 139 Jan. 25. ’(>6 
MAN 119 Jan. 29. ’06 
MAN 110% Mar. 2,’05 
J A J 118% Jan. 31, ’06 



4.700.000 j A J 133 Jan. 29.T0 

4.742.000 j a J 113% Jan. 22.’06 
3,000,000 j AJ 107% Jan. 4,’C6 

4.748.000 j A .1 108% Jan. 31 ,’06 
23,6:6,000 j A .1 110% Jan. 15. ’06 
Q j 109% Junel8,’04 



101% 101 



„ 106% 
H io&H 



121 120 
114% 113% j 
96*'* I 

86 % 



81% 

75 



80% | 

76% I 
75 



96.000 

9.000 

10,000 

2,66b 

* 118*666 

* YsCoob 

* *465,666 

1,015,66b 

1.000 



132 


131% 


1 13,000 


131% 


131 


15,000 


102% 


iol« 


*12,606 


106% 


106 


7,000 


109% 


10W 


1J.U00 


110% 


118% 


74,000 


108% 


107% 


255,000 


102*** 


102* 


3,000 


82% 




*1*7,66*0 


81% 


78% 


299, COO 


102 


102 


| 1,000 


05% 


04% 


1 64,000 

I 


102% 

106% 


102 * 
106% 


4*, 000 
2,000 


101% 


99% 


2,*226*,b6*0 


101% 


09% 


47,000 


107 


106 


81,000 


112% 


112% 


9,000 


0«% 


04% 


6,000 


139 * ' 


132* ’ 


5.C0O 


119% 


117% 


14,1)00 


118% 


118 ’ 


6,000 


133 


132% 


13.000 


113% 


113% 


2,000 


107% 


107% 


1,000 


108% 


108% 


3,000 


110% 


109% 


1 3,000 
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BOND SALE8. 



889 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Chic. & 



gen. g. 3%’s, series B.1989 

registered 

Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. K. div. 5’s, 1928 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic. A P. W. g. 5’s.l921 
Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.l918 
Far. & So.g. 6’9 assu...l924 
1st H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 

1st 5’s 1910 

1st Ts, Iowa & D, ex. 1908 
1st 5’s, L#a . C. & Da v . . .1919 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
1st So. Min. div. 6’s.... 1910 
1st 0's, Southw’n div., 1909 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.l921 
Mil. & N. 1st M.L. 6’s. 1910 
1st con. 6*s 1918 



Northwestern con. 7’s. . .1915 

extension 4's 1886-1928 

registered 

gen. g. 3%’s 1987 

registered 

sinking fund 6’s..l879-1929 

registered 

sinking fund 5s’.. 1879-1929 

registered 

deben. 5’s 1909 

registered 

deben. 5’s 1921 

registered 

sinking Fd deben. 5’9.1933 

registered 

Des Moines & Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 

Northern tllinois 1st 5’s 1910 

Ottnmwa C. F. & St. P. 1st 5’s..l909 

Winona & St. Peters 2d 7's 1907 

Mil., L. Shore & We’n 1st g. tt's. 1921 
ext. & inapt. s.Td g. 5’sl929 
Ashland div. 1st g. 6’s 1925 
Michigan div. 1st g.fi’s. 1924 

con. deb. 5’s 1907 

incomes 1911 



Amount. 



Chic., 



Chic, 



!■ 2,500,000 

1.360.000 

3.083.000 

3.000. 000 
25,340,000 

2.858.000 

1.250.000 

5.680.000 

990.000 

548.000 

2.500.000 

2.840.000 

7.432.000 

4.000. 000 

4.755.000 

2.155.000 

5.092.000 

12.832.000 
[• 18,832,000 

| 20,538,000 
| 5,886,000 
[ 6,769,000 
[ 5,900,000 
[ 10 , 000,000 

[ 9,800,000 

600.000 

1.500.000 

1.600.000 

1.592.000 

5.000. 000 

4.148.000 

1.900.000 

1.281.000 

486.000 

500.000 



InVst 

paid. 



j A J 

.TAJ 
J A J 

J A J 



A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
J A D 
J A D 



Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 

registered 1917 

gen. g. 4’s 1988 

registered 

refunding 4s 1934 

registered . 

coil. tr. ser. 4’s. 

D 1906 

E.... 1907 

F 1908 

G 1909 

H 1910 

1 1911 

J 1912 

K 1913 

L 1914 

M... 1915 

N 1916 

O 1917 

P 1918 

Rock is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s.. 2002 

registered 

coll, trust g. 5’s 1913 



Burlington, Cedar R. AN. 1st 5’s. 1906 
con. 1st & col. tst 5’s.l934 I 

registered t 

Ced. Rap la. Falls A Nor. 1st 5*8.1921 
J Minneap’s A 8*. Louis 1st 7’s. g, 1927 
1 Choc., Ok la. A Gif. gen. g. 5e.. . . 1919 

• con. g. 5’s 1952 

Keokuk A Des M. 1st mor. 5’s. . 1923 
l • small bond 1923 



\ 12,500,000 
j 61,581,000 
i 32,558.000 

1,494,000 

1,494,000 

1,494,000 

1.494.000 

1.494.000 

1.494.000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 

1.494.000 

[ 69,938,000 
17,342,000 

6.500.000 

11 , 000.000 <! 

1.905.000 
150.000 

5.500.000 

5.411.000 
I 2,750,000 



Q F 
FA 15 
F A 15 
MAN 
Q F 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
M AN 
F A A 
M A 8 
MAS 
MAN 
MAN 
FA A 
MAS 
J A J 
F A A 
MAN 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
.1 A J 
A A O 
A A O 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAS 

J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
J A I) 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 



Last Sale. 



January Sales. 



Price. Date* iHigh. Loir. Total 



93% Jan. 19,’06 

iis^Oct.* 24,‘’05 
118% Dec. 20, ’05 
107% Jan. 19, ’06 
114% Jan. 30, ’05 

109 Jan. 15, ’06 
137% July 18, ’98 
111% Jan. 31, ’06 
106 Aug. 3, ’04 
185 Dec. 12,’05 
113% Jan. 27,’06 
106% Apr. 3,’05 
107% Jan. 2w,’06 
106% Jan. 25/06 
113% Jan. 24,’i'6 

110 Oct. 10,’05 
116% Oct. 11,’06 

126 Jan. 24,’06 
105% Jan. 17,’06 
102% Nov.15,’05 
100% Jan. 25, ’06 

103 Nov. 19, *98 
114% Nov. 2, ’05 
114 Dec. 12,’G5 

111 Nov.23,’05 
108% Nov.l4,*05 
103% Nov.22,'05 

104 Mar. 3, ’04 
111% Oct. 31, ’05 
108% Jan. 12,’04 
117 Jan. 26,’06 
ti5 Nov. 24,’05 

127 Apr. 8,’84 
105% Dec. 11, ’05 
104 Dec. 5,*05 
110% Mar. 28, ’05 
126% Jan. 19, *06 
120 Dec. 29. ’05 
142% Feb. 10,’02 
131% Jan. 5, ’05 
105% Sept.18,’05 
109 Sept. 9, ’02 

119% Jan. 30,’f 6 
123 May 22/05 
102% Jan. 31. ’06 
104% Nov. 9, ’03 
97 Jan. 31, ’06 
96 Nov.29,’05 



97 Julyl4,’04 
97% May 26. ’05 
96% Dec. 19, ’05 

96% May 28,’05 
96 Nov.11,’05 

93 May 24.’04 
94% Dec. 14,’05 
90 May 11,’04 
80% Jan. 31,’06 
79 Dec. 19,’05 
91% Jan. 31, ’06 

101 Jan. 31, ’06 
118% Dec. 9, ’05 
120% Mar. 16. ’03 
111 Nov.20,’04 

40 Aug.21.’95 

106% Jan. 3, ’06 
115 Apr. 20, ’05 
109 Jan. 29, ’06 
102% Apr.26,’04 



97 96% 



107% 107% 
114% 113% 
109 109 

1U% 111% 



113% 113% 

107% 107% 
106% 106% 
113% 113% 



126 126 
105% 105% 



100% ICO 



117 



126% 126% 



ue% 



97 



117 



119 



103% 102% 



95 



80% 79 

91% 88% 
101 100% 

106% 106% 
109% 109 * 



6,000 



1U,000 

17,000 

2,000 

' 18,000 



5.000 

* 5.000 

2.000 
1,000 



2,000 

l,UuU 

’ 15,000 



5, COO 



8,000 



2,000 
* 121, boo 
lVmbbb 



1,042,000 
’ 556,000 
77,500 

20 , boo- 
‘ ii.666 
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THE BANKERS* MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and tottl sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principa 

Due 



Amount. 



€hic.,St.P., Minn.AOma.con. 0’s. 1930 

{ • con.0’s reduced to 8*4’s.l930 
Chic.. St. Paul A Minn. 1st 6*s. .1918 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..l930 
St. Paul & Sioux City lst0’s. . . .1919 



14,701.000 

9,000.000 

1,798.000 

054,000 

0,070,000 



InVst 

Paid. 



JED 

JED 

MAN 

j a j 

A AO 



Last Sale. 



January Salks. 



Price. Date. 



136*4 Jan. 17, ’00 
93 Dec. 19, ’04 
185*4 Nov. 0,’O5 
19994 Mar. 3, ’04 
193 Oct. 94, ’06 



High. Lov. 
135« 136)4 



Total. 

2,000 



Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
• coupons off 



[ 15,135.000 



j a j 



100 Dec. 30,’05 
99*4 Jan. 99, ’06 



99*4 *9814 






Chic. A Wn. lnd. gen’l g. 0’s 1939 

Cin., Ham. A Day 2d g. 4%’s. . . .1987 
. Cin., Day. A Ir’n 1st gt. dg. 5’s..l941 
Cin. Find. A Ft. W. 1st gtd g. 4’s.l923 
. Cin. lnd. AW n.lstAref .gtd g.4’s . 1953 



9.107.000 

2,000,000 

3.500.000 

1.150.000 

4.072.000 



QM 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 



118*4 Dec. 10, ’05 
113 Oct. 10,19’ 
112 Jan. 25, ’00 



9094 July 13, ’05 



112 * 112 * 






Clev.,Cin.,Chic.A St.L. gen.g. 4’s..l993 

• do Cairo di v. 1st g. 4’s..l939 
Cin.,Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4’sJ991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’S.l990 

» registered 

Sp’gfield A Col. div. 1st g. 4’s. ..1940 
White W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. . . .1940 
Cin., Ind., St. L. A Chic. 1st g.4’s.l906 

f registered 

• con. 0’s 1920 

Cin.,S’duskyAClev.con.l8t g.5’sl9&8 
Clev.,C., C. A Ind. con.7’s 1914 

• sink, fund 7*8 1914 

• gen. consol 0’s 1934 

• registered 

Ind. Bloom. A West. 1st pfd 4’s.l940 
Ohio, lnd. A W., 1st pfd. 5’s. . . .1988 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

t Income 4’s 1990 



20,749,000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 
[ 9,750,000 




[ 7,599,000 

008,000 

2,571,000 



[ 3,991,000 -j 
[ 8,205,000 j 

981,600 

500,000 

8,108,000 

4,000,000 



J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 

M A 8 
J A J 
Q F 

MAN 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
QJ 
A A O 
A 



106*4 Jan. Sl.’OO 
10194 Dec. 12,’05 
100*2 Jan. 81,’U6 
103 Jan. 22, ’00 
100 Oct. 8/04 
9994 Feb. 8,’05 
94% Aug.31,’03 
103*4 Jan. 31,’06 
101*4 Nov.15,’05 
106 Jan. 22, ’04 
115 Jan. 10, ’06 
122 Jan. 29,’07 
11994 Nov.19,’89 
13494 Jan. 31/06 



104*4 Nov.19/01 



100*4 Jan. 29/00 
79% Jan. dl.m 



106*4 102*4 


| mm 


100*4 


100*4 


liooo 


103 


102*4 


11,000 


103*4 


lfflf 


15,000 


1 15 * ’ 


115 * 


” Vo.#" 


122 


122 


io.«v 


185*’ 


134% 


U.W* 1 


101 


100 ' 


i 18,(1*’ 


80- 


78 





C lev., Lorain A Wheel ’g con .1st 5’sl933 
Clev., A Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 

• registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 4’s. 1947 

Colorado A Southern 1st g. 4’s. . .1929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s 1st g. 4’s.l943 

Delaware. Lack. A W. mtge 7’s..l907 

T Morris A Essex 1st m 7’s 1914 

t 1st c. gtd 7’s 1915 

• registered 

• 1st refund.gtd.g.3*4*8.2000 
4 N. Y., Lack. A Wesrn. 1st 6’s...l921 

• const. 5’s 1928 

• ter ml. imp. 4’s 1928 

Syracuse, Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7’s..l9O0 
. Warren Rd. 1st rfdg.gtd g.8*4’s.2000 

Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

( • 1st Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. .1917 

* reg 1917 

Albany A Susq. 1st c. g. 7’s 1900 

• 0’s 1900 

Bens. A Saratoga 1st 7’s 1921 

Denver A Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s.. .1930 

• con. g.4*4’s 1930 

* impt. m. g.5’s 1928 

- Rio Grande Western 1st g. 4’s..l939 
j • mge.Acol.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 
■. 1 Utah Central 1st gtd. g. 4’s...l917 

Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. 6’s. .1917 
Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s 1995 

I gr 

Detroit Southern 1st g. 4’s 1961 

• Ohio South. oiv.lstg.4’s.l941 

Duluth A Iron Range 1st 6’s 1987 

* registered 

* 2d 1 m 0s 1910 

Duluth So. Shore A At. gold 5’s. . 1987 
Duluth Short Line 1st gtd. 5’s... .1910 
Elgin Joliet A Eastern 1 st g 5’s. .1941 



5,000,000 



2,900.000 



8.940.000 
19,103,000 

1.900.000 



A A O 
J A J 
Q J 
J A J 
F A A 
A A O 



3.007.000 

6.000.000 

[ 11,077,000 

7.000. 000 

12,000,000 

5;ooo,ooo 

5.000. 000 

1.906.000 
905,000 



M A 8 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
P A A 
MAN 
A AO 
P A A 



} 5,000,000 \ 

8 , 000,000 

7.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 



MAS 
MAS 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 



33.450.000 
6.382,000 
8,318,500 

15.200.000 

13.330.000 
550,000 



J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A J 
A A O 
A & O 



028,000 

900.000 

1.250.000 

3.866.000 

4.281.000 

[ 0,732,000 1 

2,000,000 

3.816.000 

500.000 

8.500.000 



MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
J A D 
MAS 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
JAJ 
MAS 
MAR 



115% Nov. 9/04 
116*4 Jan. 23, ’05 

78 jan. 31/06 
96*4 Jan. 31/06 
102 Dec. 27/93 



107% Jan. 31/06 1 107% 107 , 

125*4 Jan. 20/06 . 126*4 !&**4 I 



79*4 74% 1JK3.0M 
96** 93*4 , 4»/U i 



127 

127 



Jan. 10/06 
June23/05 



L27 120%; 



120*4 Jan. 3/00 I 120*4 120*4 
114% Jan. 25/00 114%: 113*4 

105 Oct. 23/05 

104*4 Jan. 10/06 i 104*4 104*i 
102 Feb. 2/03 






! 



134 May 2/04 
149 Aug. 5/01 
102% Jan. 19/00 
102*4 Jan. 20/00 
142*4 Mar. 10/05 

100% Jan. 31/06 j 
100% Sept. 2,*C5 
108 Jan. 17/06 I 
99% Jan. 29/00 
90 Jan. 25/00 
97 Jan. 3/02 1 



110 Sept.30,*04 1 ... 
100 Jan. 11/00 100 
~5*4 Jan. 23/06 ; 96 
1% Mar. 1/05 1 ... 
3*4 Jan. 30, 'OS 939; 
8*1 Jan. 17. ’O® 118*, 
101*4 July 23/89 ... 



102 % 

102*4 



100% 99*4 



108 

100 

92 



108 

97*4 

90 



100 

95 



113*4 



113*4 Jan. 5/00 113*4 111*4 
119*4 Jan. 30/06 119% 118% 



17.001 

2.000 

3/W 



3/O0 



17,0ft 

L®0 



».0O' 

":.oor 

97 

1 6> 



1 . 0 *' 

12.»P 

' r.o-T' 



■R(V 



Digitized by ^.ooQle 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




Erie 1st ext. g. 4's. 

• 3d extended g. 5’s 191# 

• 3d extended g. 4%’s... 1923 

• 4th extended g. 5’s,...192U 

• 5th extended g. 4’a 1938 

• 1st cons gold 7’s 1930 

» 1st eons, fund g. 7’s. ...1920 

Brie R.R. 1st con.g-4s prior bds.1996 

• registered 

• 1st con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 

• registered 

• Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.l951 

• 50yrs. con.g.4’sser A.1953 

Buffalo. N. Y. 6c Erie 1st 7’s 1916 

Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..l908 

• small 

Chicago & Erie 1st gold 5's 1983 

i Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s. ...1909 

Long Dock consol, g. 6’s 1935 

N. Y. L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 8’s 19622 

N. Y., L. E. 6c W. Dock Jc Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6's 1913 

N. Y.&Greenw’d Lake gt g 5’s.. 1946 

• small 

Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s...l910 
N.Y., Sus.&W. 1st refdg. g. 5’s.. 1937 

3d g. 4%’s 1937 | 

gen. g. 5’s.. 1940 j 

term. 1st g. 5’s 1943 

registered $5,000 each 

Wilkesb. 6c East. 1st gtd g. 5’s. .1943 
Rvans. £ Jnd’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. ..1936 
Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. «’s.l921 

* 1st General g 5’s 1942 

* Mount Vernon 1st 6's... 1933 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 6’s.. . 1930 
Ft. Smith [J’n Dep.Co. 1st g4%’s.l941 
Ft. Worth 6c D. C. ctf s.dep. 1 st fTs . .1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s.. 191 3 
Gulf 6c Ship Isl.lst refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 

• registered 

Hock. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 4%’s.. .1999 

4 • registered 

\ Ool. Hock’s Val. 1st ext. g. 4’s.l848 
J Colu.ATol.RR.Co.lstm.ex.4’s. .1955 
Illinois Central. 1st g. 4’s 1951 

registered 

1st gold 3%’s 1951 

registered 

extend 1st g 3%’s 1951 

registered 

1st g 3s sterl. £500,000..1951 

registered 

total outstg $13,950,000 

collat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 

regist’d 

col. t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex. 1953 

registered 

Cairo Bridge g 4’s 1950 

registered 

Litchfield dlv. lstg.3s.1951 
Louisville dl v.g. 3%'s. 1953 

registered 

Middle div. rog. 5’s. . . 1921 
Omaha div. 1st g.3’s..l951 

8t. Louis div. g. 3’s 1951 

registered 

g. 3%’* 1951 

registered 

Sp’gfleld div Istg 3%’s. 1951 

registered 

West’n Line Istg. 4’s, 1951 

_ registered 

Belleville & Cn rod t IstB’s 1923 

Oarbond’e &8hawt’n 1st g. 4’s, 1932 
Cblc., 8t. L. & N. O. gold 5’s. . . .1951 



35,000,000 



j- 3,396,000 I 

[ 1,452,000 | 

3.500.000 

3.745.000 

447.000 

2.516.000 

j- 2,000,000] 

3.000. 000 

1.591.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

2 , 6 ? 2,000 

375.000 

450.000 
1.000.000 

8.176.000 I 

2.863.000 

2.000. 000 I 
[ 4.937,000 

[ 13,139,000 

1.401.000 

2.479.000 
[ 1.500,000 

[ 2,499,000 
[ 3,000,000 I 
| 2,500,000 

[ 15,000,000 
\ 24,679.000 

| 3 , 000,000 
3,148,000 |; 
[ 14,320,000 

600.000 

5.000. 000 

[ 4,939,000 1 

[ 6,821,000 

[ 2,000,000 I 

\ 5,425,000 

470.000 1 

241.000 
16,555,000 



InVtfl 

Paid. 


Last Sale 


Price. Date. 


M & N 


1 107% Jan. 3U,’06 


MAS 


11394 July 11,’04 
109 Oct. 4, ’05 


M & 8 


A A O 


115*4 Jan. 24, ’06 


.) A D 


101 Jan. 8, ’06 


M A 8 


1 133 Jan. 10 , ’06 


M A S 


130 Aug. 7, ’03 


J .TAJ | 101% Jan. 31, ’06 


j 1 TAJ 


10 1% Oct. 5,’(J5 


1 S JAJ 


9.1*4 Jan. 27, ’06 


1 { JAJ 


88 Nov.15,’04 


F A A 


9794 Jan. 30,’06 


A A O 


108 Jan 31, ’06 


J A D 


127 Nov.28,’05 


i J*' 1 

! 1 JAJ 


110 Mar. 3, ’05 


MAN 


121% Jan. 29. ’06 


A A O 


10294 Dec. 5. ’05 


A A O 


134% Dec. 18, ’05 


| MAN 


118 July 25, ’04 


I | JAJ 


115% Dec. 8, ’05 


j] MAN 


121% Oct. 17,’05 


117 July 20.’05 


A A O 


109*4 Jan. 11, ’06 


JAJ 


116% Jan. 23/06 


| FA A 


102% Dec. 23,’05 


FA A 


110 Jan. 26, ’06 


M A N 
M A N 


11894 Dec. 3U,’05 


J A I) 


109% Jun. 6,’05 


JAJ 


118 Jan. 22,’(i6 


J A J 


123 Oct. 20,’U5 


A A O 


111 Dec. 4, ’05 


A A O 


114 Apr. 19, ’05 


A A O 


106% Jan. 23, ’06 


J A J 


105 Mar. 11. ’98 





11494 Jan. 27, ’06 


JAJ 


89 Jan. 31, ’06 


IA A O 


101 Dec. 6. ’05 


JAJ 

JAJ 


102 Jan. 30,’06 


|j A J 


109 Jan. 3i,’06 


.1 k j 


105% July 14, ’04 


A A O 


100% Jan. 3. ’06 




103% Dec. 1 8, ’05 


l JAJ 


110 Dec. 18, ’05 


, ) JAJ 


113% Mar. 12,19’ 


j JAJ 


10294 Oct, 16, ’05 


1 JAJ 


94 Mar. 28, *08 


A A O 

A & O 


100% Jan. 19.’06 


M A B 
M A 8 

A A O 


70 Oct. 17.’04 


106% Dec. 21, ’05 


A A O 


102 Oct. 4, ’03 


MAN 


105% Jan. 17, '06 


M A N 


106% July 11, ’05 


.TAD 


106% Mar. 7,’03 


J A D 
J A J 


123 May 24, ’99 


JAJ 


95 Oct. 25. ’05 


J A J 


88% Dec. 8, ’99 


K A A 


95 Dec. 21, ’99 


jF A A 


81 Oct. 6. ’05 


J A J 


86% Dec. 9, ’05 


JAJ 


101*4 Jan. 31, ’19 


J A J 


92% Dec. 9. ’05 


JAJ 


101% Sept. 10/95 


J A J 


100 Nov. 7,19’ 


J A J 


124 Dee. 11, ’99 


F A A 1 


10794 Jan. 26, ’06 


F A A 


101% Jan. 31. ’91 


J A D 


122 July 7. ’04 


M A S 


105 Jan. 22,19’ 


'J D 15 


125 Nov. 13, ’05 



Sales. 



107*4 107% 



Hivh. 


Loir. 


Total. 




107% 


2,000 


| .... 
115*4 


115*4 


6,( 1)6 


101 


101 


500 


133 


183 


4/JOO 


1 102 


99*4 


193,000 


03% 


91% 


180,00,0 


1 98“ 


95% 


* ik),66’o 


.... 


107% 


1,760,000 


122“ 

.... 


121 * 


58,000 




108% 


2,000 


116% 


iu% 


4.000 


ll6“ 


110 * 


2,o66 


118“ 


118“ 


1,00*0 


106% 


106% 


2.000 


11494 


112% 


i?-,o66 


89 


89 


101,000 


108 ’ * 


102* 


25,000 


109% 


107*4 


44.666 


b*o% 


100% 


1.666 


1 106% 


100% 


2,666 


105% 


1*06% 


2.000 



<UX>0 



Digitized by 



Googl 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



I • gold 5’s, registered 

g.ibVa. 1**1 

registered 

Memph. div. 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

, registered 

iSt. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4’s, 1381 
lnd„ Dec. A West. 1st g. 5’s 1985 

■ 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1935 

I ndiuna, 11 linois & Iowa 1st g ,4’s. . 1960 
Internet. & Gt. N’n 1st. 6’s, gold. 1919 

• 2d g.S’s 19UG 

• 3dg.4’s 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 6’s 1988 

• refunding g. 4’s . ..1961 
Kansas City Southern 1st g. 3’s. .1960 

• registered 

Lake Erie A Western 1st g. 5’s. . . 1987 

) • 2d mtge. g. 6’s 1941 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5's. . 1945 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 4%’s.l940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s.. 2003 

f registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. 6’s. 1941 

• registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1933 

• registered 1933 

• lst40-yr gtd i n t. red to4# 1933 

Lehigh A N. Y.,lst gtd g. 4’s 1945 

• registered . ; 

i Elm.,Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd 6’s 1914 

1 * * g. gtd 6’s 1914 

Long Island 1st cons. 5’s 1931 

» 1st con. g. 4’s 1931 

f Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1988 

Ferry 1st g. 4%’s 1922 

g. 4’s 1982 

unified g. 4’s 1949 

deb. g. 5’s 1934 

gtd. refunding g. 4’s. .1949 

* registered 

Brooklyn A Montauk lstti’s 1911 

* 1st 5’s 1911 

N. Y. B’kln A M. B.lst c. g. 5’s, ..1935 
N. Y. A Rock’y Beach lstg. 5*s, 1927 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 
Louisiana A Arkan. Ry. 1st g. 5’s.l92? 

' Louis. A Nash. gen. g. 6’s 1930 

gold 5’s 1937 

Unified gold4’s 1940 

registered 1940 

collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4’s.l923 
E., Hend. A N. 1st 6’s. .1919 
L. Cin.ALex.g. 4%’s, . . 1931 
N. O. A Mobilelstg.6’s.. 1n30 

2d g. 6’s 1930 

Pensacola div. g. 6’s. . . 1920 
St. Louis div. lstg. 6’s.l921 

2d g. 3’s 1980 

At.Kx.AN.R.lst g.5’8.1946 
H. B’ge 1st sk’fd. gfi’s.lWU 

Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 

L. A N. A Mob.A Montg 

1st. g.4Us 1945 

South. Mon. Joint 4’s. 1952 

registered 

N. Fla. A S. 1st g. g.S’s, 1987 
Pen. x At. 1st g. g, 6’s, 1921 
S.AN.A.oon. gtd. g.5’s. 1936 

„ sinking fund g. 6s 1910 

Lo.A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.l945 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 

• registered 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s. . . .1908 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza n g.5’s, 1934 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. 4’s.l911 




Last Sale. January Sales. 



16.555.000 

1.352.000 ! 

8.500.000 | 
538,000 

1.824.000 
938,000! 

4.850.000 | 

11.291.000 I 

10.391.000 I 
2,960,500 

7.650.000 l 

2.000. 000 I 

30.000. 000 I 

7.250.000 | 

8.625.000 

2.500.000 j 

15.000. 000 

20 . 100.000 

10 . 000 . 000 

10.114.000 

1.400.000 

2,000,000 

750.000 

1.350.000 

8.610.000 
1 . 121,000 
3,000,000 
1,494,0(0 

325.000 
6,860,000 

1.135.000 

17.891.000 

250.000 

750.000 

1.601.000 

883.000 



f” 



119*4 Mar. 
93*$ May 
106)4 Aug, 
110)5 Jan. 
121 Feb. 
101)4 Mar. 
108% Jan. 
107% Dec. 

99% Jan. 
120 Jan. 
101% Jan. 
78 Dec. 
118 Dec. 
88 Jan. 
74% Jan. 
68)4 Oct. 
118% Jan. 
113% Jan. 
117 Jan. 
109% Jan. 
112% Nov. 
100*4 Dec. 



12, ’04 
31,’04 
.17/99 
4, ’Uo 

24, ’99 

16, ’05 
30, ’06 
18, ’01 
22,’06 

17, ’06 
30, ’06 
14. ’05 
19, ’05 

30, ’06 

31, ’06 
16.19’ 

25, ’06 
II, ’06 
i:,*08 
24, ’06 

6, ’05 
29,’05 



1.425.000 

2.724.000 1 

7.875.000 i 

1.764.000 
37,562,000 1 

5.129.000 1 
2*3.000,000 . 

1.600.000 . 

3.258.000 ' 

5.000. 000 

1.000. 000 | 
405.000 

3.500.000 
8.000,000 , 

1.000. 000 I 

1.414.000 , 

6.742.000 

4.000. 000 

11.827.000 j 

2.096.000 

2.331.000 | 

3.678.000 | 

1.942.000 I 

3.000. 000 

28.065.000 

10.818.000 1 

2.544.000 I 
65,690,000 1 



120 Jan. 23, ’06 
109% Oct. 1 8, ’99 
115% Jan. 19,’06 



98% Dec. 22,’05 

ii3% Jan. 22,’06 
105% Jan. 5/06 
115% Dec. 15/05 
116% June 8,’U4 
102 Jan. 31, ’06 
102 Nov. 27/05 
99% Oct. 28/04 
10194 Jan. 18/06 
110 June 22/04 
102% Jan. 31/06 



, 106% Dec. 9/05 
|112 Mar. 10/02 
111 Jan. 23/06 

112% July 7/05 
105 Jan. 26/06 
I 1 19*4 Jan. 29/06 
1 1 20 Jan. 18/06 
10394 Jan. 31/06 
I 101% Junel8/94 
,115* Jan. 5/06 
I 100% Jan. 31/06 
| 114% June 6/05 

109 Mar. 6/05 

129 Jan. 8/06 
128 Aug.25/05 

I 114 Adi*. 26/02 
121% May 2/05 
74% Oct. 4/05 
114% Sept. 6/05 
108% Jan. 3/06 
99 Jan. 17/06 

108 Sept. 7/06 
96 Jan. 23/06 
95 Feb. 6/05 
117% Jan. 29/06 
115% Dec. 26/05 
107 Dec. 4/05 

110 Mar. 23/02 
9894 Nov. 2/05 

103% Jan. 29/06 

104 Apr. 5/05 

105 Jan. 31/06 

"80% Jan.’ 31/06 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


108% 


1*00% 




i,ouo 


fioo 


99~ 


iooo 


120 


119% 


13,001* 


102 


100 


17,500 


88" 


86* 


34,600 


75% 


73% 


485,000 


118% 


lini 


lalooo 


113% 


113% 


11,000 


117 


117 


15,000 


110 


109% 


4,000 


120 " 


120 ** 


1.000 


115% 




37,000 


113% 


:::: 

113M 


2.000 


105% 


106% 


10,000 


102% 


101% 


"24*6(9 


.... 

101% 


101% 


5,000 


1 102% 
1 :::: 


ibV% 


24.000 


ui" 


lii” 


2,000 


ids" 


ids" * 


shlnoii 


120)4 


11894 


35.000 


120 


120 


1U.O00 


104% 


103% 


151,006 


115% 


11*5% 


4.000 


100% 


98%| 


75,000 


129" 




12,000 


1 108% 


100%. 


2.000 


99% 


99 | 


10,000 


1 

i *" 


«S% 


iCoob 


: lifg 


11% i 


2,000 


103% 100% | 


* Sooo 


ids" 


104% 


87,000 


80% 


7B% 


8SM00 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest aad lowest prices and total sale 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due, 



• 1st con. inc. 3's 1939 

. 2d 3's 1939 

• equip. &collat.g.5’s.... 1917 

• 2d series g. 5’s 1919 

• col. trust g.4*£*slst se ofl9U7 
Mexican lnternat’1 1st con g. 4's,1977 

• stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 0’s 1910 

• registered 

Midland Term*! Ry. 1st g.s.f.5’s. .1925 
Minneapolis A St. Louis 1st g.7’s.l927 

f * Iowa ext. 1st g. 7’s 1909 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 0’s. . ..1921 

I t Southw.ext. 1st g.7’s... 1910 

I • 1st con. g. 5’s 1984 

• 1st A refunding g. 4*s.. .1949 
l DesMoinesAFt.Dgelstgtd g.4’s.l935 
Minn., s. P. A S. S. M., 1st c. g. 4's. 1938 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., S. S. M. A Allan. 1st g. 4’s. 1928 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minouri, K. A T. 1st mtge g. 4’s. 1990 

f • 2d mtge. g.4’s 1990 

‘ • 1st ext gold 5’s 1944 

I • 1st A ref. mtg. 4s 2004 

I • • small 

I St. Louis div. 1st refundg 4s.. .2001 
1 Dallas A Waco 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1940 

Kan. City A Pac. 1st g. 4s 1900 

Mo., Kan. A East. 1st gtd. g. 5s.l942 
Mo.,Kan.A Ok. 40 yr. l«t gtd.5s.1942 
Mo.,K.ATex.of Tex.lstgtd.g.5sl942 
Sber.. Sbreve.A So. 1st gtd.g.5s.l943 
Tex. A Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd. g. 5s . .1943 

Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1920 

• 3d mortgage 7’s. 1906 

• trusts gold 5’sstamp’dl91 7 

• registered 

• 1st collateral gold 5’s.lfcJO 

[ • • registered 

• forty yrs. 4’s g. loan. 1945 
Cent. Branch Ky.lst gtg.g. 4’s.l919 

J Leroy A Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.l926 
i Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4’s. 1938 

• 2d extended g. 5’s 1988 

St. L. A I. g. con. R.R. Al.gr. 5’sl931 

! • stamped gtd gold 5’s.. 1931 

• unify ’g A rfd’g g. 4’s. 1929 

• registered 

• RivAGulf dlvs I st g 48.1933 
l Verdigris V’y Ind. A W. 1st 5’s.l920 
Mob. A Birtn., prior lien, g. 5’s. . .1945 

• small 

• mtg. g. 4’s 1945 

• small 

Mob. JacksonAKan.CIty lstg.5’8.1946 
Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 0’g. .1927 

• 1st extension 6’s 192? 

» gen. g. 4’s 1938 

• Montg’rydiv.lstg.5’s.l947 

8t. Louis A Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1931 

• collateral g. 4’s 1930 

Nashville, Chat. A 8t. L. 1st 7’s.. .1913 

• 1st cons. g. 5’s 1928 

• 1st g.0’s Jasper Branch .1928 

• 1st fe’s McM. M. W. A A1.1917 

„ • 1st 6’s T. A Pb 1917 

Nat R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.4*4*s.l926 
v • . 1st con. g. 4’s 1951 

O. A N. East., prior lien g.B’s.,1915 



Amount. 



Int'st 

Paid. 



Last Sale. I January Sales. 



J. 



N.Y. Cent. A Hud. R. g. mtg.3*4s.l997 
registered.. 



deb. g 4s 1984 

T . • * registered 

Lake Shore col. g. S%s. 1906 

I • registered 



20,51 L000 

11.724.000 

550.000 

015.000 
10 . 000,000 
3,362,1 "00 i 

3.631.000 

j 935,000 1 

472.000 

960.000 
l,OI5,OuO 

1.882.000 

630.000 

5.000. 000 

9.350.000 

3.072.000 

| 32,055,000 
j- 8,209,010 

40.000. 000 

20.000. 000 

3.254.000 

[ 1,734,000 

!.915,00C 

1.340.000 

2.500.000 

4.000. 010 

5.408.000 

4.505.000 

1.089.000 

2.347.000 

14.904.000 

3.828.000 

14.376.000 

j. 9,636,0<XI 

25.000. 000 

3.459.000 
520,0(XJ 

7.000. 000 

2.573.000 

80.624.000 
0,833,000 

\ 30,469,000 

22.754.000 

750.000 

374.000 

220.000 

7«X),000 

500.000 

1.882.000 

7.000. 000 

974.000 

9.472.000 

4.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

2.494.000 
0,300,000 

7.008.000 

371.000 

750.000 

300.000 

20 . 000 . 000 

24.490.000 

1.320.000 ( 
\ 84,840,000 

[ 30,000,000 
} 90,578,000 



JULY 
JULY 
A ft O 

a a o 
f a a 
Mas 



j a u 
j a d 
j a d 
j ao 
j a d 
j a a 
j a d 
m a n 

MA 8 

j a j 
j a j 

j a j 

jab 
r a a 

MAN 
MAS 
M A 8 
AAO 
MAN 
F A A 
AAO 
MAN 
MAS 
J A D 
MAS 

MAN 

m a n 

MAS 

MAS 

F A A 

f a a 



f a a 
j a j 

MAS 
F a A 

AAO 
AAO 
J A.J 
J A J 
MAN 
MAS 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



j a d 
j a j 
j a d 
Q J 
r a a 

MAS 
Q F 

j a j 

AAO 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 

AAO 

AAO 

j a j 
J a J 
MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
F A A 



Price, bate. 1 


High. 


Lou\ 


Total. 


2494 Jon. 31, ’06 


2096 


24 


2,423,000 


19 Jan. 3O,’U0 


20*4 


18*4 


372,000 












9896 Jan. 31/C0 
90% July29,’01 


9896 


98*4 


7,000 











105 May 2,10’ 














137 June29,’05 

111*6 Oct. 20, ’05 
120*4 Apr. 19,’05 
113*4 Mar. 10, ’05 


.... 


.... 




114*4 Jan. 20/00 


114*4 


113 


11,660 


97 Jan. 17/00 


97 

97*4 


90% 


3,000 


97*4 J an. 3o/06 


97% 


2,000 


101 Jan. 9/06 


101 


101 


2,000 


103 Nov.ll/ui 








89>6 June 18/91 
I0l?4 Jan. 31/06 


103*’ 


100 * 


109,500 


92*4 Jan. 31/00 


92*4 


89 


489,000 


10**4 Jan. 17/00 


107*4 


107 


35,000 




!!!'. 






93*4 Jan. 8/00 


93*4 


93*4 


5,(X>0 


107 Jan. 8/06 
97 Nov.24/05 


.07 


107 


5,000 


11594 Jan. 20/06 


11594 


115*4 


4,000 


100** Jan. 25/06 


109** 


108*4 


38,000 


109*4 Jan. 30/06 , 109*4 


107*6 


I103,OUO 


107*4 Dec. 4/05 
10894 Jan. 5/00 








10894 


108% 


1,000 


125 Jan. 31/06 


125 


123*4 


51,000 


1039* Jan. 29/00 


1039* 


103 


15.000 


107 Jan. 29/06 


107 


100 


29.000 


104 Jun. 6/06 


104 


104 


25.(X 0 


108*4 Jan. 36/06 


108*4 


107*4 


20,000 


94*4 Jan. 25/00 


94*4 


93*4 


58,000 


98*4 Jan. 22/06 
110 Mar. 13/05 


99 


97 *g 


34,000 


105 Jan. 11/0 » 


105 


104% 


28.000 


1209* Jan. 31/06 


121% 


120 


26,(X)0 


117*4 Jan. 30/00 
116 Nov. 0/05 


11794 


110 


104,000 


93*4 Jan. 30/00 
87*4 Apr. 23/04 
95 Jan. 30/06 


93% 


92*4 


1 77,0C 0 


95 


9-194 


110,000 


ill*4 Mar. 8.04’ 
90 Feb. 4/03 
90 Oct. 9/05 














94 Aug. 6/04 
90*4 Jan. 5/06 


97 


90*4 


27,000 


126*4 Jan. 30/06 
122 Dec. 20/05 


126*4 


120*4 


3,000 


9894 Jan. 20/06 
11594 Nov. 1/05 


99 


98% 


4,000 


101 Nov. 9/04 
9214 Oct. 18/05 
119*4 Jan. 31/06 
114*6 Jan. 31/06 
124 Oct. 12/05 
117*4 Mar. 0/05 
113 July s/99 
102*4 Jan. 20/(i0 


119*4 

114*6 


118 * 
114*4 


11.000 

19.000 










102*4 


102*4 


1,000 


87 Jan. 31/06 
108*4 Aug.13/94 


87 


85 


91,000 


98*4 Jan. 27/06 


9914 


98 ' 


282,000 


98*4 Jan. 11/00 


98% 


98*4 


10.000 


10194 Jan. 26/C6 
102 July »/05i 
92 Jan: 31/00 


10194 


10094 


205,000 


93" 


89*6 


*301.000 


90 Jan. 26/00 1 


91*4 


90 


251,000 
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BON’D QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

I Last Sale. I January Salks. 



Name. Amount. 



Price. Date. {High. Low.', Total. 



Michigan Central col. g. 8.*4s. .1998 ] 

» registered i 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4*8 1W8 I 

* registered I 

. 3d gtd. g. 5*8 1986 i 

* registered 

* ext. 1st. gtd. g. 3%*s. .1951 



[ 19,838,000 
}■ 5,000,000 



registered., 

Carthage A Adiron. lstgtd g. 4*sl981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation. I 
1st s.f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 19$ * 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. A Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1942 
Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4*s.l991 
N. Jersey June. R. R. g.lst 4*8.1966 

• reg. certificates 

N. Y. A Putnamlstcon.gtdg.4*s. 1998 

• Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 5’s.. 1910 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4*8.2361 

• registered 

Lake Shore g 8*4s 1997 

• registered 

• deb. g. 4*s 1928 

Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7*8.1906 
Kal., A. A G. R. lstgtd c. 6*8.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5*s. . . .1994 
Pitt McK*port A Y. 1st gtd 6*8. . 1982 

j . 2d gtd 6*s. 1984 

1 McKspt A BeU. Y. 1st g. 6*s. . . 1918 
Michigan Cent. 6*s 1909 

• 5’s 1981 

• 5’s reg 1931 

. 4’s. 1940 

• 4*s reg 

• g.8*4’ssec. by lstmge. 

on J. L. AS 

. lstg. Sfc’s 1952 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 8*s. . .1989 

N. Y. A Harlem 1st mort. 7*sc. .1900 

• 7’s registered 1900 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5’s 1927 

R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. ..1922 

coup. g. bond currency 

Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 5*8.1915 
R.W.AO. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 6*8.1918 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4*s..lM2 
N. Y., Chic. A St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.. .1987 

• registered 

N. Y., N. Haven A Hartford. 

j Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 1937 

1 New Haven and Derby con.6*sl918 
N.Y.,Ont.A W’n. ref*dinglstg. 4*s.l992 

» registered $6,000 only. 

Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5’s — 1941 
Norfolk A Western gen. mtg. 6*8.1981 

• imp’ men t and ext. 6*8, . .1934 

• New River 1st6’s 1982 

Norfolk A West. Ry.lst con.g.4s.l996 

f t registered 

• small bonds... 

I ■ div. 1st lien A gen g. 48.1944 
-{ * » registered 

• Pocahon C.AC.Co.jt.4’s.l94l 

I • C. C. A T. 1st g. t. ft g 5*81932 
I • Sci’o Val A N.E.lstg.4*s,l989 

N.P. Ry prior lnry.Ald.gt.g.4’s. . 1997 

• registered 

• gen. lien g. 3*s 20471 

• registered [ 

8t. Paul A Duluth div. g. 4*8.. .1996 , 

• registered I 

- 8t. Paul A N. Pacific gen g. 6*8.1923 , 

• registered certificates I 

St. Paul A Duluth 1st 5’s 1931 j 

• 2d 5*s 1917 1 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1968 

t Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4*s..l948 1 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6*s..l933 1 



[ 3,500,000 
1 , 100,000 
710,000 

33,000 

800,000 

2.500.000 

i 1,650,000 

4,000,000 

180,000 

[ 60,000,000 

[ 50,000,000 

50,000,000 

924.000 

840.000 

1.500.000 

2.250.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1.500.000 

| 8,576,000 } 

[ 2 , 000,000 j- 

1.900.000 
13,000,000 

470.000 

!• 12.000,000 

1 . 200.000 

!• 9,081,000 

400.000 

375.000 
1,800,000 

[ 19,425,000 

2,838,000 
575 000 
I 20,000,000 



90*4 Jan. 17, *06 
9«*4 Jan. 17, *00 
106% Sept.29/05 
104 Dec. 13/06 



87% June23,*04 



105 Nov.20,’05 

105 Oct. 10,V2 

ioA' ’ ’fe’pt. A’05 

ioni* Jan.* 31/06 

107 Jan. 26/00 
100*4 Jan. 27, *00 
99% Jan. 43/06 
101% Jan. 30,*06 
102 May 22, *05 

123% Se pt .27/05 
189 Jan. 21,*03 



109% Apr. 19, *04 
120 Jan. 3,*06 
119 June 6,*05 
106 July 1,*06 
100% Nov.26,19* 



97% 


Dec. 


16/05 


105*4 


Mar. 


2/06 


102% 


Apr. 


6,19* 


119*4 


Mar. 


81, *05 


11»% 


Jan. 


30/06 


113% 


Jan. 


25/02 



1.500.000 

7.283.000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 

40,400.500 



30,000,000 
600.000 
5,000,000 1 

J 101,392,500 
• 56,000,000 



j- 7,985,000 j- 

1 . 000,000 

2.000. 000 I 

1 . 000 . 000 

1.538.000 l 

3.533.000 



107*4 Feb. 4, *05 

105*4 Jan. 25/00 105*4 104*4 
103 Oct. 6/05 

131% Apr, 29/03 

115*4 Oct. 15/94 

103% Jan. 81/06 104% 102% 
105%0ct.il/a5 ... .... 

109 Jan. 25, *06 109 107% 

132% Jan. 22/00 132% 182% 

132*4 May J 0/05 

129% Nov.27/05 

132*4 Jan. 31/00 102% 101% 
g9%Junel8/03 



99*4 Jan. 30/06 99*4 

94% Jan! 30/00 95*4 



1 94% Jan. 30/00 
109*4 Feb. 20. *05 
' 101*4 Jan. 27/00 
i ia5% Jan. 31/06 
If 6 Jan. 25/06 I 
78*4 Jan. 31/00 
75*4 Jan. 18/00 
101 Jan. 24/00 i ' 

| 125* * Oct.* 11/05 ! 
132 July 28/98 | 

1 109*4 Jan. 31/00 J 
l 109 June27/05 j 

100*4 Dec. 22/05 
j 94 Dec. 5/05 
110 Jan. 19/C 6 : 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not®.—' T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam®. Principal . , 

jjue. I Amount. 



Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s 1980 

* gen. mortg. g 6’s 1987 

Ozark&Cher.Cent.Ry.lstgtd g 5s 19 13 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5’s 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 494’t>. . . . 1917 

v s. f. subsidy g 0’s 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
f Penn. Co/s gtd. 494% 1st 1921 

25 .364 col.tr.reg. cts..l937 
rtd.3ttcol.tr.cts.serB 1941 
Trust Co. ctf s. g. 3tt’s.l910 
gtd. g. 39s»’s tr. cts. s.C.1942 



gtd.< 

Trua 

_ d.„. 

gtd. g. 39?’s tr. cts.s.D.1944 
I Chic., St. Louis A P. 1st c. 5’s. .1982 

» registered 

Cln„Leb. AN. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s.l942 
Clev.^P.gen.gtd.g.4tt T s 8er. A.1942 

Series B 1942 

* int. reduc. 3tt p.c. 

Series C3tts 1948 

, Series D 3Ws I960 

4 E.APitts. gen.gtd.g.3tts8er.B..1940 

Newp. A Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s..l945 
' Pitts., C. C. A St. L. con. g 494’s. . 

. Series A 1940 

. 8eries B gtd 1942 

. Series C gtd 1942 

. Series D gtd. 4’s..l... 1945 

. Series E gtd. g. 394». . . 1949 

v * Series Fc.gtcT.g. 4’s.. 1953 

Pitt8.,Ft. Wayne A C. 1st 7’s. .1912 

2d 7*s 1912 

3d 7’s 1912 

Tol WalhondingVy.AO.lst gtd.bds 

| 4tt’s series A 1931 

I • 494’s series B 1933 

t * 4’s series C 1942 

Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4’s. . . 1928 

f con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

j » registered 

, con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

[ » ten year conv. 3tt*s 1912 

Penn. R.R. 10- year conv. g.3tt’8.1915 

• registered 

f Allegb. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s. . .1942 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 394’a. .1943 

Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 494’s 1985 

Del.R. RR.A BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1936 
O.R. A Ind. Bx. 1st gtd. g 494’s 1941 
Phila. Balto. A Wash. 1st g. 4’s.l943 

* registered 

Pitts. Va.ACharl.Rylstgtdg.4’8.1943 
, 9 unbury A Lewistown lstg.4’8.1906 
lU’d N. J. RR. A Can Co. g 4’s. .1944 
Peoria A Pekin Union 1st 0’s. . . . 1921 

. 2d ra 4tt*s 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

Chic. a West Mich. tty. 5’s 1921 

f Flint A Pere Marquette g. 0’s. .1920 

j • 1st con. gold 6’s 1938 

1 • Port Huron d 1st g 5’s.1939 

{ Sag’w Tii9C. A Hur.lst gtd.g.4’s.:931 
Pine Creek Rsl1wav0’« .. . 1932 

Pittsburg. Junction lst6’§ 1922 

Pittsburg A L. B. M g.5’s ser. A. 1928 
Pitts., Sbena’go A L. E. 1st g. 5’s. 1940 

» 1st cons. 5’<». 1943 

Pittsburg. Y A A«h. 1st. cons. 5’s, 1927 

Reading Co. gen. e. 4’s 1997 : 

f * registered | 

I • Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s 1957 

1 * » registered ; 

J Atlantic City 1st con. gtd. g.4’s.l951 > 
i Philadelphia A Reading con.6’8.1911 

1 . • registered 

| . Ts 1911 1 

10 



2,000,000 

2.428.000 
2,880,009 

5.000. 0)0 

2.272.000 

533.000 

19,407,000 

4.815.000 

9.581.000 

14.604.000 

4.948.000 

10,000,000 

1.500.000 

*’960.666 

3,000:000 

1.501.000 

439.000 

2.994.000 

1.975.000 

2.240.000 

2.218.000 

1.400.000 

10,000,000 

8.780.000 

1.379.000 
4.988:000 

9.851.000 

9.000. 000 

2.219.000 

1.918.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

1.500.000 

978.000 

1.453.000 

1.675.000 

4.908.000 

2.709.000 

20.480.000 

99.987.000 



5.889.000 

1 . 000,000 

1.250.000 

1.300.000 

4.455.000 

10.570.000 

8.000,000 

50*1,000 

5.840.000 

1.495.000 

1.499.000 

5.753.000 

3.999.000 

2.850.000 

3.325.000 
1,000.000 
a.snn.nnn 

478.000 
2.ono.onri 
3,000,000 

408.000 

1.502.000 

50.232.000 



lnt'*t 

Paid. 



J St D 
A St O 
A St O 
J St D 
A St O 
MAM 

J A J 
JA J 
MAS 
P A A 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 



MAN 
F A A 
.TAJ 
J A J 
J A J 

A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 

J A J 

J A J 
MAS 
MAN 
M A 8 
Q M 
MAN 
MAN 
J AD 
J AD 
MAS 
J A J 
MAN 
F A A 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
MAS 
Q F 
MAN 

J A D 
A A O 
MAN 
A A O 
F A A 
JAP 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
IJ A J 
| M AN 
IJ A J 
J A J 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



118 Nov. 8,’05 
11494 Jan. 20/06 
99 Dec. 28/05 
11894 Jan. 29/06 
105 Dec. 22/05 
102 Apr. 14/02 

10714 Jan. 23/00 
10794 Dec. 11/06 
9891 Nov. 4/05 
9294 Jan. 18/06 
979s Jan. 15/00 



Jan. 30/06 
Jan. 15/00 
May 8/90 



122 

110 



10894 Aug.21/C3 



98tt Dec. 15/05 
90 Jan. 8/04 
9694 Jan. 2/06 
9894 Apr. 4/04 



IH94] 

11 ; 



Dec. 18/05 
11294 Jan. 18/00 
11294 Junel2/05 
10394 Dec. 16/05 
9494 Jan. 2/00 

12796 '(Yet / 21/62 
121 Mar. 4/03 
119 Apr. 11/04 



107 Dec. 0/05 
llltt Sept.21/04 

io6* * * A ug.28/03 
10494 Jan. 30/06 
ICO Jan. 30/00 

10494 Oct.' '20/05 

ii 6' ' Jan.’ 19/05 

108' ' Jaii. *18/00 
10994 Jan. 27/00 



110U Sept.28,04’ 
1239s Jan. 18/05 
IOO94 Dec. 5/05 

109 Apr. 28/02 
12194 Oct. 10/05 
11094 Jan. 22/08 
11194 Jan. 29/06 

137* * NTovl 1*7/93 
120 Oct. 11/01 
11294 Dec. 13/93 
12^ Jan. 30/00 
8794 Jan. 12,19’ 

110 May 24/05 
102 Jan. 31/06 



23,<H)0.000 


| 101 Jan. 27/00 


1.063.000 

7.304.000 
003.000 


M A N 1 
J A D 
J ADI 




11394 Feb. 25/05 



January Sales. 



High. Low.\ Total 



11494 11094 
11*4* ’* 11294 

10794 10094 



9294 0294 
9794 »7tt 

93** 93* 
122 122 



9094 9094 

11294 112* 
9494 94 ' 



10594 10394 
101 99 



108 108 
10994 109 



7,310,000 j A D 114 Dec. 5/05 



11094 H0V4 
11194 H194 



120 118 



10294 100^/4 
10194 10194 
101 100 



13,000 

19,666 



22,000 



1,000 

15.000 

’ 1.666 

1,000 



1,000 



118,000 

" 7,666 



309,500 

1,940,000 



1,000 

11,000 



2,000 

4 000 



23,C00 



621.000 

1.000 

07,000 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date : highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Int'et 


Last 


Sale. 


Paid. 


Price. 


Dote.i 



Name. Princi%tal 
Due. 



registered . 






t 

Bio Grande Junc’n 1st gtd. g.5’s, i93tt 
Bio Grande Southern 1st g. 4’s..l940 

• guaranteed 

Butland RR l9t con. g. 4*4 s — 1041 
J Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.lst gtd g4sl948 
1 Rutland Canadian 1st gtd.g.4’s. 1949 

8t. Jo. & Gr. Isl. 1st g. 2.342 1947 

St. L. A Adirondack Ry. 1st g. 5’s. 1996 

• 2d g. 6’s 1996 

St. Louis & San F. 2d 6>, Class B, 1906 

f . 2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 

• gen. g. 6’s 1981 

| • gen. g. 5’s 1931 

! 8t. L A San F. R. R. con. g. 4’s. 1906 

S. W.dlv. g.5’s 1947 

• refunding g. 4*s 1951 

• • registered . . . 

• 5year4*4’sgold notes.1908 
Kan. Cy Ft.S.&MemRRcong6’sl928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S AMRyrefggtd g4s.l936 

• registered 

_ Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdg5s.l929 

8t. Louis 8. W. 1st g. 4’8 Bd. ctfs., 1989 

{ » 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs 1989 

• con. g. 4's 1932 

Gray’s Point, Term. lstgtd.g.5’8.1947 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba 2d 6’s..l90fl 

1st eon. 0’s 1983 

* 1st con. 0’s, registered 

• 1st c. 0’s. red’d to g.4*4’s... 

* 1st eons. 6’s register’d 

• Dakota ext’n g. 6’s... 1910 

• Mont, ext’n 1st g. 4’s.. 1937 

• registered 

* Pae. Kxt.sterl.gtd.4s. . 1940 
$5=£1. 

Baa tern R’y M inn, 1 std. 1 stg.5’s . . 1908 

• registered 

• Minn. N.div.l8tg.4’s.. 1940 

* registered 

Minneapolis Union l9t g. 6’s....l922 
Montana Cent, 1st 6’s Int. gtd. .1937 

# 1st 6’s, registered 

• 1st g. g 5’s 1937 

* registered 

Willmar A Sioux Falls 1st g. 5’s, 1988 

t • registered 

8an Fe Pres. A Phoe.Ry.lstg.5’s. 1942 
San Fran. A N. Pae. ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 

Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s I960 

» registered 

* col . trust refdg g. 5’s. . 191 1 

Atlanta— Bir’hra30-yr-lstg.4’s.1933 
Carolina Central 1st con.g. 4’s.l949 
: Fla Cent A Peninsular 1st g.5’s.l9l8 
1 » 1st land grant ext g.5’9.1980 

« cons. g. 5’s 1943 

Georgia A Alabama 1st con. 5’s. 1945 
Ga. Car. A Nthern 1st gtd g. 5’s.l929 

(.Seaboard A Roanoke 1st 5’s 1926 

Sodus Bay A Sout’n lsto’s, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 
f • g. 4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 

• » registered 

Austin A Northw’n 1st g. 6’s.. .1941 
Cent. Pac. 1st ref ud. gtd. g. 4’s. .1949 

• registered 

» mtge. gtd. g. 3*4’s. . .1929 

• * registered 

• through8Llstgtdg.4’9.1954 

* registered 

Gal. Harrisb’gh AS.A.lst g6’s..l910 
. Mex. A P. divlst gS’s.1981 
Gila Val.G.A N’n 1st gtd g 5’s. 1984 
Houst. E. A W. Tex. 1st g.5’s..l938 

» 1 st gtd. g. - Vs 1933, 

Houst. A T.C. 1st g 5’s int. gtd. .1937 ‘ 



Amount. 



3.339.000 

2,000,000 

2.233.000 

2.277.000 

2.440.000 
4,401 ‘,000 

1.350.000 

3.500.000 
800,000 

400.000 

998.000 

829.000 

3.681.000 

5.803.000 

1.558.000 

829.000 

; 60,104,000 

5.728.000 

13.736.000 

| 17,810,000 

3.000. 000 

20,000,000 

3,272,500 

16.678.000 
339.006 

6.646.000 
| 13,344,000 

| 19,322,000 

5.040.000 

10.185.000 
£4,000,000 

4.700.000 

5.000. 000 

2.150.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

4.000. 000 

3.625.000 

4.940.000 

3.872.000 

12.775.000 

10 . 000,000 

5.760.000 

2.847.000 

3.000. 000 

410.000 

4.370.000 

2.922.000 

5.360.000 

2.500.000 

500.000 

28,818,500 

1.920.000 

79.292.000 

17.493.000 

8.300.000 

4.756.000 
13.418.000 

1.514.000 

501.000 

2.199.000 

4.592.000 



J A D 
J A D 
J A J 



J A J 
J A J 
I J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
A AO 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
.1 A J 

A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
.1 A D 
J A D 
M A 8 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAS 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

J A D 
J A D 
.1 A J 
F A A 
F A A 
J A D 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
F A A 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 



118 Jan. 
109 Mar. 
76 Dec. 
89 Jan. 
106*6 Oct. 
100*4 Jan. 
10114 Nov. 
94 Jan. 
122 Jan. 



7, ’05 
ll.’u5 
20, ’05 
4,’05 
24, ’05 
27. ’06 
18,’Ul 
27, ’06 
18, ’06 



102*4 Jan. 31, ’( 6 
102 Jan. 11,’06 
127 Jan. 16,'06 
113*$ Jan. 30, ’06 
98*4 Sept.20/05 
102*4 Aug. 7, ’05 
87*4 Jan. 31, ’06 



95*1 Jan. 


29, 


’05 


125 


Aug 


.31, 


’05 


87*4 J&n. 


31, 


’06 


78*4 Jan. 


14 


’04 


99V 


6_Jan. 


31, 


’’06 


85*i 


i Jan. 


22, 


’06 


81*4 Jan. 


31, 


’06 



108*4 Dec. 26, ’05 
137*4 Jan. 31, ’06 
140 May 14,’02 
112*4 Jan. 27,’06 
115*4 Apr. 15. ’01 
110 Jan. 19/I'0 
103*4 Jan. 23,’06 
103*4 Sept. 19, ’05 



102*4 Oct. 12,’05 



124 May 4, ’05 
136 Jan. 25, ’06 
134*4 Dec. 20,’04 
120 Dec. 20, ’05 

I2i*4 Oct.* * *3/05 

1*12*4 Jan.* 16/06 
110 Oct. 4,’05 
91 Jan. 29, ’06 

103*4* Jan! *25, ’06 

97 Jan. 24, ’06 
98*4 Nov. 8, ’05 

109 Feb. 2/05 

1 09**4 Mar.' 3. *05 
112*4 Oct. 25. ’05 

110 Jan. 16, ’05 

1(*2* Jan. 20,’03 

95 Jan. 31, ’( 6 
94 May 4. ’05 

111 Aug 3<y05 
102*4 Jan. 31.’06 

98 Apr. T.’OS 
88 Jan. 31, ’C6 

i6i*4’^pt.‘30,’05 

10744 DecV 29/05 
111*4 Jan. 26/06 
107*4 June 3/05 
105*4 Jan. 27/05 
105*4 Jan. 29/05 
111 Jan. 30/06 



January 8 ales. 



High. Low. Total. 



95*4 93 

1029 * 101*4 
88 ” * 8*794 



111*4 111*4 



105*4 104 
111 110 



100*4 


w*4 


22,000 


94*4 

122 


flfi* 4 
122 


55,000 

5,000 


102*4 

102 

127 

1139* 


102 

102 

127 

11194 


7.000 

2.000 
2,000 

37,000 


87*4 


85 * 


661,0t0 


95*4 


J 


1,000 


8794 


8*7 ’ 


121.000 


9994 

86*4 

82 


96*4 

85*4 

80*4 


335.000 
78,000 

191.000 


137*a 


136*4 


8,000 


11234 


IW6 


5,000 


no’* 

104*4 


109*4 

103*4 


II 


.... 


















136** 


136* 


1,000 
















’••• 




H2*< 


11*2*4 


5,000 


92*' 


89*4 


123,000 


103*4 

97 


102*4 

96*4 


21,000 

13,000 



251,500 

*354,000 



58,0C0 



1.000 



6,000 

2,000 
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BON’D QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



Last Sale. January Sales. 



Price. Date, \fltgh. Low . I Total. 



I * con.g6’sint.gtd 1912 

• gen. g 4’s int. gtd 1921 

• W&Nwn.div.lst.g.0’s.l93<i 

| Louisiana Western lstd’s 1921 i 

i Morgan's La & Tex. 1st g 0’s 1920 

a 1 st IQIk 

N. Y. Tex. &Mex.gtd. 1st g4’s.. 1912 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. 1st gtd. g. O’s.1907 

• gtd. g. B*a 

Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd. g 5’s 1927 

San Ant.&A ran Pass! stgtdg 4*8.1943 

8outh’n Pac.of Ariz.lst 6*s 1909 

• • • 1910 

• of Cal. IstgG’s C.& IL19U6 

• • • E. & P .1902 

• ... . . . . 1912 , S 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5’s. . .1937 

• stamped 1905-1937 

So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l937 
• of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s.l911 I 

I Tex. &N.O. Sabine dig. lstgG’s. 1912 I 

{ • con. g .Vs 1943i 

Southern Railway 1st con. g 5’s.l994 I 

f • registered f 

Mob. A Ohio collat. trust g. 4’».1938 ♦ 

• registered f 

* Memnh.div.lstg.4-4H-Ys.1996 l 

• registered f 

• St. Louis div. 1st g. 4’s...l951 / 

• * registered ( 

Alabama Central, 1st 0’s 1918 

Atlantic & Danville 1st g. 4’s..l948 

• 2d mtg 1948 

Atlantic & Yadkin, 1st gtd g 4s. 1949 

Col. & Greenville. 1st 5-6’s 1916 

East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div. g.5’s. 1980 

• con.lstg5's 1956 

• reorg. lien g 4’s 1938 < 

• registered \ 

Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 5-6’s 1922 

Knoxville & Ohio, 1st g 0’s 1925 

Rich. & Danville, con. g6’s 1915 

• deb. 5*s stamped: 1927 

Rich. & Mecklenburg 1st g. 4*s.l948 

South Caro’a & Ga. lstg.5*s 1819 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A fi’s. .1906 I 
small. 



ser. R 6’s 


1911 


small 




ser. r 6’s 


1916 


small 




■or. i>4 


1921 


small 




ser. B S*B 


1926 


small 





ser. F 5’s 1931 

Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1936 

• gen.5’8. gtd. stamped .1926 

W. O. & W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 

L W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 0’s 1914 



Spokane Falls & North.lst g.6’s.. 1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.4H’«.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 4%’s.l939 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1894-1944 

• gn. refdg. sg. fd. g.4’s. 

, “ ** registered. 



2.290.000 

4.275.000 

1.105.000 

2.240.000 

1.494.000 

5.000. 000 

1.465.000 

3.964.000 

4.751.000 

18.235.000 

17.544.000 

6.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

12,693,500 

6.809.000 

21.470.000 

5.500.000 
4,l80,0(X) 

2.575.000 

1.820.000 

44.251.000 

8.009.000 

5.183.000 

11.750.000 

1.000. 000 

3.925.000 

775.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

8.106.000 
12,770,000 

4.500.000 

5.660.000 

2,000,000 

5.597.000 

8.368.000 

818.000 

5.250.000 

600,000 

1.900.000 

1 . 100.000 

950.000 

1.775.000 

1.310.000 

2.392.000 
2,466,1100 

1.025.000 

2.531.000 

2.812.000 

500.000 

7.000. 000 

5.000. 000 



A & o 
A & O 
M A N 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
| A A O 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
.1 A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
M A N 

J A J 
.1 A J j 
M A 8 
.1 A .1 
.1 A .1 
•7 A J 
M A 8 



111 Dec. 21, ’05 .... 

98% Jan. 31, ’06 99 % 

127H Feb. 27,’02 .... 



122 Dec. 6,’04 
129H Nov. 5/04 

i66‘ * SepY.iV/oi 

113 ,lan. 4, ’01 
103% Oct. 18/05 
89H Jan. 31/06 
104% Jan. 30/05 
109% Jun. 6/05 
102 Jan. 2/041 
113 Jan. 6/06 
116 June29/04 

119 Jan. 3/06 
108% July 11/05 



98 



90 

104% 

102 “ 

113 



87% 

104% 

102 ’ 
118 



119 119 



1(J9H Feb. 23/05 

lllM Jan. 6/06 111M HIM 

111 Aug. 4/05 

118% Jan. 30/06 118% 118 
117% Jan. 25/06 117% 117% 
98 Jan. 31/06 98M 97M 



M A 8 
M A 8 
I M A 8 
M A 8 
M A 8 
MAS 
M A 8 
M A 8 
M A 8 
M A 8 
MAS 
M A N 
M A N 

f a a 

J A J 

J A J 
J A D 
A A O 
F A A 



103 Mar. 29/04 
H2% Jan! 6/03 
123 Feb. *8/02 j 



.... 



r 



1 Nwn. Ry. 1st gtd. 5’s 

Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1st g 5*s. 



gen. g. 5’s. 



[ 1953 


18.000,000 [ | j 1 * “ 


..1930 


3.500,000 a A 0 


. .2OH0 


25.000,000 j a D 


, ..20np 


963,000 mar. 


..1931 


4,241.000 .j a .1 


& 




..1930 


500.000 f A A 


..1935 


3,000,000 .1 A j 


...1935 


2,500,000 a A 0 


..193.”) 


2 . 000,000 JAP 


’s.1990 


2.439.000 A A 0 


..1917 


4,800.000 .1 A D 



1 10 Dec 22/04 

113 * Dec. 20/05 

ii5%*NoV: 2.’ 05 
114% Jan. 16/06 
114% Jan. 25/06 
97% May 15/05 
113M Jan. 27/06 

117 July 25,19’ I 
100 Nov. 22/04 
112 Jan. 16/06 
122 Dee. 1/05 
99% Jan. 25/06 



114% 114 
114% 114% 

113% 113% 



112 



112 



99% 98% 



112% July 29/04 

123 Jan. 30/06 123% 121% 
102 Jan. 9/06 102 102 

109% Jan. 12/06 109% 109% 

106 % Nov. 7/04 

114% Jan. 27/05 114% 112% 

115 Oct. 28/04 

107 Jan. 3/06 107 107 

99% Jan. 22/06 99% 99% 

92 Jan. 4/06 9.* 92 



36,000 



275,000 

18,000 

5.000 

1.000 

1*666 



1,000 

* 121,06b 

1.0(70 

20,000 



J A .7 
J A J 


118 Aug. 19/05 




:::::::: 


J A J 


99 Jan. 30/06 


99% 98 


54,000 


J A J 








J & J 


1 i3 Jan. 4/06 


113 113 


1 , 0(10 


J A J 


98% Mar. 8/05 






J A .1 
A A O 


90% Dec. 6/1 >4 






J A J 


H 6 % May 8/1 5 






J A J 


114% Jan. 4/06 


114% 114% 


1 . 66 b 


M A N 


119% Jan. 29/06 


119% 119% 


3,000 


M A 8 
M A 8 


115 Nov. 3/05 




J A J 


122 Jan. 24/06 


123 122* 


6.000 


J A J 


122% Jan. 23/06 


122% 122% 


2.000 


J A J 


114 Jan. 12/06 


114 114 


7,000 


A A O 


112% Jan. 31/06 


112% 112% 


13,000 


M A N 


98 Feb. 18/05 




MAS 


107% Jan. 3/00 


107% 1*07% 


2,000 



26,000 

LOCO 

18,66b 

5,660 

*23!66o 



75.000 

10.000 

5,000 



5.000 

ib!66o 

1.000 

5.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal A lnt'*t 

Out . Amount - Paid . 



Last Bale. 



January Sales 



Tol.,8t.L.&Wn. prior lien g3%’e. 1925 

* registered 

* ttf tv years g. 4*9 1925 

* registered 

Toronto, Hamflton&Buff 1st g 4s. 1946 
Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 6’s. . . .1928 

- 1st ref. g. 4*s 1952 

Union Pacific R. R. & Id gt g 4s.. .1947 
f • registered 

• 1st lien con. g. 4’s 1911 

• registered 

Oreg. R. R.& Nav.Co.eon. g4’s.l946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. 1st g. 6*8.1922 

* 1st con. g. 5*8.1946 

* gtd. refunding g. 4’s. .1929 

* * registered.... 

Utah A Northern 1st 7’s 1908 

• g. 6’s 1926 

Vandalia R. R. con. g. 4’s 1955 

* registered 

Vera Cruz A Pac. tr. gtd. g.4%’s. 1934 

* 1st mtg. gtd. bonds of 1984, 

scaled int. to 191 Speyer&Co’scoupns 
Virginia* S’ western 1st gtd. 5’s.. 2003 
Wabash R.R. Co.. 1st gold 5’s 1939 

t 2d mortgage gold 5’s. . .1989 
t deben. mtg series A... 1989 

t series B 1989 

* first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.l921 

» 1st lien 50 yr.g.term4’s. 1964 

» 1st g.5’s Det.A Chi.ex . .1940 

t Des Moines div. 1st g.4s. 1939 

* Omaha div. 1st g. 3%s.. 1941 

* Tol.*Cbfc.div.lstg.4’8.1941 

I 8t.L..K.C.& N.St.Chas. B.lst8’sl908 
Wabash Pitts Term l Ry lstg. 4’s. 1954 

t 2d g.4’s 1954 

Western Maryland l9t 4’s 1952 

West. M’land. g.lien&con.g.4’s..l952 
Western N. Y. * Penn. 1st g. 6’s. .1987 

* geng.3-4’s J943 

» fnc. .vs 1943 

WestVa.Cent'1 & Pitts.lst g.6’s.i911 
Wheeling * Lake Erie 1st g. 5’s. 1926 

* Wheeling div. 1st g. 5’s.l928 

* exten. and Imp. g. 5’s. ..1980 

* 20 year eqptmt s.f.g.6’s.l922 

Wheel. & L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4’s. . 1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y 1st gen. g. 4s. 1949 
•*{ Mil.* L. Winnebago 1st 6’s 1912 

Street Railway Bonds. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 

{ • l9t ref. conv. g. 4’s 2002 

I * • registered 

I ■ City R. R. 1st c.5’s 1916. 1941 

I • Qu. Co. * 8. c. gd.g. 5’s.l«41 

*{ • Union Elev.l9t. v. 4-58.1950 

* stamped guaranteed 

Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4*8.1949 

* stamped guaranteed 

. Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.l951 

City & Sub. R’y. Balt. 1st g. 5’s.. . 1922 
Conn.Ry.*Lightglst&rfg.g4%’s.l951 

* stamped guaranteed .... 

Denver Con. T’way Co. 1st g. 5’s. 1933 



} 9 , 000,000 j 

[ 6 , 500.000 1 
3 ^ 80,000 
2,000.000 

700.000 

\ 100,000,000 

I 5 , 108,000 

21 . 482.000 

14 . 931.000 

12 . 828.000 

[ 45 , 000,000 

4 . 993.000 

I, 8< 12,000 

j- 7,000,000 

2 . 500.000 

4 . 500.000 
2,000.000 

33 . 011.000 

14 . 000 . 000 

3 . 500.000 

26 . 500.000 

2 . 600.000 

2 . 508.000 

3 . 349.000 

1 . 600.000 

3 . 173.000 

3 . 000 . 000 
463 , 0 m 

27 . 000 . 000 

20 . 000 . 000 

33 . 194.000 
10,000,000 

9 . 990.000 

9 . 789.000 
10 , 000,000 

3 . 260.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

894.000 

343.000 

2 . 152.000 

II , 618,000 , 

23 . 743.000 | 
1 , 430 . 0 ( 0 , 



! 99% Nov. 
112% Nov. 



140 Dec. 11,’06 
101J4 Jan. 29,’06 
126 Jan. 31,’06 
118 Jan. 31,*06 
97 Jan. 31/06 
90% Dec. 30, ’05 
105% Jan. 16, ’06 
114% Apr. 19, ’02 
104% Jan. 23, *06 

ioi^ Nov. 29, ’05 



112 Jan. 29, *06 j 
116% Jan. 31, *06 
10894 Jan. 81, *06 

91 Jan. 15, *06 
78 Jan. 31/06 i 

102 Dec. 28, ’05 I 

92 Apr. 17,’05 , 
108 Jan. 4,’06 

97 Nov.16,’04 

87% Dec. 30, ’06 
97 May 27,’05 
109 % Mar. 13, ’03 . 
! 8994 Jan. 31, ’06 1 
I 3994 Jan. 31, ’06 
8 8% Jan. 31. ’06 | 
75% Jan. 3l,’06 
117% Jan. 23, *06 ; 
97% Jan. 30, *06 
30 Jan. 19, *06 I 
110 Aug. 3, ’05 1 
114 Jan. 20, *06 
114% May 27, *05 
114 June28,’05 

102% Nov.28,’05 

93 Jan. 30,*C6 

i 94 Jan. 31 *06 , 



J Denver T’way Co. con. g.6’s....l9l0 
1 Metropol’n Rv Co. 1st g. g. 6*s.l911 
Detroit United Ry lstc. g. 4%’s.. 1932 

Grand Rapids Ry 1st g. 5*s 1916 

Havana Elec. Ry. con. g. 6s 1952 

Louisville Rail w’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 
Market St. Cable Rail wav 1st 8’*, 1913 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g.col. tr.g.5’s.l997 

* refunding 4’s 2002 

f B’way*7th ave.lstcon.g.5’s, 1943 
1 • registered 



6.625.000 | A A o 

\ 20,042.000 ! J * j 

4.373.000 | .1 A J 

2.255.000 MAN 

!■ 16,100,000 ! F * A 



j- 7,000.000 

10.474.000 

2.430.000 

[ 10,913,000 

730.000 

1.219.000 

913.000 

11.367.000 

2.750.000 

6.957.000 

4.600.000 
3,nn0;000 

12.500.000 
16.418,000 

\ 7,660.000 



103 Dec. 27, *05 
113*4 Jan. 30,’06 
111 Dec. 28, ’05 
95 Jan. 26/05 
95 Jan. 31. ’06 
89 Jan. 29,’06 
105% Apr. 17/95 
103*4 Sept. 7/05 
100% Jan. 80/06 
97% Junel3.19* 



109 Mar. 19/03 

i il‘6% Jan! ‘30/06 
91% Jan. 29/06 
1 116% Jan. 29/06 
119% Dec. 3,19’ 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


90 


anus 


79,000 


64% 


’m, 


35,000 


93*' 


03 * 


25,000 


lu6% 


104% 


719.000 


106% 


105% 


4,000 


168% 


147% 


478,000 


101% 

126 


tt 


247,060 

12,000 


118% 

97% 


117% 

»5« 


27.000 

766,000 


1: 

X: 


10«H 


6,000 


105 


104% 


80,000 


112'’ 


1*06* 


"13*660 


116% 


115% 


76,000 


109 


107 


223,000 


91 


87% 


26,000 


79% 


73% 


3,122,000 


108** 


ids” 


1,000 

.* • 


90% 


86 ' 




465,000 


41% 


34% 


2,787,000 


88% 


86% 


507.000 


75% 


69 


1,365,000 


117 % 


117 


13,000 


97% 

30 


97 

30 


4 f:X 


114** 


114 ’ 


10,000 


93% 


91 ' 


217,000 


95 


93 


3^8,000 


109 


107% 


29,000 


100 


95% 


4,220,000 


106% 


106% 


i,6oo 


113% 


lll'% 


222.000 


96** 


95*’ 


i.i«o 


96% 


95 


48,000 


89% 


88 


285,000 


102% 


100% 


43,U00 


95% 


94% 


81,000 


95% 


95* 


’ *125,000 


| 117'* 


11 *8% 


"52,000 


1 92 


90% 


523.000 


I 


vm 


23,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Prtartjjwi Amount. \ 



Cnlumb.A 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 

t registered 

Lex ave & Pa v Feristgtdg5’s, 1993 

• registered 

Third Ave. K.K. 1st c.gtd.g.4*s..2000 

• registered 

[Third Ave. R'y N.Y. 1st g 5*8... 1907 
Met. West Side Ele v.Chic. l»tg.4’s. 1938 

• registered 

MiLElec.K.A Light con.30yr.g.5*8.1926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. A M.) 1st 

con. g. 5*8 1919 

St.Jos.Ky.Lig’t, Heat&P.lstg.5*8. 1937 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.iVs. 1937 

* gtd. gold 5*9 1937 

Salt Lake City 1st g. sk. fd 6’s . .1913 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd. 

5* profit sharing notes 1908 series A 

• series B I 

• series C 

• series 1) 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.l»4o 
United Railways of St. L.lst g.Vs.1934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 

• 40 years con. g. 5*s 1936 



J- 3,000,000 
[ 5,000,000 

| 36,943,000 
5,000,000 
f 9,808.000 

6.500.000 

4.050.000 

3.763.000 

2.480.000 

1.138.000 
297,000 

] 

V 16.550,000 



4.387.000 
28.292.000 
20,000.000 

3.969.000 

6.031.000 



Paid. 



Mas 
M & 8 
MAS 
M & 8 

.i a j 
,i a j 
j a j 
f a a 
v a a 
f a a 

j a j 
m a n 
jajl5 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
i.i a d 
j a d 
j a d 
.j a d 
a a o 
j a j 
a a o 

MAN 

m a n 



Last Sale. 
Price. Date. 



January Sales. 



High. Low J Total. 



119% 119% 



»5% 

119 



94 

119 ’ 



119% Jan. 12,*06 

iiifi'bec. 13, ; 05 

95 ’ ‘ Jan! 29, *06 

ii9* * Jan.’ if, *06 
94 Oct. 23, *05 

1 

106 Oct. 27, *99 

106 Nov. 22, *01 

iii% Nov.i8.*05 
112 Nov.28,’99 

98% Jan. JlV’06 98% 96% 



106% July 13, *05 
88% Jan. 13, *05 
88% Jan. 30.’06 
87 Sept. 9,*05 I 
99 Dec. 28, *97 I 



88 % 

88 % 



88 % 

87% 



1,000 



186,000 

3,000 



353,000 



11,000 

387,000 



MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4*8.1948 
Am.SteamshipCo.of W.Va.g.5’8 1920 
Bkly n. Fer ry Co.of N . Y.lstc. g.5’s.l948 
Chic. June. A 8t*k Y’da col. g. 5*8.1915 
Der. Mac.AMa.ld.gt.3%*s sem.an.1911 

Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4*s 1952 

Hoboken Land A Imp. g. 5*s. — 1910 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g.5*s 191 b 

Manh. Bch H. A L. lim.gen. g. 4*8.1940 
Newport News Shipbuilding A f 

Dry Dock 5’s 1890-1990 i 

N. Y. Dock Co.50yrs.lst g. 4*8... 1951 

• registered 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g. 4*8.. 1921 
St. Joseph Stock Yards 1st g. 4%*sl980 
St. Louis Tennl. Cupples Station. 

A Property Co. 1st g 4%*s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6*8. .1923 
Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 6’s. ... 1906 
CJ. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 

r Series E 4’s 1907-1917 

F 4*8 1906-1918 

» G 4*8 1903-1918 

. H 4*s 1903-1918 

. T 4*8 1904-1919 

. J 4*8 1904-1919 

. K 4*8 1905-1920 

Small bonds 



Industrial and Mfq. Bonds. 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4%’s....l915 
Am. Hide A Lea. Co. 1st a. f.6’s...l919 
Am. Ice Securities Co. deb. g. 6*s.l925 

• small bonds 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s. . . .1915 
Am.Tnread Co.. 1st coll. trust 4*8.1919 
Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6*8. . . . 1944 

\ • registered 

< • g. 4*8 1951 

r • * registered 

Barney A Smith Car Co. 1st g.6*s.l942 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g. 5*n .1925 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4*8.1951 

• registered 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. 1st g. 5*8 1927 

l ll.S teel Co.deb.5*sst pd .non • con. .191 0 

* non. con v. deb. 5’s 1910 



13,000,000 


MAS 


5,062,000 


MAN 


6.500,000 


r a a 


10,000,000 


J A J 


1,432,000 


A A O 


3,000,000 


J A J 


1,440,000 


MAN 


1,250,000 


MAN 


1,300,000 


MAN 


2,000,000 


J A J 


\ 11,580,000 


F A A 
F A A 


2,000,000 


MAS 


1,250,000 


J A J 


[ 3,000,000 


J A D 


478,000 


J A J 


4,975,000 


MAS 


1,000.000 


J A D 


1,000,000 


MAS 


1,000,000 


F A A 


1,000,000 


MAN 


1,000,000 


F A A 


1.000.000 


MAN 


1,000,000 


J A J 


5,000,000 

7,863,000 


MAS 


j- 2,655,000 


A A O 
A A O 


1,750,000 


MAS 


6,000,000 


J A J 


\ 50,769,750 


A A O 
A A O 


[ 57,557,000 


F A A 
F A A 


1,000,000 


J A J 


33,291,000 


A A O 


[ 5,735,900 


F A A 
F A A 


13,009,000 


A A O 


2,922,000 


J A J 


7,000,*000 


A A O 



104% Jan. 31, *05 
100% June 4, *02 
52 Jan. 12,*06 
108 July 3, *05 
78 Jan. 8,*06 



102 

102 

50 

94 



Jan. 19,*94 
July 8, *97 
Feb. 21, *02 

May 21, *94 
Jan. 29, *06 



99 Dec. 13,*05 
100% Sept. 15, *05 



112 July 27,*04 
113% Dec. 18,19’ 



100 Mar. 15,19* 



104% 103% 
52*’ 52 
78 78 



98 



97 



55,000 

*T,66b 

l'ooo 



34,000 



97% Jan. 22, *06 ! 98 97 

100% Jan. 31,*C6 ioo% 99 
91% Jan. 31,*06 , 98 87 



102% Jan. 
9C% Jan. 
116% Jan. 
115 Jan. 
82% Jan. 
80 Jan. 
105 Jan. 
101% Jan. 
82% Jan. 
85% Dec, 
85% Jan. 
99 Jan. 
92 Feb. 



31 ,*06 
13, *06 
13, *06 
15.’05 
31, *06 
25,*O0 
10, *04 
31, *06 
3l,*06 l 
. 3, *04 | 
3l,*0fl 
17, *99 
23,*04 I 



102 % 

90% 

117 

115 

84 



102 

83% 



102 

115 

80% 

80 

100 % 

80% 



85% 82% 



23.000 

144.000 

505.000 

78,66b 

6,000 

1.573.000 

71.000 

2.899.000 

2,000 

1.598.000 

284.000 

1,135,66*0 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS- Continued. 

' _ . J . Last Sale. I January Sales. 

Name. Pr,n< ^' Amount. : 

poW. p ricr Bate. High. Low., Total. 



Interna t’l PaperCo.lstcon.g6 s.1918 
• con.conv.sinkgfundg5si935 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6’s. 19 13 
KnickVner loeCo. (Chic) 1st gS’s-Wg 
Lack. Steel Co., 1st con. g. 5Js. ...lWg 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6’s. . . 1920 
Nat. Starch. Co r s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .192o 
Standard KopettTwine lnc.g.5’s. 946 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s. . . . . . . • l»ll 

U. S. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g. 6’s. . .1918 
U. S. Leather Co. 6* g s. fd deb. .1915 
U. S. Reduction & Refln. Co. 6’s..l931 
U.S. Realty & lmp.con.deb.g.5’s.l924 
U.S.SteelCorp.lJ-60yr.g.sk.td5 s 19J3 
, • • reg. 1963 

Va.CarolChein. col.tr.s.fd.g.5’8. .1912 



9.724.000 f A A 
5,000,100 j a j 

3.500.000 j a J 

1.937.000 a A o 
15,000,(00 a AO 

2.843.000 j a J 

8.920.000 j a J 

6.806.000 

2.219.000 MAS 

1.624.000 j a J 

5.280.000 man 

li^ooo 



110% Jan. 30/06 110% 109% 
98 Jan. 31/06 100 97 

102 Jan. 31/06 102% 101% 

97% Oct. 20/U5 

108% Jan. 30/06 108% J06% 

92 Jan. 16/06 92 85 

77 Jan. 17/06 , 77 75 

1% Jan. 15/06 2% 1% 



t MAN 

(170,000.0 0 M A N 



108% Jan. 31/06 | 108% 107% 
100% Jan. 31/06 , 101% 99% 
97% Jan. 30/06 I 99 97% 1 

99% Jan. 31/06 , 99% 96%, 

99% Jan. 31/06 99 % 96% 



6, '500,000 I a A O 101 Jan. 17/06 | 101 



9,000 

176.000 

806.000 
7,786,000 

110,500 

11,000 



Bonds of Coal and Iron Cos. 

Col. Fuel & Iron Co.g.s.fd.g 5’s..l943 

• conv. deb. g. 6’s 1911 j. 

• - registered » 

Col. C’l A I’n Dev.Co. gtd g.5’s,.1909 

t Coupons off .... 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s. . . ... .1919 

l Grand Rlv.C’l AC’kelst g.6’s.1919 
Col.Inds.lst cv gAcol tr gtSsser A1934 

• registered 

• 1st g A col tr gt 5s ser B.1934 

• * registered 

Continental Coal lsts. f. gtd.5’8. .1952 
Jeff. A Clearf . Coal A Ir.lst g. 5’sl»26 

. 2d g. 5 19*6 

Kan. A Hoc.CoalACoke 1st g.5’»mi 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. 8.f.5s.l928 
Roch API tts.Cl A I r.Co.pu r my5’s.l946 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..l9t2 
Tenn. Coal, Iron A R.R.gen. 5’e..l95t 

• Tenn. div. 1st g. 6’s 1917 

• Birmingb.div.l8tcon.6’sl917 

‘ CahabaCoal M. Co..lstgt.d.g.6’sl922 , 

( DeBardelebenCAICo.gtd.g.6’81910 ; 

Utah Fuel Co. 1st e. f. g. 5’s 1931 I 

Va. Iron, Coal ACoke, 1st g. 5’s.. .1949 



5,355,000 | p a A 
i,7io,oco , ; f * 

F A A i 

7<J0,000 j a j I 



105 Jan. 22/06 1 105 104 

102 JaD. 27/06 102 91% 



Nov. 2,19’ I 



600.000 I 

949.000 

12.378.000 

*12,637, 000 

* 2,750^6o6 

1.588.000 

1.000. 000 j 

3.000. 000 

1 . 121.000 

1.044.000 ! 

321.000 

3.824.000 

1.160.000 

8.603.000 

854.000 
2.716,500 

826.000 

6.157.000 | 



107% Oct. 7/04| 
102% July 26/02 , 
85% Jan. 81/0e ! 

*82% Jan.* *31/06 * 

107% Uec.‘ 12/04 
105% Oct. 10,*98 
102% Oct. 27/03 
106% Oct. 7/05, 
106% Feb. 27/02 



I 104% Nov.10/05 
i *94% Jan*.* 31/06 



9.095.000 

2.530. 000 



Aug.10/06 1 

£ Jan. 31/06 I 101% 97% 
i Jan. 30/06 1 U0% 110 
Jan. 30/06 110% 109 
Dec. 28/«3 



94% 91% 



Gas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. | 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. *>Js..l947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.lstcong. 5’s.l945 

Buffalo Gas Co. 1st g. 5’s 1947 | 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5’s 198* ; 

ConsolidatedGa8Co.,con.deb.6’s. . 1909 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 1923 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 1918 

Eq.G. L. Co. of N.Y.lst jon.g.5’s.l982 | 
Gas. A Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.l949 > 

Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 3%’s 1942 

Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.l915 I 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. lstg. 5’s — 1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5’s.l9» 
Kings Co. Elec. L.APower g. 5’s . .193f 
j • purchase money 6’s — 1997 
1 Edison EI.IU.Bkln 1st eon.g.4’s.l939 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5’s.l919 

• small bonds I 

• refdg. A enten 1st g.5s.l934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4’s. .1927 , 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5’s... .1948 | 

N. Y.GasEL. HAPColstcol tr g 5’s.l 948 

' • registered ; 

• purchase mny col trg4’s.l949 j 

Edison El. lllu. 1st conv. g. 5’s.l 910 I 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1995 

N.Y.AQus.Elec.Lg.AP.lst.c.g.5’sl930 
N.Y.& RIchmondGasCo.lstg. 5’s.l921 



1.150.000 

14.498.000 | 

5.900.000 

1.215.000 ! 
19,857,500 | 

5.608.000 1 
381,000 

3.500.000 ! 

1.146.000 ! 
2,049,400 | 

1.225.000 ! 

10.290.000 

3.750.000 

2.500.000 

5.010.000 

4.275.000 



3,000 Q F | 

3.000 A A O j 

3.000 MAN 

1.000 J A D| 

1 000 1 J & D 

,UUU JAD 
’,000 I F A A I 
J.0O0 MAS 

5.000 J A J 
J,000 Ft A 
>,000 MAN 



1 113% Jan. 23/06 
80 Jan. 30/06 1 
104% .Tan. 28/98 
168 Jan. 31/06 
103 Jan. 31/06 1 
1 105 Sept. 28/05 , 
102% Nov. 5/04 
67 Oct. 2/01 
I 88 Jan. 4/06 1 
107% Dee. 17/04 
109% Feb. 10/05 
I 100 May 5/061 

1 iii% Jan.* 24/06 I 
1 96 Dee. 7/05 

j 108% Jan. 26/06 

1 105% May 20/05 
93 Jan. 16/06 
90% July 30/04 
: l 

109% Jan. 31/06 
110% Dec. 30/04 
1 92 Jan. 31/06 
104% Jan. 22/06 
121% Nov 27/05 
104% Jan. 31/06 
103 Nov. 3/05 ! 



168% 159 
1 103 102 



121 % 121 % 
108% 107% 



109% 108% 

92** 90% 

104% 104 

104% 102% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last Mile, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BON DS — Continued. 



Name. 



Prinf $£' \ Amount. 



Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5*s. .1949 
f Peo. Gas AC.C.lst con. g6*s... 1943 

• refunding g. 5*s 1947 

• ref u ding registered.... 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke lstgtd g.5’s.l037 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd.g.5*s.l906 
Mutual FuelGasCo.lstgtd.g.5*s.l947 

• registered 

Syracuse Lighting Co. 1st g.5*s..1951 
Trenton Gas & Electric 1st g. 5*8.1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P.lst s. f*dg.5*s.l950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5*8.1950 

Telegraph and Telephone Co. 
Bonds. 

Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4*s.l929 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’ s. 2397. 

« registered 

Total amount of lien, 920,000,000. 
Keystone Telephone Co. 1st 5*s..l985 . 

* registered 

Metrop. Tel & Tel. 1 st s’kTdg. 5*8.1918 , 

• registered 

N. Y. & N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s 1920 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5*s... 1988 

J * fundg Areal estate g.4%*s. I960 

Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6*s 1911 

Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.4%’s. .1934 



3.317.000 

4.900.000 

2.500.000 

10,000,000 

4.346.000 
5,000.000 



Tnt't 
I paid. 



MAR 
AAO 
M AS 
MAS 
J A J 
J A D 
MAN 



Last Sale. 



2,000,000 

1.500.000 

1,000,000 

5.916.000 



Price. Date. 



104% Nov.13,’05 
122 Jan. 4,*06 
107% Jan. 8, *06 

107* Jan. *8, ; 66 , 
106% Dec. 13,*05 ' 
103% Dec. 18, *05 j 



50.000. 000 
9,782.200 

4.000. 000 

1.823.000 

1.261.000 

8.604.000 

20 . 000 . 000 

1.957.000 

1.500.000 



J A D 

M A 8 110 
J AJ, 



I 



J A D 



.1 A J 
Q A J 
Q A J 

J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 



May 13,*C5 
Jan.31,’05 



113 



95% Jan. 18,*06 
96 Jan. 10,*( 6 
100% Oct. 3,19’ 



109% May 18, *05 

105% July 2,*03 
108% Jan. 30, *06 
104% Jan. 30. *06 
107 Jan. 15,*06 
103 July 26, *04 



January 


SALE8. 


High Low. 


Total. 


122*' 1 22* 


1,60b 


107% 107% 


5,000 


107 ' 107 


3^000 


95% 94% 


13.000 


96 96 


1.000 


109% 1*07% 


37,000 


105 104% 


88,000 


107 107 


2,000 



UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name 



Principal 

Due. 



United States con. 2*s registered.. .1900 

• con. 2*s coupon 1900 

• con . 2*s reg. small bonds. .1930 

• con. 2*s coupon small bds.1930 

• 3*s registers 1908-18 

• 3’s coupon 1908-18 

• 3*s small bonds reg 1908-18 

• 3*s small bonds coupon.1906-18 

• 4’s registered 1907 I 

• 4’s coupon 1907 f 

• 4*s registered 1925 [ 

• 4*s coupon 19251 

District of Columbia 3-65*8 1924 

• small bonds 

• registered 

Philippine Islands land pur. 4*8. . .1914-34 

• public works & imp. reg.4*s.l935 



State SECCRtTiEs. 



Amount. 



InV 9 t ! Year 1906. 
Pa<d * High. IjOW, 



I 



542,909,950 

77,135,300 

156,591,500 

118,489.900 

j- 14,224,100 

1 7,000,000 
2,500,000 



Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
Q F 
Q F 
Q F 
Q F 

J A JAO 
J A JAO 
QF 
QF 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
Q F 

Q MCH. 



January Sales. 



High. Low.\ Total 



103% 103% 1 103% 103% 
103% 103 | 103% 103 



103% 103% 103% 103% 
104 103% 104 103% 



102 % 102 % 
103% 103 
103% 103% 



102 % 102 % 
103% 103 
103% 103% 



131% 130 131% 130 



109% 109% 109% 109% 



l 



50.000 

166.000 



1,000 

10,000 



100 

61,000 

24,000 



52,000 



36,000 



Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1906 

• * small 

• Class B 5’s 1906 

• currency funding 4*s 1920 

District of Columbia. See U. S. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4*s 1914 

• • small bonds 

North Carolina con. 4*s 1910 

• small 

• 6*s 1919 

N. Carolina fundg. act bds 1866 1900 

• . IR88-1898 

• new bonds 1892-1898 1 

t » 

• Chatham R. R I 

• special tax Class 1 

» • Class 2 



6,859,000 



J A J .... 



575.000 

954.000 

I 

} 10,752,800 ' 

j- 3,397,350 

2.720.000 
} 556,500 

| 624,000 | 

1 . 200.000 



J A J 

J A J 

J A J j .... 

J A J ! 102% 

J A J .... 

A A O .... 

J A J .... 

A A O 

J A J .... 

A A O .... 

A A O .... 

A A O .... 

A A O .... 
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MERRILL, OLDHAM & CO. 

MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION 
BONDS 

40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 



UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES— Continued. 



Name. 



Principal A mmint 1 lnt'*t 
Due. I AmounL paid. 



• * to Western N. C. R 

• * Western R. R 

. • Wil. C. & Ru. R 

t t Western & Tar. R 

South Carolina 4*’s 20-40 1933 

So. Carl. 6’sact.Mch.23, 1809, non.fde.l8&« 
Tennessee new settlement 8’s 1913 

• registered 

• small bond 

• redemption 4’s 1907 

. 4*8 1913 

• penitentiary 4*’s 1912 

Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of 1991 

• registered 

• tt’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

• * Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. f 

• of deposit. Issue of 1871 j 

Foreign Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on the-Main, Germany, 

bond loan 3*’s series 1 1901 

Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6* ster loan. 1911 

1 a fiopnnH cppIpq 

Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente! . . . 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 

8 uebec5’s 1908 

epublic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt. 1904 

* registered 

U. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 

1899 sinking fund 5’s 

Regular delivery in denominations of 

£100 and £200 

Small bonds denominations of £20 

Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. 

U.8. of Mex.4’5 gold debt 1804 ser. A.. 1954 I 
* • * ser.B..1954 I 



4.392,500 

6.965.000 

6.681.000 

6.079.000 
362,200 

469.000 

1,000,000 

600.000 

17.087.000 
2,274,966 

10,416,565 



( 14,060,000 
j (Marks.) 
£ 10 , 000,000 
£ 12 , 000.000 
2,310,000,000 
(Rubles.) 
3.000,000 

[ 35,000,000 
1 



▲ AO 

A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 

j A j 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 



A A O 
A A O 
Q M 

MAN 

MAS 

MAS 

Q J 



Year 1906.1 January Sales. 



High. Low. High. Low.\ Total. 



£21.805,460 



J 

39,737,500 



J A D 
J A D 



95* 


95* 


95* 


95* 


5,000 


mi 


mi 


96* 


96* 


1,000 


24* 


20 


24* 


20 


276, COl) 


100* 

10U 


QQKjC 

W 78 
98* 
.... | 


100& 

100 


ft 


870,000 

1,109,000 


108 * 


105* 

I 




105*| 


107,000 


! 

i 100 


99* 

;;;; I 


100 


99* 


17,000 


95 


»2 % 1 


95 


92* 


431,000 



AN INDICATION OF PROSPERITY. 

D IAMONDS Imported into the United States In 1905 were valued at 
about $ 30 , 000 , 000 , and other precious stones nearly $7,000,000. The 
diamond importation last year was about three times as large as In 
3890, and nearly six times as much as the average during the period 1894- 
1897. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
NOTES I 



NEW YORK CITY. 



— David F. Walker, who was elect- 
ed President of the Interboro Bank, 
January 17, was one of the found- 
ers of the hanking firm of Walker 
Bros., established at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1859. He is also President 
of the California Safe Deposit and 
Trust Oo., and a director in other 
important corporations. 

Mr. Walker and the other direc- 
tors of the bank are determined to 
place their institution high up in 
the ranks of city banks, and will 
probably increase the capital to $1,- 
000 , 000 . 

— E. E. Loomis, Vice-President of 
the D., L & W. R. R. Oo., recently 
became a member of the board of 
directors of the Coal and Iron Na- 
tional Bank. The identification of 
Mr. Loomis with the management of 
this bank will be an additional ele- 
ment of strength and will tend, to 
an important extent, to increase the 
volume of business already built 
up by the capable and energetic of- 
ficers and directors. The Coal and 
Iron National reports a steady and 
large growth in the number of ac- 
counts and In the total of its de- 
posits. 

— The Casualty Co. of America, 
in Its annual statement recently Is- 
sued, shows that the company’s as- 
sets at the close of business Decem- 
ber 31, 1905, were $1,597,019, against 
$1,232,100 on December 31, 19u,4, an 
increase of $364,919 during the year. 
The net surplus during the year in- 
creased $46,357, or from $163,570 to 
$209,927, while the reserves for re- 
insurance and claims as required by 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, and for taxes, commissions 
and all the other charges increased 
from $566,607 to $887,091. 

A comparison of the financial ex- 
hibits made by the company since it 
began business is given herewith: 
1906. 1904. 1903. 

Cash capital. $600,000 $500,000 $600. 000 

Total assets.. 1,697,019 1,232,100 963,199 

Net surplus. . 209,927 163,570 242,466 

Reserve for 
reinsurance, 
losses and 

claims 887,091 566,607 



The following figures show the in- 
crease in the business of the com- 
pany: 

1906. 1904. 1003. 

Net premiums 

received.... $1,209,986 $795,763 $88,669 

The company’s greatest gain was 
in its liability and steam boiler de- 
partments. The proportionate gain 
was the larger in the latter depart- 
ment, being more than 115 per cent. 

The company has its books and 
accounts audited by outside ac- 
countants, and its statement Is the 
report of these accountants. 

— The Corn Exchange Bank will 
open another branch at 143d street 
and Amsterdam avenue. It will be 
called the Washington Heights 
Branch. 

— The Mechanics and Traders 
Bank is now the redemption agent 
at the clearing-house of the Con- 
solidated National Bank, in place of 
the Fourth National Bank, hereto- 
fore the Consolidated’s clearing- 
house agent. E. R. Thomas has con- 
trolled the Mechanics and Traders 
Bank for some time and recently 
secured control of the Consolidated 
National and established closer rela- 
tions between the two institutions, 
one object being to afford better 
clearing-house facilities to the Con- 
solidated National. 

— Plans have been prepared for the 
erection of a building for the new 
Hamburg Savings Bank, at Myrtle 
avenue and Bleecker street, Brook- 
lyn. James Moffett is President of 
the bank. It was the expectation of 
the officer® to be ready for business 
February 15 in the temporary quar- 
ters at 250 Bleecker street. 

— 'Messrs. Fisk & Robinson, in 
their “Monthly Bulletin of Invest- 
ments” for February, say: 

“The market for railroad bonds 
during January showed an increased 
volume of business both In dealings 
on the Stock Exchange and ‘over the 
counter’ transactions. Sales of rail- 
road and miscellaneous bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange during 
the month aggregated $106,000,000 
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par value against $65,500,000 In De- 
cember. and $70,000,000 In November, 
1905. Prices of bonds have advanced 
moderately owing largely to more 
favorable conditions in the money 
market, the tone at the close of the 
month being d/ecldedly Arm with a 
tendency toward higher prices. The 
rate for call money during the month 
touched as low a figure as 2% per 
cent., the current rate, as we go to 
press, being 3^ to 4 per cent, per 
annum. Time money rates are quoted 
at 4% to 4% per cent, for all periods. 

Fundamental business conditions 
continue exceedingly favorable, this 
being especially true in industrial 
lines and particularly in the iron and 
steel trades. 

Another instance of the prosperous 
condition of the country may be 
noted in the figures of foreign trade 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, which show total 
imports and exports of merchandise 
for the calendar year, 1905, amount- 
ing to $2,806,000,000 against $2, 307,- 
000,000 in 1900, an average increase 
of $100,000^000 per annum during the 
five-year period. Exports during 
1905 were $1,627,000,000, as against 
$1,451,000,000 in 1904; and imports 
$1,179,000,000, as against $1,036,000,- 
000 in 1904. These are record figures, 
both imports and exports being the 
largest in the history of the coun- 
try. Exports during the month of 
December, 1905, were also the largest 
in our history, amounting to practi- 
cally $200,000,000, against $175,000,- 
000 in December, 1904, which was the 
previous high record. 

There was a steady demand for 
two per cent. Government bonds dur- 
ing the month of January, but the 
volume of transactions was not so 
large as for several months imme- 



diately preceding. The supply of 
bonds was about equal to the de- 
mand; as a result, prices fluctuated 
narrowly. Twos were offered at the 
close of the month at 103%, which 
was about the average offered price 
during the month. 

There was some demand for 3’s 
of 1908 and 4’s of 1907 from banks 
desiring to substitute these Issues 
for 2’s lodged in Washington to se- 
cure circulation and public deposits. 
In most instances, the banks had ta- 
ken advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in October and November 
lam, to refund their holdings of 
threes and short fours into twos. 

These banks incline to the opinion 
that refunding on advantageous 
terms may again be resumed before 
the maturity of the fours, on July 1, 
1907. In order that these exchanges 
may be profitable, it is necessary 
when the short-term bonds are used 
as security for circulation, that re- 
funding should be resumed in the 
course of the current year, and the 
chance that this might not occur de- 
terred some from making the ex- 
change. This will be clearly under- 
stood when it is stated that with 
money at five per cent., short 4*s, 
when used as a basis for circulation, 
pay $454 profit on each $100,000, 3’s 
pay $543, while 2’e give a profit of 
$1,169. 

Applications were filed to retire the 
full limit of $3,000,005 circulation in 
January and February, and at the 
present writing, applications for 
$700,000 have been filed for March. 
Circulation flowed a net increase 
for the month of $1,744,110. The total 
now outstanding is $ 542 , 600 , 000 , 
compared with $467,400,000 a year 
ago, and $426,857,000 two years ago.” 



NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



Holyoke, Mass. — According to a 
late statement the Holyoke National 
Bank has: Capital, $200,000; sur- 

plus, $100,000; undivided profits, $94,- 
453; deposits, $1,148,665. Its total 
resources are $1,599,764. The sur- 
plus and profits, almost equal to the 



capital, have been earned in the last 
twenty years, besides the accumula- 
tion of the surplus and profits stated 
above, the Holyoke National has 
charged off $50,000 for bond prem- 
iums, real estate, etc., and $360,000 
paid out in dividends. 



MIDDLE STATES. 



Baltimore. — The Maryland Trust 
Co. has been reorganized with Griev 
Hersh as President. Mr. Her9h is 
President of the York (Pa.) National 
Bank, and a former President of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 

Among the directors of the re- 
organize nized Maryland Trust Co. 
are such well-known financiers as 



James Speyer, John W. Castles, A. 
B. Hepburn, and Oscar G. Murray, 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 

Philadelphia. — At the regular Jan- 
uary meeting of the Philadielphia 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Bank Clerks, Mr. Edw r ard H. Bon- 
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9all, Vice- Pres, of the Land Title 
Trust Company, of that city, deliver- 
ed an address on Title Insurance. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Bonsall said: “ThJe methods of 

transfer of title were originally very 
primitive and were coupled with 
putting the successor in title in 
actual physical possession of the land 
and the delivery of something taken 
from the land as a symbol of pos- 
session of the whole tract. Grad- 
ually the custom of transfering title 
by deed arose as intelligence in- 
creased. Title may be defined to be 
the right of possession of real es- 
tate. 

Insurance is a covenant of in- 
demnity against loss by reason of the 
act or thing insured against. Ma- 
rine insurance began to be practiced 
about the twelfth century, life in- 
surance about the fourteenth cen- 
tury and fire insurance in the lat- 
ter half of the seventeenth century. 
A limited form of title insurance 
seems to have obtained in England 
about 1850. This was insurance 
against special defects in title where 
the title was otherwise good and 
marketable. But title Insurance in 
the modern sense originated in Phila- 
delphia with the incorporation of the 
Real Estate Title Insurance Com- 
pany, March 28, 1876. The powers 
of title insurance companies as 
granted by the Act of 1874 were very 
limited, but the Act of 1889 has con- 
ferred many additional powers. 

Title insurance grew out of the de- 
sire to system! ze the records of deeds 
and other instruments affecting the 
title to real estate and substitute 
corporate liability for individual. If 
the individual who examined the title 
used ordinary care* he was not lia- 
ble even though the title proved de- 
fective. In other words, the individ- 
ual said, ‘From the best examination 
I have been able to make, I am of 
opinion that the title is good*; while 
the title company says without any 
lfs, buts or ands, ‘the title is good 
and marketable, and if it should 
prove otherwise we will pay the 
amount of the policy.* 

Some of the reasons which render 
title Insurance desirable or almost 
necessary are the questions of fact 
affecting titles of which no record 
is kept; viz., unrecorded debts of a 
person dying within two years, un- 
filed mechanics’ or municipal claims 
for work done upon the property, 
dower, courtesy, rights of children 
bom after the making of wills, ques- 
tions of whether a person died tes- 
tate or intestate, as to who were the 
heirs of a deceased owner, the iden- 
tity of parties, forgery, easements, 



also bankruptcy in other jurisdic- 
tions and the construction of wills. 

There are but three companies In 
Philadelphia having located abstracts 
constituting what is known as a ‘ti- 
tle insurance plant.’ These in the 
order of their Incorporations are. 
Real Estate Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, The Land Title and 
Trust Company and the Common- 
wealth Title Insurance and Trust 
Company. These three companies 
have Issued 249,478 policies of insur- 
ance, showing the increased demand 
by purchasers and lenders upon 
mortgage for this character of in- 
surance. The advantages of title in- 
surance are: Permanence — corpora- 

tions being perpetual; the capital of 
the companies, representing their 
ability to respond in case of loss; 
the care and skill in examination 
and the system in the companies 
having a plant which reduces the 
liability to error to the minimum.** 

Mr. Bonsall was followed by Dean 
Johnson, of the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, who spoke on “Domestic 
and International Movements of 
Money.” 

Pittsburgh. — President H. C. Bugh- 
man, of the Second National Bank, 
writes: 

“Rumors of the consolidation or 
merger of the Second National Bank 
of Pittsburgh with various other in- 
stitutions having recently been cir- 
culated, we will appreciate it if you* 
will kindly deny in your columns any 
and all of them. 

A merger of any kind has nev<er 
been thought of, nor Is any change 
contemplated. The Second National 
Bank will continue Its individual ex- 
istence as heretofore, with no change 
in its methods or conservative bank- 
ing policy.*’ 

Owego, N. Y. — E. O. Eldredge re- 
cently resigned as Cashier of the 
Owego National Bank to become 
Cashier of the New Amsterdam Na- 
tional Bank, New York city. 

Mr. Eldredge had been Cashier of 
the Owego National Bank for fif- 
teen years, and was largely instru- 
mental in promoting the growth and 
prosperity of the bank. On his resig- 
nation the board of directors adopted 
resolutions highly complimenting 
him for his ability and Integrity, and 
congratulating the New Amsterdam 
National Bank on securing his ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Eldredge is secretary of the 
New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and Is well-known to the bank- 
ers of the State. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 



Mobile, Ala. — The Bank of Mobile 
National Banking Association was 
recently designated a depository of 
Government (funds by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. — The 
lumber shipments by vessels during 



1905 from Gulfport, Miss., the south- 
ern terminal of the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad, amounted to 207,- 
614,000 feet. Although slightly un- 
der the total in 1904, this is twice the 
amount of lumber shipped from that 
port during the year 1903. 



WESTERN STATES. 



•Chicago. — The price realized for 
the Chicago National Bank property 
has caused members of the Chicago 
(Clearing Houses committee to ex- 
pect that the assets of the Walsh 
banking institutions will give a profit 
larger than had lately been antici- 
pated. The Central Trust Company 
bid $775,864.46, which is reported as 
the actual cost of the site and build- 
ing to the Chicago National Bank. 

— As a further means o<f promoting 
sound banking the Chicago Clearing 
House Association has engaged, at 
its own expense a bank examiner, 
who will report directly to the clear- 
ing-house committee. 

Cincinnati. — The Cincinnati Stock 
Exchange has decided to increase its 
membership to fifty, and the fifteen 
new certificates will be sold for $5,- 
000 each. The growth of the ex- 
change has been notable in the past 
few years, and during 1905 the ag- 
gregate transactions figured at ap- 
proximately $35,000,000. 

St. Louis, Mo. — At the recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the Fourth 
National Bank, following the share- 
holders’ annual meeting, Van L. 
Runyan, Assistant Cashier of the 
bank since 1896, was elected Cash- 
ier, succeeding Emison Chanslor. 
Edward Hidden, Vice-President of 
the Commonwealth trust Company, 

PACIFIC 

Spokane, Washington. — W. D. Vin- 
cent, Secretary of the Spokane Clear- 
ing-House Association, sends the 
following information: 

“Spokane banks now have on de- 
posit something over $14,000,000. This 
Is a gain over last year of $2,500,- 
000, and nearly $7,000,000 over the 
deposits of 1903. It is predicted that 
the close of 1906 will show $17,500,- 
000 on deposit in the banks of Spo- 
kane. 

Idaho Bank Report. — C. S. Love- 
land, Bank Commissioner of Idaho, 
recently issued his first annual re- 



was elected an additional Vice-Presi- 
dent of the bank. 

— Richard L. Hawes was recently 
elected Assistant Cashier of the 
Third National Bank, and Harold 
Hill, auditor — the latter being a new 
office. 

— Lorraine F. Jones, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the State National Bank, 
has been elected President, to suc- 
ceed the late Charles Parsons. 

South Dakota Banks. — F. L. Bram- 
ble, Public Examiner, reports that the 
banks of South Dakota, other than 
National banks; had on November 9, 
1905, resources aggregating $30,- 
124,347.84, compared with $25,257,- 
407.90 on November 10, 1904. 

A Growing Country Bank. — J. R. 
Hughes, President of the Potter 
County Bank, Gettysburg, So. Dak., 
writes under date of January 12: 

“This bank was organized June 6, 
1884, so we were twenty-one years 
old last year, and our total footings 
now amount to a little over $275,000. 
Not a very bad showing for a little 
town like this in a country that you 
Eastern people used to consider a 
barren waste. However, I am glad 
to know that you have been getting 
over that gradually for several years, 
and during the next few years you 
are going to hear still better re- 
ports.” 

SLOPE. 

port. It show’s that during the past 
year Sixteen new banks were in- 
corporated, with a capital of $325,- 
0^0; three new private banks were 
authorized, with capital of $10,000 
each, and four private banks were re- 
organized and incorporated with an 
aggregate capital of $70,000; one 
State bank entered the National sys- 
tem, and one paid depositors and 
quit business, while one foreign bank 
was reorganized and incorporated. 
At the date of the report there were 
seventy-eight State banks and twen- 
ty-eight National banks in active 
operation in Idaho. 



CANADA. 



Canadian Bank of Commerce. — 
This institution reports that its earn- 
ings for the past year were the most 
satisfactory in the history of the 
bank, amounting to $1,376,167.63. Ad- 
ding to this $564,996, being the prem- 
ium on new stock issued during the 
year, the bank has been able, after 
providing for the usual dividend and 



for the contribution to the pension 
fund, to write $219,233.99 ofT bank 
premiums, and to add $1,000,000 to 
the reserve. 

The Bank of Toronto. — Since 1896 
the capital of this bank has grown 
from $2,000,000 to $3,459,585; resenre 
from $1,800,000 to $3,859,585, and de- 
posits from $9,354,824 to $21,367,075. 
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The Negotiable Instruments Law 



T HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 
a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 
bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 
Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 
its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compliation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions .of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 

THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC, 



NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organised 

since our last report. 



Applications to Organize National 
Banks Approved. 

The following notices of intention to organise 

National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 

American National Bank, Silver City, 
N. M.; by R. M. Turner, et al. 

First National Bank, McConnells- 
burg, Pa. ; by Lewis H. Wible. et al. 

Citizens* National Bank, Wilmington, 
Ohio; by C. A. Rannells, et al. 

First National Bank, Pleasanton, 
Texas; by A. M. Avant, et al. 

First National Bank, Pearisburg, Va.; 
by C. L. King, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Oskaloosa, 
Colo.; by W. E. Coumbe, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; by A. D. Cutler, et al. 

First National Bank, Guymon, Okla.; 
by Sanford Denny, et al. 

First National Bank, Mound Valley, - 
Kans.; by T. P. LaRue, et al. 

First National Bank, Wellington, 
Texas; by M. W. Deavenport, et al. 

First National Bank, Little Rock, 
Iowa; by M. D. Billsborough, et al. 

First National Bank, Santa Ana, 
Texas; .by L. V. Stockard, et al. 

First National Bank, Ault, Colo.; by 
J. G. Forrest, et al. 

First National Bank, Ranger, Texas; 
by Wm. Bohning, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Galveston, 
Texas; by Moritz O. Kepperl, et al. 

Seawall National Bank, Galveston, 
Texas; by Burt H. Collins, et al. 

First National Bank, Ullin, 111.; by 
J. G. Hemenway, et al. 

First National Bank, Valparaiso. 
Neb.; by A. C. Abbott, et al. 

First National Bank, Wibaux, Mont.; 
by J. S. Bilyeu, et al. 

First National Bank, Hartselle, Ala.; 
by A. E. Jackson, et al. 

First National Bank, Eldorado, Okla.; 
by C. T. Herring, et al. 

Farmers’ & Merchants’ National 
Bank, Morris, 111.; by Charles G. 
Sachse, et al. 

Capital National Bank, Lansing, 
Mich.; by R. E. Olds, et al. 

Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank, 
Alvord, Texas; by T. B. Yarbrough, 
et al. 

First National Bank, Logan, W. Va.; 
by D. M. St. Clair, et al. 

First National Bank, Princeton, W. 
Va.; by Wm. E. Fowler, et al. 



First National Bank, Vanderbelt, Pa.; 
by E. T. Norton, et al. 

First National Bank, Crofton, Neb.; 
by Frans Nelson, et al. 

Sauquoit Valley National Bank, Sau- 
quoit, N. Y.; by Geo. K. Ross, et al. 

First National Bank, Kiowa, Kans.; 
by Wm. O’Neill, et al. 

Crofton National Bank, Crofton, Neb.; 
by David A. Matthews, et al. 

National Banks Organized. 

8016 — National Bank of Webb City, 
Webb City, Mo.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., C. E. Matthews; Vice-Pres., 
J. C. Stewart; Cashier, J. P. Stew- 
art; Asst. Cashier, C. T. Bunce. 

8017 — 'First National Bank, Convoy, 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. 
Mollenkopf; Vice-Pres., Wm. Munt- 
zinger; Cashier, C. H. Dye; Asst. 
Cashier, Grace Leslie. 

8018 — Stratford National Bank, Strat- 
ford, Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
R. G. Dye; Vice-Pres., J. D. Raw- 
lings; Cashier, T. J. Page; Asst 
Cashier, Lon C. McOrory. 

8019 — First National Bank, Rock 
Lake, N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
F. L. Thompson; Vice-Pres., C. J. 
Lord; Cashier, Cal A. Lapham; 
Asst. Cashier, J. L. Thompson. 

8020 — Shoshone National Bank, Cody, 
Wyo.; capital, $25,00(0; Cashier, 
Fred C. Barnett. 

8021 — Burnes National Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; capital, $200,000; Pres., 
Lewis C. Burnes; Vice-Pres., James 
H. McCord, John A. Johnston and 
James N. Burnes; Cashier, Geo. A- 
Nelson. 

8022 — National Exchange Bank, Boon- 
ville, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Eugene N. Hayes; Vice-Pres., Jesse 
P. Babcock; Cashier, Herbert R. 
Tubbs. 

8023 — First National Bank, Wrights- 
ville, Go.; capital, $75,000; Prea, 
William C. Tompkins; Vice-Pres., 
Eldred A. W. Johnson; Cashier, 
William W. Cook; Asst. Cashier, 
Elmer E. Daley. 

SO 2 4 — First National Bank, Webbers 
Falls, I. T.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
Jefferson E. Hayes; Vice-Prefc., 
Frank Vore; Cashier, Napoleon D. 
Blackstone. 

8025 — City National Bank, Morris- 
town, Tenn.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
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J. N. FiMher; Vice-Pres., W. S. 
Myers; Asst. Cashier, H. B. Jarna- 
gin. 

8026 — National Bank of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y.; capital, $800,000; 
Pres., Eugene Satterlee; Vlce-Presi_ 
dents, Walter B. Duffy, Albrecht 
Vogt and Edward Bausch; Asst. 
Cashiers, P. A. Vay and W. B. 
Farnham. 

8027 — Blair National Bank* Blair, 
Neb.; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. W. 
Kenny, Sr.; Vice-Pres., A. P. 
Howes; Cashier, C. A. Schmidt. 

8028 — First National Bank, Samson, 
Ala.; capital, $25*000; Pres., G. 
H. Malone; Cashier, J. J. Morris. 

8029 — First National Bank, Kramer, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. 
N. Stabeck; Vice-Pres., F. O. Gold; 
Cashier, O. T. Newhouse* Asst. 
Cashier, Geo. Goetze. 

8030 — 'First National Bank, Prairie 
Grove, Ark.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
J. H. Marlar; Vice-Pres., E. C. 
Carl; Cashier, T. L. Hart. 

8061 — First National Bank, Hayes 
Center, Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Jno. B. Cruzen; Vice-Pres., G. 
W. Cruzen; Cashier, E. E. Garrett. 

8032 — Spirit Dake National Bank, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., F. H. Daley; Vice-Pres., A. 
W. Osborne; CasWier, L. Sperbeck. 

8033 — First National Bank, Berthoud, 
Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Thomas H. Robertson; Vice-Pres., 
John A. Cross; Cashier, Guy E. 
Loomis. 

8034 — First National Bank, Schulen- 
burg, Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
R. A. Wolters; Vice-Presidents, E. 
B. Kessler and H. P. Schaefer; 
Cashier, Gus Russek. 

8035 — Bmmjetsburg National Bank, 
Emmetsburg, Iowa; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., M. L. Brown; Cashier, 
W. J. Brown. 

8036 — First National Bank, Forest 
Grove, Oreg.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
R. M. Dooly; Vice-Pres., J. E. 
Loomis; Cashier, O. B. Loomis. 

8037 — Mlneola National Bank, Min- 
eola, Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
R. N. Stafford; Vice-Pres., A. Pat- 
ten and M. L. Bartholomew; Cash- 
ier, J. C. Edelen; Asst. Cashier, H. 
W. Meredith. 

8038 — First National Bank, West Der- 
ry, N. H.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Rosecrans W. Pillsbury; Vice- 
Presidents, Edwin B. Whitney; 
Cashier, James H. Weston. 

8039 — 'Scott County National Bank, 
Oneida, Tenn.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., C. Cross; Vice-Pres., E. G. 
Foster; Cashier, W. C. Anderson. 

8049 — Escondido National Bank. Es- 
condido, Cal; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
A. W. Wohlford: Vice-Pres., E. 

G. Logan; Cashier, L. A. Steven- 
son. 



8041 — First National Bank, Clinton, 
S. C.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. S. 
Oraig; Vice-Presu R. Z. Wright 
and S. H. McGhee; Cashier, J. D. 
Bell. 

8042 — First National Bank, Stock- 
port, Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
J. D. Lane; Vice-Pres., T. D. Clan- 
cy; Cashier, C. H. Fouts. 

8043 — Casey National Bank, Casey, 
111.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. 
F. Johnson; Vice-Pres., W. S. Em- 
rich; Cashier, Doit Young; Asst. 
Cashier, B. B. Stnrdevant. 

8044 — First National Bank, Dwight, 
111.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Frank 

L. Smith; Vice-Piresl., Curtis J. 
Judd and J. R. Oughton; Cashier, 
John J. Doherty. 

8045 — Farmers' National Bank, Quar- 
ry ville, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Daniel E. Helm; Vice-Pres., Levi 
F. McAllister; Cashier, Ke'rsey Oar- 
rigan. 

8046 — First National Bank, West 
Point, Go.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
W. E Holloway; Vlcfe-Pres., L. 
Lanier; Cashier, Harvey Fleming. 

8047 — Citizens’ National Bank, Fella, 

Iowa; capital. $25,000; Pres., L. 

Kruidenier; Vice-Pres., H. Worm- 
houdt; Cashier, B. H. VanSpanck- 
ener, Jr. 

8048 — First National Bank, Joseph 

Oreg.; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. 

Knapper; Vice-Pres., Albert Wurz- 
weiler; Cashier, K. H. Blaesser; 
Asst. Cashier, F. F. Scribner. 

8049 — First National Bank, Herman, 

Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Rod- 
ney Hill; Vice-Pres., Charles B. 
Kloos; Cashier, Ernest E. Peck; 

Asst. Cashier, A. L. Nelson. 

8050 — First National Bank, Raymond, 

Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. 

J. Dale; Vice-Pres., F. O. Gold; 
Cashier F. O. Orth; Asst. Cashier, 
J. R. Orth. 

8051 — First National Bank, Cold 
Springs, Minn.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Anton Muggli; Vice-Pres., N. 

M. Barnes; Cashier, Paul Adams. 

8052 — Farmers’ National Bank, We- 
woka, I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
L. C. Parmenter; Vice-Pres., M. 
F. Manville; Cashier, A. V. Skelton. 

8053 — First National Bank, New Ha- 
ven, 111.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Wm. P. Tuley; Vice-Pres., John 
J. Trafford; Cashier, Wm. E. Ma- 
this; As-st. Cashier, Fred M. Davis. 

8054 — Farmers* National Bank, Steph- 
enville; Texas; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. H. Frey; Vice-Pres., D. 
S. Livingston and E. E. Hatchett; 
Cashier, W. A. Hyatt. 

8055 — Merchants’ National Bank, 
Glendive, Mont.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Henry F. Douglas; Vice- 
Pres.. David R. Mead; Cashier, Rob- 
ert H. Watson; Asst. Cashier, Wil- 
liam Eyer. 
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8056 — Holll-s National Bank, Hollis, 
Okla.; capital, $25,00u; Pres., W. 
S. Cross; Vice-Pres., J. M. Tice; 
Cashier, E. L. Gardner. 

8057 — Malvern National Bank, Mal- 
vern, Iowa; capital, $50,000; Pres., 



C. B. Christy; Vice-Pres., James 
Durbin; Cashier, Fred Durbin. 

8058 — -First National Bank. Green- 
wood, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Arthur P. Woodware; Vice-Pres., 
James M. Cheesrman; Cashier, Min- 
or Shaw. 



NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Epes — Bank of Epes — (Branch of 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, 
York); Manager, Ben F. Wright. 
Oakman — Bank of Oakman; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. P. Gibson; Vice- 
Pres., L. B. MusgTovJb; Cashier, 
A. S. Preston; Asst. Cashier, John 
Adams. 

Paint Rock — Bank of Paint Rock; 
capital, $10,00o; Pres., M. A. Clay; 
Vice-Pres., J. P. Williams; Cashier, 
Wm. B. Bridges; Asst. Cashier, J. 
<C. Butler. 

ARKANSAS. 

Altheimer — Bank of Altheimer; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., J. S. McDonnell; 
Vice-Pres., W. C. Crittenden; Cash- 
ier, W. T. Dickey. 

Amity — Bank of Amity; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., W. C. Hayes; Vice-Pres., 

I. N. Runyan; Cashier, H. J. Run- 
yan. 

Bonanza — First Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. E. Kefauver; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Moore; Cashier, Arthur 
Bailey. 

Fort Smith — Southern Bank & Trust 
Co.; Pres., C. C. Waller; Vice- 
Pres., R. F. D. Lemon; Cashier, W. 
H. Lastinger; Asst. Cashier, Ed- 
ward Hunt. 

Monte Ne (Vinda P. O.) — Bank of 
Monte Ne; cajpital, $12,500; Pres., 

J. W. Kimmons; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Harvey; Cashier, Albert W. Berers. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Guerneville — Bank of Guerneville; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., J. P. Over- 
ton; Vice-Pres., Wm. Carr; Cash- 
ier, H. L. Bagley. 

Haywards — Haywards Bank of Sav- 
ings; capital, $12,500; Pres., H. W. 
Meek; Vice-Pres., I. B. Parsons; 
Cashier, J. E. Farnum. 

Huntington Park — Bank of Hunting- 
ton Park; capital, $12,500; Pres., 
F. M. Douglass; Vice-Pres., A. L. 
Burbank; Cashier, A. E. Walters. 
Loleta — Dickson & Dickson Bank; 
capital, $23,000. 

Los Angeles — Manhattan Savings 
Bank; capital, $12,500; Pres., Jno. 
A. Pirtle ; Vice-Pres., W. J. Sher- 
riff; Cashier, S. P. Dunn; Asst. 
Cashier, P. J. Gruber. 

Morgan Hill— Bank of Morgan Hill; 
capital. $12,500; Pres., E. J. Votaw r ; 
Vice-Pres., T. S. Montgomery; 
Cashier, O. R. Johnson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, M. C. Votaw. 



Needlete — 'Bank of Needles; capital, 
$5,000; Geo. E. Buller, Proprietor. 

San Francisco — Portuguese- American 
Bank; capital. $100,000; Pres., M. 
T. Freitas; Vice-Pres., J. S. Bello 
and Jose Baptista; Cashier, V. L. 
de Figueiredo; Asst. Cashier, J. A. 
Baptista. 

Santa Ana — Home Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,00o; Pres., W. A. HufT; 
Vice-Pres., R. H. Sanborn; Cashier, 
J. A. Turner; Asst. Cashier, R. H. 
Sanborn, Jr. 

Vacaville— Tusco Ginko; capital, $6,- 
000; Pres.. F. Marayaxna; Cashier, 
Risaku Minoimija, 

FLORIDA. 

Fort Myers — Bank of Fort Myers; 
(successor to Citizens’ Bank & 
Trust Co.); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
John Trice; Vice-Pres., H. E. Heit- 
man; Cashier, J. E. Foxworthy. 

GEORGIA. 

Acworth — Bank of Acworth; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Jno. N. Williams; 
Vice-Pres., J. C. Armstrong; Cash- 
ier, D. B. Kendrick. 

Atlanta — Central Bank & Trust Cor- 
poration; capital, $500,000; Pres., 
A. G. Candler; Vice-Pres., J. S. 
Owens and W. H. Patterson; Cash- 
ier, A. P. Coles; Asst. Cashier, W. 
D. Owens. 

Bainbridge — Decatur County Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. S. Shing- 
ler; Vice-Pres., John R. Sharpe; 
Cashier, Jno. T. McClendon. 

Broxton — People’s Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., T. M. Fletcher; Vice- 
Pres., Q. Holton; Cashier, J. A. 
Ash. 

Chauncey — Bank of Chauncey; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres, G. P. Bussey; 
Vice-Pres., B. H. Summer; Cashier, 
D. A. Graddy. 

Doe run — People’s Bank; capital. $15,- 
000; Pres, W. B. Jones; Vice-Pres., 
C. B. Harrell; Cashier, J. C. Fincher. 

IDAHO. 

Cottonwood — Farmers’ State Bank; 
capital, $13,000; Pres., Jacob Mat- 
thiesen; Vice-Pres., C. T. Staal; 
Cashier, Geo. M. Robertson. 

New Plymouth — Farmers’ State 
Bank; capital $10,000; Pres., Sey- 
mour H. Bell; Vice-Pres., Lewis 
Wachter; Cashier, C. S. French. 

Post Falls — Valley Bank; capital, 
$10,000: Pres.. Hugh Waddell; 

Cashier, A. M. Rogers. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — Oakwood’s Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Cashier, S. T. Collins. 
Louisville — Clay County State Bank; 
capital, $25,004); Pres., Lewis Dill- 
man; Vice-Pres., A. H. Moon: 
Cashier, W. A. Harmon; Asst. 
Cashier, G. H. Campbell. 

Pana — H. N. Schuyler State Bank; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., H. N. 
Schuyler; Vice-Pres., J. E. Reese; 
Cashier, F. A. Cutler. 

1 INDIANA. 

Yeoman — Bank of Yeoman; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. L. Burkholder; 
Vice-Pres., T. J. Kennard; Cashier, 
Geo. T. Breeze; Asst. Cashier, Wil- 
ber Creek. 

Lawrenceburg — German - American 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., O. W. 
Huber; Vice-Pres., H. J. Bechtel; 
Cashier, A. V. Dietz. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Bokoshe — Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. Nelson; Vice- 
Pres., W. R. Statham; Cashier, A. 
J. Foster. 

Taft — Bank of Taft; capital, $8,000; 
Pres., R. F. Colter; Cashier, Eld- 
ward P. Clark; Asst. Cashier, S. 

L. Colter. 

IOWA. 

Boonville — Boone ville Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., G. A. Gut- 
shall; Vice-Pres., John Sham- 
baugh; Cashier, C. C. Cook. 

Cedar Falls — Citizens’ Savings Bank 
(successor to Citizens’ National 
Bank and State Bank); capital, 
$100,000; Pres., C. A. Wise; Vice- 
Pres., W. A. Hostrop and H. N. 
Silliman; Cashier, O. H. Leonard; 
Asst. Cashier, W. C. Nuhn. 
Farmington — Union Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., F. 

M. Hunter; Vice-Pres., J. B. Mow- 
ery; Cashier, W. H. Field. 

Farson — Farson Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. B. Mowery; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. Dickins; Cash- 
ier, F. L. Warder. 

KANSAS. 

Alton — First State Bank; capital, 
$1(M)00; Pres., E. A. Stephenson; 
Cashier, Wm. Chace; Asst. Cash- 
ier, W. L. Earl. 

Coffey ville — People’s State Savings 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., J. M. 
Woodward; Vice-Pres., Joseph R. 
Hall; Oashler, I. M. Woodward. 
Grinnell — Grinnell State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Jno. F. Jones; 
Vice-Pres., A. F. Haverkamp; 
Cashier, D. A. Borah; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Emma Courtney. 

New Albany — New Albany State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., B. F. 
Parker; Cashier, D. W. Parker. 
Olpe — Olpe State Bank; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., L. p. Cornell; Vice- 

11 



Pres., John Diebolt; Cashier, F. J. 
Rosaillon. 

KE3NTUCKY. 

Winchester — People’s State Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. L. Brown; 
Vice-Pres., L. B. Cockell; Cash- 
ier, J. M. Hodgkin. 

LOUISIANA. 

Broussard — Bank of Broussard; capi- 
tal, $30„000; Pres., M. Billeaud, Jr.; 
Vice-Pres., G. R. De Laureal; Cash- 
ier, F. S. Broussard; Asst. Cashier, 
L. F. St Julien. 

Monroe — -Central Savings Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Uriah Millsaps; Vice-Pres., F. P. 
Stubibs; Cashier, Byron Breard. 

New Orleans — Carrollton Savings, 
Trust & Banking Co.; capital, 
$100^)0; PreS., Adam Junker; 
Vice-Pres., Louis Dubos; Cashier, 
P. M. Lamberton. 

Sunset — Bank of Sunset; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Frank Dimmkik; 
Vice-Pres., El V. Barry; Acting 
Cashier, A. J. Goschen. 

MAINE. 

Dover — Kineo Trust Co. (successor 
to Kineo National Bank); capital, 
$50,000; Pres., E. A. Thompson; 
Vice-Pres., G. B. Hughes; Treas., 
G. L. Arnold; Asst. Treas., C. B. 
Kittridge. 

MARYLAND. 

Snow Hill — Deposit & Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Clayton J. 
Purnell; Vice-Pres., E/dward P. 
Davis; Cachier, William S. Par- 
sons. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Springfield — Union Trust Co.; (suc- 
cessor to City National Bank) ; 
capital, $500,000; Pres., Chas. W. 
Bosworth; Vice-Pres., J. D. Saf- 
ford and Wm. E. Gilbert; Treas., 
Wm. E. Gilbert. 

MICHIGAN. 

Alba — Alba Bank of Noble & Ben- 
nett; Cashier, R. C. Bennett. 

Grand Rapids — Child, Hulswit & Co. 
Bank; capital, $50 k 000: Pres., 

EYank T. Hulswit; Vice-Pres., 
Richard Schaddelee; Treas., Ralph 
S. Child; Sec., Howard A. Thorn- 
ton. 

Rockford — Rockford State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Johnson Bros.); capital, 
$20,000; Pres., E. W. Johnson; Vice- 
pres., James L. Snyder; Cashier, 
E. C. Johnson. 

MINNESOTA. 

Browerville — Browerville State Bank 
(successor to Commercial Bank) ; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Thomas 
Heid; Vice-Pres., M. C. Tifft: 
Cashier, J. J. Reichert; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Frank G. Reichert. 
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Garfield — Garfield State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Harry Dranger: 
Vice-Pres., C. J. Johnson; Cash- 
ier, Perd. Swenson. 

Kerkhoven — State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Kerkhoven); capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., O. Backlund; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. Millard; Cashier, O. G. Hough. 
Viking — 'Bank of Viking; Pres, O. 
H. Taralseth; Vice-Pres., H. S. 
Melgaard; Cashier, I. M. Myrbo. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Brandon — Rankin County Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., H. A. Busick; 
Vice-Pres., W. B. Collier; Cashier, 

M. E. Ward. 

Houlka — Bank of Houlka; capital, 
$13,6U0; Pres., D. H. Hall; Vice- 
Pres., Jeff Wilson; Cashier; O. M. 
Harrill; Asst. Cashier, D. S. John- 
son, Jr. 

Noxapater — Bank of Noxapater 
(Branch of Grenada Bank); S. T. 
Gaines, Mgr. 

Yazoo City — People’s Penny Sav- 

ings Bank; capital, $3,800; Pres., 
H. H. King; Vice-Pres., G. W. 
Gatlin; Cashier, H. H. King. 

MISSOURI. 

Lowndes — Bank of Lowndes; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. M. Montgomery; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. McLane; Cash- 
ier, P. B. Kinder; Asst. Cashier, 
Lin Grisham. 

Queen City — People’s Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., Robert Blurton; 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Zelber; Cashier, 
S. O. Merideth. 

St. Joseph — Bartlett Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Albert L. Bart- 
lett; Vlce-Frest, Louis Huggins 
and D. L. Bartlett, Jr.; Sec., M. B. 
Morton; T*reas., Ruifus Coy. 
Wellston — State Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., J. Kessler; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. W. Rinkel; 'Cashier, G. S. 
Hurst. 

MONTANA. 

Big Timber — Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas McDon- 
nell; Vice-Pres., W. T. Prather; 
Cashier, J. W. Geiger. 

NEBRASKA. 

Arapahoe — Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., E. S. Kirt- 
land; Vice-Pres., R. S. Hendricks; 
Cashier, W. H. Banwell, Jr. 
Creighton — Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $18,000; Pres., F. P. Ber- 
ger; Vice-Pres., Joe. F. Green; 
Cashier. H. J. Bingenheimer. 

O’Neill — Fidelity Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., E. E. Halstead; Cash- 
ier, David B. Grosvenor; Asst. 
Cashier, Will F. Mikeeell. 

Overton — Overton State Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,000; Pres., G. W. Darner; 
Vice-Pres., S. E. Darner; Cashier, 

N. Payne. 



Uehling — Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Herman Meyer; 
Vice-Pres., Theo. Uehling; Cash- 
ier, Edw. Uehling. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn — Terminal Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Willard P. Reid; 
Vice-Pres., William H. Miller; 
Cashier, Herbert N. Karner. 
Fredonia — Bank of Fredonia; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Thomas Moran; 
Vice-Pres., Richard Butcher and 
F. C. F. Seivert; Cashier, A. P. 
Chessman. 

Lyndonville — Housel Bros. Bank. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Ahoskie — Bank of Ahoskle; capdtal, 
$11,633; Pres., J. T. Williams; Vice- 
Pres., E. J. Gerrock; Cashier, L. 
R. McGhohon. 

Moorsville — Moorsville Loan & Trust 
Oo.; capital, $6,000; Pres., W. W. 
Rankin; Vice-Pres., J. F. Brawley; 
Cashier, W. D. Pharr. 

Waxharw — Waxhaw Banking & Trust 
Co.; capital, $15,000; Pres., J. L. 
Rodman; Vice-Pres., J. E. Heath; 
Cashier, T. W. Kindrick. 
Whiiteville — Bank of Columbus; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., R. H. Powell; 
Vice-Pres., J. C. WiMamsdn; 
Cashier, Fred L. Ford. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bantry — Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Allan Me Manis; 
Vice-Pres., Horace Bagley; Cash- 
ier, James McIntyre; Asst. Cashier, 
Gilbert Helgeland. 

Calvin — First State Bonk; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., Dan J. Porter; Vice- 
Pres., C. B. McMillan; Cashier. 
Archie Sillers, Jr. 

Garrison — First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. R. Holton; Vice- 
Pres., C. M. Case; Cashier, S. M. 
Hyde 

OHIO. 

Lima — Bank of Lima; Pres., W. L. 
Russell; Cashier, C. R. Pope. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Tonkawa — American Exchange Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. M. Wells; 
Vice-Pres., D. H. Clark; Cashier, 
R. R. Mathews. 

OREGON. 

Freewater — -Peacock Milling Co.’s 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. L. 
Elam; Vice-Pres., Higby Harris; 
Sec., Wm. H. Steen; Asst. Sec., 
J. H. Hall. 

Gresham — First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. M. Short; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. Kinney; Cash- 
ier, A. Meyers. 

Springfield — First Bank; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., Henry W. Stewart; 
Cashier, E. E. Kepner. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chambersburg — Farmers & Mer- 

chants’ Trust Oo.; capital, $150,- 
M00; Pres., Walter K. Sharpe; 
Vice-Pres., D. D. Sollenberger; 
Treas., S. V. Wlngert. 

Honesdale — Honesdale Dime Bank; 
capital, $75,000; Pres., E. C. Mann- 
ford; Vice-Pres., Wm. F. Riefles; 
Cashier, J. A. Fisch. 

Philadelphia — Wayne Junction Trust 
Co.; capital, $160,000; Pres., Geo. 
S. Gan dry; Sec. and Treas., John 
C. Frankland. 

Pittsburg — All Nations Bank; capi- 
tal, $75,000; Pres., Jacob Breldlng; 
Vice-Pres., P. V. Obiecunas; cash- 
ier, R. F. Schmitt. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Anderson — Anderson Banking & 
Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
W. F. Cox; Vice-Pres., H. C. Town- 
send; Cashier, G. N. C. Boleman. 

Ehrhardt — Bhrhardf Banking Co.; 
capital, $4,000; Pres., John L. Cope- 
land; Vice-Pres., J. M. Donnelly; 
Cashier, Conrad Hartz. 

Greenwood — Greenwood Savings & 
Trust Co.; capital, $25,i00; Pres., 
S. H. McGhee; Cashier, E. E. Child. 

Olar — Bank of Olar; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., C. F. Rlzer; Cashier, 
J. S. J. Faust. 

Rock Hill — First Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 
J. Roddey; Vice-Pres., J. M. Cher- 
ry; Cashier, Ira B. Dunlap; Asst. 
Cashier, M. F. Cobb. 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Canova — People’s State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. H. Butler; 
Vice-Pres., C. A. Butler; Cashier, 
M. F. Beveridge. 

Dixon — Bank of Dixon; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., Ed. G. Johnson; Vice- 
Pres., N. E. Gardner; Cashier, C. 
F. Brown. 

Pierpont — Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., F. B. Garrison; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Howell; Cashier, 
L. L. Nordness. 

Presho — First State Bank; capital, 
$11,000; Pres., Charles Shade; Vice- 
Pres., H. R. Dennis; Cashier, W. 
H. Pratt, Jr. 

TENNESSEE. 

Elizabethton — Carter County Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., .T. J. Mc- 
Corkle; Vice-Pres., Lee F. Miller; 
Cashier, T. J. Williams. 

Memphis — Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $250,000; Pres., 
A. Goodman; Vice-Pres., Lem 
Banks; Cashier, D. M. Armstrong. 
Pinson — Pinson Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., F. E. Robins; 
Vice-Pres., R. L. Ozier; Cashier, 
R. B. Moore, Jr. 



TEXAS. 

Angleton — Angleton State Bank; 

capital, $10,000; Pres., J. M. Moore; 
Vice-Pres., Sealy Hutchings; Cash- 
ier, W. A. Diggs. 

Boerne — Boerne State Bank; capital, 
$25,0(MX; Pres., G. M. Magill; Cash- 
ier, H. R. Kimbler; Asst. Cashier, 
Paul Holekamp. 

Lexington — Lee County State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., A. A. Wheat- 
ley; Vice-Pres., G. P. Dickson; 
Cashier. C. H. Carlisle. 

San Marcos — State Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Will G. 
Barber; Vice-Pres., J. M. Cope; 
Cashier, C. L. Hlopklns; Asst. 
Cashier, Walter Puls. 

Trinity — Trinity Valley Bank; Pres., 
Ofeo. W. Riddle; Vice-Ppes., L. 
Patmar; Cashier, J. S. Peters. 

UTAH. 

Ephraim — Bank of Ephraim; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. M. Olson; Vice- 
Pres., J. F. McCafferty; Cashier, 
C. J. Fisher. 

Moroni — Bank of Moroni; capital, 
$16,000; Pres., Andrew Anderson; 
Vice-Pres., Heber M. Wells; Cash- 
ier, J. M. Christensen, Jr. 

Mount Pleasant — North Sanpete 

Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., Abram 
Johnson: Vice-Pres., Peter Sund- 
wall; Cashier, H. C. Beaumann. 

VIRGINIA. 

Clint wood — Dickinson County Bank; 
(successor to Clintwood Bank;) 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. G. Mori- 
son: Vice-Pres., R. D. Sutherland; 
Cashier; W. H. Ames. 

Marshall — Bank of Marshall; capital, 
$8,000; Pres., T. T. Adams: Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Ramey; Cashier, C. E. 
Kemper. 

WISCONSIN. 

Allenton — Allenton State Bank: capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., J. A. Chrlst- 
nacht; Vice-Pres., Gerhard Wenln- 
ger; Cashier, Jos. M. Wolf. 

Amery — Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital; $15,000; Pres., J. G. 
Burman; Vice-Pres., C. H. Oakey; 
Cashier, H. J. Soper. 

CANADA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Duncans — Bank of British North 
America; A. W. Hanham, Mgr. 

MANITOBA. 

Brandon — Northern Bank; Manager, 
E. S. Phillips. 

Portage la Prairie — Bank of Toronto; 
John A. Tate, Mgr. 

ONTARIO. 

Berlin — Bank of Toronto; J. K. Ball, 
Mgr. 

Fort William — Union Bank of Cana- 
da; C. R. Dunaford, Mgr. 

Parry Sound — Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. 
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Powassan — Bank of Ottawa; D. Mc- 
Laren, Mgr. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Frobisher — Frobisher Investment Co.; 



Cashier, Carlvig Kjelstrup. 
Strathcona — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 

Wetaskiwin — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Mobile — First National Bank; Louis 
Lowenstein, Vice-Pres. In place of 
Felix McGill. 

ALASKA. 

Fairbanks — First National Bank; D. 
N. Freeman, Cashier in place of 
Luther C. Hess. 

ARKANSAS. 

Mammoth Spring — Fulton Co. Bank 
and Citizens’ Bank; consolidated. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles — Union Bank of Savings; 
absorbed by German- A meirfrcan 
Savings Bank; capital, $600,000; 
Pres., W. S. Bartlett: Vice-Presi- 
dents, M. N. Avery. Gail B. John- 
son, W. E. MeVay; Cashier, W. 

F. Callander; Asst,. Cashiers, J.. 

F. Andrews, E. D. Elliott, G. N. 
Turner, R. P. Hillman. 

COLORADO. 

Denver — First National Bank: Theo. 

G. Smith and J. C. Houston, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonia — Ansonia National Bank; H. 

W. Case, Asst. Cashier. 

Putnam — First National Bank; John 
A. Carpenter, Vice-Pres.: John F. 
Carpenter, Cashier in place of John 
A. Carpenter; G. Harold Gilpat- 
rick. Asst. Cashier in place of John 
F. Carpenter. 

Suffeld — Suffleld Savings Bank; 
Charles C. BIssell, Pres.; Vice- 
Pres., Dwight S. Fuller; Sec. & 
Treas., William J. Wilson. 
Waterbury — Citizens’ National Bank: 

H. A. Hoadley, Asst. Cashier. 

DELAWARE. 

Frederica — First National Bank; 
John W. Hall, Vice-Pres. in place 
of P. T. Carlisle. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington — National Metropolitan 
Citizens’ Bank; title changed to 
National Metropolitan Bank. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta — Moddotf-Rujcker Banking 

Co.; J. G. Lester, Asst. Cashier. 
Blakely — First National Bank; R. O. 
Waters, Cashier in place of E. M. 
Boyd. 

ILLINOIS. 

Belvidere — First National Bank; Geo. 
M. Marshall, Pres. In place of Mark 
Ramsey. 



Effingham — First National Bank; 

C. L. Nolte. Asst. Cashier, resigned. 
Freeport — Second National Bank; L. 

Z. Farwell, Vice-Pres. 

Galena — Merchants’ National Bank; 
C. S. Merrick, Vice-Pres.; F. P. 
Stillman, Asst. Cashier. 

Wilmington — -First National Bank; 
M. N. M. Stewart, Pres, in place of 
A. J. McIntyre; A. J. McIntyre, 
Cashier in place of M. N. M. Stew- 
art. 

INDIANA. 

La Grange — La Grange National 
Bank; Miss Katherine Williams, 
Pres. 

Vevay — First National Bank; A. J. 
Schenck, Vice-Pres.; Geo. S. Pleas- 
ant, Asst. Cashier in place of A. 
J. Schenck. 

Wabash — First National Bank; L. A. 
Carr and P. S. Ragan, Asst. Cash- 
iers. 

West Baden — West Baden National 
Bank; John A. Stackhouse, Asst. 
Cashier in place of Lee L. Persise. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Marietta — Marietta National Bank; 
Sam Black, Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. W. Smith; C. E. Morris, Cash- 
ier in place of F. H. Sherwood. 

IOWA. 

Elma — First State Savings Bank; 

J. J. McFaul, Cashier, resigned. 
Iowa City — Citizens’ Sav. & Trust 
Co.; Alonzo Brown, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Mason City — City National Bank; 
W. R. Daggett, Cashier in place of 
A. H. Gale. 

Wilton Junction — Wilton Savings 
Bank; Wlill Lang, Cashier in place 
of J. M. Rider; F. A. Maurer, Asst. 
Cashier. 

KANSAS. 

Anthony — Citizens’ National Bagik: 
P. O. Herold, Asst. Cashier. 
Cottonwood Falls — Chase County Na- 
tional Bank; J. B. Sanders, Pres. In 
place of J. D. Minick. 

El Dorado — Farmers & Merchants’ 
National Bank; Robert H. Brad- 
ford, Cashier in place of W. F. Ben- 
son. 

Kansas City — Wyandotte State Bank; 

capital increased to $100,000. 
Lawrence — Lawrence National Bank; 
W. R. Stubbs, Pres, in place of J. D. 
Bowersock. 

Covington — First National Bank; no 
Pres, in place of Frank P. Helm; 
Geo. H. Davidson, Vice-Pres. 
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Lexington — First National Bank; W. 
K. Massie, Pres, in place of Avery 
S. Winston; H. M. Skillman, Vice- 
Pres. In place of Wm. Warfield. 
Louisville — Third National Bank; W. 
H. Netherland, Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier resigned — Western National 
Bank; W. H. Netherland, Vfcce- 
Pres. in place of E. C. Hegan. 

LOUISIANA. 

St. Martinsville — Commercial Bank; 
G. Broussard, Cashier in place of 
O. J. Durand; A. L. Durand, Asst. 
Cashier in place of F. S. Broussard. 

MAINE. 

Augusta — Kennebec Savings Bank; 

Martin Chase, Pres, deceased. 
Lewiston — First National Bank; Seth 

D. Wakefield, Vice-Pres. in place 
of J. N. Wlood. 

MARYLAND. 

Elkton — National Bank of Elkton; 
Charles M. Ellis, Pres, in place of 

E. S. France; E. S. France, Vice- 
Pres. in place of H. H. Brady. 

Port Deposit — Cecil National Bank; 
Edward V. Stockham, Vice-Pres. 
in place of H. A. Nesbitt. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
AmeSbury* — Ameisbury National Bank; 
James Hume, Pres, in place of Wm. 
E. Biddle; John Hassett, Vice- 
Pres. 

Boston — Freeman’s National Bank; 
Edward P. Hatch, Pres, in place of 
Wm. A. Rust; Wm. A. Rust, Vice- 
Pres. 

Haverhill — Haverhill Trust Company 
and Second National Bank; re- 
ported merged. 

Hopkinton — Hopkinton National 
Bank; Edward W. Pierce, Pres, in 
place of C. L. Claflin. 

Milford — Home National Bank; Hor- 
ace A. Brown, Cashier in place of 
N. B. Johnson. 

Springfield — John Hancock National 
Bank; Ralph W. Ellis, Vice-Pres. 

MICHIGAN. 

Allegan — First National Bank; I. P. 
Griswold, Pres, in place of N. B. 
Wtest, deceased; Leon Chichester, 
Vice-Pres. in place of I. P. Gris- 
wold; Frank Andrews and W. L. 
Davis, Asst. Cashiers. 

Detroit — Union National Bank; ab- 
sorbed by Dime Savings Bank. 
Kalamazoo — Kalamazoo 'Savings 
Bank; Stephen B. Monroe, Presi- 
dent in place of Charles J. Mon- 
roe. resigned. — Michigan National 
Bank: Charles S. Campbell, Pres, in 
place of John W. Taylor. 

MINNESOTA. 

Adrian — First National Bank; Fred 
Mohl, Pres, in place of A. G. Lind- 
gren, deceased. 

Amboy — Amboy State Bank and Min- 



nesota State Bank; consolidated 
under latter title. 

Detroit — ‘First National Bank; Wil- 
liam L. Taylor, Vice-Pres. in place 
of John H. Smith. 

Redwood Falls — First National Bank; 

W. B. Clement, Asst. Cashier. 

St. Paul — Capital Bank; John R. 
Ml'tchell, Pres.; W. F. Meyers, 
Cashier. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Bay St. Louis — Merchants’ Bank; 
John Osoinach. Pres, in place of L. 
H. Fairchild, resigned. 

MISSOURI. 

Lamar — First National Bank; F. E. 
Frantz, Pres, in place of A. H. 
Thompson; E. P. Davis, Vice-Pres. 
in place of D. B. Faut. 

Stewartsville — First National Bank: 
W. D. Snow r , Cashier in place of F. 
P. Cornish. 

St. Louis — Fourth National Bank; 
Van L. Runyan, Cashier in place of 
Bmison Chanslor. — Third National 
Bank; R. S. Hawes. Asst. Cashier. 
— State National Bank; Lorraine F. 
Jones, Pres, in place of Charles 
Parsons, deceased. 

NEBRASKA. 

So. Omaha — Union Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank; E. F. Folds, Cashier 
in place of T. B. McPherson, re- 
signed. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Keene — Ashuelot National Bank; 
John M. Parker, Vice-Pres. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City — Second National Bank; 
Robert MaCMullin, Cashier, re- 
signed. 

Jersey City — First National Bank; 

E. I. Edwards, Asst. Cashier. 
Newton — Merchants’ National Bank; 
John L. Swayze, Vice-Pres. in place 
of M. I. Southard, deceased. 
Pennington — First National Bank; 
Fred E. Blackwell, Cashier in place 
of W. D. Hunt. 

Sussex — First National Bank; Charles 
A. Wilson, Pres, in place of Theo- 
dore F. Margarum, deceased. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Roswell — Roswell National Bank: 
title changed to American National 
Bank. 

NEW YORK. 

Binghamton — People's Bank; C. Fred 
Gale, Cashier, in place of Jacob 
Wiser. 

Buffalo — German- American Bank ; 
Henry C. Zeller, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Henry W. Burt, resigned. — Third 
National Bank; Howard H. Baker, 
Second Vice-Pres. 

Canandaigua — Canandaigua National 
Bank; G. W. Hamlin, Vice-Pres.; 
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H. A. Beeman, Cashier in place of 
H: T. Parmele; A. W. Sutherland, 
Aset Cashier in place of H. A. Bee- 
man. 

Oastleton — National Exchange Bank; 
H. H. G. Ingalls, Pres, in place of 
Janies B. Downer; Geo. N. Best, 
Vice-Pres. in place of H. H. G. 
Ingalls. 

Cortland — First National Bank; Geo. 
V. Clark, Cashier in place of E. 
Alley. 

Greenpont — First National Bank; no 
Vlice-Pres. in place of G. H. Cor- 
win, deceased. 

Ilion — Ilion National Bank; John N. 

Schmidt, Vice-Pres. 

Middletown — First National Bank ; 
William E. Douglas, Vice-Pres. in 
place of S. R. Corein. 

New Paltz — Huguenot National Bank ; 
John Schmid, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Jonathan Deyo. 

New York — First National Bank; 
Geo. F. Biaker, Ji\, Vice 1 - Pries. — 
National City Bank; H. M. Kilborn 
and J. A. Stillman, Vice-Presidents; 
J. H. McEldowney, Asst. Cashier; 

A. Kavanagh, Cashier in place of 
H. M. Kilborn.; — Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank; Thomas M. 
Mulry, Presi in place of James 
McMahon. — National Park Bank : 
M. H. Ewer, Cashier in place of 
Edward J. Baldwin, deceased. — 
National Shoe & Leather Bank; 
Henry Ollesheimer, Pres. In place 
of WJm. D. Moyer; G. B. Sayres, 
First Vice-Pres. in place of Henry 
Ollesheimer; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of Samuel Ludlow, Jr. 

Oswego — Oswego City Savings Bank; 
John P. Phelps, Pres, in place of 
John H. McCollum. 

Owego — Owego National Bank ; 
Thomjas H. Reddish, Cashier in 
place of E. O. Eldredge. 

Oxford — (First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of F. G. Clarke. 
Riverhead — Riverhead Savings 
Bank; Simeon S. Hawkins, Pres, 
deceased. 

Wolcott — First National Bank: L. 

M. Mead, Cashier in place of E. D. 
Scott. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Oakes — First National Bank ; H. C. 
McCartney, Vice-Pres. 

OHIO. 

Bowling Green — First National Bank: 

B. C. Harding, Cashier in place of 
Charles H. Draper. 

Cincinnati — Merchants’ National 
Bank; A. S. Rice, Vice-Pres.; W. 
P. Stamm, Asst. Cashier. 

Dayton — Dayton National Bank; R. 
S. Wilcock, Cashier in place of C. 
L. Hu'bbard; H. C. Hull. Asst. 
Cashier in place of R. S. Wilcock. 
— Merchants’ National Bank; 
Thomas Gable, Cashier in place of 
Arthur S. Estabrook; Charles Sla- 
gle, Asst. Cashier. 



Lodi — Lodi Na/tiqnal Bank; title 
changed to Exchange National 
Bank. 

Mansfield — Farmers’ National Bank; 
J. S. Hedges, Pres, in place of E. 
Remy; E. F. Vail, Vice-Pres. in 
place of H. R. Smith 
McConnelsville — Citizens* National 
Bank; J. W. Barkhurst, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Arza Alderman. 

Mt. Vernon — First National Bank; 

Frederick Sturges, Pres., deceased. 
Norwalk — Norwalk National Bank; 

C. B. Gardiner, Asst. Cashier. 
Pique — Citizens’ National Bank; 

Henry Flesh, Cashier in place of 

D. J. Harkless. 

Springfield — 'First National Bank; 
John L. Bushriell, Vice-Pres. — 
Lagonda National Bank: F. W. 

Harford. Cashier, in place of Daniel 
P. Jefferies, deceased. 

Toledo — Dollar Savings Bank: & 

Trust Co.; Charles S. Burge, Vice- 
Pres. in place of M. I. Wilcox, de- 
ceased. — First National Bank; W. 

A. Hodge, Asst. Cashier. — Second 
National Bank; T. W. Childs, Vice- 
Pres. 

Upper Sandusky — First National 
Bank; Albert Reber, Vice-Pres. 
Urbana — Champaign National Bank; 
S. M. Mosgrove, Vice-Pres. in place 
of S. Thompson. 

OREGON. 

Pendleton — Pendleton Savings Bank; 
J. W. Maloney, Cashier. — Commer- 
cial National Bank; A. C. Ruby, 
Pres, in place of R. C. Beach. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona — Union Bank; A. P. Rupert, 
Cashier in place of Jamies W. 
Findley, deceased. 

ChomberSburg — National Bank of 
Chambersburg; Gfeo. A. Wood, 
Pres, in place of W. Rush Gillan; 
Walter K. Thorpe, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Geo. A. Wood. 

Chester — Delaware County Trust Co.; 
John F. Challenger, Sec. & Treas. 
reported an embezzler. 

East Brady — First National Bank; C. 

P. McCafferty, Vice-Pres. 

Emaus — Emaus National Bank: M. J. 
Backenstoe, Pres, in place of John 
S. Yeager. 

Erie — Marine National Bank; Wil- 
liam B. Trask, Vice-Pres.; W. E. 
Beckwith, Cashier; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of W. E. Beckwith. 
Garrett — First National Bank; U. S. 
Shober, Vice-Pres. in place of F. 

B. Black. 

Greenville — Greenville NationalBank; 

L. Henleln, Asst. Cashier. 
Pennsburg — Farmers’ National Bank; 
Jonathan P. Hillegass, Pres, in 
place of Edwin M. Benner, resign- 
ed. 

Philadelphia — North Philadelphia 
Trust Co.; Frank A. Hartranft, 
Pres., deceased. 
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Pittsburg — Second National Bank; 
H. C. Bughman, Pres. In place of 
James H. Wlllock. — Union National 
Bank; I. R. McCune, J. D. Lynn 
and C. F. Dean, Vice-Presidents. 
Pottstown — National Bank of Potts- 
town; Percy Williamson, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Shamokin — Market Street National 
Bank; W» H. Unger, Vice-Pres. in 
place of H. S. Zimmerman. 
Stroudsburg — Stroudsburg National 

Bank; Peter M. Eilenberger, Pres., 
deceased. 

Wellsborough — First National Bank; 
E. W. Gleckler, Cashier in place of 
W. W. Miller. 

West Middlesex — First National 
Bank; T. A. Walker, Pres, in place 
of L. A. Burnett; Elmer E. Trib- 
by, Vice-Pres. in place of W. W. 
Johnson. 

York — York National Bank; Grier 
Hersh, Pres., resigned. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence — Atlantic National Bank; 
James S. Kenyon, Pres, in place of 
Henry F. Richards; Henry F. Rich- 
ards, Vice-Pres. — National Ex- 
change Bank; Augustus S. Pierce, 
Pres, in place of Nicholas Sheldon. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Chester — Commercial Bank; Robert 
Gage, Cashier in place of W. A 
Eudy. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen — First State Sav. Bank; C. 
H. Seeley, Cashier in place of A. 
E. Boyd. 

Custer City — First National Bank; 

no Cashier in place of W. F. Han- 
ley. 

TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville — Holston National Bank; 
Ralph W. Brown, Cashier in place 
of John A. Armstrong. 

TEXAS. 

Anna — Continental Bank & Trust Co. ; 

B. A. Marcom, Asst. Cashier. 
Covington — First National Bank; 
W. F. Ramsey, Prea in place of H. 
H. Simmons; S. B. Norwood, Vice- 
Pres.. in place of D. N. McLarty. 
Mabank — First National Bank; H. 
L. Spikes, Cashier in place of Whit 



George; Martin B&stwold, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Whitewright — Planters’ National 
Bank; J. J. Gallaher, Vice-Pres. in 
place of T. H. Sears. 

VERMONT. 

Rutland — Rutland County National 
Bank; Henry F. Field, Pres, in 
place of Wm. Y. W. Ripley, de- 
ceased; no Cashier in place of 
Henry F. Field. 

VIRGINIA. 

Covington — Covington National Bank; 

W. A. Rinehart, Vice-Pres. 
Staunton — National Valley Bank; 

Wm. A. Pratt, Vice-Pres. 
Wlaynesfooro — 'First National Bank; 
W. G. Ellison, Vice-Pres. In place 
of R. G. Vance. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle — -Washington National Bank; 
•Charles S. Miller, Vice-Pres. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Ceredo — First National Bank; W. B. 
Ferguson, Cashier in place of Louis 
Prichard; no Asst Cashier in place 
of W. B. Ferguson. 

Rionoeverte — 'First National Bank; 

P. A. George, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. T. Dixon; no Second Vice-Pres. 
in place of H. B. Smith. 

WISCONSIN. 

Burlington — Bank of Burlington; T. 
S. McMullen, Pres, in place of G. 
C. Rasch. 

Fond du Lac — First National Bank; 

C. J. Breitzman, Asst. Cashier. 
Janqteville*— Firsft National Bank; 

Stanley B. Smith, Pres., deceased. 
Menominee — First National Bank; 
James H. Stout, Pres, in place of 
F. J. McLean. 

Milwaukee — National Exchange Bank; 
Grant Fitch, Vice-Pres.; Wm. M. 
Post, Cashier in place of Grant 
Fitdh. 

Ripon — First National Bank; W. R. 

Dysart, Asst. Cashier. 

Superior — Bank of Commerce; E. T. 
Buxton, Pres., resigned. 

WYOMING. 

Rock Springs — Rock Springs Nation- 
al Bank; A. R. Couzens, Cashier in 
place of Geo. H. Goble; C. A. Pol- 
icy, Asst. Cashier. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



ALABAMA. 

Montgomery — American National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation 
December 30; absorbed by Fourth 
National Bank. 

ARKANSAS. 

Des Arc-Bank of Des Arc. 



IOWA 

Cedar Falls— Citizens’ National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation December 
16. 

MAINE. 

Dover — Kineo National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation January 1. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — Provident Security & Bank- 
ing Co. 

Worcester — Quinsigamond National 

Bank; in voluntary liquidation Jan- 
uary 15; absorbed by Worcester 
Trust Oo. 

MISSOURI. 

St. Joseph — National Bank of St. 
Joseph; in voluntary liquidation; 
absorbed by First National Bank 
of Buchanan County. 

NEW YORK. 

Rochester — 'Flour City National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation December 
30; succeeded by National Bank of 
Rochester. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rutherfordton — Bank of Rutherford- 
ton. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo — Red River Valley National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidaition 
December 30; consolidated with 
First National Bank. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland — Denison, Prior & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Duquesne — Monongahela Valley Bank. 

WASHINGTON. 

Proper — First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation January 1; 
absorbed by Prosser State Bank. 

CANADA. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Sackville — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Canning — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 



BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Brown. — Alonzo Brown, Vice-President of the Citizens’ Savings and Trust 
Co., Iowa City, Iowa, died January 17, aged fifty-five years. 

Chase. — Martin Chase, President of the Kennebec Savings Bank, Augusta, 
Me., since 1887, died December 28. He was born at Turner, Me., in 1835. He 
served in the Civil War, and had held a number of local and State offices. 

Eilenberger. — P. M. Eilenberger, President of the Stroudsburg (Pa.) Na- 
tional Bank, died recently, aged seventy-three years. He had been re-elected 
President of the bank on January 9. 

Hancock. — Dr. Joseph W. Hancock, President of the Bank of Ellsworth, 
Wis., died December 28. He was born at Worcester, Vt., in 1848, removing 
West with his parents in 1854. He graduated in medicine at Buffalo, N. Y., 
in 1870, and seven years later went to Ellsworth, Wis., where he became 
County clerk, having been appointed to fill an unexpired term. He was 
elected to this office in 1878, and In 1885 and 1889 was elected county judge. 
From 1892 to 1895 he was President of the State Board of Health. 

Hartranft. — Frank A. Hartranft, President of the North Philadelphia 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and a well-known lawyer, died January 18. 

Hawkins. — Simeon I. Hawkins, President of the Riverhead (N. Y.) Sav- 
ings Bank, died January 22, aged sixty-nine years. Mr. Hawkins was a di- 
rector and Vice-President of the bank from its organization in 1872 to 1903, 
when he became President. He was a member of the Assembly in 1883 and 
1884, and in 1887 was elected State Senator. 

Smith. — Stanley B. Smith, President of the First National Bank, Janes- 
ville, Wis., died January 19. 

Mr. Smith was born in Jefferson county, N. Y., in 1843, and went to Wis- 
consin with his parents in 1846. For twenty years he was connected with 
the Rock County National Bank, of Janesville, and in 1894 was elected Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank. 

Sturges. — Frederick D. Sturges, President of the First National Bank, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, died January 19. 

Mr. Sturges was born at Putnam, Ohio, in 1833, and after receiving his 
education, engaged in banking at Zanesville and Newark, Ohio. In 1853 he 
went to Mount Vernon and established the private bank of Russell, Sturges 
& Co., of which he was Cashier until the First National Bank was organized 
in 1865, when he became Cashier of that institution, an<i continued to serve 
in that capacity until 1896, when he was elected President. 
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GOVERNMENT RELIEF FOR THE MONEY MARKET. 

O NCE more the Secretary of the Treasury has been constrained to 
“come to the relief of the money market.” Until the announce- 
ment of his action was made nobody seemed to be much concerned 
about a monetary stringency. As in the month of February the Treas- 
ury Department locked up about $10,000,000 — four and one-half millions 
by excess of Government receipts over expenditures and five millions by 
excess of deposits of lawful money for redemption of National bank 
circulation over and above the actual redemption, the Secretary of the 
Treasury announced on March 2 that he would at once deposit $10,000,000 
of Government funds in existing depository banks, the deposits to be re- 
turned on July 10. The deposit being of a temporary character, it was 
announced that the Department would accept as security satisfactory 
bonds on a basis of ninety per cent, of their value. 

The unusual activity in the deposit of legal-tender notes to retire 
National bank circulation is attributed to the retirement of circulation 
being made by banks whose charters have recently expired, the law re- 
quiring that within three years of the expiration of a bank’s charter the 
bank must retire the circulation issued prior to renewing of the charter. 

It seems just a trifle odd that whenever the Government’s income is 
a little in excess of its outgo, the Secretary of the Treasury is impelled 
to “come to the relief of the money market.” He would not find this 
course necessary if the Government kept its funds in the banks as ordi- 
nary mortals do. Even when the Treasury does make such deposits it 
goes about it grudgingly, and shows an entire lack of confidence in the 
banks by requiring a special pledge of security substantially equal to the 
Government funds deposited. If business men were no more rational 
than the Government is in dealing with the National banks created under 
its authority, the banks would probably have to go out of business. 

The blowing of trumpets that is an invariable accompaniment to the 
deposit of public funds in the banks produces an artificial effect on the 
money market that is to be deplored. Business people deposit many mil- 
lions in the banks every day, not asking for special security, and without 
any flourish of trumpets or beating of drums. Is there any good reason 
why the Government should not pursue the same common-sense course? 
l 
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A S a result of the insurance investigation in New York it is proposed 
to limit the investment of life insurance companies to practically 
the same class of securities as Savings banks are now permitted 
to hold. If this proposal should be carried out the effect on the latter 
institutions might be very important. 

Much complaint has been heard of the tendency of Savings bank 
investments to return a constantly diminishing yield; and to maintain a 
rate of dividend that would be satisfactory, it has been found necessary 
repeatedly to extend the scope of the investments. A compact organiza- 
tion of the New York Savings banks has so far prevented the addition 
of doubtful securities to the list. But if the tremendous totals of invest- 
ment-seeking funds held by the life insurance companies of the State 
are to come into competition with the deposits of Savings banks, the dif- 
ficulties of finding safe investments for the funds of both classes of insti- 
tutions will be greatly enhanced. 

It is hardly probable that the life insurance investments will be 
restricted as narrowly as the Savings bank investments are. If they 
should be, the securities in the permissible class might rise to such an 
extent that they would no longer produce an income sufficient to pay 
operating expenses and reasonable dividends. 

From a broad standpoint the restriction of the investment of trust 
funds largely to securities based upon property within this State is not 
without some disadvantages. Of course, safety is the first requisite; but 
the area in which money may be safely invested is constantly broadening. 
Western investments were once looked on with more or less suspicion, 
but now the great Middle West, especially, has made a reputation for 
solid prosperity hardly excelled by any other section of the country. 
There may be no present justification for extending the limit of our 
Savings bank investments to include mortgages on Western real estate; 
but, on the other hand, there does not seem to be any good reason why 
such mortgages, when property selected, should not afford an entirely 
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safe basis for life insurance investments. Obviously, the investments of 
Savings banks must be more closely restricted than those of insurance 
companies need be — not on the score of safety, but of availability. 



G OVERNMENT bonds are an ideal investment for trust funds, but 
the artificial stimulus given to the price of these securities owing 
to the uses made of them by the National banks has tended to 
place them beyond the reach of fiduciary institutions. In fact. United 
States bonds are rapidly losing their investment character and are becom- 
ing more or less speculative. The two per cent, bonds selling at 108 and 
upwards maintain their price not because of the interest yield, but because 
of the special uses to which the bonds may be put by the National banks. 
It is hardly necessary to say that if the special privileges with reference 
to security for bank circulation and deposits were removed from United 
States bonds, their price would fall to a level to make them attractive 
investments for Savings banks and trust companies. Even if the Govern- 
ment could not, under these circumstances, float loans at as low a rate 
as two per cent., the loss Would be only apparent. It was only by con- 
ferring some added privileges on the two per cent, ^onds that they were 
kept at par or above. The tax on about $500,000,000 of National bank 
notes would be one per cent, instead of one-lialf of one per cent., as fixed 
by the act of March 14, 1900, on circulation based on the two per cent, 
bonds. The demand for the Government bonds for organization pur- 
poses on the part of National banks, and for deposit as security for 
public funds held by the banks, also tends to give these securities a 
fictitious value. 

Naturally, the Government can not be expected to do anything for 
the express purpose of depressing its own credit. But, on the other 
hand, it seems that the time has gone by when artificial aids are necessary 
to uphold it. Wise statesmanship, the proper conservation of our re- 
sources, and a carefully-regulated fiscal policy, will insure for the obliga- 
tions of the United States a credit very close to the highest. 

The depositors in Savings banks and many of the policy-holders in 
insurance companies represent a class for whom, if for anyone, the 
State should exercise a fostering care. It is to be regretted that a course 
has been pursued which, to a large extent, places the Government’s obli- 
gations out of reach of these two classes of institutions. 
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C ANADIAN banks are finding it necessary to increase their paid-in 
capital, and a well-defined movement in this direction is observable. 
As the note circulation is limited by the capital of the banks, and 
has now about reached the permissible maximum, this enlargement of 
the stock of the banks may be taken as an indication of their desire to 
place themselves in readiness to issue a greater amount of circulation 
than is now outstanding, as the requirements of business may demand. 
In the United States there is still a margin of about $800,000,000 be- 
tween the National bank notes in circulation and the capital of the banks. 
While the banks, as a whole, still have it in their power to issue a large 
additional amount of notes, individual banks desiring to increase their 
circulation, and now already up to the limit as measured by their capital, 
would find themselves hampered by the provision of the National Bank- 
ing Act which restricts the circulating notes to the amount of the paid-in 
capital. Certainly, this requirement is superfluous on the score of safety. 



T HE limitation of bank notes to the paid-in capital of the issuing 
banks is an arbitrary restriction of doubtful utility. Perhaps, in 
this country, is an inheritance of the period when State banks 
were organized with little or no actual capital, and chiefly for the purpose 
of issuing notes. This restriction not infrequently renders it impossible 
for an issuing bank to grant credits which otherwise might be easily 
extended. No doubt the Canadian banks have felt this an irksome re- 
straint preventing them from making advantageous use of their credit 
in seasons of active demand. On the other hand, in times of stagnation, 
the bank that has increased its capital for the purpose of enlarging note 
issues may find itself with more capital at its command than is really 
needed. Primarily, a crefiit circulation, such as exists in Canada, and 
that plays so admirable a part in carrying on the trade of the country, 
should be issued only by banks of large capital. But this requirement 
fulfilled, there is no good reason why note issues should not be permitted 
beyond the capital. The rise and fall of the circulation should be gov- 
erned by the rise and fall of the demand for credit, and when it is gov- 
erned by anything else, particularly by something so fixed in character 
as banking capital usually is, it becomes, in that respect, inflexible. 

The addition being made to the capital of the banks of Canada is an 
evidence of the high degree of prosperity the country is now experiencing. 
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E LASTICITY of the circulating medium must be supplied by the 
banks, in the long run, regardless of the regulations under which 
notes are emitted. This elasticity is possible, and perhaps most 
readily to be had, where notes are based on commercial credits; but it 
is also possible where notes are issued against a pledge of Government 
bonds, or where no bank notes are issued at all. Indeed, it is not indis- 
putable that the last-named condition is not the one most conducive to 
elasticity. We know that a bond-secured circulation tends toward con- 
tinued expansion, and that it interferes directly with the natural rise and 
fall of the credit operations of the banks. And it will require great care, 
under our system of numerous and widely scattered banks, to devise an 
asset currency that will not also tend to become more or less fixed in 
volume. To prevent this tendency, the problem of redemption will have 
to be carefully worked out. Nearly every plan proposed for bettering 
our currency system is in reality based on the assumption that the present 
supply of money is too small; and practically every plan brought for- 
ward will actually result in a large increase of the permanent circulation. 

In England during a period of about thirty years there has been an 
actual decrease of the bank notes in circulation, nor is the gold supply 
much, if any, greater than it was in 1878. The business of the country 
in this time has grown enormously, and there does not seem to be any 
well-founded complaint of an inadequacy of money. 

On the other hand, we find that the supply of money in the United 
States has been growing at a very rapid rate. Within a comparatively 
few years the volume of bank notes has doubled; so also has the supply 
of gold, and since 1878 we have added several hundred millions of silver 
to our circulation. Notwithstanding these large additions to the mone- 
tary stock, the demand for asset currency, disguise it as we may, is a 
cry for still more money. 

Manifestly, no exact analogy can be drawn between England and the 
United States, yet it would seem that with the great increase in the sup- 
ply of specie and bank notes and the wonderful development of the 
banking machinery of this country, our currency ought not to be wanting 
in efficiency. It might be not illogically inferred that as banking facili- 
ties increase the economy thereby effected in the use of cash would make 
it possible to get along with a relatively smaller supply of money. This 
seems to have been the experience of England. But in the United States 
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we have vastly enlarged our actual and relative supply of both coin and 
paper. Here the organization of a National bank almost invariably 
means an addition to the supply of bank notes. Every National bank 
must invest a considerable part of its capital in United States bonds. 
This requirement is obligatory whether the bank issue circulation or not; 
as a matter of fact, practically all the banks do issue notes. 

So long as the conditions described continue, the effort of the banks 
to give elasticity to the currency will be a labor of Sisyphus. To be 
exact, it might as well be said that the banks have not shown any notice- 
able disposition to undertake so hopeless a task. The work of imparting 
elasticity to the currency has become a prerogative of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. That he has not discharged this function satisfactorily 
is due neither to want of disposition nor of skill, but is owing to the 
simple fact that it is an impossibility for any Government official to regu- 
late the money markets of the country. 



I F we are to have an asset currency that will be a benefit to the com- 
merce of the country instead of an injury, several preliminary steps 
must be taken. In the first place the legal-tender notes should be 
changed into gold certificates; and if it is still considered desirable to 
have legal-tender paper, the gold certificates may be made a legal tender, 
except by the Treasury. This would place them on the same footing 
as the Bank of England notes, so far as their legal-tender quality is 
concerned, and equivalent in other respects to the notes of that bank 
issued against gold. 

The present legal-tender notes are not now a menace to the Govern- 
ment's gold reserve; but it is assuming too much to say that they may 
not again become a source of danger. Should a heavy demand for gold 
arise, the banks would make the Treasury bear the burden of that de- 
mand. Until we place upon the banks the duty of sustaining gold pay- 
ments, it is idle to talk of an asset currency. The first essential of such 
a currency is that it shall be based upon an adequate gold reserve, and 
redeemable directly in gold. 



B UT a problem of still greater importance will have to be dealt with 
before the country is ready for the introduction of asset currency. 
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The bank notes now secured by Government bonds will have to be 
gradually retired, issues of the new form of notes going on pari passu. 
That both asset notes and bond-secured notes should be issued and cir- 
culated by the National banks is inconceivable. 

When United States bonds are no longer required as a security for 
bank notes, the prices of such bonds will tend to fall, thus causing 
material losses to the National banks. But if the issue of notes were 
made more attractive and profitable, a considerable percentage of the 
State banks would no doubt desire to enter the National system. If these 
State banks were compelled to invest a part of their capital in Govern- 
ment bonds, the downward tendency in price caused by the surrender 
of the bonds held by the National banks as security for circulation would 
be arrested. As the bonds became less desirable for National banks, 
the bidding for them on the part of Savings banks, trust companies and 
estates would become more spirited. It is not improbable that the in- 
fluences named would entirely counteract the weakening in price of the 
bonds on account of their no longer being available for circulation pur- 
poses. 



T HE fear that an asset currency will tend to depreciate the price of 
United States bonds is well founded, and until that fear is re- 
moved neither the National banks nor the Government can be 
expected to embark in the movement to deprive the bonds of their use 
for securing the bank circulation. If the Government had resolved to 
pay the debt instead of to perpetuate it, and had built the Panama Canal 
out of the proceeds of taxation as it might have done, instead of resorting 
to borrowing, the problems just named would have been non-existent, 
and the ground would now be clear for a bank circulation based on coin 
and commercial credits. If the public debt had been gradually paid, 
the demand for an asset currency would by this time have become 
irresistible. The refunding provisions in the act of March 14, 1900, 
delayed the progress of reform of the bank currency, and more effectu- 
ally tied the bank note to the public debt. We have actually reached the 
condition where we can neither have National bank notes nor National 
banks without a bonded debt. So long as this condition exists, plausible 
excuses will be made for making fresh issues of bonds or deferring the 
payment of those now outstanding. 
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S WITZERLAND, after trying a system of banking which permitted 
note issues by a number of banks, has gone back to the monopoly 
principle of note issues. A central bank, with a capital of $10,- 
000,000, has been formed with the exclusive privilege of putting out 
notes to circulate as money. These notes are based on coin and commer- 
cial paper, and there is no limit to the amount; but the bank must at all 
times hold a metallic reserve of forty per cent, against its circulation. 



S HOULD bank deposits be insured, a short cut to an asset currency 
might then be taken. The insurance of deposits would make all 
certified bank checks good, and if these were printed by the Gov- 
ernment, and issued with the usual precautions against forgery, and in 
convenient denominations, they could be used as money the same as bank 
notes. Every man who had a bank account could issue notes to meet his 
own requirements, just as he now issues checks. These notes or certi- 
fied checks would be primarily based on the credit of the man who issues 
them. But when certified, this credit would be re-enforced by that of the 
bank; and if deposits are insured, even the failure of the bank would 
make no difference to the holder of the certified checks. Of course, with- 
out the insurance of deposits, these checks could be made absolutely 
secure by a small tax upon the amount issued, and the accumulation of a 
safety fund for paying the checks of failed banks. There is a law at 
present preventing the banks from issuing any form of paper (other than 
their bond-secured notes) to circulate as money, and it would be neces- 
sary to repeal this act before certified checks could be used in the manner 
described. The ten per cent, tax also stands in the way of the State 
banks making such use of their credit. 



M EASURED by all the ordinary tests, the past decade has been 
one of the most prosperous ever known in the country’s history. 
Statistics covering production, trade and money are all close up 
to the highest point ever reached. This prosperity is not fictitious, but 
is based upon the solid wealth of the United States, and even though 
temporary setbacks are to be expected, the country will still have ad- 
vanced immensely, and when the causes producing these checks to the 
development of production and enterprise have been removed, the energy 
of the people will again show itself with renewed vigor. 
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I N times of exceptional prosperity prophets of ill omen have little 
honor, either in their own country or elsewhere. Their predictions 
usually excite only hilarity and scorn; or, if regarded seriously 
at all, they are about as welcome as a skeleton at a wedding feast. The 
impatience of youth with the sage admonitions of their elders is not 
more marked than is the indifference or contempt with which the specula- 
tor and the boomer regard all suggestions of taking in sail when the 
weather is fair. 

It has been said already that there is the best possible foundation for 
the present era of prosperity in the United States, nor are there any 
present indications of a slackening of the active development now going 
on in nearly all lines of industry and trade. The forces of man and of 
nature seem to be working in our behalf. There is good reason to hope 
and to believe that it will be a long time before the tide will turn the 
other way. 



O NE of the best means of preventing war, or of rendering it of 
short duration if it does come, is to be thoroughly prepared. 
This preparation must be made largely beforehand, not after 
war has actually been declared. It is so to a great extent with com- 
mercial and financial crises. While, perhaps, they may not be altogether 
prevented, their disastrous effects may be greatly circumscribed. The 
time to build the bulwarks that shall stay the waves of distrust is before 
the harbingers of foul weather are discernible. 

It would be a strong indictment of the foresight and prudence of the 
banking community if wise provision for possible financial storms had 
not been made during the prosperous season through which we have been 
passing for several years. The ratio of surplus to capital ought to have 
been greatly increased, real estate and fixtures largely reduced or writ- 
ten off, and all doubtful securities eliminated. Banks that have not taken 
advantage of this golden era to strengthen themselves in every conceiva- 
ble way will not only bring disaster upon themselves, but upon the com- 
mercial communities which they serve. It is banking of this type that 
is largely responsible for the inflated credits that are such a fruitful 
source of financial panics. That there are comparatively few of this 
kind of banks is, in a sense, all the more aggravating to the great ma- 
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joritv of banks that are conducted with prudence and skill. That one 
or a half-dozen reckless or fraudulently managed banks can, to a consid- 
erable extent, cause distrust of hundreds of solvent banks, forcing them 
to curtail legitimate credits or sacrifice their securities to meet the de- 
mands of needlessly alarmed depositors, is one of the penalties of our 
free banking system. 



A LTHOUGH no clouds can be descried on the £nancial horizon, it 
is to be doubted whether the great increase in the volume of paper 
money is to be regarded without some apprehension. Coincident 
with the doubling of the world's stock of gold in the past ten years, we 
have increased our bank circulation alone from $226,000,000 to $485,- 
000,000. This increase is not based upon the added supply of coin, but 
upon the debt partly created or maintained for that purpose. The en- 
larged bank circulation; by diminishing the demand made upon the lawful 
money circulation, permits the use of more of the latter for bank reserves 
and thus greatly stimulates the expansion of loans by the banks. State 
banks, and even some National banks, use the notes as part of their 
reserves. 

The feverish pace of enterprise and the rising tendency of prices 
give color to the belief that the supply of money and credit is over- 
abundant. In view of the very large increase in the country's gold 
stock, it is entirely safe to say that the business of the country would be 
on a safe basis if the National bank note of the present type had been 
allowed to die a natural death. That these notes tend to hinder the 
elasticity of banking transactions is becoming more and more apparent. 
It turns out, therefore, that we are taxing ourselves to keep something 
that we might better dispense with. 

In 1873 the aggregate of National bank circulation was $348,347,- 
674, or 44.98 per cent, of the total currency of the country. In 1892 
the total had declined to $172,683,850, and the percentage to 9-86. 
Though the aggregate circulation increased from $309,640,443 in 1900 
to $495,719,807 in 1905, the change in the percentage of the total cur- 
rency was only from 13.23 per cent, to 17.19 per cent., there having been 
in the same time a large accession to the stock of gold currency. But 
going back to 1892 it is found that this percentage has almost doubled. 
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S TATE authorities, and perhaps the examiners of National banks also, 
are liable to become more or less careless in enforcing sound banking 
principles when everything looks favorable. This is the time, above 
all others, when the propensities of the speculatively inclined banker 
should be placed under restraint, and even those who are ordinarily 
conservative must be watchful lest they become unduly exhilarated by 
the spirit of optimism with which the atmosphere is charged. 

The time for the Comptroller of the Currency, and the supervising 
authorities of State banks, to weed out unsafe banks is before a crisis 
begins. As the presence of crippled or famished soldiers in the ranks 
of an army could cause it to waver under attack, so would the banks of 
the country be unable successfully to resist the shock of a panic if there 
were any considerable number of weak institutions ready to fall at the 
first sign of trouble, and thus spread the feeling of alarm. 



T HE marvellous growth and development of banking in this country 
in the last five or six years naturally excites great admiration, but 
this feeling will be changed if it shall be found that this rapid 
growth has been attained at the sacrifice of even a small degree of 
strength. 

At the present time the legitimate demand for banking facilities 
seems to be well supplied, and there would appear to be more reason 
for strengthening, in capital and surplus, the banks now doing business 
rather than for multiplying the number of smaller and weaker institu- 
tions. 



S ILVER is no longer an obstacle to currency reform. Although \>v 
executive precedent the silver dollars have been made redeemable 
in gold, it is not likely that this will cause any serious pressure 
upon the gold reserve. The business of the country has grown to such an 
extent that the large volume of silver dollars and certificates does not 
seem to be excessive. On the contrary, the demand for subsidiary coin 
and notes of small denominations is almost insatiable. Should there be 
a marked falling off in business this demand would, of course, slacken, 
but hardly to the extent of causing any considerable quantity of silver 
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dollars to be presented for redemption in gold. The silver may, there- 
fore, be let alone ; but if there is to be an asset currency, the legal tenders 
and the bond-secured bank notes will have to go. 



W E have received from Elias Lowe McClure, of San Francisco, a 
monograph on “The Scientific Money Standard.” Mr. McClure 
objects to the standard gold dollar because it “is not a fixed 
Unit of value; it is merely a fixed quantity of gold, which varies in value 
with the supply and demand, as do all other commodities.” 

It is generally admitted that gold is not an ideal standard; though 
many believe it the nearest approach to perfection that can now be 
attained. But Mr. McClure thinks he has found the ideal standard. He 
says: 

“All the defects of a specific commodity standard could be removed 
by the national Government adopting a complete credit financial system, 
making the paper dollar the only legal tender money, and eliminating 
all other money from circulation.” 

The happy results that would ' follow the adoption of the paper 
standard are thus eloquently described: 

“The subtle power exercised by selfish men, in all ages, through the 
control of the standard of value, has enslaved and impoverished the in- 
habitants of the earth, withholding from man the natural opportunities 
for the production of wealth, and even the possibility of sustaining life. 
This power that influences and may control every phase of human activ- 
ity is invincible, pnd the secret of its domination has been so successfully 
concealed that the learned of every age, very generally, unite in uphold- 
ing the theory that the evils arising from the unequal distribution of 
wealth are the result of man's imperfection and the operation of immuta- 
ble law. Destroy this subtle power and the nobler nature and higher 
aspirations of man will burst the incumbering weight of ignorance and 
domination, and lift the race, as by magic, from the groveling slave to 
the realization of the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God, 
in accordance with the plan and order of the Universe. A new world 
would spring forth when humanity was freed from tribute, oppression, 
and poverty; a world the like of which no imagination can picture. The 
domes of buildings would be covered with gold, to shine forever, and love 
instead of money would rule the human family.” 

From which it may be seen that Mr. McClure is not opposed to gold, 
provided it be used for making domes instead of dollars. 
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LOANS TO RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY CONTRACTORS. 



Railways Under 1 Construction — Peculiar Dangers — Railways in 
Operation — Contractors — Delays in Payment — Engineer's 
Certificates — Lock-Ups — Contracts for Railway Companies — 
Contracts for Public Works of Government. 

T HE development of railways in modern times is one of the most 
striking factors in our industrial progress. Though they do not 
produce or create anything, they bring producer and consumer 
more nearly together, and lessen the cost of raw material to the pro- 
ducer and of finished products to the consumer, so much as to have given 
an enormous stimulus both to manufacturing and trade. This has been 
the case even in the older countries of Europe, whose every acre was 
cultivated long ago, and whose means of transportation were in a well 
developed condition long before railways were heard of. But whatever 
stimulus might be given to production and trade by railroads in older 
couhtries, it has been immeasurably exceeded by the effect which their 
construction has produced upon the undeveloped or partially developed 
regions of North America. Whether in the United States or in Canada, 
the effect of the extension of railways into undeveloped tracts of country 
has been such that it may almost be said that the railway has created the 
country. For, so far as the interior of the continent is concerned, when 
we consider the enormous distances to which the product of the soil had 
to be carried to reach a market, it will be seen there was an insuperable 
bar to profitable cultivation, and that great regions now populated and 
prosperous must have remained in their original state of wildness, but for 
better means of transit. But the railway which penetrates these regions 
enables their products to be brought profitably to market, and so opens 
up a path to settlement and the industrial development that follows. Thus 
it has been in all the Western States of the American Republic, and thus 
it has been in Canada in a most remarkable degree. 

But at an early stage in these developments the intervention of the 
banker has been needed. The financing of nearly every railroad during 
the period of its construction has been attended with not little financial 
difficulties; the only exception being the railroads avowedly undertaken 
as Government works. Of this we have had one conspicuous example in 
Canada in the case of the Intercolonial. 

Railway corporations have two modes of raising money; viz., by the 

* Continued from February number, page 287. 
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subscription of stock and by the issue of bonds; the latter being partly 
of the nature of mortgages, and partly of long-dated promissory notes. 
Subscriptions on account of stock are invariably, in these times, paid in 
to a banker; and this is the point at which the bank and the railway first 
come into contact. The banker opens an account with the company; 
receives money on its account; pays out that money as construction pro- 
ceeds, often at widely distant points through the medium of its branches. 
The bank also, through the medium of bills of exchange, brings out 
moneys paid in by subscribers abroad, and places them to the credit of 
the company in Canada. All the foregoing are simple and natural bank- 
ing transactions, and although the amounts involved are sometimes enor- 
mous, amounting to tens of millions in the course of a single half-year,, 
they are not such as to give occasion for thought or anxiety on the part 
of the banker. So long as the sums drawn out are no more than the 
sums paid in, the transactions are part of the mere routine of banking. 
This is the elementary theory of banking in connection with railroads 
during construction. 

But, as a matter of fact, it often happens that the financial opera- 
tions connected with the building of a railway do not run as smoothly 
as this. The incoming of money does not always keep pace with the ex- 
citing demands of its outgoing. These demands are imperative, consist- 
ing as they largely do of wages of laborers and artisans. It has already 
been shown how necessary it is to meet demands of this nature at the 
time they are due. It happens, therefore, at times, that emergencies 
arise which lead to an application to the banker for advances. The 
banker is naturally the person applied to, as the company is having large 
monetary transactions with him ; and the application can be represented 
as simply the honoring, for a short period, the checks of the company, 
until subscriptions are paid in, or bonds are sold. It has thus come 
about that many a banker has been induced to consent to advances, which, 
though represented, with perfect sincerity, as “temporary,” were found 
to have an unpleasant element of permanency about them in practice. 
The new subscriptions or the proceeds of new bonds could not in some 
cases be applied to the advance, inasmuch as the money was required to 
meet other and more imperative demands. The temporary overdraft, 
therefore, went on, with varying amount, but undischarged, even for 
years, until some turn of events after completion enabled funds to be 
set aside to meet the banker’s claim. 

These, however, are not the only contingencies that meet the banker, 
when, as is generally the case on this side the Atlantic, the money is 
raised in one country and expended in another. The officials of a road 
under construction are subjected to constant pressure to find funds for 
vast pay-rolls regularly recurring, sometimes running up to millions; 
and on the banker demurring to increasing an overdraft, would suggest 
that he might cash bills of exchange drawn by them on headquarters. 
They might not, it is true, have explicit authority for so doing. But 
they would trust to the exigencies of the case being recognized and the 
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bills honored. Such things have been known, however, as of these bills 
being refused acceptance or recognition, and of the banker being com- 
pelled, to his intense disgust, to write them off, as losses. 

A case has also happened where a railway, pushing works of con- 
struction ahead, for a road of which it has obtained control, but which 
is still carried on under its old name, has made arrangements with a 
bank for supplies of money from month to month to be repaid periodi- 
cally by drafts on the headquarters of the company. For a time the 
arrangement works smoothly, and advances are paid off periodically. 
But, as time goes on, money is not paid in the one country as fast as it 
is needed in the other. The bankers, therefore, are asked for the peri- 
odical payment to be deferred. Meanwhile, outlays proceed, advances 
go on increasing, until at last the bank is itself embarrassed by the huge 
amount to which the account has grown. Further advances are therefore 
stopped, and payment demanded of those existing. Then, to the disgust 
and alarm of the bank, the point is raised as to which corporation has 
had the advances. Is it the corporation that has obtained control of 
and absorbed the other, or the corporation which has been absorbed, 
but which is practically a mere name ? The first repudiates responsi- 
bility. Litigation ensues, and is continued for years. Meantime the 
bank is embarrassed .by the enormous amount of its funds locked up, 
and suffers in credit through the facts becoming known. The case is 
finally settled by an arrangement for a special issue of bonds, the whole 
of which are handed to the bank. But of these bonds neither interest 
nor principal is ever paid, and the bonds themselves are finally can- 
celled by legislative arrangements, which give the bank about one-tenth 
of its advances, the remainder being a total loss. Largely as a conse- 
quence of this; the bank ultimately suspends payment and finally passes 
out of existence. 

Advances to a railway during construction are therefore critical af- 
fairs, and require much judgment and caution, and also much firmness, 
on the banker’s part, in dealing with the account. Such advances, if 
once allowed, are almost certain to increase. And as the disbursements, 
during construction of even a small railway, are very heavy, the pres- 
sure for advances may soon raise them to large amounts. The only 
safe rule for a banker with an account of this kind is to be firm at the 
outset, and not to allow the thin end of the wedge to be inserted without 
outside security. 

It is a delusion to suppose that a railway corporation must in the 
nature of things be good to repay advances. A banker, until he has 
learned the contrary by experience, finds it difficult to believe that a 
corporation, with a paid-up capital of millions, can fail to pay its debts. 
But reflection would teach him that when the whole of the capital afore- 
said has been expended in works, from which it can never be extracted 
again, it is impossible that capital can furnish the means of repaying 
what he has lent. Still more is this the case when such a company 
stretches its borrowing capacity in the shape of bonds to the utmost 
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extent to which the market will take them, which bonds are sometimes 
constituted by law a first mortgage on all the property of the company. 
The banker therefore finds himself in a difficult position if he attempts 
recovery by law; he indeed finds this impossible. 

It may be taken therefore as an axiom in banking, that advances to 
railways in construction should never be undertaken without security 
beyond that of the railway itself. Even if bonds are offered as security 
they should be received with caution, for the proper mode of raising 
money on the bonds of a railway company is to place them on the 
market. That is an infallible test of their value. The market price is 
simply a consensus of the opinions of the financial world. 

Many instances have been known, of a finished railway barely pay- 
ing working expenses, and our own Intercolonial railway is a conspicu- 
ous instance of this. The bonds of such a road are, of course, value- 
less, so long as this state of things continues. They may have a 
speculative value, in view of future developments. But improvement 
may never be realized. 

Advancing on the strength of future stock subscriptions may prove 
as delusive a foundation for a loan as anything that has been referred 
to. Experience has proved that when the outlook has become distinctly 
unfavorable subscribers will not only neglect to pay their calls, but 
will resist legal process by every device known to the law. 

Advances to railways in actual operation, however, rest on a differ- 
ent footing. When a road with an established traffic desires a temporary 
loan for the purpose of laying in supplies, let us say, of fuel at the 
approach of winter, such a loan may be regarded as legitimate and safe. 
For the repayment of such a loan would practically be a disbursement 
for working expenses, and would take precedence of any claim con- 
nected with its bonds or stocks. But then a banker must exercise a dis- 
criminative judgment in regard to advances like this: for there have 
been instances of railroads getting into such low water that no depend- 
ence could be placed upon them for any sort of payment. This, how- 
ever, cannot fail to be known to the bankers of such a company, and 
they would be wanting in judgment to a singular degree if they did 
not treat such a railway as they would an impecunious mercantile bor- 
rower. 

A railway corporation, in fact, comes to have what may be called a 
commercial standing, exactly as a merchant does. It is not common for 
mercantile agencies to enter railways in their books, and give them 
grades of credit; but, if they did, they would find it necessary to use 
as many symbols as they do in case of merchants. Some would have 
the highest grade of credit that any marks could indicate, while others 
would be found at the other end of the scale. But as there are no books 
of reference indicating the standing of railways, and any reference to 
their supposed capital is utterly delusive, a banker must himself take 
means to find out what is necessary, only taking care that he does not 
find it out by costly experience. 
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Railway Contractors. 

Closely connected with the foregoing are advances which banks are 
often called to make, during construction, to railway contractors. 
Through the hands of this class of the community very large sums pass 
during the course of construction, and the expenditures of a single 
month, at times, run up into millions of dollars. The usual course is 
for payments for work to be made on the certificate of an engineer or 
inspector, at periodical times, named in the contract, and usually once 
a month. This process seems very simple and not likely to lead to finan- 
cial difficulties. But experience teaches otherwise, as will now be shown. 
Any person or firm engaging, or contracting, as the phrase is, to do a 
certain piece of work, will require, before he begins it, a considerable 
stock of material and plant. He must have horses, barrows, shovels, 
wagons, and a variety of other tools and plant of more or less value, 
according to the extent of his contract. In some cases the whole of the 
contractor’s capital will be invested in his plant. If he opens a bank 
account, and it is almost a necessity that he should, he will inform the 
banker of the amount of money he has so invested, and will, naturally, 
open to him the amount of the contract, the mode and time of payment 
for his work, and so on. In fact, he will explain his position, so that, 
in case he requires advances, the banker may understand what to do. 
In a majority of cases, a contractor will want advances before he has 
got on far with his work, for the pay-rolls of his men will come due, 
and must be met, before his receipts from the company come in. For 
there is always an interval, during which his work is being measured, 
his account passed, and payment received in the treasurer’s office. This 
interval may be days or it may be weeks, but his little army of workmen 
cannot wait for weeks, or even for days; they must be paid, or they 
will not go on with the work. Now, some contractors have available cap- 
ital enough to enable them to pay their wages in the interval; that is, 
they have, in addition to the capital they have expended on the plant, 
or material, sufficient, at least, to meet a month’s pay-roll of their men. 
Men of such capital as this seldom require advances at an early stage 
of a contract, though they may do so later on.f But the majority of 
contractors have not so much capital as this, and are in the habit of 
applying to a banker for advances, the ground for such application be- 
ing that so much work has been done or will be done at the end of the 
month, when the account will be presented, certified and paid. And as 
payment is supposed to be sure, the borrower will represent that ad- 
vances must be safe. In many cases, the contractors will give to the 
bank a written order on the treasurer of the company, directing him to 



t The author well remembers an account opened with the bank In which his 
early daye were passed, by the contractors for the works of the Manchester & 
Sheffield Railway. They deposited a single sum of £30,000. Large as this was, 
R was all absorbed as the work went on, and they had to apply to the bank for 
advances. 

2 
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pay the account to the bank when certified. This might seem to make 
the advance perfectly safe, especially if the treasurer undertakes to 
comply with the order. But a treasurer will almost certainly avoid bind- 
ing himself to pay a specified sum of money at a specified time. He 
will generally simply acknowledge the receipt of the letter, or if he 
goes further, he will say that it has been placed on file, probably calling 
the banker’s attention to the fact that his duty is only to pay whatever 
sum may be certified by the engineer of the company to be due. And 
here we touch the vital point of the whole matter, for, as many bankers 
have found to their cost, nothing is more common, in railway work, 
than for disputes to arise between the contractor and the engineer, and 
for such disputes to remain unsettled for a length of time. In the in- 
terval, possibly, payments may be made on account, but not nearly 
enough to cover the banker’s advance. Meantime, another month’s work 
has been going on, and pressure is put upon the banker for further ad- 
vances, which he may yield to, under expectation of a speedy adjust- 
ment of differences. This the contractor will give strong assurances of. 
The banker therefore is in a difficult position. If he refuses to advance 
further, his customer cannot meet his payments. The work must there- 
fore stop, his contract will be annulled, and any drawback in the hands 
of the company forfeited. This will almost certainly result in a loss 
to the bank; for such a contractor’s capital will only be represented by 
plant and material, which will depreciate to a mere nothing if sold, 
though it may have cost a very large sum of money. On the other hand, 
if he goes on, he may continue to have a profitable account and come 
out safely in the end. Perhaps he may stipulate for an extra charge in 
consideration of the extra risk; but whether he comes out well or not 
will largely depend upon whether the contract is a good one, and what 
the amount affected by the dispute is. It may be $5,000; it may be 
$50,000; it may be even $500,000; but a contract is rarely finished with- 
out a dispute of some kind, as to the quality or quantity of the work; 
whether a certain amount of material removed was not rock instead of 
earth, whether the foundations of a bridge are properly laid, or what 
not. Sometimes engineers are to blame for these disputes; sometimes 
contractors. But in any dealings between a banker and a contractor such 
possible contingencies must be taken into account. Some of the most 
exasperating “lock-ups” that have been known in the history of banking 
have arisen in this manner. Such disputes often lead to lawsuits; and 
even though an award may be made in the contractor's favor, a delay 
of years may transpire, during which interest has been accumulating and 
costs mounting up, while the amount of the judgment may be far less 
than the debt due to the bank. 

If the contractor has other resources than the capital in his plant 
and gives the bank security on them, all may be well in the end; if not, 
the result may be that the “lock-up,” or a considerable portion of it, 
may become a bad debt. 

No banker, therefore, will consider himself safe by the mere fact 
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that he has security, so called, in the shape of an order on a railway 
company to pay him what they owe the contractor, if the order be in 
general terms and unaccepted .% 

But all advances to contractors are not such simple matters as the 
foregoing. Not seldom a contractor will approach a banker before work 
has begun with a proposal for a credit of a round amount, having no 
relation to any specific sum as earned, or to be earned, in any particular 
month. And the banker, knowing him to be a man of good standing, 
and to be the owner of real property in the neighborhood; knowing also 
that he understands his business, and that his account may yield large 
and profitable transactions, may grant such a credit. Yet a portion of 
the money advanced may be used to purchase that miscellaneous collec- 
tion of articles known as a contractor’s plant, which costs so much, and 
is ultimately worth so little. Or there may be, for some reason, unusual 
delay in passing the accounts, or accidents may transpire from water, 
fire, or dynamite; or there may be miscalculation as to the nature of 
obstacles to be overcome, especially in deep cuttings, high embank- 
ments, or bridge building. Or the contractor may have miscalculated 
the cost of numerous materials he requires to use; in fact, the casualties 
are almost innumerable, and what position the contractor may be in by 
the time he gets to the end of his work, a mere lottery. It may be a 
fortune; it may be bankruptcy. 

All that is said in regard to contractors for railways applies even in 
a stronger degree for contractors in government works. And for this 
reason, that whatever delays may be experienced in the passing of a 
contractor’s account by a railway company, they are sure to be more 
protracted in a government department. 

The habit of delay, the cumbrous circumlocutory system which in- 
heres in all government offices, which it is vain to remonstrate against, 
is certain to bring about greater delays in this case than in the other. 
And in case of dispute, the engineer or inspecting officer of a govern- 
ment department is apt to be more exacting, and more firmly set in his 
opinions, than the officer of a railway corporation. And in case the dis- 
pute leads to law proceedings, the machinery requisite to carry on such 
proceedings leads to delays which are interminable. Many an unfortu- 
nate suitor has been driven to distraction, or to bankruptcy, by such 
suits; yet there is generally, on the part of the officers that defend 
them, a sort of consciousness that they are doing well in protecting the 
public at large against unjust claims, on the part of individuals; a most 
formidable obstacle to settlement. 

There is this, however, to be noted, as a set-off against all disadvan- 



t It has not seldom been the case *n difficult time® that a contractor could 
not get his certificate paid, even when there was no dispute about it, owing to 
the company being unable to float bonds, or to get calls paid, or to make ef- 
ficient banking arrangements. Numerous cases of this kind have arisen where 
the works were on this side the Atlantic whilst the money had to be raised 
on the other. 
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tages of doing work for a government, that payment, at any rate in 
countries like Canada, Great Britain, and the United States, is certain 
in the end. 

But the same cannot be said of all governments, as has been seen. 

G. H., 

Former General Manager Merchants 9 Bank of Canada . 



REDEMPTION AND RETIREMENT OF NATIONAL 

BANK NOTES. 



T HERE has been considerable discussion of late regarding the 
method of redeeming and retiring National bank notes, and more 
or less confusion in respect to these processes. It is believed that 
the following, from the Comptroller of the Currency, will serve to clear 
up this confusion: 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: — Your letter of the 13th instant is received, requesting informa- 
tion as to process of redemption and retirement of National bank circu- 
lation, and whether there is any other method by which circulation may 
be retired except by deposit of lawful money for that purpose. 

Redemptions of National bank notes are made by the Treasurer of 
the United States from funds which compose the five per cent, redemp- 
tion account of National banks, under the requirements of Section 3 of 
the Act of June 20, 1874. This account is kept with the National Bank 
Redemption Agency of the Treasurer’s Office. The circulation of the 
banks is assorted in the Treasurer’s Office into “fit” and “unfit” notes. 
The former are returned to the respective banks, and the latter are 
delivered to the Comptroller of the Currency for recounting and destruc- 
tion, or reissue in new notes. 

The circulation of National banks may be retired upon the deposit 
of lawful money and withdrawal of bonds. Retirement may also be 
made by the surrender of their own notes which banks may have in their 
possession. Respectfully, 

Wm. B. Ridgely, 

Comptroller. 



HE OWED ENOUGH. 

A KANSAS correspondent sends the following: 

An old Irishman came in our bank one day to renew bis note. 
The Cashier began looking in the “C” pocket of the note-wallet for 
the note, thinking his name Connor; then, as it occurred to him that it 
was O’Connor, he turned to the “O” pocket, saying as he did so, “Oh! I 
forgot the ‘O’”; to which the Irishman quickly replied, “Shure, Mr. Banker, 
you should not forget the ‘0/ for I owe enough.” 
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AVOIDING ERRORS AND LOSSES. 



BY SAMUEL WOODS, 

AUTHOR OF ** WOODS’ FINE POINTS ON BANKING." 



T HE most important branch of the banking business is undoubtedly 
the loan department. Large salaries are paid the managers, run- 
ning into the thousands, and yet these very men make costly errors 
in passing upon loans on forged stock certificates, warehouse receipts, 
commercial paper, and the like. Take, for instance, the forged certifi- 
cates of the Norfolk & Western Railroad stock, which at present are run- 
ning up into the millions; take the Gaskill forgeries with the Philadelphia 
Traction Company's certificates, which hit a large number of the Phila- 
delphia banks. 




It is estimated that ninety-four per cent, of the daily money transac- 
tions of the United States are carried on by negotiable instruments. Sub- 
stantially all of those instruments are issued and passed upon by bank 
attachees. 

Here we have a photographic decision of a note for four thousand 
ten hundred dollars, payable to Wm. F. Woolworth, who endorses it over 
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to a Construction Company. The endorsement reads: “Pay Clarence 

Construction Co. on the completion of my Warehouse No. 2.” Although 
this note was given for four months, the maker need not pay it until the 
Clarence Construction Company completes building that No. 2 Ware- 
house. This endorsement destroyed the negotiability of the note. 

A bank bought this note from J. J. Wetmore in the regular course of 
business, and subsequently other parties claimed an interest in the note 
and the bank was obliged to account to them for such interest. The court 
held it was the duty of the bank before purchasing it to have made 
inquiry into the right of the trustee to dispose of it. 




A down East bank collected a draft with bill of lading attached. The 
court holds that the bank warrants to the firm from whom they collect 
that the goods mentioned in this bill of lading are as contracted for in 
both measure and quality. The court says, in part, that in such cases 
the purchaser of the draft adopts the seller’s contract and becomes liable 
for its fulfillment. 
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Merchants and Farmers National Bank 

Pm to % actor « f 










Barton S. Gates, the maker of this check, while in Louisville, Ky., 
drew the check and gave it to Adrian Lessup, and told him to deposit it 
in the Second National Bank and collect it, and to place the amount to 
Gates’ credit. This the teller did, and Lessup drew out the money and 
kept it. Gates brought an action against the bank for the amount of the 
check. The highest court decided in favor of the bank, and said that if 
Gates chose to take the word of an employee of a bank, he did so at his 
own risk. 
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Andrew E. Horne endorsed this check and mailed it to the Enterprise 
National Bank, and instructed the bank to apply $3,000 of the amount in 
payment of his individual note held by it. The bank did this, charging 
the check to the company account and returning it shortly thereafter with 
other cancelled vouchers. The company made no objections thereto until 
three years thereafter, when it sued the bank for the amount and recov- 
ered judgment under the rule that the bank was bound to inquire as to 
the authority of Horne to draw the checks of the corporation in payment 
of his own debts. 



Preventing the Raising of Checks. 

An excellent and inexpensive way to prevent the raising of checks is 
this: After you have signed a check, write the figures in red ink across 
your signature and then put a heavy line above and below the figures. 
In this way it will be almost an impossibility for the forger to remove 
both color inks and copy in the signature again without detection. 

Testing Counterfeit United States Bills. 

The United States Government prints its currency and numbers its 
bills in a series of 4, so that every piece of paper money turned out by the 
United States bears oue of their check letters, A, B, C, D. One of these 
letters, A, B, C, D is always found in two places on a United States bill, 
in the upper left-hand corner and in the lower right-hand corner. The 
placing of the letter on the bill is not determined by the number of the 
bill. The rule is to divide the last two figures on the note by four. Should 
the remainder be one, the check letter must be “A.” Should it be two, 
the check letter is “B,” three the check letter is “C,” and nothing, the 
letter is "D.” 

For example, I have before me a $5 silver certificate. Its number is 
81489730. The terminal number is SO. Divide this by 4, we have seven 
with two over. The check letter is "B.” 

Here is a $10 Buffalo note. The terminal number is 24. Divide by 4 
and we have six even. The check letter is “D.” 

There is a yellow back gold certificate with 23 as its terminal num- 
ber. Divide this by 4 and we have five with 3 over. "C” is the check 
letter. 
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Should this rule of 4 fail to work on any United States currency note, 
the money is bad. This rule applies only to United States currency, and 
not to National bank notes. 

It takes but a moment to figure out this rule of 4, and if at any time 
you should come across a bill that does not look exactly right, take out 
your pencil and divide the terminal number by 4, then you can figure out 
your A, B, C and D. 

If this rule were generally known it might often be the means of 
detecting counterfeit money and saving thousands of dollars. 



STATE BANKS IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 

Hrrreid, S. D. f Feb. 9, 1906. 

Editor Bankers* Magazine: 

Sir: Can you inform me what is the lowest amount of capital for which 
a State bank can be incorporated in the States of Washington and Oregon: 
and what are the present laws that govern State banks in the States 
named. By giving the above Information you will do me a personal favor. 

Yours truly, C. H. NEW1NG. 

Answer. — Replying to yours of the 9th inst., asking for information 
about the laws relating to the banks in the States of Washington and Ore- 
gon, we would refer you to the following information from the Annual Re- 
port of the Comptroller of the Currency for the year 1895. We hardly think 
the laws of these States have been changed since this date. 

Oregon. 

State, Savings and private banks. Banks are organized under authority 
of the general incorporation laws of the State; there are no .special provis- 
ions with respect to the amount of capital stock required; management of 
the bank is delegated to the directors; shareholders* liability for claims 
against the bank is limited to their investment in stock; no reports of con- 
dition are required; the law makes no provision with respect to the exam- 
ination or supervision of banks by public officials, loans, reserve, or accu- 
mulation of surplus; interest on deposits is allowed; the State is not a 
shareholder dn any bank; the publication of reports of condition is volun- 
tary on the part of each association ; banks are taxed at the same' rates as 
other corporations; the legal provisions concerning other insolvent corpo- 
rations apply to banks; the issue of circulating notes Is not restricted; 
there is no special law relative to Savings banks. 

Washington. , 

State and private banks are allowed. The minimum capital stock is 
$25,000, three-fifths of which must be paid in and articles of incorporation 
filed; no officer is designated to determine when conditions have been sat- 
isfied; no information furnished in regard to management nor as to the 
liability of shareholders for claims against the bank; banks make annual 
reports of condition to State officers; the requirements as to examination 
by State officials, restrictions as to loans, or whether any cash reserve or 
surplus fund Is required are not stated; Interest is allowed on deposits; 
the State is not a shareholder in banks; there is no provision concerning 
branch banks; the biennial report of the Auditor contains the annual bank 
reports; there is no special provision for bank taxation and none concern- 
ing Insolvent or Savings banks; circulation is not permitted. 
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S INCE my return from a tour of the Orient, I have been asked many 
questions by bankers about the methods of banking, systems of 
safe-keeping and general conditions of the financiers of the native 
races. I found the most singular banking conditions prevailing among 
the Sulu islanders. I likewise visited the Philippines, and also Japan. 
The story herewith given concerns the observations I made. 

The first law of the native banker is that of safety for his coin. The 
result is that there are ponderous doors, with great metal trimmings, used 
for the safe-keeping of funds. Figure 1 is a drawing of one of the 
types of doors used by the Sultan of Sulu for the protection of coin. 
Usually a stone vault is erected inside the base walls of one of the great 
church buildings, or in the Tribunal public building, or perhaps in the 
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basement of the house of the official himself. It was the custom for the 
Spanish bankers to secure the protection of the church for the keeping 
of large sums of money. Thieves who would not hesitate to break into 
the vaults of the bank under ordinary circumstances would not interfere 
with vaults kept in the church building. Regardless of the location of 
the vault, the arrangements are much the same. You will find a good- 
sized vault erected in stone, brick and cement in a dark corner of the 
building. Heavy mahogany doors are employed. Hinges, which have 
been forged by native smiths, are bolted to the doors and casements as 
shown in the cut. A heavy clasp and padlock with giant-key complete 
the outfit. There is almost always someone on guard. But the sentinel 
is not faithful. I always found him gambling with someone else, or smok- 
ing, or sleeping — seldom on the alert. But the powerful vault could not 
be entered without making much noise, and safety is thus assured. How- 
ever, raids upon the banks of Sulu, and even upon those in other sections 
of the country, are not infrequent. In the old ladrone days, during the 
Spanish control, hordes of rebellious natives would enter the towns and 
raid the banking institutions. By systems of torture, the bank people 
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were compelled to open the vaults. Sometimes interior or second vaults 
were used to deceive the rebels. Often the base of the original vault was 
dug into, and the bulk of the coin hidden therein, in boxes, and covered 
with earth. Many tricks were resorted to and are now. 

Figure 2 is another design of door for a native banking institution. 
Bricks are freely used in the construction of these native vaults, although 
oftentimes the masonry is inferior. I saw samples of work which seemed 
to be of a mud-composition, instead of mortar. Fire-bricks are seldom 
used, so that an intense heat quickly crumbles the composition of the 
vault 

I had a chance to visit the money-strongholds of Manila and Iloilo. 
The merchants there have safes in which to keep money. The American 
safe is rapidly finding its way into the islands, also into Japan, and the 
safe manufacturers of the United States would do well to look into the 
new field. I saw many specimens of crude home-made safes, also many 
inferior designs of imported safes. Figure 3 is a drawing of one of the 
systems used for safe doors. Commonly the safe is erected large enough 
for a person to go inside. The native safes seemed to me to be like large 
meat refrigerators. The material is mostly hardwood, with masonry 
built in with it. The doors are like those in the diagram. Bolts and screws 
are liberally used in putting the parts of the doors together. The hinges 




are home-made, and forged out of wagon tires oftentimes, and arranged 
to reach across the doors, as shown. Bolts or heavy screws are employed 
to secure the hinges to the hardwood. I found that quite an active demand 
prevailed in the Philippines and in Japan for modern fire-proof safes. 
If the American manufacturer were to see some of the safes manufac- 
tured at home, or imported from some of the European nations, he would 
be surprised and amused. I saw safes calculated to be fire proof and 
burglar proof, made as in Figure 4. There is considerable sheet metal 
tacked to the wood, but not affording sufficient surface to keep the wood 
from burning. 

Both the natives of the Philippines and the Japanese desire to possess 
highly ornamented safes, and the durability of the article is frequently 
sacrificed for attractive decorations. The people are proud of their mon- 
ey-boxes. The Sultan of Sulu and the Sultans of other islands in the 
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vicinity, perhaps, possess the most unique money-boxes. The boxes are 
all constructed of a bronze-like material, partly cast, and partly moulded 
after tedious work at the forge with hammer and shaping devices. Often 
months are devoted to manufacturing one of these safes. When finished, 
the royal coin is stored therein, and certain powerful and faithful attend- 
ants are appointed to guard the same. Usually from two to four selected 
natives are put in charge. They are well armed. One carries his master's 
safe on his shoulders, following the Sultan, while the others follow, and 
are at hand with their weapons to protect the money-case. But the na- 
tives of the other sections of the islands are satisfied with safes made 
from the native hard woods. Some of the boxes are highly ornamental. 
Figure 5 is a sketching of a safe made by a Filipino workman, as per 
the order of a certain sugar-planter and hemp-grower. The man of 
industry keeps his coin in this chest, and the chest is properly guarded. 
But anyone with grit and determination could push aside the native 




guardsmen and carry off the chest bodily. This occurred several times in 
my experience as a soldier in the army during the insurrection. The 
victims always applied to the commanding officer of the detachment in 
the town to pursue the thieves and get the chest back. Sometimes the 
property was recovered and sometimes not. 

If the natives of the islands and the Japanese of Japan knew more 
about the advantages of the American safes the sale of the latter would 
be large in the Philippines and in Japan. I saw a clumsy affair made as 
in Figure 6 in the office of a saw-mill in Japan. The proprietor told me 
it was the best he could do to keep his coin safe. When he was not watch- 
ing it himself, he always had a member of his family present. I gave 
him instructions how to send for advertising literature of American safes, 
and no doubt he has purchased one by this time. American manufac- 
turers of safes should send descriptive matter, circulars of prices, etc., 
to the leading commercial and manufacturing houses of Japan and the 
Philippines. Safes of moderate capacity and weight are required. The 
prices should be moderate. The postmasters in the various towns of both 
the islands and the empire are willing to present circulars to firms in their 
respective localities. In this way many manufacturers of sewing mach- 
ines, typewriters, farming machinery, etc., are introducing their product. 

Traveller. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 

BANKERS. 



All the latent decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United 8tates courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found In the Magazikk’b Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions/' included in this 
Department. 



BILLS AND NOTES— OMISSION TO DESIGNATE AMOUNT- 
RIGHT TO INSERT. 

CHESTNUT VS. CHESTNUT. 

Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, November 28, 1905. 

This case concerned the following paper: 

“$1,800. Eighteen hundred dollars. 

Monterey, Va., June 6, 1892. 

Three months after date promise to pay to the order of J. A. 

Chestnut dollars negotiable and payable at the Highland 

County Bank, Monterey, Va. 

Homestead and all other exemptions waived by the maker and each 
endorser. 

Value received. 

No Due- 

Nancy J. Chestnut." 

The question was whether it was a promissory note, the claim being 
made that the failure to designate the amount in the body of the instru- 
ment did not evidence a promise to pay or create any liability on the part 
of the signer. 

The legal status of such paper and how it may be improved in value 
clearly appear from a few extracts from the opinion of the text in the 
language of Buchanan, J.: 

The objection made to its admissibility is that it is not, as alleged, a 
promissory note, and in its present form does not evidence a promise to 
pay or create any liability on the defendant. 

The propriety of the court’s ruling depends upon the question whether 
or not the figures and words in the margin of a note fix the amount for 
which the note was intended to be given, where no amount has been in- 
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serted in the blank left for it in the body of the note. Upon this question 
the decisions of the courts are not in accord, though the weight of author!* 
ty and the better reason seem to be in favor of the view that the sum 
named in the margin is generally the limit of the amount with which a 
bona fide holder may fill up the blank, but until so filled the instrument 
is incomplete and no recovery can be had upon it. (See Daniel on Neg. 
Instr. ss. 86, 86a, 143; 8 Am. & Eng . Ency. Law (2d Ed.) 130, and cases 
cited; 7 Cyc. 59 3, 594, and cases cited; Garrard vs. Lewis, 10 Queen's 
Bench Div. 30; Norwich Bk. vs. Hyde, 13 Conn. 281 ; Patton vs. Shanklin, 
14 B. Mon. 13; Hollen vs. Davis, 59 Iowa, 444, 13 N. W. 413, 44 Am. 
Rep. 688; Edwards vs. Ramsey [Minn.] 14 N. W. 272; Schryver vs. 
Hawkes, 22 Ohio St. 308, 315.) 

The reason for the rule of construction is that one of the essential 
requisites of a bill or note is that the amount for which it is made must 
be clearly expressed in the instrument, and as the marginal figures are not 
generally regarded as a part of it, but are intended as a convenient index 
and as an aid to remove ambiguity or doubt in the instrument itself, 
they cannot supply the omission to insert the amount in the body of the 
instrument where a blank has been left for that purpose. The blank 
in such an instrument is presumably intended to be filled with something, 
and until that something has been added the instrument is not complete. 
It is not invalid simply because it is incomplete. It creates certain rights 
and obligations, and when properly filled up by a bona fide holder may be 
enforced at law, or, if left blank by mistake, in equity. (See Garrard vs. 
Lewis, supra; Norwich Bk. vs. Hyde, supra; Frank vs. Lilenfield, S3 Grat. 
377, 383-387 ; Orrick vs. Colston, 7 Grat. 189*) 

The fact that the amount in the margin of the note in this case is 
expressed in words as well as figures cannot, as it seems to us, affect the 
question. The refusal of the courts to hold that the amount of a note or 
bill cannot be supplied from the margin, where there is a blank left for 
the amount in the body of the instrument, is not because the amount in 
the margin is expressed in figures, but because it is in the margin and not 
in the body of the instrument.” * * * 

It does not follow, however, because the blank for the amount of a bill 
or note has not been filled up, that a bona fide holder shall lose the debt 
which such instrument was intended to evidence, or be deprived of his 
security. If the blank was left unfilled by mistake, a court of equity may 
correct the mistake. Generally, any bona fide holder of a bill or note 
signed in blank has authority to fill the blank with any sum, not exceed- 
ing the limitation in the margin, which the transaction between him and 
the person from whom he received it will warrant. (Norwich Bk. vs. 
Hyde, supra; Garrard vs. Lewis, supra; 7 Cyc. 593, 594; 4 Am. & Eng. 
Ency. L. [2d Ed.] 130, 131; Frank vs. Lilenfield, 33 Grat. 377, 383.) 

In Frank vs. Lilenfield, S3 Grat. 377, 383, this court held that where 
a party to a negotiable note intrusts it to the custody of another with 
blanks not filled up, whether it be for the purpose of accommodating the 
person to whom it was intrusted or to be used for his own benefit, such 
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negotiable instrument carries on its own face an implied authority to 
fill up the blanks and perfect the instrument. 

In the absence of evidence that the blank in the paper sued on in this 
case was the result of a mistake, the presumption is that the payee, who is 
still the holder thereof, had the right to fill up the blank with any amount 
agreed upon between him and the maker, and that right still exists, unless 
its exercise, in the opinion of the j urv upon all the facts and circumstances 
of the case, has been unreasonably delayed. The plaintiff would there- 
fore seem to have in his hands, as was said in Norwich Bank vs. Hyde, 
supra, the materials to make his note and declaration correspond, al- 
though, in the present state of the note, he might as well attempt to prove 
his case “by introducing the bare name of the maker upon one side of 
a paper and that of the defendant on the other. And yet, in that case, 
upon well-settled principles, a bona fide holder might fill up such a paper 
so as to shape it to the case; the rule being that where a man gives his 
name in blank it is a letter of credit for an indefinite amount. (Russel 
vs. Langstaffe, Doug. 514; Mitchell vs. Culver, 7 Cow. 336.“ Frank vs. 
Lilenfield, supra.) 

Thus we see that the objection to the note when offered in evidence 
ought to have been sustained, since it did not correspond with the note 
declared on. But we further see that it may be in the power of the 
plaintiff to make it such as he has described it to be in his declaration, so 
as to render it admissible in evidence. 



CARE REQUIRED OF RECEIVER IN DEPOSITING FUNDS IN 

BANK . 

STATE, EX REL. CARROLL, STATE AUDITOR, VS. CORNING STATE SAVINGS 

BANK, et al . 

Supreme Court of Iowa, October 20, 1905. 

The principles governing Receivers in the deposit of funds, and the 
right of the Receiver in case the bank of deposit is also a creditor, are 
concisely stated in the following extract from the opinion of the Court: 
Ladd, J.: A receiver may deposit the funds of an insolvent estate 

coming into his hands as such in a bank of good standing and repute. 
In determining the character of the bank the degree of prudence and care 
is exacted which is ordinarily exercised by reasonably cautious men in 
transacting their own business of like importance, and the same rule ob- 
tains with reference to continuing the deposit. (Beach on Receivers, s. 
309; Officer vs. Officer, 120 Iowa, 389; Terrell vs. Terrell, 69 N. C. 59; 
Barton's Ex'r vs. Ridgeway's Adm'r. 92 Va. 1 62 ; 23 Am. & Eng. Ency. 
of Law [2d Ed.] 1907). 

The deposit in the instant case was made in the Corning State Sav- 
ings Bank, a party to the litigation in which the Receiver was appointed, 
and appellant insists that for this reason it was wrongful. But the rela- 
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tion of the bank as a creditor of the estate and that of it as a depository 
of an officer of the court are entirely distinct and separate. It could not 
apply the Receiver’s fluids on its claims, nor plead said claims as an offset 
to his demands for the deposit, at least not in excess of the amount pre- 
viously ordered by the court to be paid thereon. Possibly the fact of a 
bank being a creditor might have some bearing on the care to be exercised 
in the selection by a Receiver but certainly it is not ground for rej ecting 
such a bank as an illegal depository of the moneys of an estate for safe 
keeping. 



COLLECTION OF CHECKS— CUSTOM. 

FAHLEY NATIONAL BANK VS. POLLOCK & BERNHEIMER. 

Supreme Court of Alabama, November 16, 1905. 

Reasonable and unreasonable customs in the collection of checks are 
touched upon in this case. 

The Farley National Bank received for collection, from the City Na- 
tional Bank of Mobile, a check drawn on the Eufaula National Bank, 
and the Farley National Bank sent the check direct to the Eufaula Bank. 
The latter sent the Farley Bank exchange drawn on a New York bank in 
lieu of the check. Before the exchange was presented for payment in 
New York the Eufaula Bank failed and so the exchange was not paid. 

The payees brought suit, alleging it to be the duty of the Farley Bank 
to send the check for collection to some one other than the Eufaula Bank. 
The Farley Bank relied upon a custom, such as it followed in this instance, 
and the question arose whether that was a sufficient excuse. 

The court held the Farley Bank liable for the loss, and treated the 
matter of custom as follows: 

“It may be admitted that a party committing a paper to a bank for 
collection may be bound by a custom which is reasonable and sufficiently 
’general to presume that it is known. * * * Undoubtedly an agent 

who undertakes to collect a claim, although by custom he may be allowed 
to employ sub-agents, yet is certainly bound to select his sub-collecting 
agents with judgment and care, and one of the first elements of care is to 
select a sub-agent who is not adversely interested in the subject-matter. 
What would be the use of a party placing his claim in the hands of a bank 
for collection, if that duty could be performed by merely indorsing the 
paper by mail to the party who is obligated to pay it and receive his check 
on New York? The owner of the paper could send it direct, and receive 
his New York exchange in much less time. A custom must be reasonable, 
and the best considered cases hold, not only that the bank or party who 
is to pay the paper is not the proper person to whom the paper should 
be sent for collection, but also that a custom to that effect is unreasonable 
and bad.” 
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PROMISSORY NOTE— SIGNATURES OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 
—JOINT MAKERS. 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC V8. DELANO. 

Supreme Court of Massachusetts, April 1, 1904. 

\ 

The liability of a wife endorsing her son's promissory notes, payable 
to her husband, is the subject-matter of this suit. The husband trans- 
ferred the note to the plaintiff, who sought to hold the wife on her indorse- 
ment. The consideration of the notes was a partnership interest acquired 
by the son in the father's business. There was a dispute concerning the 
time when the wife signed, whether before or after delivery to the payee. 

The court held that the wife would not be liable in either view of the 
case, saying that a promissory note made by a husband to his wife or by 
a wife to her husband is absolutely void, and the same rule applies to a 
contract of indorsement and to any other contract purporting to create a 
liability upon a note. * * * If her signing was a pursuance of a 

previous agreement, she would be a joint maker, even though the notes 
had taken effect before she signed. * *• * If she signed after the 

notes had taken effect, her contract, whether of guaranty or of whatever 
kind that purported to create a legal obligation, was still a contract with 
her husband, made upon notes held by him as owner, and it was void, as 
it would have been if she had signed as a maker or indorser. * * * 

In every possible aspect of the evidence, the contract of the defendant, 
which appears upon the note, was a contract with her husband, and was 
therefore void." 



CORPORATION— BILL TO RESTRAIN SALE OF STOCK . 

DOHERTY V8. MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 

Supreme Court of Massachusetts, January 6, 1904. 

The relation of a stockholder to the corporation renders instructive 
the case of Doherty vs. Mercantile Trust Co., decided sometime since by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 

The plaintiffs, stockholders in the Bay State Gas Co. of Delaware, 
sought to prevent a foreclosure sale of certain shares in four Massachu- 
setts companies which were of great benefit, and were controlled by the 
Delaware Company. The bill alleged a conspiracy to defraud stockhold- 
ers by failing to declare dividends, although the earnings quite justified 
them, and thereby create a default and a foreclosure sale by the defend- 
ant, who was trustee of the shares of stock in question. 

Before commencing proceedings the plaintiff stockholders had mailed 
letters requesting the officers of the Bay State Co. to institute proceedings 
to stop the sale of the shares of stock of the Massachusetts companies, 
but did not in said notice of request give any information or facts on 
which such a bill could be founded. The court held that the rights sought 
to be enforced belonged to the corporation, that no fraud was charged 
against the directors, and no reason was shown why the plaintiffs had 
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proceeded without first placing the fact before the directors and trying to 
have the corporation bring the suit. To quote from the concluding 
paragraph of the opinion of Lori no, J. : 

“For all that appears the directors of the Delaware Company are 
honest men, anxious and willing to protect the rights of the Delaware 
Company, and if they had been informed of the facts set forth in this 
bill and satisfied of their truth, would have brought a bill to prevent the 
sale. It is not enough to enable a stockholder to bring a bill to enforce 
in behalf of a corporation the rights which, if successful, will enure to 
the corporation, to make a naked request that such a bill should be brought 
without submitting to the directors the facts on which it could be brought. 
(See Brewer vs. Boston Theatre, 104 Mass. 378; Dunphy vs. Traveler 
Newspaper Association, 146 Mass. 495; Dillaway vs. Boston Gas Light 
Company, 174 Mass. 80. See also Hawes vs. Oakland, 104 U. S. 450.)” 
Many good causes of action are sacrificed by stockholders in just the 
way pointed out by the Court in this case. 



INDORSER OF RENEWAL NOTE— CONTRACT— CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

NASHUA 8A VINOS BANK VS. SAYLES. 

• Supreme Court of Massachusetts, January 7, 1904. 

The nature of the contract assumed by an indorser is the subject 
matter of the decision in Nashua Savings Bank vs. Sayles. 

The plaintiff, a New Hampshire Savings Bank, held a note of $2,300 
about five years overdue, signed by one Weeks and indorsed by the de- 
fendant Sayles, upon which there had been no demand or notice. Then 
the maker, upon request of the bank for a new note furnished a note of 
$2,000 indorsed by defendant in part renewal of the first note, and a 
check for the balance. The renewal note and check were accepted by the 
bank in payment and the first note returned. 

In this suit the defendant claimed he was not liable, because he signed 
the note in Boston, and was not liable under the law of that State; and 
in any event because his liability on the first note had ended when the 
second was given, so that there was no consideration for the second note. 
The court held that the defendant was liable on his contract of indorse- 
ment; that the law of New Hampshire, where the note was payable and 
where the contract was consummated, governed the rights and liabilities 
of the indorser, and that under the laws of New Hampshire a person who 
signs a note in blank upon the back, as this defendant signed, is liable as 
a joint maker, without a demand upon the other maker or a notice of his 
failure to pay it. / 

The defendant’s contention that the note was without consideration 
cannot be sustained. It is immaterial that the defendant was not then 
liable upon the old note, and that he received no personal benefit from his 
signing. It is enough that the plaintiff gave up the old note for this 
relying upon his signature. 

3 
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NOTABLE BANK BUILDINGS. 

l. 

THE NATIONAL PARK BANK. 



S TRIKINGLY unique in itself and constituting a noble example of 
modern artistic development in banking architecture and construc- 
tion, is the new building of the National Park Bank lately com- 
pleted on lower Broadway, New York. The edifice stands on the site of 
tile old Park Bank building, the ground area of which has l>een greatly 
enlarged by the acquisition of adjoining territory running through from 
Ann to Fulton streets at the rear of the old property. 

The National Park Bank established itself on Broadway, just oppo- 
site old St. Paul's, in 1867, and has been doing business there ever since; 
for its present building was constructed around and over and within the 
old building in such manner that business was never interrupted. The 
property resembles in general form a great T, with its stem, through 
which entrance is had, resting on Broadway and its crosspiece extending 
back of other buildings running to Ann street on one side and to Fulton 
street on the other. The building is a low structure, as commercial 
buildings go nowadays, and carries tucked under one arm the old-fash- 
ioned corner building on the Knox property at Broadway and Fulton 
street, and under the other the sky-scraping St. Paul building. There is 
not a right angle on the property, yet the constructive problems involved 
in its irregularity have been so cleverly worked out that the banking-room 
is symmetrical in every respect, and so well arranged as to satisfy every 
requirement of monumental architecture. 
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The banking room, which takes up every foot of available floor space, 
following in general outlines the T form, is roofed to two great steel 
domes, one over the intersection of the stem and the arms of the T, and 
one just forward of this point in the stem. Barrel-vaulted rooms inter- 
sect these domes, these vaulted rooms being lighted at the ends by huge 
circular-headed windows, one on Ann street, one on Fulton street, and 
one on Broadway. The banking room is further lighted by large circular 
skylights in the domes themselves. The lighting in the counting-room, 
both natural and artificial, is especially arranged not only for the pur- 
poses of utility, but also to add to the general decorative effect. The 
domes proper are lighted by large circles of lights arranged on the 
perimeters of the skylights. There are lights on the counter-screen stand- 
ards and on chandeliers in the vaulted galleries and corridors; every desk 
is specially lighted, besides which the entire lighting system of the build- 
ing is on dimmer control. 

The banking room interior, quietly handsome and dignified in its 
decorative effect, is especially interesting from the point of view of con- 
struction and the various materials employed. The steel structure of the 
domes is exposed, and here for the first time in this country the structural 
steel forms are made to serve the double purpose of construction and 
decoration. The steel is so painted as to harmonize with the general color 
scheme of the room, and lends itself very strikingly though suit- 
ably to the general decorative effect. Green, yellow, cream and gold are 
the prevailing tones of the color scheme — the pale yellow walls being 
echoed in the amber-colored glass of the domes, while the greenish tone 
of the steel domes is carried down into the bronze counter-screen and 
fixtures of the room. 
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The floors are of Tennessee marble, and the walls are wainscoted with 
Hauteville marble. In the spandrels formed by the great steel arches of 
the domes are spaces arranged for mural decorations, the subjects of 
which are Agriculture, Industry and Commerce respectively, depicting 
the origin or fountain head of the wealth and business which have made 
the existence of banks a necessity. The paintings, which are very large, 
were made in Paris, and are the work of Albert Herter, an American 
artist. 

An especially fine piece of bronze and marble work is the counter- 
screen which separates the banking clerks from the public. The bronze 
|>ortion rests on a plinth of “Campan Rouge Melange” marble, the stria- 
tion of which is of extraordinary beauty, its rich, deep tones blending 
most harmoniously with the patine of the bronze work. The banking 
room from floor to ceiling is about 70 feet in height. 

The Broadway building proper contains besides the monumental en- 
trance vestibule and a portion of the banking room, five other floors de- 
voted to special departments — directors’ room, committee rooms, officers’ 
dining rooms, pantries, kitchens, officers’ retiring rooms, etc. The direc- 
tors’ room on the fifth floor is as strikingly individual in treatment as the 
other portions of the bank. The basement floor of the building is given 
over to the safe-deposit department with its vaults, counting booths, com- 
mittee rooms, and locker and toilet rooms for employes. The security 
vaults are verj r extensive and their arrangement is in many ways unusual. 
Labor-saving devices abound in the building, including telephone, pneu- 
matic tubes, electric elevators, dumbwaiters, telautograph installation, 
refrigerating plant which supplies ice-water all over the building, and a 
vacuum sweeper system — all these added to the usual mechanical plant 
required for a building of this character and importance. 

The entire building is occupied by the banking business of the National 
Park Bank, whose scheme deviates quite materially from conventional 
hanking plans, notably in that the entire banking force are accommo- 
dated on one floor-level, which has an area of about 13,500 square feet. 
The building is as absolutely fireproof in construction and equipment as 
it was possible to make it. All the desks and furniture throughout are of 
metal, which has here been used for counting-booths and in many other 
ways never before attempted. 

The officers and directors of the National Park Bank, as well as their 
architect, are to be congratulated upon the consummation of a work so 
noble, so important, and at the same time so exemplary and effective. The 
building was designed by Donn Barber of New York. 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT OF A BANK. 

ITS USE, HOW TO CONDUCT IT. AND ITS FORMS. 

BY CHARLES W. REIHL. 



I T is said that fourteen years ago there were not more than six banks 
which claimed to have Credit Departments; but the number has in- 
creased very rapidly since then, so that now almost all the progres- 
sive banks in the large cities have their own departments. It might seem 
that bankers were slow to see the value of this work, as it is their business 
to deal with credits. It is true their main business is in handling credits 
— lending their money or credit to those who desire to use it in business; 
but until quite recent years most of the loans were made to concerns in 
the immediate locality of the banks, and the officers knew the men, their 
needs and the way they conducted the business, so there was really no 
necessity for a credit department such as we find in many banks now. 

Commercial houses have for many years realized the necessity, the 
use and the advantage of a credit department; it has saved them many 
losses which they would otherwise have had to meet. The nature of their 
business has been such that it was impossible to know every man to whom 
they sold goods on time, because they had sent out to all places, large 
and small, to find purchasers. To get rid of the goods is often far 
easier than getting an equivalent for them; and to prevent this difficulty 
arising the credit department was instituted, so that by its collected and 
compiled information they could tell whether the would-be-purchaser was 
worthy of the credit, or worthy of being trusted with the goods. It has 
served its purpose very well for the commercial houses. 

How a Credit Department is Useful to a Bank. 

The bank has credits to lend for a short time, and many men want 
the credits; but the bank should know, with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty, that the credit will be returned to it at the stated time; for its 
funds or credits are only held in trust for many individuals, firms and 
corporations who deposit in the bank and who will at some time want back 
what they have deposited; or, rather, its equivalent. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance that the bank’s officers should know very much 
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about the men to whom they loan the money, and know considerable 
about the collateral they take as security — not simply its market value, 
and the men whose names they take as indorsers. 

For a number of years it has been the custom of the banks to dis- 
count commercial paper; that is, paper which had been given to the mer- 
chants in payment of bills. It was usually considered safe, and was so 
because of the two or three names on it; but this paper is slowly passing 
out of existence. The modern business man has learned through the 
scientific workings of his credit department that the business paper is 
not so good a thing to have as it might seem to be, and this is the reason: 
The firm of Cook, Mott & Co. sold to George Rosse a bill of goods 
amounting to $758.75 on ninety days time, for which Rosse gave Cook, 
Mott & Co. a note for the full amount payable in ninety days; after 
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about six weeks passed the report came to the payees that Rosse was 
very shaky and was having trouble to make his payments, and there was 
a probability that he Would make an assignment. They held the note 
payable at a specified time and so could not take any action until it had 
matured; and when it did mature it was too late for any action to secure 
the payees. 

Conditions like this, which have arisen so frequently, are causing the 
wholesalers, manufacturers and jobbers to refuse to accept promissory 
notes in payment of bills and to prefer to carry their customers in open 
accounts so they can take immediate action to protect themselves when 
necessity arises. This has resulted in the banks having more drafts to 
handle for collection and more single-named paper to discount and more 
paper sold in the market by note brokers ; and this makes it necessary for 
the bank to have a credit department in which to collect and keep infor- 
mation concerning the parties whose paper they discount or are likely to 
discount. 

The trouble and expense it would be to a small bank to have its own 
credit department, which would be neither very complete or very extensive, 
4 
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has led the large banks to make their credit departments as complete 
and extensive as possible and give their correspondents the privilege of 
its use by calling on them for information concerning the parties whose 
paper they have bought or contemplate buying. 

To Thf. National Park Bank of New York: 
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its customers concerning the value of stocks and bonds for investment 
purposes, as well as discounts or purchases commercial paper, the credit 
department is of untold value — if it is properly conducted. 

Suggestions for Conducting the Department. 

The question naturally arises, How is a credit department properly 
conducted? To this question many answers might be given; a half dozen 
different men might give as many different ways; some simple and plain,, 
others elaborate and complicated, but each complete in its way. 
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Form 3. 



The Urst thing necessary is a man with brains of a good quality who 
know* how to use them. It will not do to take an ordinary drudge of a 
clerk and place him in charge of the department if it is to be of any 
service to the bank. If the purpose is to simply be able to say the bank 
has a credit department and a credit manager, it might answer for that 
much; but it would very likely prove to be practically useless; for while 
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the expense would not be large, there would be no adequate return for 
the outlay. Thus it would be a leakage. 

A bright man will find many ways to secure valuable information. 
There are a few bankers who are afraid to give information concerning 
those who keep accounts in their banks; they seem to have an idea that 

INTMOOUCIO «V "fib 

W CLV ' . ^ •AlAMCCS OTMCM WOC. 

•J ' «• * c-r. . ’ "9^. o -< ‘ *. ^ a, 




Form 4. 



the inquiring bank is asking simply to know whether the account is 
worth trying to get for their bank; but instead the information is for the 
records of the credit department. This spirit of narrowness, closeness 
and fear prevents the benefits of fraternity and co-operation from being 
realized among bankers to the degree that they should be for the mutual 
protection of the banks against schemers, frauds and forgeries. 

In gathering information the credit manager must use all the sources 
from which he can possibly get news; he must not depend entirely upon 
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Form 5. 

the dealings of the parties with the bank and the statements given to it, 
but the competitors of each party should be asked concerning the one 
about whom the information is wanted. It will not do to depend upon 
the reports from the commercial agencies; for while they may be good 
in some respects, they may be very poor and inaccurate in other ways. 

There is a credit office in New York City that is a great help to credit 
men in gathering information, because it has methods and facilities for 
gathering the latest and best reports. Its “scientific credit reporting” 
is “a product of evolution” and an “advance necessitated by modern com- 
munication.” By its methods the reports are kept constantly and auto- 
matically revised, so that the latest information is always available. It 
is not intended to do away with the credit department in the business 
house or the bank, but to assist them by getting information for them that 
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the managers could not get. Many banks and business houses are avail- 
ing themselves of its services. 

When securing statements from the merchants who are asking for 
loans, or from regular borrowers, the statements should be for specified 
recent dates; otherwise the statement given may be several months old 
and many losses might have been met since the date of the statement. 
The National banks’ statements, and those of some State banks, are 
required for certain recent dates as fixed by the Comptroller, or Superin- 
tendent of Banking, and the merchants have the benefit of these sworn 
statements. Under the business law of reciprocity the banks should re- 
ceive just as good as they give. The statements must be thoroughly 
analyzed by the credit manager by study and comparison; their weak- 
nesses watched for and their strong points noted — he must understand 
them fully. 

Forms for Gathering and Keeping the Information. 

The information secured from the statements and other sources should 
be tabulated in some way to be convenient and handy, so that it will not 
have to be hunted for when wanted. 
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Reverse or Forms 8, 4 and 6. 



In 1899 the members of the American Bankers’ Association in con- 
vention at Cleveland were led to recognize the need for banks to have 
credit departments; they then adopted uniform statement blanks, and 
other kindred forms, and authorized the secretary to furnish copies of 
the blanks to members. These forms have been prepared and are en- 
closed in envelopes marked “Exhibits Class A,” “Exhibits Class B,” and 
“Exhibits Class C.” They can be secured by applying to James R. 
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Reverse or Forms 6 and 7. 



Branch, Secretary of the American Bankers’ Association, Hanover Bank 
Building, New York city. The New York State Bankers’ Association 
also recently prepared forms for this purpose.* 
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Answered Enquiry from 
f A aJA. T*> o ~^- 
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See Letter Book ^ ° .A* Polio ^-5 

Form 8. 

After examination of several kinds of forms, I have concluded to 
present those in use by the National Park Bank in New York city, 
having obtained the permission of the bank to do so. 

* It should be stated that the figures here do not represent actual transactions, but are 
used for purposes of illustration only. 
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When an account is opened in the bank a slip like Form 1 is filled 
out and sent to the manager of the credit department. He then has a 
Library Bureau folder, 8% by 6% inches when folded, named for the 
account and filed in proper alphabetic order. It is then ready to receive 
any information that is secured concerning the individual, firm or cor- 
poration, and to be filed in its proper place. All sheets and forms are 
made to fit in this folder, either straight or folded. 

The form of statement is shown in Form 2. If the statement is from 
a firm or individual, a card like Form 8 is used to tabulate the informa- 
tion. This card is ruled, giving columns for the information from nine 
different statements to be listed on it. On the back of this form (and 
forms 4 and 5) are spaces for the average monthly balances and the 
yearly average for nine years. If the statement is from a bank Form 4 
is used. When a statement from a corporation is received a form like 
No. 5 is used on which to record the information. 
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It is not unusual for banks to buy paper from the brokers. The 
National Park Bank keeps a record of the statements of the parties whose 
paper they buy; if it is a corporation Form 6 is used; if a firm or in- 
dividual, Form 7 is used. On the back of Forms 6 and 7 are spaces for 
record of purchases, giving date when bought, amount, rate and when due. 

With each folder a blank sheet is kept for general information. In- 
quiries are frequently received concerning the standing of parties; a copy 
of the inquiry and reply is kept and a memorandum is made on a blank 
like Form 8 and filed in the folder. 

When an account is closed the credit department is notified on a blank 
like Form 9, and it is filed in the folder of the party whose account has 
been closed. 
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TRUST COMPANIES — THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 

BY CLAY HERRICK 

FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 

T HE necessary forms and records for the safe deposit department 
are comparatively few in number. The business of the department 
involves the renting of individual safes or boxes, and the caring 
for packages left for safe-keeping. In theory, the business is sim- 
ple; but experience demonstrates that complicated situations are apt to 
arise; and it is important that the few forms needed should be prepared 
with care, and those affecting the contract into which the company enters 
should be approved by competent counsel. The Trust Company Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association in 1904, and again in 1905, appoint- 
ed a special committee to report on various matters affecting the safe de- 
posit department, and including a compilation of forms. The reports of 
the two committees, bound under one cover, have been issued by the asso- 
ciation, and contain valuable information. The forms there given, thirty 
in number, provide for the needs of the largest companies, but of course 
include many that are not needed by the safe deposit department of the 
average trust company. A few of these forms, together with others col- 
lected from different sources, are given here. 

The identity of prospective customers of this department should be 
established with care. When the applicant is an entire stranger, some 
companies send to persons named as references a printed letter reading 
as follows : 

Dear Sir: — 

Mr. of , whose signature is attached, 

has mentioned you as a reference. If you consider as an honest 

and reliable person, will you kindly affix your signature and return to us 
at your earliest convenience ? It is understood and agreed by us that this 
will in no way make you liable for any damages. 

Yours very truly, 

•Manager. 

Sign here 

Signature of 

* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the Maga- 
zine. page 81. 
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Whatever the method used for the purpose, the company should sat- 
isfy itself that every applicant for a box in the vaults is the person he 
claims to be. Should he rent a box under an assumed name, in case of his 
death the company might be put to considerable expense and certainly 
would be put to some trouble, in determining to whom the box should be 
surrendered. It is also important that the customers of this department — 
as of all departments, for that matter — be known to be persons of ordi- 
nary honesty; for while every precaution is taken to conduct the business 
with care, the possible presence in the vaults of a designing and dishonest 
person involves too much risk for the company. 

Assuming a prospective customer of this department to have been iden- 
tified as a proper person to become a renter of a box in the company’s 
vaults, the first forms needed are the receipts mutually given by the com- 
pany and by the renter. The company gives a receipt for the payment 
of the rent of the box, a form of which with stub is shown in Figure 88. 




Upon the back of this form are printed the rules and regulations of the 
department, which the renter, by the acceptance of this receipt and by 
the terms of the receipt which he gives to the company (see Figure 89) > 
agrees to abide by. Some companies prefer not to print the rules and 
regulations on the back of the receipt, but simply to include in the receipt 
some such words as these: “Subject to the rules and regulations made by 
this company.” This is intended to include not only the present rules 
and regulations, but also any that the company may see fit to make in 
the future. 

When the keys are turned over to the renter, a receipt is taken from 
him, in which he acknowledges the receipt of the keys and agrees to the 
rules and regulations of the company. His signature to this receipt also 
serves as a means of identification in the future. For many obvious rea- 
sons, however, this should not be relied upon as the only means of identi- 
fication; and it is customary to record other information for this purpose. 
Such information may refer to personal appearance — height, complexion, 
color of hair and eyes and especially any visible scars or marked peculiari- 
ties. In the case of a person who continues to be a customer for a long 
term of years, however, such information may become a source of con- 
fusion, because one’s personal appearance may change. Of more value 
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are such facts as the date and place of birth, father’s name and mother’s 
maiden name. Many companies also give to each renter a password, 
although such passwords are rarely used, being easily forgotten, and of 
doubtful utility. Except in the cases of those who rarely visit their boxes, 
the attendants soon become familiar with the customers, so that resort to 
special means of identification is not needed. 




It is convenient to have this information recorded in the same place 
as the signature of the renter, and in the form shown in Figure 89 a card 
6 by 4 inches in size is used for the receipt from the renter and for his 
description. The card also contains the business address, the home ad- 
dress, the number of safe, the password, the date when rent becomes due, 
name of person who introduced the renter, and a form for surrender of 
the safe and keys. It also contains the signatures of the deputies, if any. 
These cards are filed in alphabetical order, and thus provide an index of 
the renters of safes. 

Very frequently the renter wishes to appoint some person or persons 
to be his deputy or deputies to have access to his box. It is convenient 
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to have such appointments on the same card as the signature and descrip- 
tion of the renter; and in the system here described the forms for the 
appointment of deputies, shown in Figure 90, are printed on the back of 
the card whose face is shown in Figure 89« Some companies have the 
appointment of deputies, in practically the same wording as shown in the 
figure, on a separate card which is filed alphabetically after the card 
which contains the renter’s signature. Information for the identification 
of the deputy should appear on the card which contains his appointment. 

Figure 91 shows a form used to revoke a deputy-ship. 

Figure 92 shows a safe deposit register in book form. As in the case 
of the card register, it contains on each sheet the signature and receipt 
of the renter, his identification, apppintment of deputy and final receipt. 
The book may be either permanently bound or in loose-leaf form. If 
permanently bound, a separate alphabetical index of renters will be 
needed. 

Where two or more persons rent a safe as joint tenants, in place of the 
form shown in Figure 89 there is used a card form which is identical with 
it except that the receipt for keys reads as follows: 
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“We hereby acknowledge to have received from The Blank Trust 

Company of Buffalo, New York, a receipt for rent of safe No. , with 

rules and regulations of said company. Also keys of said safe. 

And it is hereby understood and agreed as follows: viz., — Either of 
us may at any time surrender said safe without the presence of the other. 
Either of us shall have the power to deputize, in writing, any third party 
or parties to have access to the said safe, and the signature of only one of 
us shall be necessary to such deputation. And any such deputy or depu- 



rgo b 

Section Safi^0eposit Co. 



(City) 



(State) 



Sirs • 



Please lake -notice that from and after this 

date 57 . 



who ts my deputy on Safe N o—.L'X^b-.Hr.. tn the 

Vaults of your Company, rented by me, ts no 
longer authorised to have access to said Safe. 



Yours respectfully, 






This revocation will not be considered operative by 
the Company until acknowledged in writing as received 
t?y them 



Pig. 91.— Form poh Kevoking Deputyship. 



ties shall also have full power to surrender said safe at any time. The 
authority of such deputy or deputies shall continue until written notice to 
the contrary is given The Blank Trust Company, of Buffalo, New York, 
by the one signing such deputation. And the survivor of us shall have 
all the powers and rights in respect of said safe that both, or either of us, 
can exercise during our joint lives/* 

A shorter form, used for the same purpose, reads as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, agree to the rules and regulations of the Sec- 
tion Safe Deposit Company, in force at this date, and such reasonable 
rules and regulations as may be hereafter adopted. And we agree to hire 
and hold safe number as joint tenants, the survivor or survivors to 
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have access thereto in case of death of either, but either has the power to 
appoint a deputy. Either of the tenants has the right to surrender the 
safe.” 

Where the safe is rented by a corporation, the same form of receipt 
as that given by individuals may be used, but it becomes necessary to 



Safe Deposit Register. 




have, in addition to the receipt, an appointment of the party or parties 
who are to represent the corporation in access to the safe. For this pur- 
pose a certified copy of the resolution of the corporation is desirable, and 
the following is a form used: 
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"To the Section Safe Deposit Company : 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Ham and Sandwich 
Company, held at its office on the 9th day of February, 

1906, the following resolution was adopted: ‘Resolved, That 

shall have the right of access to the safe (No. ) in the vaults of the 

Section Safe Deposit Company, standing in the name of this company.’ 
(Signed) 



(Seal) 



Received, 



Secretary. 
-190 ” 



President. 
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This resolution may name certain individuals in person, or it may name 
the officer or officers of the corporation who are to have access to the safe. 
In the latter case, there will also be needed a certified list of the officers 
of such corporation, which list must be refiled as often as the corporation 
holds an election. 




THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 

Fio. 96 .- Card Ledger, with Tab. 



For the record of cash transactions the only forms necessary are a 
Cash Book for receipts only (no cash being paid out in this department, 
except for occasional rebates), and cards, or books if preferred, for the 




Fio. 9 ®.— Tickler Page. 



ledger accounts of renters. Figure 93 shows a form of Cash Book. At 
the close of the day’s business (or, in practice, at the beginning of the 
next day) the cash received during the day is deposited in the banking 
5 
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department to the credit of this department; the amount of such deposit 
being shown in the column headed “Amount Deposited." 

For the ledger accounts with customers of this department card led- 
gers are generally used. A form of such a card ledger is shown in Figure 
94. The size of the card is 6 by 4 inches. The record is con- 
tinued, if necessary, on the back of the card, which is ruled in the same 
way. These cards are filed in a case according to due dates of rent, and 
thus constitute the tickler of the department. Instead of this plan, how- 
ever, some companies have the cards prepared with a tab at the top of 
each upon which is printed the name of the month during which the rent 
expires. The tab for the January cards is at the left upper corner of the 
card, and that on the December card is at the right upper corner. The 
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Fig. 97 .- Safe Register. 



tabs on the cards for the intermediate months are arranged in order be- 
tween these, so that when the case is filled with cards the eye may by 
glancing at the tops of the cards pick out those containing expirations 
for any given month. A sample of this card for the month of February 
is shown in Figure 95. Under this plan the cards are arranged in the 
numerical order of the safe numbers ; and the tabs at the tops of the cards 
serve as ticklers. Towards the last of each month the cards for the fol- 
lowing month are looked over, bills for renewal are made out, and the 
cards replaced. The bills are made out in duplicate, one copy being 
mailed to the renter, while one is kept by the teller who receives rent pay- 
ments, serving as his memorandum of rents due. 
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SAFE NUMBER 974 - RENTAL PER ANNUM. 
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Pig. 98.— Safe Register, in Card Form. 



Some companies prefer to have the department tickler in book form, 
as shown in Figure 96 . This book is indexed by years and months. 

It is desirable to have a record showing the history of each safe, and 
for this purpose the Safe Register, shown in Figure 97, is used. As will 
be seen, this record shows at any time what safes are unrented, and who 
are the present holders of rented safes, as well as who was the renter of 
any given safe at any given date. 
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VISITORS’ REGISTER-SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 
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Fig. 99. — Visitors* Register. 



Figure 98 shows a card form for this same record. These cards are 
filed in cases having index cards for every ten numbers. The tab at the 
top of the card shows the last figure of the number, so that the card may 
be easily picked out after the index card is located. Thus, the card shown 
in the figure would be the fourth card filed after the index card 970. In 
addition to the information called for in the form shown in Figure 97, it 
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provides for the record of the number of the lock on the safe, and the date 
when the keys were changed. This last memorandum has reference to 
the practice of the most careful companies, of changing the keys to a 
safe every time the renter is changed, so that in case duplicates of the 
keys have been made, they will be useless as a means of gaining access 
to the safe. This is an example of the extreme care taken to provide 
against any possible contingency that might occasion loss to a customer 
through negligence on the part of the company. 

Most companies keep a Visitors’ Register, a form of which is shown 
in Figure 99« In this book the attendants make record of every visit that 
is made to the safe deposit vaults by customers or by employees or officers 




having safes. The word “Room” at the top of the last column refers to 
the coupon room to which the visitor retires with his box. The value of 
this memorandum lies in the fact that customers frequently are so careless 
as to leave articles of value in the coupon room when they replace their 
boxes in the vault. Before another person is admitted to the coupon room, 
the attendant examines it for any articles that may have been left; and 
if he finds any, the Visitors’ Register shows to whom they belong. It 
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will be seen that from this record the company can learn just what visits 
have been made to any given safe, by whom they were made, and the 
other particulars shown in the figure. This information is frequently of 
great value. 

Some companies have the bookkeeping for this department done in 
the department, while others, especially the larger ones, have the records 
involving cash kept in another department. If the latter plan is followed, 
it is necessary to have a set of debit, credit and memorandum slips for 




bookkeeping information. These include rental tickets, giving full infor- 
mation when a safe is rented, surrender tickets, for use when a safe is 
surrendered, credit slips for payments, etc. The exact forms of these 
tickets will depend upon the particular system of the company using 
them. This department also needs other simple forms, such as bill-heads. 

The Storage Department. 

As already stated, in addition to the renting of safes, this department 
undertakes the storage of articles in separate packages, varying from 
envelopes containing an insurance policy to trunks or chests containing 
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silverware, books or other bulky valuables. This business is simpler than 
that of renting safes, involves fewer forms, and necessitates fewer precau- 
tions, the responsibility of the company being well-defined. The customer 
is given a receipt, which is sometimes called a Certificate of Deposit, and 
sometimes a Storage Receipt, a form of which is shown in Figure 100. 
The back of this receipt contains the printed conditions and regulations 
of the company governing storage of valuables, and a receipt to be signed 
when the package is taken and the certificate of deposit surrendered. 
These Conditions and Regulations read as follows: 



DATE or 
ACCESS TO 
PACKAGE BY 
DEPOSITOR 


PACKAGE 

temporarily 

REMOVEOANO 

certificate 
SURRENDERED 
BY DEPOSITOR 


PACKAGE 
RETURNEO 
AND CERTIFI- 
CATE RE 
CEIVEO BY 
DEPOSITOR 


The UNOERSIGNEO HEREBY ACKNOWLEDGES The TRANSACTIONS 
INDICATED BY THE HEADINGS OVER ThE DATES RECCROEO 


'HlbjoS 
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Fio. 103.— Package Record. 
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Fig. 104.— Rental, Renewal and Surrender Book. 



1. It is agreed by the depositor that no money, certificates of stock, 
registered or coupon bonds or other negotiable securities are contained in 
this deposit. 

2. In case of loss of deposit through its fault or negligence, the 
option is reserved to the company of either paying for it, at the valuation 
specified by the depositor, or of replacing it in kind or amount. 
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3. This certificate is not transferable except by assignment endorsed 
hereon and approved by the company. 

4. If the whole or any part of this deposit shall be withrawn before 
the expiration of the specified period, no portion of the charge shall be 
returned, and if continued longer, it shall be deemed a renewal of the 
deposit on the same terms, for which a like rate shall be chargeable. 

5. This certificate must be presented upon the withdrawal of the 
deposit or any part thereof. 

_ MAIN OFFICE 
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Fio. 10ft.— Daily Report. 



These receipts are bound in book form, and are numbered consecu- 
tively. 

The stub of this receipt should contain the same description of the 
package as that given in the body of the receipt. If the package is left 
for a longer period than that provided for in the certificate of deposit, 
upon payment of the rent for the longer storage, a renewal receipt is given 
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in the form shown in Figure 101. At the time that the customer receives 
his certificate of deposit of the package, he signs a receipt for same, in 
the form shown at the top of Figure 102. This form, which is similar to 
that used for the receipt for keys to a safe, shown in Figure 89> also 
provides for the appointment of a deputy, and contains places for the 
description of the depositor and for that of his deputy, and other informa- 
tion as shown. On the back of the card — which is 6 by 4 inches in size — 
provision is made for the history of the package from the time it is received 
by the company until it is finally delivered. (See Figure 108.) 

The ledger card f or the record of cash transactions regarding packages 
left for storage is practically the same as that used in the renting of safes, 
shown in Figure 94; the only difference being that the words “Package 
No. M are substituted for the words “Safe No. .” It is custom- 

ary, however, to have the two sets of cards of different colors. 

Some companies use what is called the “Rental, Renewal and Sur- 
render Book,” a form of which is shown in Figure 104. This is intended 
to give a naming account of the business done by the department. It 
shows the business transacted during any given period, and provides a 
means of comparing the growth of the company from time to time. 

This department sends to the general bookkeeper a daily report, which, 
together with the reports from all of the other departments, is placed each 
morning on the desk of the President or the executive head of the com- 
pany. This report shows the number of safes rented during the day, the 
number surrendered, the number of packages received and the number 
surrendered, a statement of the number of visitors to the vault during the 
day, and a comparative statement of the number of safes rented, packages 
in storage and current earnings. A form of such a report, adapted, of 
course, to the needs of the company which uses it, is shown in Figure 105. 
Monthly, semi-annual and annual statements of the same character are 
also prepared. 

( To be continued.) 



TRUST COMPANIES IN WISCONSIN. 

A CCORDING to the Commissioner of Banking, the laws governing 
trust companies in Wisconsin give rather indefinite powers to do 
business usually done by such companies, but section 1791 of the 
Statutes of 1898, as amended, provides that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as giving it (such corporation) the right to issue bills 
to circulate as money, buy or sell bank exchange or do a banking busi- 
ness. One of the trust companies having in contemplation the estab- 
lishment of a savings department submitted to the State Banking Depart- 
ment the question whether such would be within the powers granted to 
trust companies, and the question was referred to the Attorney-General of 
Wisconsin. In his opinion the Attorney-General held that, under the law, 
trust companies have no right to receive savings deposits, or deposits for 
which they issue certificates, and on which they promise to pay interest. 
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THE NEW CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 



The importance of the work before the special currency committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York is indicated by the 
deliberation with which Mr. Jesup, President of the Chamber, proceeded 
in the appointment of the committee. To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff is due 
the credit of inaugurating the new movement to put the bank-note cur- 
rency upon a sounder basis. The address of Mr. Schiff before the Cham- 
ber, which attracted so much attention throughout the world, was followed 
by a report by the regular committee of the Chamber of Commerce on 
Finance, which Mr. Schiff did not consider adequate to the subject. This 
report was accordingly placed on file at the February meeting of the 
Chamber and a resolution adopted, upon the motion of Mr. Schiff, that 
the President of the Chamber name five of its members to take up the 
subject of currency reform. This resolution was adopted with practical 
unanimity. Mr. Jesup consulted several leading members of the Cham- 
ber, like ex-Secretary Gage, President of the United States Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, and ex-Comptroller Hepburn, President of the Chase 
National Bank, of New York, before making his selections. As a result 
he finally announced, on March 6, the appointment of the following gen- 
tlemen as members of the committee: John Claflin, Isidor Straus, Dumont 
Clarke, Frank A. Vanderlip, Charles A. Conant. 

The three banking members — Messrs. Clarke, Vanderlip and Conant 
— are representative, in a sense, of the most important banking groups; 
while the large business interests of Messrs. Claflin and Straus are en- 
tirely apart from the financial projects of Wall Street, except as the two 
are linked in the general prosperity of the country. 

Mr. John Claflin is head of the H. B. Claflin Company, and son of 
the founder of the house. He is a New York man by birth and education, 
but his extensive travels, keen observation, and wide acquaintance have 
given him a standing and reputation in New York similar in many re- 
spects to that attained in the West by Marshall Field. 

Isidor Straus, of the house of R. H. Macy & Co., although of foreign 
birth, has been a New Yorker since boyhood and has attained a com- 
manding position in the New York mercantile world. Like Mr. Claflin, 
he is qualified to speak of the currency needs of the country from his 
wide practical business experience. Mr. Straus has also given much 
study to economic subjects and had an opportunity to apply the results 
of ibis study in a practical way as the intimate friend of President Cleve- 
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land, and a member of Congress during the trying times of the panic 
of 1893. It was largely his influence which led President Cleveland to 
call Congress in extra session in August, 1893, for the repeal of the 
Sherman silver law. In Congress Mr. Straus was the intimate friend 
and associate of William L. Wilson, the author of the Wilson tariff bill. 
The practical business experience of Mr. Straus was often availed of by 
Mr. Wilson and his associates in the delicate situations which arose during 
the discussion of the tariff and financial bills in that stormy session of 
Congress. 

It is almost enough to say of Mr. Dumont Clarke, that he is President 
of the American Exchange National Bank. It was over this bank that 
the late George F. Coe presided for so many years, with Mr. Clarke as 
his Vice-President, and by his training and public spirit directed in a 
large measure the thought of New York bankers on currency matters, 
their cordial support of the Federal Government in its hour of need, and 
the policy of the New York Clearing-House in great emergencies. Taught 
in such a school, Mr. Clarke will be a valuable member of the new com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Vanderlip and Mr. Conant are more recent comers in New York, 
but both have given special study to currency and economic questions, 
which is likely to make them useful members of the committee. Mr. 
Vanderlip was private secretary to Secretary Gage, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from 1897 to 1901. His remarkable capacity for 
organization attracted the attention of New York bankers and he resigned 
his Treasury position on February 26, 1901, to become Vice-President of 
the National City Bank. 

Mr. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, needs little 
introduction to the readers of The Bankers' Magazine, who have had 
many opportunities for perusing his carefully-reasoned articles on mone- 
tary subjects. After working in Washington with the Indianapolis 
Monetary Committee and contributing his share toward the enactment of 
the Gold Standard Law of 1900, he has become in recent years a sort of 
international authority on monetary matters. He was asked by Secretary 
Root to visit the Philippines in order to report on the coinage system there, 
and the law finally passed bore so distinctly the impress of his ideas that 
the people in the Islands have insisted on calling the coins “Conants.” 
His reputation in organizing the currency system of the Philippines led 
to an invitation from the Government of Mexico to consult with their 
Monetary Commission in the spring of 1903, and this was followed by his 
appointment by President Roosevelt as a member of the Commission on 
International Exchange, which visited Europe in the summer of 1903 to 
seek harmony of action among the governments having dependencies in 
the Orient. Mr. Conant has recently published a book in two volumes, 
“The Principles of Money and Banking/' which has been accepted by 
many critics as the standard work on this subject. 

The new committee, therefore, is evidently well equipped for practical 
work, and important results may be expected from its deliberations. 
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Several of its members were active supporters of the Indianapolis move- 
ment of a few years ago which secured the gold standard law and did 
much to develop sound public opinion. The new committee is likely to 
consider the subject more directly than the Indianapolis committee from 
the practical side of what can be actually accomplished than from the 
theoretical side of what ought to be done; and for this reason practical 
results may be hoped from its work. 



AS TO ECONOMIC TRUTH. 

W ILLIAM J. BRYAN, twice a candidate for the Presidency, has 
been journeying around the world lately. At Hong Kong he 
paused long enough to smite the trusts by writing a letter an- 
nouncing his resignation as a trustee of Illinois College, his alma mater . 
He declared that he would not serve a school where the board of trustees 
favored accepting funds from “Carnegie or other trust owners who are 
attempting to subsidize the colleges of America to prevent the teaching 
of economic truth.** 

Mr. Bryan has just cause for indignation against those who would 
“prevent the teaching of economic truth;** that is, “economic truth*’ of the 
16 to 1 kind. His real grievance, however, is against the multiplication 
table. 

BRANCH BANKS IN NEW YORK CITY. 

S TATE banks in New York City enjoy a privilege that is denied simi- 
lar institutions elsewhere in the State and that the National banks 
do not possess at all. The trust companies are also establishing 
branches. In his recent annual report, the Superintendent of the New 
York State Banking Department thus refers to branch banking: 

“Branches of banks of deposit and discount and of trust companies 
are multiplying more rapidly than has seemed to me expedient. But 
as advised by the Attorney-General, I have nothing whatever to say with 
regard to the opening of a branch by a trust company, nor any power 
to refuse approval upon an application by a solvent bank in the city of 
New Y'ork to open a branch office. If the Superintendent of Banks should 
be clothed, as he is, with the discretion to deny authorization to a new 
trust company, he certainly ought to possess the right to regulate the 
opening of branches of trust companies. 

“The privilege given by the Banking Law to banks in the City of New 
York to open branches ought, in my judgment, to be modified. Either 
the requirement for ‘approval* by the Superintendent of Banks should be 
given unmistakably the significance which the word itself suggests, or, 
what would probably be better, it should be provided by law that no bank 
having a capital of less than half a million dollars shall be permitted to 
have any branch office at all, and that for every branch after the first a 
bank must have at least one hundred thousand dollars capital in excess 
of the original half million.’* 
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NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 



S OME interesting facts relating to the Savings banks of New York 
State are given in the annual report of the Superintendent of the 
State Banking Department, dealing with those institutions. It is 
shown that the Savings banks, which in 1905 first yielded primacy to the 
trust companies in the aggregate of resources, have now regained their 
former ascendency. On January 1, 1905, the total resources of the trust 
companies were $1,864,016,015, and of the Savings banks $1,311,993,505 
— an advantage of over $52,000,000 on the part of the trust companies. 
On January 1, 1906, the aggregate resources of the trust companies were 
$1,312,799,130, and of the Savings banks $1,405,800,904.84, or more 
than $93,000,000 in excess of the trust company totals. 

Deposits increased $93,775,724.70 in the last year — the largest gain 
by more than $22,000,000 ever reported in a single year. The addition 
to the number of open accounts is also unprecedented. In the opinion of 
Superintendent Kilburn the great showing made by the Savings banks’ 
reports means, not an increasing use of these institutions by those whom 
they are not intended to serve, but rather a marked betterment in the 
condition of the masses of the people. 

These items from the summary of the reports of the Savings banks 



for the past two years are of interest: 








1905. 


1906. 


Gain in open accounts 


77,972.00 


126,244.00 


Gain in resources 


$73,193,036.56 


$93,807,399-67 


Gain in amount due depositors 


67,301,198.80 


93,775,724.70 


Gain in market value surplus 


5,804,690.22 


980,658.37 


Gain in par value surplus 


3,482,870.12 


4,224,109-70 


Gain in interest credited 


3,087,585.94 


3,238,014.99 


Gain in amount deposited during year . . 


24,699,413.82 


51,116,525.95 


Increase in amount withdrawn during 






year 


13,981,278.53 


28,415,477.84 


Gain in number of deposits received 






during the year 


19,622 


414,056 


Increase in number of payments to 






depositors during the year 


221,721 


*3 7,909 



. * Decrease. 
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Condition of the Savings Banks. 

The condition of the Savings banks in the aggregate, on the morning 
of the first day of January, 1906, as shown by their reports, is thus 
summarized : 



Resources. 



Bonds and mortgages 

STOCK AND BOND 

United States 

District of Columbia 

New York State 

Bonds of other States 

Bonds of cities in other States .... 

Bonds of cities in this State 

Bonds of counties in this State. . . . 

Bonds of towns in this State 

Bonds of villages in this State .... 
Bonds of school districts in this State 
Railroad mortgage bonds 



$639,742,227.66 

INVESTMENTS. 

$10,440,180.00 

2,694,800.00 

713,000.00 

54,633,758.93 

118,766,699.15 

175,966,315.54 

18,791,683.07 

7,249,308,69 

14,700,922.52 

4,117,982.80 

216,166,798.00 



Total par value of stocks and bonds $624,241,448.70 



Amount of stocks and bonds at cost $671,333,446.29 



Estimated market value of stocks and bonds 651,722,290.81 

Loans on pledge of securities 4,059,385.00 

Banking houses and lots at estimated market value. . . 11,941,672.25 

Other real estate at estimated market value 3,473,736.33 

Cash on deposit in banks and* trust companies 69,547,895.11 

Cash on hand 9,393,609-79 

Total of collectible interest 15,434,669.87 

Other assets 485,418.02 



Total resources 



$1,405,800,904.84 



Liabilities. 

Amouilt due depositors $1,292,358,866.96 

Other liabilities 607,612.96 

Surplus on market value of stocks and bonds 112,834,424.92 

Total liabilities $1,405,800,904.84 

Surplus on par value of stocks and bonds $85,282,733.61 
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Statistical. 

Number of open accounts 2,569,779 

Number of accounts opened or reopened during year. . 521,081 

Number of accounts closed during year 394,834 

Total number of deposits received during the year. . . . 4,095,706 

Total number of payments to depositors during year 2,829,492 

Amount deposited during the year, not including inter- 
est credited $381,750,658.45 

Amount withdrawn during the year 331,261,461.99 

Amount of interest credited and paid during the year 43,167,631.68 

Salaries paid for the year 2,231,658,87 

Expenses other than salaries for the year 2,324,915.53 



The amount realized by the State in 1905 from the tax on the surplus 
of Savings banks was $719,535.37, which is $51,939*57 under the amount 
received in 1903. The decrease is due to refunds by the State under the 
decision of the Court of Appeals, construing the franchise tax law more 
favorably to the banks than the Comptroller had done. 

The total expenses of the Savings banks for the year 1905, including 
salaries, taxes, insurance, rents and every item of administration, were 
$4,556,574.40, or $116,548.59 more than for the year preceding. The 
percentage of expenses for the year to total resources was under one-third 
of one per cent., or $3.24 to each $1,000 of assets, a reduction of fifteen 
cents from 1904. 

The number of Savings banks reporting on January 1, 1906, was 130, 
an increase of one from 1904. 



BENEFICENT WORK OF THE SAVINGS BANKS. 

W HAT a valuable work is being performed by the Savings banks is 
well illustrated by the following quotation from the last annual 
report of the Bank Examiner of the State of Maine : 

“Savings banks are designed to serve as depositories for the savings 
of the people until the individual accumulations reach such proportions 
that they can be independently invested, or until needed for the purposes 
for which accumulated. For example, during the present year the de- 
posits, including dividends credited, have been $17,213,402.82, and the 
withdrawals $14,784,761.03. Unfortunately, in the earlier years of these 
institutions the statistical figures are so incomplete that it is impossible 
to ascertain the exact amount of business done. During the past ten 
years, however, there has been deposited, including dividends paid, $148,- 
436,652.92, while $125,697,608.16 has been withdrawn and used by the 
persons to whom it belonged. These figures assume still more astonish- 
ing proportions as this period of investigation is extended. A conserva- 
tive estimate w r ould place the amount of funds thus handled by the 
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Savings banks since first placed under charge of this department, fifty 
years ago, at more than four hundred million dollars. Again, the increase 
in deposits during the past ten years has been $22,789*044.76, — over two 
and one-quarter millions of dollars annually added to the wealth of the 
State by the accumulation remaining in these institutions. While the 
prime object of Savings banks is safely to keep the principal, subject to 
the needs of depositors, yet they have also earned and distributed, during 
that time, net profits far in excess of those in almost any other business 
or industry within our State. The dividends paid during the past twenty- 
five years, beginning with 1881, amount to $46,138,549.54. While the 
exact figures cannot be obtained for the full period of fifty years, it is 
safe to estimate that the total dividends paid during that time will exceed 
sixty million dollars. Further, in 1872 a State tax was first levied upon 
these institutions. Since that time they have paid into the State treasury 
$10,438,520.00, — a considerable portion of the revenues of the State. 
All this has been done, and during the same time the direct loss to de- 
positors has been only $783,091-75, — an amount less than three months' 
present earnings." 



CHANGE IN THE CHARACTER OF INVESTMENTS. 

A N interesting comparison of the various classes of investments of the 
Maine Savings banks is presented in the last annual report of 
Fremont E. Timberlake, Bank Examiner for that State. This 
comparison is presented in tabulated form below: 



Classes of Investments. 


1865 . 


1875 . 


1885 . 


1895 . 


1905 . 


United States and municipal bonds 


5 2.82 


82.85 


44.11 


34.87 


29.29 


Railroad bonds and stocks 


4.99 


13.15 


14.26 


27 .83 


48.54 


Corporation bonds and stocks 






3.54 


7.15 


5.34 


Bank stocks 


7.88 


2.79 


4.57 


4.57 i 


2.36 


Loans. 


30.92 


45.21 


26.40 


21.78 ; 


15.86 


Real estate 


.68 


1.13 


3.04 


1.65 


1.52 


Cash 


2.87 


2.77 


2.72 


1.70 


1.55 


Other resources 


.64 


2.60 


1.36 


.95 1 


.54 



Commenting on the changes in the character of investments that have 
taken place, the Bank Examiner says: 

"In the above table, the corporation bonds and stocks for 1865 are 
included with other resources; the corporation bonds and stocks, and 
loans to municipalities and corporations for 1875 with other resources; 
and the railroad stocks for 1885 with corporation stocks. 

An examination of the above table discloses the trend of investments 
during the fifty years covered by this investigation. In the earlier years, 
investments were confined almost wholly to municipal bonds and loans, — 
the latter being largely loans upon mortgages of real estate. This will 
explain why the investments in mortgages of real estate were at one time 
limited by law to seventy-five per cent., and afterwards to fifty per cent, 
of the amount of deposits. There has been no radical variation during 
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any one period covered by the investigation. The proportions have grad- 
ually changed until now the greater holdings are in railroad and corpora- 
tion securities. Attention is also called to the fact that nearly all of these 
classes have increased in amount, notwithstanding the proportion of that 
holding is in some instances much less than formerly — the only excep- 
tions being in United States bonds and loans on mortgages of real estate. 

In the reports of this department it has frequently been urged that a 
due proportion should be maintained between these various classes of in- 
vestments in the several banks, as in a diversity of investments appears 
to lie their safety and success in the future. It cannot be urged too strong- 
ly that the quality of these investments should be maintained at the high- 
est possible standard. At the same time, it is necessary to realize sufficient 
income therefrom to pay dividends that will continue to attract depositors. 
It is a matter of regret that the percentage of the public funds held is so 
much less than formerly. This is largely due to the fact that they cannot 
be obtained upon any reasonable interest basis, in sufficient quantities to 
meet the increasing demands of our banks. The market for such securi- 
ties has been widely extended during the past twenty-five years. In all 
other States having mutual Savings banks there has been the same in- 
creasing demand as in this State. The enormous accumulations in the life 
insurance companies are also absorbing large amounts of these securities. 
The central West formerly looked to the East for a market for its muni- 
cipal bonds, a large portion of which are now carried locally. For such 
reasons, the gradual change in the classes of investments held by our 
banks has to some extent been forced by conditions that have arisen, and 
does not come from any change in the views of the trustees who have 
their affairs in charge. While the opportunities for good investments have 
thus diminished and the amount of accumulations to be invested have 
largely increased, the restrictions and limitations upon investments have 
remained the same. 

It seems desirable that all interested in these institutions should care- 
fully consider the advisability of extending the limitations of the present 
law regulating investments in municipal funds, both by adding thereto 
new States and by reducing the present limits of population. The present 
law cannot be changed until the legislature again meets, and another re- 
port of this department will be presented before that time. It is thought 
advisable, however, to call attention to this matter now, so that all interests 
involved may have an opportunity to give it careful consideration. Other 
changes in this law have frequently been suggested, making certain classes 
of corporation bonds legal investments, but they have never met with the 
approval of this department. It would be unwise in any way to extend 
the present limitations by permitting investments in* a lower grade of 
securities, on account of their promising a larger income. The income 
basis upon which a bond can be purchased is the most accurate test of its 
safety. The first and essential consideration should be the safety of the 
principal and not the amount of income." 
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EXPENSE OF HANDLING DEPOSITS. 

L UTHER A. COBB, Inspector of Finance for the State of Vermont, 
in his last annual report states that the average expense of caring 
for each $1,000 of deposits in the Savings banks for the past year 
was $4.02, and the average expense for each $1,000 deposits of trust com- 
panies was $8.08. 

The Savings banks paid the following rates of interest on deposits: 
Two paid four per cent.; one paid three and three-fourths per cent.; 
seventeen paid three and one-half per cent.; one paid three and one- 
fourth per cent; one paid three per cent. 

Of the trust companies six paid three and one-half per cent., and 
fifteen paid three per cent, to depositors. The trust companies also paid 
dividends to stockholders ranging from three to twenty per cent., and 
amounting in all to $76,625. 



BELOIT (WIS.) SAVINGS BANK. 

T WENTY-five years ago Hon. S. T. Merrill established the Beloit 
Savings Bank at Beloit, Wisconsin. Its deposits have grown 
steadily until they now amount to a million dollars, belonging to 
5,288 depositors. 

Mr. Merrill is known as the Father of Mutual Savings Institutions in 
Wisconsin. While a member of the Legislature of that State, in 1876, 
he secured the passage of an act providing for the organization of such 
institutions. 



AUDITING FOR SAVINGS BANKS. 

A UDITING is necessary to the prudent management of a Savings 
bank as well as to a commercial bank. This is recognized by the 
Metropolitan Savings Bank, of Baltimore, whose statement of 
December 1 last contains a letter from Messrs. Loomis, Conant & Co., 
certified public accountants, of New York, giving the results of a careful 
examination of the bank. The aggregate market value of stocks and 
bonds held as investments was found to be largely in excess of the amount 
carried on the books, the total amount of the resources greatly in excess 
of liabilities, and the books of the bank are systematically kept. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank had, at the date of the report men- 
tioned, deposits of $4,886,147. 

In having its accounts audited and securities examined by certified 
public accountants the bank shows a careful regard for the interests of 
depositors. 

6 
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ADVERTISING FOR TRUST BUSINESS. 

Every trust company is interested in the methods adopted by other 
companies in educating the public in the various ways in which th**y may 
avail themselves of the functions placed at their disposal, especially when 
these methods have proved successful. The success of the Lincoln Trust 
Co. of New York gives added interest to the views of Secretary Frederick 
Phillips of that company, who is in charge of its publicity department, as 
outlined in Printers* Ink. 

“The subject,** says Mr. Phillips, “is one that is most interesting, when 
considered from a theoretical standpoint. For what has actually 
been done is not so instructive as a consideration of what might be done. 
We should like to see more attention given to advertising the trust com- 
pany idea, for no matter what company exploits it for securing fiduciary 
business, there will be a general benefit to all trust institutions. 

“Practically, the Lincoln Trust Company has employed newspaper 
advertising to spread the trust company idea, as well as cards in trolley 
cars. These give general publicity and bring some inquiries that aid in 
the distribution of booklets treating various phases of our fiduciary de- 
partment. Booklets have also been distributed by mail to lists of persons 
whose business standing and property interests indicate them as prospec- 
tive clients for our fiduciary department, and in connection with this ad- 
vertising we carry on active solicitation. The latter, after all, is the most 
effective method of getting fiduciary business. Newspapers and literature 
may discover prospective clients, but the best business is secured by 
solicitation. 

“One of our booklets is a summary of the laws of inheritance of New 
York State, dealing with wills, descent of property, etc., and showing how 
the trust company can render services in connection with estates. Another 
summarizes the New York State laws safeguarding trust companies. In 
speaking of these institutions, it must be remembered that New York and 
Massachusetts have probably the most conservative laws for their control 
of any State in the Union. New York trust companies are forbidden to 
conduct savings departments, for example, and are restricted in their 
investments of trust funds as closely as the New York savings banks. 
They must make a quarterly report to the superintendent of banks, submit 
to an annual examination without notice, and furnish two semi-annual 
directors* reports to the banking department — altogether they furnish 
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eight separate reports every year. In no instance has there been a loss of 
a single dollar of deposits to any fiduciary client of a New York trust 
.company, and in nearly one hundred years there have been only three 
failures of such institutions in New York State. No class of corporations 
chartered by the State is so carefully watched, and the safety of these 
institutions is due to the supervision of the State even more than to con- 
servative management. Educational literature, dealing with these safe- 
guards, written in a dignified tone, has an unmistakable influence in bring- 
ing fiduciary business, and in leading people to think of trust companies 
in connection with their affairs. It backs up personal representation and 
also prepares the way for it. 

“One form of advertising we have scrupulously avoided — the sort that 
is probably familiar to all financial men in advertisements headed, ‘Your 
Will!’ or ‘If You Should Die To-night?' There has been a good deal of 
bad taste exhibited along this line. Advertising that impresses upon read- 
ers the notion that they have to die in order to benefit by a trust company's 
services lacks, furthermore, the ring of conviction. The Lincoln Trust 
Company has sought to develop and advertise forms of fiduciary service 
that appeal to the living. Several of these are treated in booklets by 
themselves, and have advantages in attracting clients who might not be 
won over by the more familiar forms of service. 

“One of these is the Cumulative Trust Estate, offering a form of pro- 
tection for the dependents of men who are not eligible for life insurance. 
A man may create one of these cumulative trust estates by depositing 
with us an amount as small as $100. They can be created by men or 
women, and persons of all ages. The money is invested at interest and 
held for the beneficiaries designed by the creator, and the latter deposits 
from time to time any convenient sum exceeding $25. When payments 
are made regularly as life insurance premiums would be, these estates 
compare favorably with, insurance, and in cases where the creator is over 
fifty a cumulative trust estate will be found to yield more than life in- 
surance. Where insurance premiums are not paid, the policy lapses, but 
an estate of this character goes on if payments stop. Policies are often 
reduced through loans, but a cumulative trust estate must be kept intact — 
it cannot be assigned nor attached by creditors. Such an estate may be 
created for the benefit of a child, to be paid over when it comes of age, 
whether the creator is living or not. Or the income may be paid through 
the child's life, or an estate may be made for the benefit of a wife or an 
incompetent adult. As a feature of service for advertising, the cumulative 
trust estate offers many convincing arguments, and has genuine advan- 
tages over life insurance and savings banks. 

“Another feature of trust service that figures in our advertising are 
the Insurance Trust Estates. These are for men who hold life insurance 
policies, and are designed to safeguard the estate created by life insur- 
ance after the death of the insured. A deed of trust is made, appointing 
the company trustee for the proceeds of policies, which, on death of the 
insured, are paid over to the company to be invested. An insurance es- 
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tate can be apportioned according to the wishes of the policy-holder, its 
income being paid to his wife during her life and to his children there- 
after. It safeguards the proceeds of insurance and makes protection 
doubly sure. Instead of the perplexities of control of money, often left 
with insurance to a woman or children of no business experience, the in- 
sured leaves an income, supervised by a corporation that is perpetual. 

“Another form of fiduciary service that lends itself to advertising is 
the care of funds of churches, benevolent societies, etc. Every day, al- 
most, the newspapers contain notices that trustees have absconded, or 
that some upright man of business, acting as co-trustee, has been involved 
by dishonesty of his partner in a trust. With such newspaper items, 
reproduced in folders, it is possible to make advertising literature of a 
most direct and convincing sort. We have used some of them in that 
way, but feel hesitation in going far with a form of publicity that is 
too often in bad taste. Scare arguments are not in keeping with the dig- 
nity of a fiduciary company. 

“The best advertising for fiduciary business is that which comes from 
what we might call the ‘pleased purchaser *• — that is, the profitable admin- 
istration of an estate by a trust company. Only a very small proportion 
of the estates probated in New York City pass into the hands of trust 
companies, because the trust company idea is not as yet generally under- 
stood. But each estate successfully administered creates comment and 
brings others. By good management it is possible for a trust company to 
make small estates produce a very satisfactory rate of interest — an income 
unquestionably beyond what would be produced by private administra- 
tion. When we can do this, the advantages of the trust company, purely 
from a business standpoint, quite apart from considerations of security, 
are manifest to everyone who hears about such estates. This is a factor 
in advertising that cannot be duplicated in any way through the use of 
newspapers or literature. 

“In speaking of fiduciary advertising, apart from telling what we 
have done ourselves, I rather hesitate to lay down rules, because the mat- 
ter is still so new and untried. Trust companies have to-day a number 
of definite forms of service to advertise, but in ten or twenty years, if they 
follow their own precedent, they will undoubtedly originate many new 
forms according to the needs of the public, and these will simplify their 
advertising problem. The latter really hinges on such kinds of service 
as each company can develop for its own community. The trust company 
has almost unlimited powers for good. It is the protector of the public, 
safeguarding the weak, feeble and ignorant. Not even life insurance has 
a higher or wider philanthropy or character. Their fundamental ser- 
vices will be eventually expanded and worked out in a wide variety of 
forms, I think, to suit various classes of business, and, like the many 
varieties of life insurance policies, some of these forms of trust service 
yet to be developed will carry large advertising possibilities. 

“One rule can safely be followed in all advertising for fiduciary 
business — that of confining every newspaper advertisement, every booklet, 
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every folder to some distinct form of service. It is a rule we follow here. 
Many trust companies, I observe, seem to think it good advertising to 
mass all the functions of a trust company, from safe deposit vaults to 
administration of estates, in one grand omnibus announcement and then 
print that announcement without change year after year. This is clearly 
wrong. All the information is there, but undigested. Each feature of 
service should be taken up by itself, and not only advertised and explained 
alone, so that it stands out, but stated in fresh ways and from different 
view-points. In that way only may the public be interested and truly 
informed." 



A NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISEMENT. 

One of the most persistent advertisers for trust business in New Eng- 
land is the Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, one of whose advertisements 
we reproduce herewith : 




S~\NE of the many advantages of leaving a will 
^ is (hat in this way the husband may appoint 
a competent executor and thereby relieve kb widow 
of the hardship of at once taking up property ques- 
tions and business responsibilities . 

The possibility that the executor appointed may 
die or be unable to serve may be avoided by appoint- 
ing the Old Colony Trust Company executor • 

A pamphlet giving much information about 
wilb and the distribution of property may be had at 
either office- 

OLD COLONY TRUST CO. 

M«ts Offlo*. AMES BUILDING DACTAM 
Bxmacb Offlo*, 021 TEMPLE PI* DUJj i U1N 
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FOOLISH TIMIDITY. 

Under the above head the Cleveland Trust Co. issues a folder, the 
wording of which may prove interesting to our readers : 

“For years a certain individual in Cleveland has had the bulk of his 
fortune, about $50,000.00, invested in government bonds which were 
bought at a high premium and net him about two per cent., or a thousand 
dollars a year. This man is an invalid and is obliged to look after his 
health very carefully, often finding it necessary to seek a change of cli- 
mate during the rough winter months of this locality. Practically his 
entire income comes from his government bond investment mentioned 
above. Naturally this man finds hard work to eke out much comfort from 
a thousand a year, after paying traveling expenses and doctors’ bills. 
His friends have been trying to get him to sell his bonds, which, of course, 
become less valuable each year as they near maturity, and put the pro- 
ceeds in bonds of no less intrinsic value but which will net him a third 
more than he is now receiving. This extra amount would more than take 
care of his traveling expenses and hotel bills every year. He is deaf to 
all entreaties, however, and says it may be a little harder to live, but he 
is dead sure his money is safe. 

“Now we believe you will agree with us that this man is timid to the 
point of foolishness. If he were well informed, he would know that there 
are other bonds besides those issued by the United States Government 
in which he could invest with perfect assurance of safety for his principal, 
and receive a much larger income. 

“There is a close analogy between this man and those who are content 
with three per cent, on their savings deposits. 

“There are banks in Cleveland which have paid four per cent, interest 
for fifty years. In financial strength and conservative management The 
Cleveland Trust Company compares favorably with any bank in the 
United States. In the ten years since it commenced business, this Com- 
pany has demonstrated its ability to pay four per cent, on savings, and at 
the same time build up by conservative methods a phenomenal business. 
During the past year it has added 13,000 new depositors and $5,597,- 
000.00 deposits. Its resources now exceed twenty-eight million dollars. In 
view of this record of conservatism and successful management, there can 
be no reasonable excuse for timidity on the part of anyone who contem- 
plates depositing money here at four per cent, interest. 

“Banking by mail is not only safe and practical, but it is often more 
convenient than banking at home — it is certainly more confidential. 

“Do not be like the man in the story above. Send in your savings to- 
day. We’ll pay you four per cent., guarantee their safety first, last and 
all the time, and allow you to withdraw them whenever you desire. Re- 
mittances may be made by New York draft, postal or express money or- 
ders, or currency in registered letters.’’ 
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NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY LITERATURE. 

The New England Trust Companies are many of them conducting a 
campaign of education on the advantages of the corporation over the in- 
dividual in the capacity of executor, administrator, trustee, etc. The State 
Street Trust Co. of Boston has recently issued a folder from which we 
extract the following: 

NEW ENGLAND^ AWAKENING. 

The people of Pennsylvania and New York have for many years 
realized the advantages to be gained by appointing a Trust Company 
Executor, Administrator, Trustee or Guardian, and already Philadelphia 
Trust Companies hold 505 million dollars, and New York Trust Com- 
panies 27 6 million dollars of Trust funds. The people of New England 
are no\y beginning to understand the benefits to be derived from leaving 
their property in care of a Trust Company. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE CORPORATION. 

The State Street Trust Company is an independent corporation, has . 
no outside interests, and is not controlled by any other Trust Company, 
Bank or Corporation, and persons entrusting any business to its care may 
be sure that their interests will receive the best of attention. 

The officers at either office will be glad to talk with, or write to, any 
one interested in executing a will or trust of any kind. The Main Office 
is at 38 State Street — the Back Bay Branch is on the corner of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, Boston. 

STATE STREET TRUST CO. ADVANTAGES. 

'rtie following are some of the advantages to be gained by appointing 
the State Street Trust Company Executor or Trustee: 

First — A perpetual corporate succession. 

Second — The protection of a Capital and Surplus against possible 
dishonesty. » 

Third — The services of a special committee of four Directors, closely 
identified with the financial interests of New England. 

Fourth — A thorough examination at least once a year by the Massa- 
chusetts Savings Bank Commissioners. 

Fifth — Wills and Deeds of Trust will be drawn free of charge and 
stored in our Vaults when the Company is named as Executor or Trustee. 



PHILOSOPHY OF A PLUTOCRAT. 

D OLLARS and sense should always go together. Never sign a promis- 
sory note or gushing love-letter. When a millionaire’s son turns 
out a useful citizen the world gasps in amazement. Workmen are 
the busy bees, and Wall street is the farmer who calmly harvests the honey 
What will we do with our millionaires? Auto accidents and trust investi- 
gations will soon solve that problem. — Judge. 
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APPRECIATION OF THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 

F ROM all parts of the country come expressions of appreciation of the 
improvements which have been noted in recent issues of The Bank- 
ers* Magazine. While some of the most encouraging of these 
come to us “not for publication,** we venture to print one or two here as 
representative of them all. 

A Pennsylvania bank Cashier writes: 

“I want to extend our congratulations on this your sixtieth milestone. 
I congratulate you on your success and especially on the increase of the 
quality, which is so often the opposite in the history of a magazine/* 

Mr. Cliff W. Gress, President of the Minnesota Bankers* Association, 
writes : 

“Your magazine is the best bankers’ publication that I know of. We 
find it exceedingly interesting on bank matters.” 

A prominent New York banker writes: 

“I want to congratulate The Bankers* Magazine on its fine appear- 
ance on its sixtieth birthday. The new type, etc., are excellent and I 
trust from year to year The Magazine will become more and more popu- 
lar.” 



PRACTICAL BANKING SUGGESTIONS WANTED. 

M ETHODS of banking are constantly improving, but many banks 
are still using systems that are in some respects cumbersome, ex- 
• pensive and unsafe, for the sole reason that they have not been 
shown anything better. 

The Bankers* Magazine believes that a real service may be rendered 
to sound and efficient banking by bringing to the knowledge of all bank- 
ers the latest ideas in regard to the safe and economical conduct of the 
operations of a bank, including the actual work of every department. 

We therefore invite contributions from officers and clerks on topics 
concerning practical banking, to be accompanied, where the nature of the 
article permits, with forms filled out, in black ink and of a size suitable 
to photographic reproduction. All manuscripts submitted will be read 
without delay, and will be promptly paid for on publication. Articles 
not accepted will be returned if stamps are enclosed for that purpose. 
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The perfection of banking machinery will tend to lighten labor, to 
economize time, to make banking safer, and as a consequence to increase 
the dividends paid to shareholders and the salaries and wages paid offi- 
cers and employees — ends that ought to enlist the co-operation of every 
progressive banker in the country. 

Communications relating to these articles should be addressed Editor 
Bankers' Magazine, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 



THE BANKERS* MAGAZINE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

It is especially gratifying to find The Bankers' Magazine appre- 
ciated in foreign countries as well as at home. The Japanese are close 
students of American finance and in that country The Magazine has a 
large and constantly growing circulation. An order has just been re- 
ceived from Tokio to send the magazine regularly to “His Imperial 
Japanese Majesty's residency at Seoul, Korea." 



GREAT AGRICULTURAL CROPS. 

S ECRETARY WILSON, in the report of the Department of Agriculture, 
grows eloquent over the values of the country’s farm crops. He would 
be something less than a good American if he did not grow eloquent. 
The figures are prodigious, and the addition the farmers have made to 
the national wealth in the year 1905 breaks all records for all countries — 
“the highest amount ever attained in this or any other country, six billions, 
four hundred and fifteen millions.” 

It is of interest to note the share of each farm product in making up this 
great total. These are the figures of Secretary Wilson’s report: 



Corn $1,216,000,000 

Milk and butter 665,000,000 

Hay 605,000,000 

Cotton 575,000,000 

Wheat 525,000,000 

Lggs 520,000,000 

Oats 282,000,000 

Potatoes 138,000,000 

Barley 58,000,000 

Tobacco 52,000,000 

Sugar cane and sugar beets 50,000,000 

Rice 13,892,000 



We exported farm products last year to the value of $827,000,000. Our 
agricultural exports for the last sixteen years, representing only our sur- 
plus products, amount to twelve billions, or more than enough to pay for 
all the railroad systems of the country. Mr. Wilson estimates that the farms 
of the country have increased in value during the past five years by the 
enormous sum of $6,133,000,000. “Every sunset during the past five years has 
registered an increase of $3,400,000 in the value of the farms of this coun- 
try .” — New York Times. 

7 
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A. B. LEACH & CO. 

O N February 15, 1906, A. B. Leach purchased the Interest of John Fareon in 
the firm of Farson, Leach & Co., well and widely known dealers in munici- 
pal and corporation bonds, taking over at that time all the offices of the 
firm, and the new firm of A. B. Leach & Co. is carrying on the business formerly 
conducted by Messrs. Farson, Leach & Co. 




A. B. Leach, 

(Head of the Banking Firm of A. B. Leach & Co.) 

A. B. Leach has been in charge of the eastern portion of the Farson, Leach & 
Co. business since the organization of that firm, which has been one of the largest 
dealers in investment bonds in this country. 
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F. W. Leach has been a member of the firm of Farson, Leach & Co. for a num- 
ber of years and has been associated with Mr. Farson in managing the Chicago 
office. 

James G. Campbell has also been a member of the firm of Farson, Leach & Co. 
for a number of years, and has been associated with Mr. Leach in managing the New 
York office. Mr. Campbell is widely known through the West as a buyer of 
municipal and corporation bonds. 




F. W. Leach, James Gordon Campbell, 

(Of A. B. Leach & Co.) (Of A. B. Leach & Co.) 

Geo. G. Olmsted, now a member of the firm of A. B. Leach & Co., has been 
associated with the Chicago house of Farson, Leach & Co. for some time as mana- 
ger of the buying and corporation departments. 

The Boston office of A. B. Leach <fc Co., 28 State street, is in charge of H. W. 
Forbes, who has long been manager of the Boston office of Farson, Leach «& Co. 

The Philadelphia office. 421 Chestnut street, will be in charge of Walter R. 
Pretty, who has been the Philadelphia manager for Farson, Leach & Co. 



SECURITY TRUST CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

A N excellent statement is published by this institution. At the end of 
last year it had $200,000 capital, $200,000 surplus, $185,092 
profits, and $10,207,681 deposits; and held in trust, under wills 
and other trust agreements, $959,038. The total book value of bonds 
and stocks held is $4,330,600, and these securities are all given in the 
statement by name. The date, rate of interest and book value of each 
security are also shown. 
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New York, March 3, 190 6. 

T HE STOCK MARKET took its tone from a number of unfavorable 
happenings last month, and prices generally suffered a decline ex- 
ceeding the advance made in January. While the general condi- 
tions of prosperity continue — and there is no present sign of an unfavor- 
able change — the fact that market values are on a high level must make 
them sensitive to monetary influences. 

Railroad legislation in Congress has moved onward, the Hepburn Rate 
Bill passing the House on February 8 by the overwhelming vote of 346 
to 7. On the 23d the Senate Committee on Inter-State Commerce re- 
reported the bill to the Senate without amendment, and Senator Tillman 
was placed in charge of it. This new phase has added to the complexity 
of the situation, as an alliance between a Republican President and 
Democratic Senator to pass a measure is apt to develop complications. 

During most of the month the probability of another coal strike has 
had some unfavorable influence. The situation in this particular has 
improved, however, and the strike may be averted. This time both Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and prominent heads of industrial and railroad enterprises 
have intervened to advise a peaceful settlement of all differences. 

Rates for money again advanced, but did not go above eight per cent. 
Bank reserves have fallen until they are only about $5,000,000 above 
the twenty-five per cent, limit. It was reported that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would deposit $10,000,000 of public funds temporarily in 
banks in the leading money centers. The Government reports a surplus 
of about $4,500,000 for February, and has an available cash balance 
over and above the $150,000,000 gold reserve of $152,000,000. Of the 
latter, $65,000,000 is now in National bank depositories, leaving $57,“ 
000,000 available in part to relieve the money market should the Secre- 
tary feel called upon to do it. 

The City of New York tried the experiment of marketing a four per 
cent, bond, finding that it could not sell 3^2 P er cent, bonds at par. It 
offered* $20,000,000 bonds to run fifty years and bear four per cent* 
interest. The bids exceeded $66,000,000, but the average price realized 
on the amount sold was only 108.052. This is the first time in twenty- 
five years that the city has sold its bonds on a four per cent, basis, and 
the price obtained is considerably below what similar bonds would have 
commanded a year or two ago. 

The month of February, however, witnessed an extraordinary flota- 
tion of new securities. The issues of bonds and stocks aggregated $277,“ 
000,000, making about $400,000,000 since January 1. Of these $221,- 
000,000 were railroad securities. In the entire year 1903, when there 
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was a surfeit of new securities, the total railroad issues were less than 
$372,000,000. 

Of the principal issues of bonds in February, American Telephone 
and Telegraph leads the list with $100,000,000; Delaware and Hudson 
issued $14,000,000; Lake Shore, $35,000,000 out of a total of $50,000,- 
000 authorized, and Michigan Central $83,000,000 (notes) ; Atchison 
issued $17,296,000 bonds previously authorized; Louisville and Nash- 
ville, $10,000,000 bonds, and Chicago and Northwestern $16,276,000 
stock. These and various other issues provide an outlet for considerable 
capital in the hands of investors. 

An interesting event of the month was the announcement of the 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., that the members of the firm would 
retire from all the railroads of which they were directors. This action 
recalls the testimony of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of that firm, before the 
insurance investigating committee, when he expressed his views regarding 
dummy directors. The action of the firm is a recognition of the fact that 
bankers having large interests of their own to care for can not possibly 
give adequate attention to the affairs of outside concerns. 

The first month of the new calendar year has made a new record for 
both exports and imports of merchandise. The former exceeded $170- 
000,000, and the latter $106,000,000. The movement of corn has become 
an important feature again, more than 27,000,000 bushels being shipped 
in January. The total shipments in seven months from July, 1904, to 
January, 1905, were only 36,000,000 bushels. 

The large imports of merchandise are having a palpable effect upon 
the Government revenues. The receipts from customs in February, were 
$23,832,000, as compared with $21,582,000 in 1905, while for the eight 
months since July 1, 1905, they were $200,591,000, as compared with 
$175,792,000 in the previous year. This gain of nearly $25,000,000 has 
saved the Government' Treasury from a big deficit this year. 

The life insurance situation has developed a number of disturbing 
features. It has become evident that there are vast conflicting interests 
which have very much at stake in the settlement of the troubles in which 
the great insurance corporations are involved. The resignation, as a 
member of the investigating committee and as a director of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish has emphasized the 
surface indications of serious differences among men prominent in finan- 
cial affairs. Mr. Fish is president of the Illinois Cestral Railroad Com- 
pany and there are rumors that reprisals will be attempted upon him in 
that quarter. The past year's developments in life insurance have brought 
into unpleasant relations many eminent men whose financial influence 
is very extensive, and if they are to draw the knife upon each other, it 
is not possible to measure the disaster that will surely follow. Nor are 
the disturbing antagonisms confined to that one company; the other two 
companies which have gone through the fire have not yet been emanci- 
pated from the danger of internal dissension, if the various rumors afloat 
have any foundation whatever. And then there is the impending legisla- 
tion on insurance, the outcome of which it is beyond the ken of man to 
foresee. The Armstrong Committee has made its report, comprising 
several hundred printed pages. It is generally conceded to be an intelli- 
gent and conscientious presentation of facts as disclosed in the investiga- 
tion. The evils which the committee have reported are acknowledged to 
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exist, but great difficulty may be experienced in providing the right reme- 
dy. The ablest life insurance managers have long known that many of 
the evils of which the public has just taken cognizance, were menacing 
the business, and they have sought anxiously for a means of removing 
them. A task which has defied their intelligence will not prove an easy 
one for legislative statesmen. 

The investment world is bound to have a vital interest in any plan 
which is to concern the life insurance companies. So extensive have be- 
come their relations to the commercial and financial interests of the world 
that the possibility of disturbing them must excite apprehension. 

There are fourteen regular life companies in operation under the laws 
of New York State, and twice as many companies of other States doing 
business in this State. The fourteen companies alone have an annual 
income of about $350,000,000, and their net income over all disbursements 
will average $10,000,000 a month. This is a vast sum for which to 
provide investment, taking no account of the additional sums arising 
from the annual maturity of securities. Any legislation intended to 
regulate the investments of life insurance companies needs to be wisely 
conceived. 

In the following table are shown the gross assets of the life insurance 
companies of New York, and the amount of stock and bond investments 
yearly since 1894 down to December 31, 1904, the figures for all the 
companies for December 31, 1905, not yet being available: 



Assets of New York Life Insurance Companies. 



Years. 


Gross Assets. 
Dec. Si. 


Increase in 
year. 


Stock and bond invest- 
ments , Dec. Slst. 


Increase in 
year. 


1805 


$689,420,488 


$58,068,835 


$346,967,221 


$42,054,581 


1898 


739,614.213 


50,193,726 


812,496,815 


15,528,694 


im 


801,879,708 


62,265,495 


401,294.594 


38,79N,799 


1898 


873,738.515 


71,858,807 


466,940,044 


65.645,450 


1899 


952,387,090 


78,628,675 


523,127,738 


56,187.694 


1900 


1,042,317,832 


89,950,742 


561,578,105 


38.450,367 


1901 


1,139,511,409 


97,193,577 


618,057,963 


56,479,858 


1902 


1,254,440,930 


114,929,521 


697,852,478 


79,794,510 


1903 


1,847,102,262 


92,661,332 


731,140,442 


33*387,969 


1904 


1,486,485,106 


139,382,844 


848,438,221 


117,292,779 



The fourteen New York companies now have assets approximating 
$1,500,000,000. In 1904 they increased $139,000,000. There was $848,- 
000,000 invested in stocks and bonds (market values) on December 31, 

1904, an increase in 1904 of $117,000,000. The table shows how rapidly 
the assets of these companies have been increasing and their wise invest- 
ment must have been a serious problem. 

The report of the New York State Bank Superintendent for 1905 
was issued last month, and some of its features deserve serious considera- 
tion. The growth of the trust companies continued until September 5, 

1905, when their aggregate resources reached the unprecedented total of 
$1,500,147,309; but on January 1, 1906, they had fallen to $1,312,799,* 
130, or $51,000,000 less than they were a year ago. 

It being well known that the trust companies have very generally 
entered into the banking business in competition with the regular banks 
of deposit and discount, and that a very large amount of their deposits 
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is of the class drawn upon daily, some of the facts presented by the 
Superintendent regarding the interest paid by the trust companies are 
of especial significance. The report shows that interest is being paid on 
more than ninety-four per cent, of the total deposits of these companies. 
The interest paid on deposits reached nearly 47 Ms per cent, of the total 
gross earnings, and made up 71% per cent, of the whole expenses of those 
institutions. 

It may very well be asked if deposits are not being purchased at too 
high a price. It is evident, from the statements of some of the individual 
companies, that an increase in deposits has resulted in an actual loss, the 
interest paid on the deposits not being compensated by an increase in 
earnings. 

The Superintendent’s report on the Savings banks of the State is a 
revelation of probably unparalleled prosperity among the industrial 
classes. Various causes have tended to restrict the use of these institu- 
tions to the people for whom they were designed, to those mainly whose 
income is not large and is dependent upon their own labor. The growth 
in the resources of the Savings banks has been remarkable, and it would 
have been possible only during a period of industrial activity and pros- 
perity. This growth since 1894 is shown as follows: 

Resources of Savings Banks in New York. 



Increase in Year. 



Years. 


| Resources on Jan. 1. 


Amount. 


Ptr cent. 


1864 


' $704,535,118 


1 i 




1866 


736,863,568 


931,328,480 


4.44 


189b 


783,078.680 


47.214,982 


6.41 


1897 


812,1:3,632 


29.096,052 


3.72 


1898 


886,761,244 


57,577,812 


7.09 


1899 


923,420.861 


53,669,617 


6.17 


19 *0 


1,000,208.699 


76,788,238 


8.31 


1901 


1,066.019,216 


65,810,117 


6.58 


1902 


1.131,564.624 


66.645,408 


6.15 


1903 


1,191,327,678 


59.762.949 


5.28 




j 1.238,800,468 , 


47,472,865 


3.98 


1906 ! 


! 1,311.993,505 | 


73,193,037 


5.91 


1906 ; 


1.405,800,904 


93,807,399 


7.15 


Total j 




$701,266,786 


99.53 



The increase in Savings bank resources last year amounted to nearly 
$94,000,000, or more than seven per cent. Each year since 1894 there 
has been an increase — the smallest, $29,000,000 in 1897, and the largest 
last year. The ratio of annual increase has ranged from 3.72 per cent, 
in 1897 to 8.31 per cent, in 1900. In the last twelve years the increase 
has exceeded $701,000,000, or more than 9 OV 2 P er cent. 

The Money Market. — The local money market in February unex- 
pectedly became firm, and call money at one time touched eight per cent. 
At the close of the month call money ruled at 4% to six per cent, with the 
majority of loans at six per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 
3 % per cent, as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collat- 
eral is quoted at 5^ per cent, for sixty days, 5^@5% per cent, for nine- 
ty days and 5*4 @5*/^ P er cent, for four to six months, on good mixed 
collateral. For commercial paper the Tates are 5 @ 5*/j per cent, for 
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sixty to ninety days* endorsed bills receivable, 5*4 @5% per cent, for 
first-class four to six months' single names, and six per cent, for good 
paper having the same length of time to run. 



Monet Rates in New York City. 





Oct.l. 


! Nov. 1. 


Dee.l. 


Jan. J. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 




1 Per cent! Per cent. 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Call loans, bankers* balances 

Call loans, banks and trust oompa- 


5 -7 


4 — 6** 


4*4-9 


25 -75 


8*4-4 


4*4— 5*4 


nies 

Brokers* loans on collateral, SO to S0| 


4K- 


4 — 


6 - 


25 -75 


8*4- 


8 - 


days. 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 00 days 


4 H-H 


4*4-5 


5*4- *4 


6 - *4 


4*4- 


5*4-6 


to 4 months 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 5 to 7 


4K- 


4*4- *4 


5*4— *4 


0 - 


4*4- *4 


5*4- *4 


months | 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 00 to 90 days. 

Commercial paper prime single 


4V4- 


4*4- H 


5 - 


5*4- 


4*4- *4 


5*4- *4 


4H-5 


4*4— fi*4 


5*4- *4 


0 - 


4*4-5 


5 — *4 


names, 4 to 0 months. 

Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 0 months. 


4*4-5 


4*4-5*4 


5*4- *4 


6 - 


4*4— 6*4 


5*4- *4 


5*4-« 


5*4-0 


8 “ 


|<m-7 


5*4-« 


5 -- 



New York Banks. — In the four weeks following the close of January 
the New York Clearing-House banks lost nearly $10,000,000 specie and 
$4,000,000 legal tenders, making the decrease in the total reserve $14,- 
000,000. The surplus reserve, which on January 6 was less than $600- 
000, but had increased to nearly $17,000,000 two weeks later, is now down 
to $5,000,000 — a loss for the month of February of $6,000,000.** A year 
ago the surplus reserve was about $15,000,000. The course of deposits 
in February was just the reverse of the movement in January. In the 
first month of the year they increased $84,000,000, while in the record 
month they fell off $32,000,000. The deposits now are about the same 
as they were on January 20 last, and they are $150,000,000 less than 
they were on March 1 last year. Loans, after increasing about $5,000,000 
in the first week of the month, were reduced $21,000,000 in the last three 
w^eeks. Again the loans exceed the deposits, the excess being $1 1,000,000. 



New York City Banks — Condition at Close op Each Week. 





Loans. Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


1 Deposits. 


Surplus 
\ Reserve. 


Circula - ! . 

tion. i Clearings. 


Feb. 3... 
M 10... 
17... 

•* £4 

Mar. 8*.;*. 


$1, 057,365, 100 1 SI 92,402, 100 
1,061.907.200 190,894,500 
1,052,380,600 188,509,900 
1,049,801,800 185,637.200 
1,040,838,700 182,672,800 


$83,986,300 
80,286.800 
79,488.300 
80.063.200 1 
79,722,200 


$1,061,403,100 
! 1,060,950,900 
, 1,(48,633,100 
• 1,042,298,700 
1,029,545,000 


$11,127,525 

5,943,675 

5,789,925 

5,125,725 

5,008,750 


$51,978,900 $2,613,601,200 
51,449,800 2,084.910,^00 

50.976.200 1,930.836,200 

50.787.200 1,898,857,700 
50,907,000 2,206,086.200 



Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Datvs. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
derand 
banknotes. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Jan. 27 

Eeb. 8 

“ 10 

“ 17 

*♦ 54 


$186,751,500 
137,254,700 j 
138,944,300 
188,031,100 
138^05,800 | 


$145,579,900 

147.016.800 
149.114,600 

150.410.800 
148,719,000 


liiiS 


$7,071,800 

6,708,900 

7,183,500 

7,448,800 

7,825,100 


$12,163,510 

12.186.900 

12.814.900 

18.990.800 

18.068.800 


$5,781,000 
6,919,000 
6.820,500 
6.064,700 
5,758,900 | 


•$4,611,075 

•4^87,375 

•4,692,450 

•8.690,800 

•4.814.450 



* Deficit. 
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DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


tm. 


1906 . 


1906 . 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 


$868,178,900 

1.088.943.800 

1.087.980.400 

1.089.369.400 
LI 14,387,800 
1,098,968.500 

1.152.988.800 

1.204.966.800 

1.207.802.800 
1,212,977,100 
1J804.434.200 
L127,878,100 


$9,641,860 

26.129.060 
32,160,200 

27.766.060 
88,144,260 
29,892,825 
88,106,800 
56,989,600 
57.376,400 
19,913 426 
18.796,860 

8,539,076 


$1,104,049,100 

1.189.828.600 

1.179.824.900 
1,188,661,800 

1.146.528.600 
1,188,477,700 

1.168.088.900 

1.190.744.900 
1,168,587,200 
1,080,466,100 

1.042.092.800 

1.028.882.800 


$18,888,425 

26,979,550 

14,648,076 

8,884,575 

16,686,250 

6,060,276 

11,658,875 

15.806,975 

5,498,786 

7,440,025 

12,480,925 

2,566,375 


$977,861,300 

1,081,408.100 

1,029,545.000 


$4JS92,575 

1L127.825 

6,008,760 


Mav 




** 


June 






July 






August 

September.... 

October 

November.... 
December . . . 




: 



Deposits reached the highest amount. $1,224,806,000. on September 17. 1004; loans, $1,146- 
188,700 on August 5, 1005, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on Feb. 8. 1804. 



Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Leqal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Gearings. 


Jan. 27 

Feb. 3 

“ 10 

“ 17 

“ 1 


$186,915,000 

184.771.000 

184.570.000 

185.889.000 

182.288.000 


$216,921,000 

212,868,000 

212.278.000 

215.968.000 

208.148.000 


$18,192,000 

16,688,000 

15.587.000 

15.826.000 

15.286.000 


96,286,000 

5.923.000 

5.786.000 

5.859.000 

5.328.000 


lilll 


1177,873.300 

169,838,000 

168,061,400 

180,649,800 

139,537,700 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Jan. 27 


1213,102,000 

215^18,000 

217.856.000 

218.062.000 
219,217,000 


$247,272,000 

247.118.000 

247.570.000 

250.453.000 

250.600.000 


$61,671,000 

60.432.000 

58.590.000 

58.569.000 

56.679.000 


914JS91,000 

14.257.000 

14.272.000 i 

14.272.000 

14.306.000 


9161,101,800 

160,103,200 

138,187,600 

184,722,800 

117,484,900 


Feb. 3..... 


*• 10 


“ 17 


•» 24 





Foreign Banks. — The Bank of England gained $22,000,000 gold in 
the past month, the Bank of France $5,000,000, and the Bank of Ger- 
many $3,000,000. Russia lost $45,000,000, and has $35,000,000 less than 
it held a year ago. The Bank of France alone of the leading banks has 
more gold than on March 1, 1905, it having gained $14,000,000. 



Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





Jan. 1 % 1906. 


Feb. 1 % 1906. 


Mar. 1, 1906. 


Gold. 


Silver . 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


England 


£28.580,261 

115,138,802 

82,260,000 

115.243,000 

44.865.000 

15.023.000 

26.869.000 
6,608,000 

| 8,246,667 




£32,761,730 

113,930,824 

35.784.000 

108.610.000 

45.466.000 

15.046.000 

28.259.000 
6,606,600 
8,406,383 




£37,263,884 

115,002,957 

86.362.000 

94.606.000 

45353.000 

15.067.000 

28.260.000 
6,388,800 
3,640,000 ! 




France 

Germany 

Russia. 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 


£42,996, ‘OM - 
11,086,000 

3.641.000 

12.087.000 

22.852.000 
8,174.500 
6,130.000 
1,023,383 


£42,187,660 

11.928.000 
3,029,000 

12.434.000 

23.218.000 
3.671,800 
6,121,100 
1,702,667 


iiiliiii 


Totals 


£888,774,120 


£108,590,797 


1 £884, 869, 387 '£104 892,217 

1 ! 


£382,342,141 j 


£105,918,681 
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Foreign Exchange. — There was almost a continuous decline in ster- 
ling exchange rates during the month, and the market was weak to the 
close. There was a good supply of commercial bills and of bills against 
American securities abroad, while the higher rates for money in New 
York also affected foreign exchange. 

Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers' 
60 days. 


Sterling. 

Sight. 


Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 

commercials 

Long. 


Documentary 
Sterling , 

60 days. 


Feb. 3 

“ 10 

“ 17 

4 * 24 

Mar. 3 


4.8890 Q 4.8400 
4.8380 a 4.841)0 
4.8275 4.8300 

4.8275 «» 4.8285 
4.8260 a 4.8270 


4.8725 a 4.8780 
4.8720 a 4.8725 
4.8625 a 4.8630 
4.8625 a 4.8635 
4.8570 a 4.8575 


| 4.8785 a 4.8795 
| 4.8780 a 4.8785 
j 4.8680 a 4.8685 
4.8685 a 4.8700 
4.8635 a 4.8645 


4.83*$ a 4.88% 
4.83% a 4.83% 
4.82% a 4.82% 
4.82% a 4.82% 
4.82% a 4.82% 


I 4.88 a 4.84% 

| 4.82% a 4.84% 
4.81% a 4.83% 
4.81% a 4.83% 
4.81% a 4.82% 



Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about tue First of Each Month. 





Nov . /. 


Dec. 1. 


Jan. 1 . 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


Sterling Bankers— 60 days 

** Sight 1 


4.83%- % 


4.82%- % 


4.81%- 2 1 


4.84 — 


4.82%- % 


4.86%- % 


4.86%- 6 


4.85%- % 


4.WH- % 


4.86 - % 


“ “ Cables 


4.87%- % 


4.86%- % 


4.SI5H- *4 


4.87%- 88 


4.MSH- H 


“ Commercial long 


4.82%- 3 


4.82%- % 


4.81**- H 


4.83%- % 


4.82%- % 


“ Docu’tar.v for paym’t. i 


4.82%- 3% 


4.81%- 3% 


4.8W4- m 


4.88%- 4% 


4.82 - % 


Paris— Cable transfers 


5.15%- 


5.16%- 


5.15 -14% 


5.15 -14% 


5.16%- 

5.18%- 


“ Bankers’ 00 days 


5.19%— 18% 


5.20 -19% 


5.19%- 18% 


5.17%- 


“ Bankers’ sight j 


5.16%- - 


5.16%- 


1 5.17%- 16% 


5.15%- | 


! 5.10%- 


Swiss— Bankers’ sight. 


5.16%- 


5.17%- % 


1 5.18%— 17% 


5.16%- 


5.18%- 


Berlin— Bankers’ 60 duys 


94%- A 


94/,- % 


1 «4%- A 


94%- ii 


94% — 


“ Bankers’ sight 


95% — A 


95% — A 


95 — A 


95% — 


94H— % 


Belgium— Bankers’ sight 


3.1H%-17% 


5.18%- 


5.18%- % 


5.16%- 


5.18%- 


Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight. 


40%— A 


40, f e — 


40 %— 


40 A — % 


40 - A 
3614- ti 
5.16%- % 


Kronors— Bankers’ sight 


36.80 - 82 


26.77— .79 


36%- % 


36U- \l 


Italian lire— sight 


5.15%- 


5.16%- 5*6 


5.16%- 


5.16% -15% 



Money Rates Abroad. — The Bank of England still maintains its 
four per cent, rate, but money has become easier in London. On the con- 
tinent rates are generally firm, and slightly higher than they were a month 
ago. Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of the 
month were 3% per cent., against 3% @3% per cent, a month ago. The 
open market rate at Paris was 2% per cent., against 2% per cent, a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 3% @3% per cent., against 3*4 @3% 
per cent, a month ago. 

Bank of England Statement and London Markets. 



Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.) 
Price of silver per ounce 



Silver. — The market for silver in London was stronger, and the 
price advanced to 30 13-l6d., closing at 30%d., a net gain for the month 
of 7-l6d. , \ j ail 



Nov. SO , 1905. 



J £28,718,000 
12 . 868,000 
. 48,084,000 

. 17,089,000 

33,203,000 
. I 23,292,000 
. 38,559,680 

J 41.75$ 

.1 4$ 

.1 90 

. 30 Ad. 



Dec. SO , 1905 . i Jan. Sl % 1906. 



£29,851,000 

7,816,000 

44.221.000 I 

12.799.000 1 

39.586.000 

17.682.000 
28.580,251 | 
33.81$ 

4$ 

8 «% 

30d. 



£28,473,000 

8,019,500 

45,341.500 

18.940.000 
34,876,600 

22.738.000 
82,761,730 

42.52$ 

4$ 

90 * 

ao%d. 



Feb. 58, 1906. 



£28,266,000 

18.097.000 

45.449.000 

16.389.000 

33.032.000 

27.477.000 
37.268.884 

43.19$ 

4$ 
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Monthly Range op Silver in London— 1904, 1905, 1906. 



Month. 


190 L 


1906 . 


1906 . 


• 


im. 


1906. 


1906. 


High 


Loir. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


Month. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 


27 A 
27% 
28 H 

25JJ 


m 

25% 

25% 

Sft 

25A 


28% 

28ft 

2tt| 

Sft 


27ft 


80% 

30*1 


at 


July 

August . . 
Septemb’r 
October. . 
Novemb’r 
December 


27 

27 

26% 

P 

»A 


26% 

26% 

26% 

27ft 


27ft 

sss! 

80ft 


26% 

27% 

28 


30% 


29(i 



Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Ashed, 


Sovereigns 

Bank or England notes 


....$4.86 


$4.89 


.... 4.87 


4.90 


Twenty franca. 


.... 3.87 


3.90 


Twenty marks 


.... 4.78 


4.75 


Twenty-five pesetas 

Spanish doubloons 


.... 4.78 
....15.56 


4.82 

15.65 





Bid. 


Asked. 


Mexican doubloons 


$15.55 


$15.65 


Mexican 20 pesos 


19.55 


19.65 


Ten guilders 




4.00 


Mexican dollars 


5141 


i .52% 


Peruvian soles 


m 


.48% 


Chilian pesos 


47* 


& .48% 



Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 30%d. per ounce. New 
York market for Targe commercial silver bars, 68 % Q 68c. Fine silver (Government 
away), 68% & 08%c. The official price was 06%c. 



National Bank Circulation. — The volume of bank notes outstand- 
ing was increased $7,573,815 during February, but the increase in bonds 
on deposit to secure circulation was less than $2,000,000. The lawful 
money deposited to retire circulation was increased $4,700,000, and now 
amounts to nearly $42,000,000, a larger sum than has been recorded in 
a long time. There has been little change in the holdings of two per 
cent, bonds, either for purposes of circulation or public deposits. For 
the former they amount to $499,104,000, and for the latter to $42,744,- 
600. These comprise all but about $53,000,000 of the entire issue of two 
per cent, bonds. 



National Bank Circulation. 



liVotJ. 30, 1906. 


Dec. 31, 1906. 


Jan. Si. 1906. j Feb. 1 8 , 1906. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. 8. bonds 

Circulation secured bylawful money.... 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Four percents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Two per cents, of 1900 


1 $533,829,258 
| 497,616.304 

, 35,712,964 

j 3,025,500 

3,871 ,000 
1,700,240 
491,012,700 


$540,914,847 

504,842,313 

36,072,034 

3.863.000 

3.781.000 
1,803,840 

497,292,150 


i i 

j $543,230,080 
500.366,749 | 
36,864,331 

5,609.000 1 
3,743.500 ; 
1,878.140 
498,580,450 j 


$550,803,895 

507,178,566 

41,630,329 

6,725.700 

4.058.600 

1,968,240 

499,104,000 


Total 


$500,269,440 


$506,689,990 


$509,901,000 


$511,846,440 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents, of 1907, $3,489,500 : 4 per cents, of 1895, $5,865,800 : 3 per cents, of 1896, $3,085,500 ; 
2 per cents, of 1930,142,744,600: District of Columbia 3.66’s. 1924, $1,078,000: Hawaiian Islands 
bonds. $1,249,000; Philippine loan, $6,689,000; railroad and other bonds, $664,000; a total of 
$64,804,900. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements. — For the first time 
during the present fiscal year the Government revenues for the year are 
in excess of the disbursements. There was a surplus in February of $4,- 
474,029, which extinguished the deficit of $3,372,725 of the previous seven 
months, and leaves a surplus of $1,101,304 to March 1. In the corres- 
ponding eight months of the previous year there was a deficit exceeding 
$25,000,000. A gain of nearly $25,000,000 in customs receipts would 
account for the wiping out of that deficit, but the total receipts increased 
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$30,000,000, while expenditures increased nearly $4,000,000. In most 
of the items of expenditure there has been a reduction, the exception 
being “Public Works,” where there is an increase of nearly $12,000,000. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 



February , Since 

Source. 1906. July 1.1906. 

Customs 928,882,624 9200,501,117 

Internal revenue 18,229,031 166,671,798 

Miscellaneous 6.133,172 28,680,660 



Tot'll. 948,194,727 9306,843,572 



Expenditures. 

February , Since 

Source. 1906. July 1.1906. 

Civil and mis 98,240.458 984,989.811 

War 7,4o0,562 86,119,480 

Navy 8>6,991 77,041,678 

Indians 1,072,681 8,814.607 

Pensions 12,487,904 96,767,028 

Public works 5,067,899 48,736,878 

Interest 1,165,705 18,274,882 



Excess receipts 4,474.029 1,101,304 ! Total 948,720.698 9304,742,268 



United States Public Debt. — The only changes of importance in 
the public debt statement for February were an increase of about $5,000,- 
000 in the national bank note redemption account and of $3,000,000 in 
gold certificates outstanding. The cash balance in the Treasury increased 
nearly $9,000,000 and now exceeds $302,000,000. The net debt, less 
cash in the Treasury was reduced $4,000,000 and is $987,521,555. 



United States Public Debt. 





Dec. 1, 1906. 


Jan. 1, 1906. 


Feb. 7, 1906. Mar. 1. 1906. 


Interest- bearing debt : 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 

Ten-Twenties of 1896, 8 per cent 

Total Interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no Interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption aoct. . 
Fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 

Gold certificates. 

Silver " 

Treasury notes of 1800 1 

Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury 


$604,588,600 

117,708,660 

26,610 

118,480,900 

64,845,560 


$696,942,850 

116.754.900 
26,580 

118.409.900 
68,946,460 


$595,942,850 

116,765,050 

28,420 

118.489,900 

63,946,460 


$696,942,360 

116,765,060 

26,410 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 


$805,159,120 

1,208,095 

846,784,208 

36,095,449 

6,866,709 


$895,159,140 

1,199,686 

346,784,298 

34,690,809 

6,866,709 


$896,169,180 

1,170,826 

846,784.298 

85,478,666 

6,866.709 


$896,159,170 

1.166,706 

346,7344098 

40,322,758 

6,866,709 


$388,606,466 

1,285,063,671 

626,020,869 I 
475,736,000 
8.478,000 


$888^991.316 

1,284,660,091 

627,498,869 
475,674.000 
8,880,000 1 


$889,079,673 

1,285,409,078 

689,252,869 

467,926,000 

8,086,000 


$896,923,766 

140904039,641 

542.860,869 

467,164,000 

7.969,000 


$1,010,238,869 
2,295.297,540 j 

1,397,162,286 
1,111,841,446 : 


$1,011,897,869 $1,015,264,869 
2,206,047,960 2,300,674.547 

1,404,4444986 1,404,710,877 
1,114,663,863 | 1,110,825,795 


$1,017,496,869 

2.807,733,510 

1,418,958,612 

1,1164040.526 


$286,810,840 $289,780,873' 

160,000,900 160,000,000 1 

136,810,840 > 189,780,878 1 


$298,886,082 

150,000,000 

143,886.082 


$302,718,086 

150,000.000 

152,718,086 


$285,810,840 $289,780,373 $298,886,082 

999.762,881 | 994,869,718 991,524.569 


$302,718,066 

967,521,555 



Foreign Trade of the United States. — Both in imports and ex- 
ports the foreign trade of the country is making new records. In Janu- 
ary the exports were $170,634,162, the largest ever reported for that 
month in any year. The imports were $106,561,450, also the largest for 
that month. Compared with a year ago exports increased $47,000,000 
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and imports $8,000,000. The excess of exports was $64,072,712, the 
largest reported in January in any year since 1901 . The increase over 
1905 is nearly $39,000,000. We exported net $3,140,694 gold and $2,- 
824,572 silver, making the net exports of specie and merchandise over 
$70,000,000. At the present rate of increase the exports during the fiscal 
year will be greater than those of any previous year. They now exceed 
$1,056,000,000 for seven months and are $127,000,000 more than in 1904. 
The imports for the seven months ended January 31 were nearly $696,- 
000,000, or $70,000,000 more than the high record made in 1905. 



Exports and Imports op the United States. 



Month or 
January. 


Merchandise. 


Odd Balance. 


Silver Balance . 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Balance. 


1901 


$186,826,601 


$69,307,060 


Exp., $67,018,621 
50,006,986 




Exp., $1,600921 


1902 


129,146.180 


79,188,192 


44 2,416,8ft 


1908 


188.992,260 


86,174,786 


44 48,817,483 


Imp., 1.924,900 


44 2,088,825 


1904 


142,046,170 


82,689,866 


44 69,466,804 


7,683,941 


44 2,877,622 


1905 


128,697,888 


98,342,876 


US, 254,507 


Exp.4 14,982,477 


2.442,648 


1906 


170,684,162 


106,661,460 


44 64,072,712 


44 3,140,694 


44 2,824,672 


Seven Months. 
1901 


902,237.970 


469,038,141 


Exp., 448,199,289 


Imp., 22.478,733 


Exp., 16,200.844 


1902 


872,668.418 


626,116,998 


44 846,661,420 


44 9,973,809 


44 13,609,169 


1908 


866,482.089 


698.149,514 


44 258,832,525 


44 17,176,619 


44 14,646.048 


1904 


929,146,844 


566,889,684 


44 363,807,660 


44 46,914,990 


44 11,489,311 


1906 


901,190,028 


626,914,513 


44 275,276,513 


Exp., 80.665,403 


44 18.898,647 


1908 


1,056,666,764 


696,764,666 


44 860,892,198 


Imp., 28,580,381 


44 14,490,696 



Money in Circulation in the United States. — There was a de- 
crease in the amount of money in circulation in the past month of $9,- 
000,000, reducing the amount per capita from $31.88 to $31.78. There 
was a reduction of nearly $17,000,000 in gold certificates and of $6,000,- 
000 in gold coin, partly offset by an increase of nearly $13,000,000 in 
National bank notes. 



Monet in Circulation in the United States. 





Dec. 1, 1906. 


Jan. 1, 1906. 


Feb . 1, 1906. 


Mar. i, 1906. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United 8tates 

Circulation per capita 


$649,040,390 
83,826,228 
108,77«,379 
477,154,249 | 
470,964.248 
8,435,722 
848,196.660 
621,240,778 


$654,168,026 

88,786,227 

110.029,865 

480,989.019 

463,960,486 

8,274,884 

343.282,091 

627,173,475 


$654,793,697 

80.417,545 

107,589,534 

508,669.689 

469.019,134 

8,057,179 

337,693.281 

524,489.823 


$648,866,062 

79,868,766 

107.881,468 

491,788,819 

462.762,968 

7,912,4/5 

886,086,877 

687,215,618 


$2,662,184,589 

88,843,000 

$81.75 


$2,671,648,571 

88,960.000 

$81.82 


$2,680,629,932 

84,077,000 

$81.88 


$2,671,302,503 

84,194,000 

$31.78 



Money in the United States Treasury. — The total money in the 
United States Treasury was reduced $2,500,000, but a decrease of $13,- 
000,000 in certificates and Treasury notes outstanding made an increase 
in the net amount of $10,600,000. The Treasury gained in net gold 
$16,500,000. 
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Money in the United States Treasury. 





Dec. 1, 1906 . | 


Jan. 1, 1906. | 


, Feb . J, 1906 . j 


Mar. 1, 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion 


$782,737,060 | 
484,902,687 1 
7,600,174 ! 


$705,775,090 


$708,420,510! 


$708,161,387 


Silver dnilftrn 


484.402,688 

6,961,400 


487,811,320 


488.865,000 


Subsidiary silver 


9,521,847 


! 9,787,508 


United States notes 


8,484,406 I 
12,088,485 , 


8,418,025 

13,740,872 


8,987,735 


10.504,189 


National bank notes. 


18,740,257 


18,588,277 




Total 


If 1.270.821. 822 'fL274.88P.024 If 1.293.487.676 1 


$1,290,986,405 


Certificates and Treasury notes, 1800, 
outstanding 


950.554,219 1 


953,174,888 


075,646,052 | 


062.898,787 




Net cash In Treasury. 


$814,207,6031 


$821,214,630 


j $317,841,628 


$328,587,668 





Supply of Money in the United States. — The total stock of money 
in the country shows a gain of only about $1,600,000, a loss of $6,000,000 
in gold being more than made up by an increase of about $7,600,000 in 
bank notes. The total supply is now nearly $3,000,000,000. 

Supply of Money in the United States. 





Dec. 1, 1906 . Jan . 1, 1906. 


Feb. 1.1906. 


Mar. 1, 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 


$1,411,777,450 fl. 419,943, 124 
668,228.865 1 568,228,866 

116.385,558 i 116,900,855 

846,681,010 . 340,681,010 

533,329.258 1 540,914,347 


$1,423,220,213 

568.228,865 

117,111,881 

346,681,016 

548.280,080 


$1,417,007,480 
| 508,228,865 

117,168,950 
346,081,016 
1 550.808,895 


Subsidiary silver 


United States notes 


National bank notes 


Total 


$2,976,402,142 $2,902,758,207 


$2,998,471,555 


$2,909,800,171 





GERMAN BANKS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

C ONSUL HARRIS, of Chemnitz, reports that German capitalists are busy 
establishing banks in foreign countries, which are destined to play an 
important part in the expansion of German trade. A short time ago 
three such banks were established, namely, one each on the east and 
west coast of Africa and Asia Minor. These have been followed quite re- 
cently by one in Sofia, Bulgaria, one in Central America, and one in Argen- 
tina. Germany has to-day twelve banks in foreign countries with a total capital 
of 116,660,000. These banks are beginning to exert a powerful influence In 
behalf of German merchants and manufacturers in foreign countries, and 
more such banks are to be established in the near future. The German mer- 
chant marine has grown to such an extent that cargoes are received and dis- 
charged in practically every seaport in the world. And as trade follows a 
flag, so in this instance banks in foreign countries have been the logical 
outcome of the development of German, shipping interests. The German 
banks in South America and the Near and Far East are different institutions 
from most banking concerns. They encourage German residents in those 
countries to engage in remunerative business and to embark on new enter- 
prises by becoming a party to the scheme by advancing loans, etc. 
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* STOCKS AND BONDS 



ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The foi'o^ air table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most Hctive stocks 
at the New fork Stock Exchange in the month of February, and the highest and lowest 
dur ng the year 1906, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1906 : 



Year 1905. Hio BEST AND Lowest in 1906. February, 1906. 



High. Low. Highest. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.j 93f£ 77*6 , 96% -Jan. 13 
. preferred 105% 99 106 -Jan. 3 



Baltimore & Ohio 

Baltimore & Ohio, pref... 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 



Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey. 
Ches. & Ohio 



117 100% ! 117 -Jan. 27 

100 95% ! 99% -Jan. 5 

91% 56% 94%-Jan. 26 



Chicago & Alton 

* preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

* preferred 

Chicago & Northwestern 

* preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. 

* preferred 

Ciev., Cin.. Chic. & 8t. Louis. 

Col. Fuel & Iron Co 

Colorado Southern 

* 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 



Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.. . 
Delaware, Lack. & Western. 

Denver & Rio Grande 

• nreferreri 

Dululh So. 8. & All , pref.. 



44% 30 
83% 73 
25% 17% 
187% 168% 
192% 182% 
249 190% 

265% 234 
20 7% 

42% 17% 
111 90 

59 38 

30% 22% 
69% 53 
55 32% 

214 175 

240% 178% 
498% 335 
39% 27% 
91% 83% 
21 



Erie 

* 1st pref 


SB 


37% 

74% 


• 2d pref 


78*6 


55% 


Express Adams 


25(j 


236 


* American 


246 


209% 


t United States 


134 


no 


* Wells, Fargo 


260 


227 


Great Northern Pref . . . . 


335 


236 



Hocking Valley 

* preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

* preferred 

Kansas City Southern 

* preferred 

Kans. CityFt.S. & Mem. pref.. 



Lake Erie & Western . . 
Louisville & Nashville. 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan securities 

Metropolitan Street 

Mexican Central 

Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
Minn., 8. P. & S.S. Marie 
* preferred 



121% 80% 
97% 90 
183 125% , 

32 24 

61 50 

36% 22% 
70 52 

87 81*6 



119 — Jan. 
96%— Jap. 
182 —Jan. 
34%-Jan. 
83%— Jan. 
37*6- Jan. 
71 —Jan. 
81%-Feb. 




Lowest. 
88%-Feb. 28 
102%— Feb. 26 

109%- Feb. 17 I 
97 -Feb. 19 
78%-Feb. 17 



177% 130% 177%— Jan. 
74% 07 i 70%-Jan. 
235 190 231%-Jan. 

60% 45% 62%— Jan. 



38% -Jan. 
80*6 - Jan. 
23*6— Jan. 
193 —Jan. 
196 —Jan. 
240 -Jan. 
257 -Jan. 
18% — Jan. 
42% —Jan. 
109%— Jan. 
83*6— Jan. 
37 —Jan. 
73%-Feb. 
56%— Jan. 
181%— Jan. 

229%— Jan. 
474%— Feb. 
I 51%-Jan. 

| 9l%— Jan. 
45 —Jan. 
5«|%-Jan. 
] 83 , — Jan. 
76*6— Jan. 

247 -Feb. 
249%— Jan. 
138%— Jan. 

248 —Jan. 
348 —Feb. 



47% 28% 44%-Jan. 

167% 13*% 156% — Jan. 
175 161 162 -Jan. 

91 68*6 75%-Jan. 

138 114 | 127 -Jan. 




! 30 -Jan 
74%— Jan. 
20%-Feb. 
176%— Feb. 
190 -Jan. 
220 - Jan. 
250 -Jan. 
12 -Feb. 
28 -Feb. 
99 -Feb. 
55%-Jan. 
29%— Jan. 
88 —Jan. 
50%-Feb. 
156 —Feb. 



34%- 

145%- 



\High. Low. Closing. 
93% 88% 89% 

104% 102% 102% 



116% 109% 
99 >7 

88% 78% 

175% 168 
68% 68 
225 212 

60*6 55% 



72% 

53 

x57 

204 

460 

48% 



115 



62% 57 

*5*6 28% 
63% 59% 

84% 83 

38 84% 

152*6 145% 
161 155 

72% 65 

122% 111 
26% 28*6 
79% 75 

159 150% 

177*6 171 



76 

ir 
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THE BANKER8' MAGAZINE. 



ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.-Continusd. 



Missouri, Kan. A Tex... 

• preferred. 

Missouri Pacific 

Natl, of Mexioo, pref 

• fid preferred., 

N. Y. Cent. A Hudson River. 
N. V., Chicago A St. Louis. . . 

• 2d preferred 

N. V., Ontario A Western.... 
Norfolk A Western 

• preferred 

North American Co , 

Northern Pacific. 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R.R 

People’s Qas A (?oke of Cbic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 

Reading 

• lstprefered 

• fid preferred 

Rock Island 

• preferred 

St. L. A 8an Fran, fid pref. . . . 
St. Louis A Southwestern. . . . 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 

Tennessee Coal A Iron Co. . . . 

Texas A Pacific 

Toledo, 8t. Louis A Western.. 

• preferred 

Union Pacific 

• preferred 

Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling A Lake Brie 

• second preferred 

Wisconsin Central 

• preferred 

“Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car A Foundry. . . . 

• pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American Ice 

American Locomotive 

• preferred 

Am. Smelting A Refining Co. 

• preferred 

Am. Steel A Foundries. 

• pref 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

American Tobaooo, pref 

Anaconda Copper Mining 

Centra] Leather 

• preferred 

Corn Products 

• preferred 

Distillers Securities. 

Federal Mln’g A Smelt., pref. 

General Electric Co 

International Paper Co 

• preferred....' 

International Power 

International Steam Pump.. 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

Pressed Steel Car Co 

• preferred 

Republic Tron A 8teel Co 

• preferred 

U. 8. Rubber Co 

• 1st preferred 

U. 8. Steel 

• pref 



Tear 1005. Hiohbbt and Lowest in 1900. February, 1006. 



High. Low. 
39% 24 
78 50)4 

110% 94% 
46 83% 

24% 17% 
107% 180% 
70% 42 
96 74 

64 40% 

88% ;o 

96 91% i 

107 95% 

216% 105 I 
5SH 88 

148 181% 

115% 97% 
256 280 

148% 79 I 

97 90 

101 84 

8* SKI 
Si} £ 

MH 55 

2* 2* 

88 28 

102% 95 

148 «8 

41 

48% 34* 

05 51* 




Highest. 
j— Jan. 
746a— Jan. 
106%— Jan. 

Jan. 
21*2— Feb. 

Jan. 
7fiU-Jan. 
91*2 -Jan. 
57% —Jan. 
98%-Feb. 
96— Jan. 

107 -Jan. 
239%— Feb. 

51% Jan. 
147%-Jan. 

108 —Jan. 
247%- Jan. 

164 -Jan. 
90 - Jan. 

102 —Jan. 
28%-Feb. 
67%-Feb. 
51%-Feb. 
27%— Jan. 
01%— Jan. 
72%— Jan. 
42% —Jan. 

103 -Jan. 
105 — Jan. 

89%-nJan. 
j— i Jan. 
i— Jan. 

160% — Jan. 
99%— Jan. 
i— Jan. 
i— Feb. 
—Jan. 
21%-Feb. 
29% — Feb. 

—Jan. 
04 —Jan. 



111% 


70 


118% 


-Feb. 


13 


43% 


81 


47%— Jan. 


24 


104% 


91% 


105 


—Jan. 


24 


40% 


27% 


44% 


—Jan. 


11 


86 


24% 


47% 


-Feb. 


20 


76% 

USS 


83 

i m 

t 


120& 

174 


—Jan. 

—Jan. 

—Jan. 


8 

10 

18 


187 


HIM 


180 


—Jan. 


12 



1864 0 % 

67% 85% 
154% 180 
1(19% »1% 

295 100% 

47% 40 

79 40 

a n* 

192 169 

Si BP 

100 48 

40% 26 
69% 52 
89% 24% 
58% 84 
101% 87 
86% 15 
106 67 




15%-Jan. 
53%— Jan. 
157 -Jan. 
109 —Jan. 
800 -Feb. 
49%-Jan. 
107%-Jan. 
19%— Jan. 
01%-Jan. 
60*2— Feb. 
112% —Jan. 
181 m , — Jan. 
26% —Jan. 
90 —Jan. 
95 -Jan. 
37%-Feb. 
71%-Feb. 
95%— Jan. 
64%-Jan. 
105 -Feb. 
89 —Jan. 
110% -Jan. 
58%— Jan. 
115 -Jan. 
46%— Jan. 
1 118%— Jan. 



Isowent. 
83%-Feb. 
08 -Feb. 
98%-Feb. 
87%— Feb. 
20% —Jan. 
145%-Feb. 
63 -Feb. 
82 -Feb. 
49 -Feb. 

84 -Feb. 
91%-Feb. 
98 -Jan. 

199 —Jan. 
48%-Feb. 
187% Feb. 
95%-Feb. 
240 -Feb. 

184%— Jan. 
92 -Feb. 
90%-Jan. 
28%— Jan. 
61%-Jan. 
45 -Feb. 
20%-Jan. 
58 -Jan. 
64%-Feb. 
85*2— Jan. 
f9 -Feb. 
129 -Jan. 
82%-Jan. 

85 —Jan. 
54%-Feb. 

148 -Jan. 
95%-Feb. 
20%-Jan. 
40%-Jan. 
98 -Jan. 
17%— Jan. 
26%-Feb. 
26%— Feb. 
55%-Feb. 



108% Jan. 
89% — Jan. 
99%— Jan. 
32%-Feb. 
85%-Jan. 
08%-FeD. 
116 -Feb. 
168%— Feb. 
122 -Feb. 
11%-Feb. 
45%-Feb. 
188%— Feb. 
108%— Feb. 
280 -Jan. 
41%-Feb. 
108%— Jan. 
16*2— Jan. 
55%— Jan. 
61 -Jan. 

104 —Jan. 
167 -Feb. 
21 -Feb. 
88%-Feb. 
58 —Jan. 
27 -Jan. 
66% —Feb. 
70%-Feb. 
58 -Feb. 
90%— Feb. 
29 -Feb. 

102 -Feb. 
49 —Feb. 
108 -Feb. 
40%-Feb. 

105 -Jan. 



High. 



Low.CIffSing. 

83% 84 



68 



08 



30% 20% 

145% 140 



240 



59% 

«9% 



165 

87% 



158% 

98 

25% 



105 



111 % 

40% 

118 






150 



19 



55% 



78 



29% 

103 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 



LAST SALE , PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALE8 FOR THE MONTH. 



Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ann Arbor 1st g 4*s 1996 

^ Atot^Sopi Santa Fe gen g 4*8.1906 
4*8 iW6 

registered 

stamped 1996 

registered 

flfty-yearoonv. g.4’s..l955 

registered 

serial debenture 4*8 — 

series D 190ft 

registered 

series E. 1907 

registered...* • 

series F 1900 

registered 

series G.... 1909 

registered .... 

series H 1910 

registered • ••• 

series 1 1911 

registered .... 

series J 1912 

registered 

series K. 1918 

registered • ••• 

series L 1914 

registered • •• 

Bast.Okla.dl v .lstg.4*s. 1928 

• registered 

Chic. A St. L. 1st 6*8.. .1915 



Atlan.Coast LlneB.R.Co.lstg.4*s.l962 

• registered. 

Charleston A Savannah 1st g. 7*8.1986 
Savanh Florida A W*n 1st g. 6*8.1964 

• lstg. 6*8 1984 

Alabama Midland 1st gtd g. 6*s.l928 
Brunswick A W*n 1st gtd. g. 4*8. 1888 
“ L’vllle A Nash, col.** g. 4*s. . . .1962 

• registered 

8il.8psOc.AO.BILAldg.gtdg.4s.1018 



..1926 . 
::::ii48 



Amount . 



7,000,000 
j. 148,166,000 
36,616,666 
26,112*666 
32, ‘420,666 



Int'it 
Paid . 



I 2,500,000 

| * ’2,566,660 

* ‘‘jLftoo/ooo 



Balt. A Ohio prior lien g. 8bs 
t registered 

• g. 4s 

• g. 4s. registered. 

Pitt Jun. A M. dlv. 1st g. 3bs. 1016 

t registered 

Pitt L. B. A West Va. System 

refunding g4s 1941 

• Southw*naiv. 1st g.8bs. 1925 

Mononga£elaRiYer 1st g. g., 6*s 1910 
Cm, Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4b*s, 100s 
1 Ptsbg Clev. A Toledo, 1st g.6*s. . 1082 
I Pittsburg A Western,lst g.4’s. . .1017 

Buffalo, Roch. A Pitts, g. g. 6*s.. .1987 
f Alleghany A Wn. 1st g. gtd 4’ s. 1900 
J Clearfield A Msh. 1st g. g. 6*s. ...1948 
1 Rochester A Pittsburg. 1st 6*s. ,1081 

l • cons. 1st ft’s, 1082 

Buff. A 8usq. 1st refundg g. 4*s. .1961 
registered 



2,500,000 

i'566,066 
‘2^66,066 
■^{566,066 
’^’566,066 
‘ ’^566, 666 



6,128,000 

' ‘i,’566,o66 



Q j 

Ato 
AAOl 
NOV 
NOV 
MAN 
MAN 
J A D] 
J A D 

f a a 
If a a 
[fa a 
FA A 
F A A 
FA A 
F A A 
|F A A 
FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
F A A 
F A A 

|f a a 

F A A 
FA A 

|f a a 

F A A 
|M A 8 
|M A 8 
MAS 



43,141,000 

1,600.001) 

4.066.000 

2.444.000 

2.800.000 
3,000,000 

86,000.000 



Last 8 alb. 



Pries. Date. 



07 Feb. 27,*06 



Fbbbuabt Salks. 



High. Low.\ Total 



90b 97 



L03U Feb. 88,’Oft | 104)4 108j 

ioi»- 



ireo. so, uc 
Feb. 6,*06 Igij 
96 Feb. 28,’Oft ^ 

95 Sep. 11, *06 
95b Feb. 28/06 

96 Feb. 19,*0ft 
102b Feb. 28,*06 



MAS 
MAS] 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
J A J 
MA N 
MAN 
|J A J 

J A J 
J A J 

A AC 
A A O 
MAN 

QFeb 

MAN 
|J A J 
Q J I 
F A Al 
MAS 
A AO 
J A J 



4.427.000 M A ft 
2,000,000 Ia A o 

650,000 I J A J 

1.800.000 ! F A A 

8.920.000 J A D 
} 6.581.000] lj 



\ 

1.067.000 

72,820,000 | 
j 70,963,000 j 
[ 11,298,000 

81,847.000 
[ 48.590.000 

700.000 

1.009.000 

515.000 

638.000 



99 Aug.l5,*04 

’99H May‘ 2, ; 05 
99)i Nov. B,*04 
ioob Jan. 19, *06 
99)4 .Tan. io,*06 
98)4 N o v. 23,’04 



97 Oct. 26, *04 
*92% Novi id, *08 
99b Feb! 23,*06 



101b Feb. 28,*06 
102 N ov.27,*05 
Dec. 18. *99 
Jau. 30, *06 
Jan. 26.’04 
Nov. 14, *05 
Nov. 0,*O5 
Feb. 26,’U6 



97 
96 

105b 102 



101 & 

96 

96" 

96 



Dec. 18, *05 

Feb. 28,’ 06 
Nov. 7,*04 
l Feb. 28, *06 
{ Jan. 28,*06 
i Feb. 19,*06 



9044 Feb. 28,’06 
92 Feb. 28, *06 
92b June23,*05 
108b July 13,’05 
109 Apr. 25, *06 
119b Mar. 7,*04 
100 Jan. 22,*06 

123b Nov.21,’05 

i28 June 6, *02 
12544 Dec. 27, *05 . 
Feb. 23,’<6l 
Jan. 4, *06 



99b 99 



102 b ioib 



23,000 

620.500 
7,000 

106.500 



284,500 

2,000 

1,669,000 



21,000 



172,000 



95% 


94b 


77,000 


94% 


93b 


189.000 


105 


104b 


172,000 


9ib 


9ib 


9,000 


99b 

92b 


98b 

92 


251.000 

175.000 



128b 127 



2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices ^nd total sales 

for the month. 

Note. — The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 



Canada Southern 1st lnt. gtd6's, 1908 

> 2d mortg. 5’s, 1918 

a registered 

Central Branch U. Pac.lst g. 4 ’ b. 1948 
Central R'y of Georgia, 1st g.5's. 1946 
a registered $1,000 & $8,000 

• con. g. 6*8 1946 

a con. g. 5*8. reg.$1.000 & $6,000 
a 1st. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1946 





stampede 

2d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1946 

• stamped 

8d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1946 

• stamped 

Chat. div. pur. my . g.4's.l951 
Macon & Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5’s 1946 

Mid. Ga. k Atl. div. g 5s.l947 
Mobile div. 1st g. 5’s. . ..1946 

Cent. E. k Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 6’s, 1967 
Central of New Jersey, gen. g. 

5’s 1987 I 

• registered f 

Am. Dock k Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh k H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’g..l920 
Lehigh k W.-B. Coal con. 5's;. .1912 
a con. extended gtd. 4%’s.l910 
N.Y. k Long Branch gen.g.l’s. 1941 

Ches. k Ohio 6*s, g.. Series A 1906 

Mortgage gold O’ 8 1911 

1st con. g.5’s 1939 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 4%’s 1992 

registered 

Craig Val. 1st g. 5’s 1940 

(R. k A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’s, 1989 

2d con. g. 4’s 1989 

. Warm S. Val. 1st g. 5's, 1941 

Gre©nbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4*s 1940 

Chic, m, Alton R. R. ref. g. 3's. . . . 1949 
registered 



Chic. * Alton Ry 1st lien g. 3%’s.l960 
registered 



Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : 

Denver div. 4’s 1928 

Illinois div. 1949 

registered 

Illinois div. 4s 1949 

registered 

(Iowa div.) sink. rd5’s, 1919 

4’s. 1919 

Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 

registered 

Southwestern div. 4’s..l92l 

4’s joint bonds 1921 

a registered 

5’s, debentures 1913 

Han. A St. Joe. con. 0’s 1911 

Chic, k G. 111. 1st g. 4’s ref. & imp.. 1955 

a registered 

Chicago k E. III. 1st s. f"d c’y. 0’s. 1907 
f • small bonds 

• 1st con. 6’s. gold 1964 

• gen. con. 1st 5’s 1937 

• registered 

Chicago k fnri. Coal 1st 5’s 1936 



Chicago. Indianapolis k Louisville. 

) a refunding g. 0’s 1947 

a ref. g.S’s 1947 

Louisv. N. Alb. & Chic. 1st 0’s. .1910 
Chicago, Milwaukee k St. Paul, 
r Chic. Mil. k St. Paul term, g 5’s.l914 
| a gen.g.4’8, series A — 1989 



i: 



j a j 

MAS | 
MAS 

J A D 

f a a 
f a a 

MAN 

MAN 

OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
J A D 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



February Sales. 



Date. High. Lott. Total. 



101% Feb. *8, '00 
108*4 Feb. 28, ’00 
1069a Jan. 8,’04 
94% Feb. 28, '00 
121 Jan. 16,n)0 

114 * * Feb. 28/00 
107 Junel4,’04 
96 Feb. 20, *06 
95% Feb. 13,’O0 
87% Feb. 28/00 
81 Dec. 27/05 
84 Feb. 28/06 
84 Feb. 27/06 
93% July 12/05 

104 Feb. 19/04 
110% Sept. 5/05 
116% Aug. 3/05 



MAN 108% Aug. 4/05 



101% 101%' 
106% 107 



96 94% | 4,000 




131 Feb. 27/06 
181% Jan. 19/00 
112% Feb. 14/05 

102% Feb. 28/06 
101 Feb. 28/16 



Feb. 2/00 
Jan. 22, '06 
Fed. 28/00 
Dec. 1/05 
Feb. 28/00 
107% Nov. 17/05 
112 Feb. 28/00 
100% Feb. 28/00 
98 July 26, '05 
113% Feb. 17/06 
99% Keb. 2/00 
82 Feb. 10/06 

81 * * Feb. 28/06 
80% Mar. 4/05 



114% 114 



96 

95% 

85 



97 



85 

84% 



81% 



registered . 



14.000. 000 

f 6,000,000 
2,600,000 
j- 7,000,000 

[ 16,700,000 

2.457.000 

1.458.000 

3.144.000 

3.856.000 

1.906.000 

2.094.000 

2.051.000 

840.000 

418.000 

1,000,000 

4.880.000 

45,091,000 1 

4.967.000 

1.062.000 

2.091.000 

12.175.000 

1.500.000 

2.000. 000 

2,000,000 

f 25,868,000 

[ 40.573.000 

650.000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 

400.000 
2.000,000 

j- 37.350,000 

[- 22.000,000 

4.583.000 
{ 50,835.000 
j 10,306,000 | 

* ^SSH.OOO I 

7.882.000 I 

\ 25,071.000 

2.400.000 
1 215,225,000 ; 

9.000. 00C 

8.000. 000 j 

L 5,000.000 J * J 0«% Feb. 20/00 1 90% 95% 

[ q non iw) j J A D 1 03% Feb! * 9/00 I 103% 103% 

\ *” 980 ' 000 L a n 103% July 8/04 I 

2.053.000 A A o 135% Feb. 23. *06 135% 135% 

> 10.529 000 i ! M A N 119% Feb. 27/00 119% 119% 

: lww, l|MaN 118% Feb. 26/00 118% 118U 

4.620.000 j a .1 118% Feb. 6/06 118% 118% 



4.942.000 j a J 133 Feb. 2l/f 0 ( 133 133 

4.742.000 j a J 11 3U; Jan. 22/00 .... 

3,000,000 j aj 108% Feb. 9, '00 108% 108% 



08,000 

»,U0U 



132 181 

112 % 112 % 

102 % 102 % 
101 % 101 

100 % 100 % 
li»% H*8% 

109 “ 108% 

112 i\i 
108% 100% 



73.000 

*'80,600 

6.000 

482.000 

402.000 
34,000 



40,000 

*3,000 



1,000 

5,000 



1.000 
'*4a!666 
‘ lew* obb 



99% 

82% 



99% 

81% 



82 80% 



1 100% Feb. 20/00 100% 100% 
93% Feb. 21/00 95 93% 

96% Feb. 24, W , ... .... 

102% Feb. 19/06 100% 102% 



1,000 

10,000 



1,000 

80,000 



110% Jan. 5/u5 
102% Feb. 26/00 
100% Feb. 28/00 
106% Junel0/O5 
100 Apr. 10/05 
99% Feb. 28/00 
100 Feb. 20/00 



103% 102% 
107 100% 



101 % 

100 



99% 

100 



100% Feb. 14/00 : 100% 100% 
112% Feb. 20/00 | 112% 112% 



4,748,000 j a J 108% Jan. 

23,670,000 j a .1 108% Feb. 26, W 110 
q j 109% JunelB,^ i ... 



108% 



243,000 



11,000 

18,000 

*22,666 



4,000 

10,000 



1,301,000 

3.000 

4.000 

17.000 

22.000 

“’2,666 

4,6*00 

20,006 

2.000 

4.000 

3.000 
*4,000 

“14,6(6 
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THE BANKERS 1 MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prloes and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due 



Chic., St. P M Minn. A Oma.con. 0’s . 1830 
f • con.fl’s reduced to 8W 8.1800 

J Chic.. St. Paul A Minn. 1st 6*s. .1918 
1 North Wisconsin 1st mort. 0’s..l90O 
1st. Paul A Sioux City IStfl’s. . . .1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
• coupons off 



Chic. A Wn. Ind. gen’l g. 6’s 1982 

- Jin., Ham. A Day 2d g. 4%’s. . . .1987 
Cin., Day. A Ir’n 1st gt. dg. 5’s..l941 
Cin. Find. A Ft. W. 1st gtd g.4’s.l928 
Cin.Ind.AWn.lstAref.gtdg.4’s.l958 

Clev.,Cin.,Chic.A 8t.L. gen.gr. 4’s..l998 

• do Cairo div. 1st g.4’8..1W9 
Cin., Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s. 1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’6.1090 

• registered 

Sp’gfield A Col. div. 1st g. 4’s. ..1940 
Wmte W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. ... 1940 
Cin.,Ind., 8t. L. A Chic. 1st g.4’s.l996 

• registered 

• con. 6’s 1990 

Cin.,8’duskyAClev.oon.lst g.5’sl928 
Clev.,C., C. A Ind.oon.rs 19U 

• sink, fund 7’s 1914 

• gen. consol 6’s 1984 

• registered 

Ind. Bloom. A West. 1st pfd 4’s. 1940 
Ohio, Ind, A W., 1st pfd. 6’s. . . .1968 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

l • income 4’s 1990 

Clev., Lorain A Wheel’g con.lst 6’sl988 
Clev., A Mahoning Val. gold 6’s. .1988 

• registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 4’s. 1947 

Colorado A Southern 1st g. 4’s. . .1909 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s 1st g. 4’s.l948 

Delaware, Lack. A W. mtge 7’s. .1907 
'Morris A Essex 1st m Vs 1914 

• 1st c. gtd 7’s 1915 

• 1st refund. gtd. g^U’e. 3000 
4 N. Y., Lack. A West*n. 1st 6$... 1921 

. const. 5’s 1908 

• terml. imp. 4’s. 1998 

Syracuse, Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7’s..l906 
Warren Rd. 1st rfdg.gtd g.S%’8.2000 



Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

. 1st Penn. Div. c.rs... 1917 

t reg 1917 

Albany A Susq. 1st c. g. 7’s 1906 

» 6’s .1906 

Bens. A Saratoga 1st 7’s 1921 

Denver A Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s.. .1996 

• oon.g.4%’s 1986 

» tmpt.m.g.5’8 1908 

Rio Grande Western 1st g. 4’s.. 1969 
( « * mge.Aooi.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 
1 frtah Central 1st gtd. g. 4’s.. .1917 



Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. 5’s. .1917 

Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s. 1996 

. g. 4s 1995 

Detroit Southern 1st g. 4’s 1961 

• Ohio South, dlv.lstg.4’8.1941 

Duluth A Iron Range 1st 5’s 1987 

• registered 

. 2d 1 m 6s. 1916 

Duluth So. Shore A At. gold 5’s. .1987 
Duluth Short IJne 1st gtd. 5’s... .1916 
Elgin Joliet A Eastern ist g 5’s. .1941 



Amount. 



14.935.000 

2,000,000 

1.634.000 
644,000 

6.070.000 

[ 16,186,000 

9.086.000 
2,0UU,000 

8.600.000 
1,160,000 
4,672,000 

20.749.000 
6 , 000,000 
4,000,000 

[ 9,760,000 



[ 7,609,000 

668,000 

2.671.000 

f 8,991,000 1 

| 8,206,000 j 

981,600 

600,000 

SHB 
6,000,000 
[ 0,906,000 -j 

8.946.000 

19.108.000 

1.900.000 

8.067.000 

6,000,000 

[ 11,677,000 
7,000,000 



£ 000,000 

5,000,600 

1,966,000 

906,000 



[ 5,000,000 1 

8 , 000,000 

7.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 

88.460.000 
6,882,000 
8,818,600 

15.200.000 

13.838.000 
660,000 

608,000 
1 900,000 

1.250.000 

8 . 866.000 

4.281.000 
\ 6,732,000] 

2,000,000 

8.816.000 
600,000 

8.6UO.OOO 




J a o I 185% Feb. 28,’Q6 
J a D 98 Dec. 19,’Ci 
Man 186% Feb. 28/06 
J a J | 129% Mar. 8, *04 
A ao! 124% Feb. 14, ’06 



Dec. 80/05 
Feb. 28, ’06 



QM 
J a J 
Man 
MAM 

j a j 

j a d 

j a j 
j a j 



Mas 

j a j 

Q F 

Man 

j a j 
j a d 
j a d 
j a j 
j a j 
a ao 

QJ 

a ao 

A 

a ao 
j a j 
QJ 
j a j 

f a a 
a ao 

Mas 

Ma n 

j a n 
j a d 
j a d 
j a j 

Fax 

MIS 

a a o 
f a a 



Mas 
Mas 
a a o 
a a o 
Man 

j a j 
j a j 
Jan 
j a J 
a a o 
a A o 

MAN 

j a d 
j a d 
j a d 
m a b 
a a o 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 

MAS 

MAN 



100 

100 



114% Feb. 9, *09 

111 Oct. 10,19’ 

112 Feb. 2, ’06 



96% July 18, ’05 

Feb. 28,’06 
Feb. 6, ’06 
101% Feb. 28, ’06 
101 Feb. 28, *06 
100 Oct. 8, ’04 
99% Feb. 8,’06 
94% Aug.81,’00 
108 Feb. 6,’U6 
108 Feb. 6, ’06 
106 Jan. 22, ’04 
116 Jan. lO.’OO 
122 Jan. 29, ’07 
119% Nov.19,’80 
184 Feb. 15/06 



104% 


Nov. 19/01 


100% 


Feb. 28/06 


79% 


Feb. 26/06 


116% 


Nov. 9/04 


116% 


Jan. 28/06 



76% Feb. 28/06 
94 Feb. 28/06 
100 Dec. 27/98 

107% Jan. 81/06 
125% Jan. 20/06 
127 Jan. 10,*O6 
127 June28/05 

126% Feb.' 28/06 
114% Jan. 25/06 
106 Oct. 23, *06 
104% Jan. 10/06 
102 Feb. 2/08 



188 Feb. 18*06 
149 Aug. 5/01 
102% Jan. 19,*06 
102% Jan. 20, *06 
142% Mar. 10/06 

99 Feb. 28. *06 
106% Feb. 28,’CO 
106% Feb. 28/00 
98 Feb. 27/06 
90% Feb. 21.*06 
97^ Jan. 8/02 

110 Sept.80/04 
99% Feb. 19/06 
96% Jan. 28/06 
81% Mar. 1/06 
92% Feb. 28, *06 
114 Feb. 7, *06 
112% Feb. 18/06 

lia Feb.* *9/06 

U9%FebV 21/06 



Fbbbuart Sales. 



High 


Low. 


Total. 


186 


186 


06,000 


186 % 


186 % 


ii ,600 


104 % 


124 % 


87,000 


ioo % 


***100 


281,000 


114% 


114 % 




U 2 ~ 


iisr 


2,000 


101 % 


m 

101 % 


11,000 

2,000 

1.000 


101 % 


101 


7,000 


108 *' 


108 * 


5,000 


108 


108 


2,000 


184 ** 


134 ** 


1,000 


101 % 


100 * 


82.000 


80 


79 


106,000 


78** 


‘ 76 % 


276,000 


94 % 


94 


244,000 


12 »% 


128 % 


8,000 


188 


138 


4,000 


100 % 


99 


84,500 


106 % 

109 


106 V 4 
108 % 


5.000 

80.000 


99 % 

90 % 


98 

90 % 


61,000 

5,000 


99 % 


99 % 


8,000 


98 * * 


9 


80.000 


114 


118% 


81.000 


112 % 


112 % 


5.000 


118 * 


118 * 


6,000 


119% 


119 % 


2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and data highest and lowest prloes and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due 



Brie 1st ext. g.4’s. 1947 

• 2d extended g. 5’s 1919 

• ttd extended g.4£4*s. ..1928 

• 4th extended g. firs 1900 

• 6th extended g.4*s.... 1918 

• 1st cons, gold Ts. 1199 

• 1st cons, fund g. Ts. . .. MBO 
Brie R.R. 1st con.g-4s poor bds.1996 

• registered 

• 1st con. gen. lien g.4s.l996 

• registered 

• Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.l961 

• 50 y rs. con. g.4*s ser A. 1968 

Buffalo, N. Y. A Brie 1st rs 1916 

Buffalo A Southwestern g. 6*s..l906 



Chicago A Brie 1st gold 6’s 1969 

Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd I g.5*t....l909 

Long Dock consol, g. 6*s 1986 

N. 7. L. B. A W. Coal A ft. R. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 8’s 1962 

N. Y.. L. B. A W. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 0’s. 1918 

N. Y. A Greenw’d Lake gt g 5’s.. 1946 

« small 

Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 6*8.. .1910 
N.Y., Bus. AW. 1st refdg. g. 5*s..l9B7 

• fid g. Ws. 1987 

• gen. g. o’s 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’s 1948 

• registered $6,000 each 

l Wilkesb. ARast. 1st gtd g.5*s.. 1949 

Brans. A Ind’p. 1st con. g g 0’s. . ..I960 
Brans. A Terre Haute 1st oon. 6*8.1991 

• 1st General g5’s. 1949 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6’s. ..1998 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 6*8.. .I960 
gt. Smith U*n Dep.Co.lstg4H’s.l941 
Ft. Worth A D. C. ctfs.dep.lst 6V J1981 
Ft. Worth A RIoGrande 1st g 5*8.1998 
Galveston H. A H. of 1889 1st 6s.. 1913 
Gulf A Sht p Is!. 1st ref g. AterA’s . .1969 

• registered 

Hook. Val. By. 1st oon. g. 4H*s.. .1999 

j * registered 

Col. Hock’s Val. 1st ext. g. 4*s.l848 
Colu.ATol.RR.Co.lstm.ex.4*s. .1966 

Illinois Centra], 1st g. 4’s 1961 

registered 

1st gold 8K*s 1961 

registered 

extend 1st g 814’s 1961 

registered 

1st g 8s sterl. £500,000..1961 

registered 

total outstg. . . .918.960,000 
collat. trust gold 4’s. .1969 

regist’d 

ool.t.g.4sL.N.O.ATex.l968 

registered 

Cairo Bridge g 4*s 1960 

registered 

Litchfield dir. lstg.8s.1951 
Lonlsrllle dir.g. 814*8.1968 

registered 

Middle dlv. trig. 5’s. . .1991 
Omaha dir. 1st g.8’s. .1951 
St. Louis dir. g. 8*s. . ..1961 

registered 

g. Ws 1961 

registered 

Sp’gfield dir Istg 314’*.196l 

registered 

West’n Line Istg. 4’s, 1961 

_ registered 

Belleville A Oarodt lat e’s 196R 

Carbond’e A Shawt’n 1st g. 4’s, 1982 
Chic., St. L. A N. O. gold 5’s. . . .1951 



Amount. 



2.489.000 

2.149.000 

4.617.000 

2.996.000 
709,600 

16,890,000 



86,000,000 

86 , 886,000 

88 . 000.000 

10 , 000,000 

2^80,000 

1,600,000 

12 , 000,000 



7 . 600.000 

j- 1400,000 

| 8 , 896,000 

[ 1 , 469,000 

8 . 600.000 

8 . 746.000 

447.000 

2 . 540.000 

} 9 , 000,000 <1 
8,000,000 

1 . 691.000 
8,000,000 

2 . 679.000 

876.000 

460.000 

1.000.000 

8 . 176.000 

2.868.000 
2.000.000 

f 4 . 987,000 

\ 18 , 189,000 

1 . 401.000 
2 . 44 L 000 

\ 1 . 600,000 

| 2 , 409,000 
[ 8.000,000 
| 2 , 600,000 

j - 15 , 000,000 
| 24 . 679.000 
\ 8,000,000 
8 , 148 , 000 | 
\ 14 , 300,000 

600.000 

5 . 000 . 000 

4 . 969.000 

6 . 821.000 

2.000. 000 

5 . 426.000 

470.000 

241.000 

16 . 666.000 



/nt’st 

Paid. 



MAN 
S 
S 

o 

D 

8 
S 
AJ 
AJ 
AJ 
AJ 
▲ 
O 
D 
AJ 
AJ 
N 
O 
O 



MAN 

AJ 



▲ 

▲ 

M 
M 

▲ 

▲ 

M 
M 
J 
J 

I* 

J 
J 

r 
r 
J 
j 
j 

\ 

r 
r 

j 

MAR 

J D 15 



Last Sale 



Price. Date. 



10744 Jan. 80 , *06 
11444 Feb. 28, *06 
109 Oct. 4, *06 
11614 Jan. 24, *06 
101 Jan. 8, *06 
13496 Feb. 28, *06 
138 Feb. 91, *06 
10114 Feb. 28, *06 
lODiOct. 6,*06 
9994 Feb. 28*06 
88 Nov.l6?04 
94H Feb. 28, *06 
106* Feb. 27,’U6 
12214 Feb. 26, *06 
10466 Feb. 16/06 



Feb. 26, *06 
Dec. 5, *06 
Feb. 28, *06 

118 July25,*04 

11194 Dec. 8/06 

19114 Oct. 17/06 
117 July 20, *06 
10914 Jan. 11, *06 
116 Feb. 5, *00 

108 Feb. 8, *06 

109 Feb. 19, *06 
11894 Dec. 80,*06 



10994 Jan. 
118 Jan. 
128 Oct. 
Ill Dec. 
114 Apr. 
10614 Feb. 
106 Mar. 
11814 Feb. 
91 Feb. 
101 Deo. 
104 Feb. 



5, *06 
92, *06 

20, ’oe 

4, *06 
19,*06 

21, *06 
11. *98 
98, *06 
28, *06 

6, *06 
21, *06 



Feb. 28, *06 
Julyl4,*04 
Feb. 21, ’06 
Dec. 18, *06 
liu Dec. 18, *06 
11814 Mar. 12,19’ 
100 Feb. 20, *06 
94 Mar. 28, *06 
10014 Jan. 19,*06 



70 Oct. 17,*04 



10714 Feb. 26, *06 
108 Oct. 4/08 
19494 Feb. 28, ’00 

SB**** 



128 



Mar. 7,*08 
May 24,*99 



96 Oct. 26, *06 
8814 Dec. 8,*99 
96 Dec. 21, *99 
81 Oct. 6, *06 
8614 Dec. 9, *06 
10114 Jan. 81, *19 
8214 Feb. 7/06 
10114 Sept.10, *96 
100 Nov. 7,19’ 

124 Deo. 11, *99 
10794 Jan. 28, *06 
10114 .Tan.81,*91 
122 July 7.’04 
106 Jan. 22,19’ 

125 Nov.18,’05 



Fbbbua&y Sales* 



High. Low.l Total, 



11414 114 



mi mi 

183 183 

10194 10014 




12294 12114 
mi 18694 



116 116 
106 106 
109 109 



10614 10614 

116** 118* 
91 90 

104* 10&4 

109** m' 

10114 101*14 



100 100 



15,000 



17,000 

10JW0 

106,000 



10714 

1WH 



10714 I 
10494 



196.000 

*219* 000 

574.000 

1,000 

80,000 

29* boo 

**“a666 



5.000 

8.000 

2,000 



8,000 

iiioob 

‘52,666 

”V,666 

**i*,66b 



3,000 

21*666 



i 



8214 8214 



1,000 
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THE BANKERS 9 MAGAZINE . 



BOND Q DOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.—' T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



■*"$£! £S£i 



• gold 5’s, registered 

. g.8%*s. 1961 

• registered. 

• Memph. div. 1st g. 4’s, 1961 

• registered 

^St. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4*s, 1961 
Ind., Dec. A West. 1st g. 5*8 1965 

• 1st gtd. g. 6*s 1966 

Indianajllinols A Iowa 1st g.4*s. . 1960 
Internet. A Gt. N’n 1st. 0’s, gold. 1919 

. Mg. 5»s 1909 

• fid g. 4*8 1991 

Iowa Central 1st gold 6’ s 1988 

■ refunding g. 4*s . . .1961 

Kansas City Southern 1st g. 8*s. .1960 

• registered 

Lake Brie A Western 1st g. 6’s. . .1187 

J • 2d mtge. g. 5’s. 1941 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5*s. . 1945 
Lehigh Val. N. T. 1st m. g. 4%*s.l940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4*s..2008 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. 5 s. 1941 

• registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s.l968 

• registered 1968 

• lst&yr.gtd int.redto4*l988 

Lehigh A N. Y ..1st gtd g. 4*s 1945 

• registered 

i Elm.,Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd 6*8 1914 

1 * > g. gtd 5*s 1914 

Long Island 1st cons. 5*s 1961 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1961 

Long Island gen. m. 4*8. 1968 

• Ferry 1st g. 4%’s lfififi 

• unified g. 4*s 1949 

• deb. g. 5*s ...1964 

• gtd. refunding g. 4*s.. 1949 

• * registered 

Brooklyn A Montauk lst0*s. . . .1911 

• 1st 5*s 1911 

N. Y. B*kln A M. B.lst o. g. 6’s, ..1966 
N. Y. A Rock*y Beach 1st g. 5*s, 1987 
Long Isl. R. K. Nor. Shore Branch 

1st Con. gold garn*t*d 5*s, 1966 
Louisiana A Arkan. Ry. 1st g. 6*8.1997 
Louis. A Nash. gen. g. 6*s I960 

• gold 5*s 1907 

• unified gold 4*s. 1940 

• registered 1M0 

• collateral trust g. 5V 1981 

• 5-20vr.col.tr.deedg. 4*8. 1923 

• E., Head. A N. Ist6*s. .1919 

• L Cin.ALex.g. 4%’s, . . 1961 

• N.O.AMobHelstg.6 7 s..l980 

• fid g. 6*s 1960 

• Pensacola div. g. 6*8.. .1960 

• St. Louis div. lstg. 6*8.1961 

• fid g. 8*8 1060 

• AtJCx.AN.RJst g.5’e.l946 

• H. B*ge 1st sk’fd. g6*s. 1931 

• Ken. Cbnt. g. 4*8 1967 

• L. A N. A Mod. A Montg 

lst.g.4%s 1946 

• South. Mon. Joint 4*8.1969 

• registered 

• N. Fla. A S: 1st g. g.5*s, 1967 

• Pen. A At. 1st g. g. 6*8,1921 

• S.AN.A.con.gtd.g.5*s.l9Q6 

• sinking fund g. 6s. 1910 

Lo.A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4*s.l945 



Manhattan Railway Con. 4*s 1990 

• registered 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6*8. . . .1908 
Manitoba 8wn. Colonize n g.6’s, 1984 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. 4*8.1911 



16 . 566.000 
| 1 , 862,000 

[ 8 , 500,000 

586.000 
1 , 8 * 4,000 

988.000 

4 . 850.000 

11 . 291.000 

10 . 891.000 
2 , 960,600 

7 . 660.000 
2,000,000 

| 80 , 000,000 

7 . 980.000 

8 . 666.000 

2 . 500.000 

15 . 000 . 000 

[ 90 , 100,000 
[ 10 , 000,000 

[ 10 , 114,000 

1 . 400.000 
| 8,000,000 

750.000 
1 J 60 , 0 QP 

8 . 610.000 
1,111,000 
8,000,000 

895.000 
6 , 860,000 

1 . 185.000 

[ 17 , 801,000 

960.000 

750.000 

1 . 601.000 

888.000 

1 . 495.000 

9 . 724.000 

7 . 875.000 

1 . 764.000 

\ 87 . 569,000 

5 . 190.000 

23 . 000 . 000 

1 . 600.000 
8 / 258,000 
6 , 000,000 
1,000,000 

405,000 

8 . 500.000 
8,000,000 
1,000,000 

1.414.000 

6 . 749.000 

4 . 000 . 000 
J - 11 , 897,000 

2 . 006.000 

2 . 331.000 

8.678.000 

1.942.000 

3 . 000 . 000 
} 28 , 066,000 

10,818,000 

2 . 544.000 
65 , 690 , 000 ' 



Last Salk. J Fkbbuabt 8 albs. 
Price. Date . High. Lou. Total. 



119% Mar. lfi/04 
989% May 81, *04 
106% Aug.l7,*99 
110% Jan. 4, *05 
121 Feb. 24, *99 
101% Mar. 16, *05 
106% Jan. 80, *06 
107% Dec. 18,*01 I 



100 Feb. 27,*06 
119% Feb. 6, *00 
101% Feb. 28, *06 
78 Dec. 14,*06 
114 Feb. 7, *06 
88 Jan. 80, *06 
74% Feb. 26, *06 
68 % Oct. 16,19* 
1189% Feb. 16,*06 
118% Feb. 16, *06 
117 Jan. 17, *08 
110% Feb. 28, *06 
112% Nov. 6, *05 
100% Dec. 29, *06 

ifiO' ' Jan.’ j»‘,*66 
109% Oct. 1 8, *99 
114 Feb. 14,*06 



98% Dec. 22, *05 

ii8% Jan* £.*06 
105% Jan. 5, *06 
115% Dec. 15, *06 
116% June 8, *04 
101% Feb. 28, *06 
102 NovJ87,*06 
99% Oct. 28,*04 
100% Feb. 2, *06 
110 June 22,*04 
102 Feb. 28, *06 



106% Dec. 9,*06 
112 Mar. 10, *09 
111 Jan. 28, *06 

112% July 7, *06 

106 Jan. 26,*06 
119% Feb. 17, *06 
121% Feb. 27, *06 
1089% Feb. 28, *06 
101% Junel8,*94 
115% Jan. 6, *06 

99% Feb. 27,*06 
114% June 6, *05 

109 Mar. 6,*05 

128% Feb. 27,*06 
128 AugJ55,*06 

114 Apr. 26/Cfi 
121% May 2/05 

74% Oct. 4, *05 
114% Sept. 6. *06 
108% Jan. 8, *06 
101 Feb. 28/06 

110 Feb. 28, *06 
96 Feb. 28/06 
95 Feb. 6/05 

117% Jan. 29/08 
115% Dec. 26/06 

107 Dec. 4. *05 
110 Mar. 28, *02 
100% Feb. 2, *06 

103 Feb. 28, *06 

104 Apr. 6/05 

105 Feb. 27,*06 

Feb.' 28/06 



100 99% i 

i«!® ! 



110% 110% 



121% 
m m 


11.00# 

147.000 


99% 


89,000 


i«% 


24,000 






100 ‘ 


fe ooo 


no 

95% 


5,000 

11.000 


100% 

108% 




**’5.0o6 

49,000 


104% 


*“t‘o6b 


So* 


779.000 
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BOND Q DOT AT10N8.— Last sale, price and date; behest and lowest prices and total sale 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



t 1st con. Inc. ye. 1080 

. sd ys ww 

■ equip. Acollat. g.6*s... .1917 

t 5d series g. 5'b JW9 

t col.trust g.4%*slst ee ofl907 
Mexican Interna tTlet con g. 4’s,1977 

• stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 8’s 1010 

. registered 

Midland Term’l By. 1st g.s.f.5’s. .1025 
Minneapolis A 8t. Louis 1st g. 7*s. 1027 

' • Iowa ext. 1st g. Ts 1000 

» Pacific ext. 1st g. 6’s. . . .1021 

• 8outhw. ext. 1st g. 7’s. . .1910 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1084 

• 1st A refunding g. 4’s. . . 1040 
v DesMolnesA Ft.Dgelstgtd g.4’s.l985 
Minn., 8. P. A S. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4’s. 1008 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., 8. 8. M. A Atlan. 1st g. 4’s.l026 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Missouri, K. A T. 1st mtge g. 4’s. 1000 

' * 2d mtge. g. 4*s 1000 

• 1st ext gold 5’s 1044 

• 1st A ref . mtg. 4s 2004 

• • small 

St. Louis dir. 1st refund* 4s. . .2001 
Dallas A Waco 1st gtd. g. ft’s.... 1040 

Kan. City A Pac. 1st g. 4s 1000 

Mo., Kan. A Bast. 1st gtd. g. 5e.l942 
Mo.,Kan.& Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd Jta .1042 
Mo.,K.ATex.ofTex.lstgtd.g.5sl042 
8ber.. 8hreve.A8o. 1st gtd.gJle.1048 
Tex. A Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd. g. 5s . .1943 

Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 0’s.. .1020 

• 8d mortgage 7*8. 1006 

• trusts gold 5’sstamp’dlOl 7 

• registered 

• 1st collateral gold 5*8.1920 

• registered 

• forty yrs. 4’s g. loan. 1045 
Cent. Branch Ry.lst gtg. g. 4’s.l919 
Leroy A Caney vaL A. L. 1st 5’s. 1026 
Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4’s.lOW 

• 2d extended g. 5’s 1088 

St. L. A I. g. con. R.R.Al.gr. 5’sl981 

• stamped gtd gold 5’s. .1081 

• unify’g A rfd’g g. 4’s.l020 

• registered 

• Rlv&Gulf divs Istg4s.l988 
Verdigris V’y Ind. A W. 1st 5’s. 1026 

Mob. A Bttrm- prior lien, g. 5’s. . .1045 

• small 

• mtg. g. 4’s 1045 



Mob. Jackson&Kan.Clty lstgA’s.1046 
Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 
f * 1st extension 6*s 1027 

• gen. g. 4’s 1008 

• Montg’rydiv.lst g.5‘s. 1047 

8t. Louis A Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1081 

v • collateral g. 4’s 1980 

Nashville, Chat. A 8t. L. 1st 7’s. . .1013 

• 1st cons. g. 5’s 1028 

• 1st g.6’s Jasper Branch .1028 

• 1st S’s McM. M.W. A A1.1017 

• 1st 6*e T. A Pb. 1017 

Nat.R.R.of Mex.prlorlieng.4%*s.l926 

„ ' lstcon.g.4’8 1951 

N. O. A N. Bast, prior lien g. 6’s. .1015 

Y. Cent. A Hud. R. g. mtg.8Us.1007 

• • registered. ..... 

• deb. g 4s 1064 

• * registered 

Lake 8hore col. g. 8%@* 1008 

• registered 



Amount. 



fnt’st 


Last Sale. 


February Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 1 


High. Low. 


Total. 



20,51 L000 

11.724.000 

550.000 

615.000 

10.000,000 

8.862.000 

3.621.000 
| 068,000 

478.000 

986.000 

1.015.000 

1.882.000 

686.000 

5.000. 000 
0,860,000 

3.072.000 

} 82,055,000 

| 8,200,000 

40.000. 000 

20 . 000 . 000 

3.254.000 

[ 1,734,000 

1.915.000 

1.840.000 

2.600.000 

4.000. 000 

6.468.000 

4.505.000 

1.680.000 

2.847.000 

14.904.000 

3.828.000 

\ 14,876,000 

I 0,686,000 

25.000. 000 

8.460.000 

520.000 

7.000. 000 

2.578.000 

96.624.000 

6.882.000 

\ 80,469,000 

22.754.000 

750.000 

874.000 

226.000 

700.000 

500.000 
1.882,000 

7.000. 000 

074.000 

9.472.000 

4.000. 000 
4,000.000 

2.494.000 

6.300.000 

7.608.000 

871.000 

750.000 

300.000 

20 . 000 . 000 

24.496.000 

1.820.000 

84.890.000 

30,000,000 

00,578,000 



JULY 

JULY 

▲ a O 

▲ a o 
f a ▲ 
uas 



j a d 
j a d 
j a d 
j a d 
j a d 
j a ▲ 
j a d 
Maw 
Ma 8 
j a j 
j a j 

j a j 

j a d 

Fax 
m a n 
Mas 
Mas 
▲ a o 
m a * 
Fax 
x a o 
m a n 
Mas 
j a d 
Mas 

m a iv 
Man 
Mas 
Mas 
Fax 
Fax 



Fll 

j a j 
Mas 
Fax 
x a o 
xa o 
j a j 
j a j 
m a n 
Mas 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



j a d 
j a j 
j a d 
Q J 
Fax 
Mas 
Q F 

j a j 
x ao 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
x a o 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 
m a n 

MAN 

Fax 

Fax 



24 Feb. 28, *06 
20% Feb. 27, ’06 



96% Jan. 31,’06 
90% July20,’01 



105 May 2,19’ 

187 J une20,*05 
111% Oct. SO,™ 
120 Feb. 8, ’06 
113% Mar. 10, ’05 
118% Feb. 21,’06 
96% Feb. 28/06 
97% Jan. 8o,*C6 
101 Feb. 28/06 



108 Nov.ll,’01 
89% Junel8.’91 
100% Feb. 28, *06 
HO Feb. 28, ’06 
106% Feb. 28, *06 
91% Feb. 24,’06 



93% Feb. 18/06 
108 Feb. 18, *06 
05% Feb. 5, ’06 
115% Feb. 10, ’06 
109% Feb. 21,’06 
100% Feb. ltt,’06 
107% Dec. 4/06 
100% Feb. 15/06 

124 Feb. 28,’06 
108% Feb. 20, *06 
107 Feb. 27,’06 
107% Feb. 17,’06 
106 Feb. 17,*06 



93% Feb. 
08% Jan. 
110 Mar. 
106 Jan. 
120% Jan. 
117 Feb. 
116 Nov. 
02% Feb. 
87% Apr. 
06 Feb. 



28/06 
22, *06 
18/05 
11/06 
81/06 
27/06 
6/06 
28, *06 
23/04 
28, ’06 



111% Mar. 8,04’ 
00 Feb. 4/08 
96 Oct. O.’OS 
94 Aug. e,^ 
96% Jan. 5/06 
126% Feb. 26/06 
122 Dec. 20/05 
98% Jan. 20, *06 
115% Nov. 1/06 
98 Feb. 19/06 
92% Oct. 18/06 
119% Feb. 1/06 
115 Feb. 6/06 
119% Feb. 16/06 
117% Mar. 6/05 
113 July 6/99 
10/4 Jan. 26/06 
86% 7eb. 24/06 
108% Aug.13/94 
98 Feb. 28/06 
98% Feb. 15/00 
101% Feb. 28/C0 
102 July 8/05 
89 Feb. 28,*06 
88 Feb. 21/06 



26 

21 



28% 

18% 



120 % 120 

ii3% im 

97 m 



101% 100 




100 % 100 % 

124 124 

108% 108% 
107% 107 
107% 107% 
106 106 

04% 98% 



117% 116% 
92% 



08% 

96 



126% 126% 



119% 119% 
115 114% 

119% 119% 



87% 86 

09*’ 08 
98% 98% 
102 101 

90% 88% 
90 88 



1.014.000 

1.276.000 



5,000 

Lodo 

3,000. 



9,000 



73.000 

158.000 

88.000 

188.000 

' 142,000 
1,000 
28,000 

58.000 

87.000 

28.000 

” 2,666 

18,000 

2,000 

12,000 

1,000 

8,000 

”Y<666 



84,000 

ito’ooo 

84,000 



6,000 



1,000 

* ib’ooo 
16,000 
1,000 



155.000 

’ 104,666 

14.000 

110.000 

”‘ 85,666 

68.000 
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TEE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 



BOND Q DOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest pnoesand total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 



cipal 

Due. 



Michigan Central col. g. 3.*4s. .1908 

• rPirmtprAil 

Beech Creel 1st. gtd.'i’s” ”” ”i9W 

• registered 

• 2d gtd. g. 6’s 1936 

• registered 

• ext, 1st. gtd. g. 3*4’s . • 1961 

• registered 

CarthageSc Adiron. lstgtd g. 4’sl961 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, i 

1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 ) 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. Sc Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1042 
Mohawk & Malone 1st gtd g. 4's.l991 
N. Jersey June. K. R. g.lst 4’s.l986 

• reg. certificates 

N.Y.&Putnamlstcon.gtdg.4’8.1903 

i Nor. Sc Montreal 1st g. gtd 5’s.. 1916 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4’s.2361 

• registered 

Lake Shore g 3$s 1997 

• registered 

• deb. g. 4’s 1928 

i Detroit, Mon. Sc Toledo 1st 7’s. 19U6 

Ftal., A. ScQ. R. 1st gtd c. 6’s...l988 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5’s. . . .1934 
Pitt McK'port & Y. 1st gtd 6’s. . 1982 

♦ ■ 2d gtd 6’s 1984 

1 McKspt* Bell. V. 1st g. 6’s. . 1918 

Michigan Cent. 6’s 1909 

. 5’s 1981 

• 5’s reg * 1981 

4*8 1940 

• 4’s reg 

• g.3*4’ssec. by Istmge. 

on J. L. Sc S 

. lstg. 3*4’s 1952 

Batt le C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 3’s. . . 1989 

N. Y. & Harlem 1st mort. 7’se. .1900 

• 7’s registered 1900 

N. Y. Sc Northern 1st g. 5’s 1927 

R. W. Sc Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1922 

coup. g. bond currency 

Oswego Sc Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.l915 
R. W. & O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s. 1918 
j Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..l922 
N.Y., Chic. &St. Louis 1st g. 4’s... 1937 

• registered 

N. Y., N. Haven Sl Hartford. 

\ Housa tonic R. con. g. 5’s 1937 

) New Haven and Derby con.5’sl918 
N. Y.,Ont.& W’n. refdinglstg. 4’s.l992 

• registered $5,000 only. 

Norfolk Sc Southern 1st g. 5’s 1941 

Norfolk Sc Western gen. mtg.6’s.l931 

» imp’ment and ext. fl’s. . .1934 

• New River lst6’s.. .1932 
Norfolk & West. Ry.lst con.g.4s.l996 

f • registered 

• small bonds 

• div. 1st lien & gen g. 4s.l944 

• • registered 

• Pocahon C.&C.Co.Jt,4’s.l941 

• C. C. & T. 1st g. t. g g 5’sl 922 
i • Sci’o Val Sc N.E. 1st g.4’s, 1989 

N. P. Ky prior In ry.&ld.gt,g.4’s. .1997 

f • registered 

I • gen. lien g. 3’s 3047 

• registered 

I St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s...l°r*6 

1 • registered 

< St. Paul Sc N. Pacific gen u. -.’s. 1923 

• registered cert ideates 

St. Paul Sc Duluth 1st 5’s 1931 

2d 5’s 1917 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1968 

l Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4’s.. 1948 

Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6’s.. 1933 



[ 19,836,000 

| 5,000,000 
600,000 



f 3,500,000 

1,100,000 

716.000 

38,000 

300.000 

2.500.000 

j- 1,650,000 

4,000,000 

180.000 

[ 50,000,000 

| 50,000,000 

50,000,000 

924.000 

840.000 

1.600.000 

2.250.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1.600.000 

[ 3,576,000 [ 
| 2,600,000 [ 

1.900.000 
13,000,000 

476.000 

[ 12.000,000 

1 . 200.000 

9.081.000 

400.000 

375.000 

1.800.000 

[ 19,425,000 

2,838,000 
575 000 
\ 20,000,000 



f 



1.500.000 

7.283.000 

5.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

40,400.500 



j J- 8,000,000 
20 , 000.000 
600,000 
5,000,000 

i } 101.392,500 
\ 56,000,000 
1 7 



r.897,000 



j- 7,985,000 [ 

1.000,000 

2.000,000 

1,000.000 

1.538.000 

3.533.000 



Int'st 


Last Sale. 


February Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Low. 


Total. 


F A A 


89*4 Feb. 27, ’06 


91 


89*4 


30,000 


F A A 


oou Jan. 17,’Ott 






J A J 
1 J A J 


105$ Feb. 20, ’06 
104 Dec. 13/05 


105*4 


105*4 


10,000 


J A J 








J A J 











! A A O 
| A A O 











|j A D 










J A J 


87*4 June23,’04 


.... 






J A J 


.... 






J A D 










MAS 


i05 Nov.20/05 








F A A 
F A A 


105 Oct. 10, \2 










A A O 

A A O 


10414 Feb. 28, ’06 


104*4 


104*4 


1,000 


J A J 


i07 Feb. 28/06 


108 


107 


71,000 


J A J 


106*4 Feb. 28, ’06 


107*4 


106*4 


50,000 




101 Feb. 28, ’06 


101k 


100k 


47,000 


J A D 


99 Feb. 15, ’06 


99 


99 


8,000 


MAS 


101*4 Feb. 27, ’06 


ium 


100*4 


371,000 


F A A 
J A J 


101$ Feb 9,’06 


101*4 


101*4 


5,000 


J A J 


12294 Feb. 9,’06 


122$ 


122$ 


8,000 


J A J 
J A J 


139 Jan. 21, ’03 








J A J 










MA S 
M A 8 


10994 Apr. 19. ’04 
120 Jan. 3,’06 
119 June 6,’05 
106 July 1,’05 
106 Hi Nov.26,19’ 








Q M 








J A J 








J A J 








MAS 








MAN 

JAP 


98$ Feb. 16, ’06 


98$ 


97$ 


9,000 


MAN 

MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 

r a A 


i05$ Mar. 2/05 
10294 Apr. 6,19’ 
119U Mar. 31, ’05 
1 116$ Feb. 19,’06 

> 113$ Jan. 25,’02 


iie*4 


1*16*4 


3.000 


MAN 








J A J 


i07$ Feb. 4, ’05 
105*4 Feb. 26,’oe 








▲ AO 

A A O 


io&*4 


104$ 


28,000 


103 Oct. 6, ’05 
124 Feb. 24, ’06 


MAN 


125 


124 


2,000 


MAN 


115*4 Oct. 15, ’94 








MAS 


103 Feb. 27, ’06 


104 


103” 


54,000 


MAS 


10596 Oct. 11,‘ U5 








MAN 


111 Feb. 14, ’06 


111 


108 


2.000 


MAN 
F A A 


132*4 Feb. 19,’06 
13044 Feb. 15,’Ott 
129$ Nov .27, ’05 
lOlVb Feb. 28, ’06 


132*4 

130$ 


132*4 

13094 


10,000 

4,000 


A A O 
A A O 


1 102$ 


101$ 


78,500 


▲ AO! 
A A O! 
J A .1 


100 Feb. 16,’06 


100 


100 


40,000 


99 Feb. 23, ’06 


.... 

99 


99” 


2,000 


j A J 


J A D 


94$ Feb. 28, ’06 


95*4 


94$ 


44,000 


J A J 
J A N 


109*4 Feb. 20/05 
I01H Feb. 27/06 
10494 Feb. 28/06 


101* ’ 


8.000 


ioi$ 

105$ 


Q J 


104*4 


274,500 


j 


1P4 Feb. 28/06 , 


104 


104 


10,000 


Q F 


77 Feb. 27/06 


77*4 


76*4 


287,500 


Q r 


75*4 Feb. 7/06 j 


75$ 


75*4 


2,000* 


JAP 
J A Pi 


101 Jan. 24/06 








T A A 
Q F 
F A A 


125 Oct. 11/05 
132 July 28/98 
109*4 Jan. 31/06 














A A O 


HO Feb. 27/06 


lid” 


lio ’ 


2,000 


JAP 


100*4 Dee. 22/05 






QMCH 


94 Dee. 5/05 








•J A J 


116 Jun. 19/06 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ohio River Railroad 1st 6’s 1906 

• gen. mortg. g 6*s Iw7 

Ozark&Cber.Cent.Ry.tstgtd g 5sl918 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5’s... I9}6 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4%’a — 191? 

• 8. f. subsidy g 6’s. 1»10 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
f Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4%’a, 1st 1JM 

• gtSjaVi coil tr.reg. .1987 

• gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 

• Trust Co. 



Amount. 



gtd.g.8 



c*tfs.g.3%’8.1916 
,’str. cts.s.C.1942 



l 



Int'el 

Paid. 



gtd. g. 8%’s tr. cts^.D.1944 
i Chic., St. Louis A P. 1st c. 6’s. .1982 | 

«n.,Leb. 

clev ;* p ilri^®: 4 !‘. 8 . 8er :. A mt 

• t int. reduc. 8% P*c. 

. Series C 8%s 1048 

■ Series D3%g ...19M 

R.APitts. gen.gtd.g.8VisSer.B..1940 

Newp. A Cln. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’slll946 
' Pitts., C. C. A St. L. con. g W’fl.. 

t Series A }940 

. Series B gtd 1942 

t Series C gtd 1942 

- Series D gtd. 4’s 1946 

Series E gtd. g.8%s...1949 
v Series Fc. gtd. g. 4’s.. 1963 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne A C. 1st 7’s. .1912 
. 2d 7’s 1912 

• 3d 7’B 1912 

Tol WalbondingVy.AO.lst gtd.bds 

4%’s series A 1981 

. 4%’s series B 1983 

% • 4*s series C 1942 

Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Rst. g 4*s. . .1928 

f con. gold 6 per cent 1919 

J • registered 

j con. gold 4 per cent 1948 

[ t ten year conv. 3%’s 1912 

Penn. R.R. 10-year conv. g.8%’s.l915 

t registered 

Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s. . .1942 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 3%’s. .1943 

Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 4j4’8 1986 

Del.R. RR.A BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1908 
O.R. A Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 4%’s 1941 
Phila. Balto. A Wash. 1st g. 4*8.1943 

Pitts. V a. ACnarl . Ry istgtdg.4’s* i948 
. 8 unbury A Lewistown lstg.4’s.l966 
l U’d N. J. RR. ACan Co. g 4’s. . .1944 
Peoria A Pekin Union 1st 6’s....l921 

. 2d to 4%’s 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

Chic, ft West Mich. Ry. 5’s 1921 

" Flint A Pere Marquette g. 8’s. .1920 

• 1st con. gold 5’s 1989 

• Port Huron d 1st g5’s.l939 
Sag’wTusc. A Hur.lst gtd ,g.4’s. 1931 

Pine Creek Railway fl*« 1988 

Pittsburg, Junction 1st 6’s 1922 

Pittsburg A L. E. M g. .Vs *er. A. 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go A L. E. 1st g.S’s, 1940 

• 1st cons. 6’* 1943 

Pittsburg. Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1997 

( • registered. 

• Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s.. 1957 

* • registered 

j Atlantic City lsteon. gtd. g.4’s. 1961 
i Philadelphia A Reading con.8’s.l9ll 

I • registered 

I • 7*8 1911 



2,000,000 

2.428.000 
2,880,009 
6,000,010 
2,272,00u 

588.000 

[ 19,487,000 

4.816.000 

9.681.000 
14,664.000 

4.948.000 

10 , 000,000 

1.606.000 

‘960.666 

8.000:000 

1.561.000 

439.000 
2.994,0QD 

1.976.000 
2,240,001) 

2.218.000 

1.400.000 

10,000,000 

8.706.000 

1.879.000 
4,988:000 
9,851,100 

9.000. 000 

2.219.000 

1.918.000 

2.000. 000 

\ 1,500,000 

978.000 

1.463.000 

1.676.000 
[ 4,998,000 

2.769.000 
20,480,000 

} 99,684,000 

' 5,380,000 

1 . 000,000 

1.250.000 

1.800.000 

4.465.000 
[ 10,570,000 

6 . 000,000 

600.000 
5,646*000 

1.496.000 

1.499.000 

5.753.000 

8.999.000 

2.850.000 

3.826.000 

1 , 000,000 

3.500.000 

478.000 
2.000.000 
3.000,000 

408.000 

1.662.000 
[ 68.880.000 
) 28,000.000 



Last Hali. 



Price. Date. 



High. Loio.l Total. 



J A n 

A A O 

A A O 
J A D 
A A O 
MAN 

J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
V A A 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
AA O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 



118 Nov. 8, ’05 
11494 Jan. 20,*06 
99 Dec. 28, ’06 
118*4 Feb. 24, *06 
106 Dec. 22, ’06 
102 Apr. 14, *02 



06% Feb. 28, ’06 
07f4 Dec. 11, ’06 
9891 Nov. 4,’06 
9294 Jan. 18/06 
98 Feb. 19,’06 



February Sales. 



98 Jan. 80/06 
119% Feb. 26, *06 
110 May 8,*92 



114 118 



107*4 106% 



98 98 



119% U9*4 



108*4 Aug.21,*C8 



MAN 
F A A 
.TAJ 
J A J 
J A J 

A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
r A a 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 

J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
MAN 
MAS 
Q M 
MAN 
MAN 
J AD 
J AD 
MAS 
J ft J 
M ft N 
F ft A 
J ft J 
M ft N 
M ft N 
M ft N 
J ft J 
M ft a 
Q F 
M ft N 

J ft D 
A ft O 
M ft N 
A ft O 
F ft A 

j ft n 
J ft J 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
M ft N 
J ft J 
J ft J 



98% Dec. 16, *06 
96 Jan. 8, *04 
96*4 Jan. 2,’06 
9894 Apr. 4/04 



112% Feb. 2, ’06 
112% Feb. 13/06 
112*4 Junel2,’06 
108*4 Dec. 16, ’06 
92*4 Feb. 7, ’06 

1*2796 6*ctV 21/02 
117*4 Feb. 2,’U6 
119 Apr. 11/04 



1.063.000 

7.304.000 

668,000 

7.810.000 



107 Dec. 8/06 
111*4 8ept.21,’04 



106 Aug.28/08 

101 Feb. 28,’06 
97*4 Feb. 28/06 



104*4 Oct. 2«,’U5 



110 Jan. 19, ’05 



10894 Feb. 6, ’08 
110*4 Feb. 24, ’06 



112 % 112 % 
112% 112*4 



92% 92% 

117% 117%! 



19,000 

6,000 



4.000 

*i‘,6io 



5.000 

1.000 



110% Sept.28,04’ 
123% Jan.18,’05 
10094 Dec. 5,’05 

109 Apr.28.’02 

118 Feb. 14.’06 
110% Jan. 22. *06 
111% Jan. 29, ’06 



137 Nov. 
120 Oct. 
112% Dec. 
120 Jan. 
8794 Jan. 
116 May 
100% Feb. 
101% Jan. 
101% Feb. 



17. ’93 
11, ’01 
1 3. ’93 
30,’06 
12,19’ 
24. ’05 
28, ’06 
6, ’06 
28. ‘06 



M ft N ! 
J ft D 
J ft D| 
.1 ft D 



113*4 Feb. 25,-05 
114 ‘ ‘ Dec. *5/0*5 



10494 101 
100 % 



108% 108% 

110 % no % 



118 118 



6,000 

udoo 



340,500 

575,000 



4.000 

1.000 



1,000 



102 100% 
101% 16V* 



318,000 

79,66*0 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prloe and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Notk. — The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. Principal Amount, paid. 



LA8T 


Sale. 


February Sales. 


Price. 


Date. 


High. Low. Total. 



registered. 



Bio Grande Junc'n 1st gtd. g. 5’s, 106 v 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 4*s. . 1940 

• guaranteed 

Rutland BB 1st con. g. 4% s . . . 1941 
l Ogdnsb.AL.Ch’n.Hy.lst gtd g4sl948 
1 Rutland Canadian 1st gtd.g.4’8. 1949 

8t. Jo. A Or. lsl. 1st g. 3.342 1947 

St. L. A Adirondack By. 1st g. 5*8.1996 

. 2d g. 6*8 1996 

St. Louis A San F. 2d 6*8, Class B, 1906 

• 2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 

• gen. g. 6*s 1961 

• gen. g. 5*8 1961 

8t. L A San F. B. B. con. g. 4*8.1906 

. S. W.div. g.5*s 1947 

• refunding g. 4*8 1951 I 

• • registered... 1 

• 5 year 4^*8 gold notes.1908 

Kan. Cy Ft.S.AMemBBcong6*sl928 

Kan .Cy Ft.S A M By ref ggtd g4s.l966 \ 

• registered 1 

Kan.CyAMJR.AB.Co.lstgtdg5s.1929 

8t. Louis S. W. 1st g. 4*s Bd. ctfs., I960 

f * 2d g. 4*8 me. Bd. ctfs 1969 

«{ • con. g. 4*8 1982 

I G ray’s Point, Term . 1 stgtd.g.5’8.1947 
Bt. Paul, Minn. A Manlto’a 2d 6*s..l909 

[ t 1st con. 6*s 1983 I 

* 1st con. 0’s, registered } 

• 1st c. 0’s. red’d tog.4%’8. .. i 

# 1st con8.0*8 register’d I 



8.839.000 J 

2.000. 000 J 

2.238.000 J 

2.277.000 .. 

2.440.000 J 
4,40i ',000 J 

1.350.000 J 
8,500.(00 J 

800.000 J 

400.000 ▲ 

998.000 M 

829.000 M 

8.681.000 J 

5.808.000 J 

1.558.000 J 
829,000 A 

60.104.000 J 

5.728.000 J 

18.796.000 M 

17.810.000 J 

8.000. 000 A 

20,000,000 M 

3,272,500 J 

10.078.000 J 
889.009 J 

0,046,000 A 



• 1st co ns. 0*s register’d 

• Dakota ext’n g. 0*s...l91O 

• Mont, ext’n 1st g. 4’s. . 1987 

• registered 

• Pac.Rxt.sterl.gtd.48.. 1940 
$5=£1. 

Eastern R*yMlnn,lstd.lstg.5*s. .1908 



registered. 

. Minn. N. div. Istg.4’s..l940 

• registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st g. 6*s. ...1922 
Montana Cent, let 0*8 int. gtd . . 1967 

• 1st 0*s, registered 

• 1st g. g. 5*s 1987 

• registered 

Willmar A Sioux Falls 1st g. 5*s, 1968 

• registered 

8an Fe Pres. A Phoe.By.lstg.5*s, 1942 
San Fran. A N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 
Seaboard Air Line tty g. 4’s 1950 

i registered 

• col. trust refdg g. 5*s. . 1911 
Atlanta— Bi r’hm 30-yr-lstg. 4*8.1933 
Carolina Central 1st con.g. 4*8.1949 
Fla Cent A Peninsular 1st g.5*s.l918 

• 1st land grant ext g.5*s.l980 

• cons. g. 5’s. 1948 

Georgia A Alabama 1st con.5’8.1945 
Ga. Ctor. A N’t hern 1st gtd g. 5*s. 1920 
Seaboard A Boanoke 1st 5*8. . . . 1926 

Sod us Bay A Sout’n lst5*s, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 
f • g. 4*8 Central Pac. coll. .1949 

• • registered 

Austin A North w*n 1st g. 5’s. . . 1941 
Cent. Pac. 1st refud. gtd. g. 4’s. .1949 

• registered 

• mtge. gtd. g. 8*4*8. . .1929 

• • registered 

• through3Llstgtdg.4’8.1964 

• registered 

Gal. Harrisb’gh A8.A.lst g0**..191O 

. Mex. A P. divlst g5’s.l961 
Gila Val.G.A N*n 1st gtd g 5*8.1924 
Houst. E. A W. Tex. 1st g.5*s..l988 

• 1 st gtd. g. . Vs 1968 

Houst. AT.C.lstg5*slnt. gtd. .1987 



| 18,844,000 J 

| 19,822.000 J 

5.040.000 M 

| 10,185,000 Jj 
£4,000,000 J 

j 4,700,000 i 

5.000. 000 * 

2.150.000 J 

[ 6,000,000 J 

j 4,000,000 J 

[ 8,625,000 J 

4.940.000 U 

3.651.000 J 

| 12,775,000 * 
10.000,000 m 

5.700.000 M 

2.847.000 J 

3.000. 000 J 
4iaooo j 

4.870.000 J 

2.922.000 j 

5.800.000 j 

2.500.000 j 

500.000 J 

[ 28,818,500 J 

1.920.000 J 
\ 79,292,000 J 

\ 17,498,000 J 

t 8,800,000 * 

4.756.000 w 
18.418,000 m 

1.514.000 m 

501.000 M 

2.199.000 M 

4.502.000 J 



d 118 Jan. 7,*Q5 
D 109 Mar. U,*o5 
j 70 Deo. 20, *06 
.. 89 Jan. 4, *05 

j 106 *4 Oct. 24,*05 
j 100 Feb. 3.*O0 
j 101*4 Nov.18,’01 
j 98*4 Feb. 27, *06 
j 122 Jan. 18,*06 

n 102*4* Jam 8i,T8 
N 102 Jan. 11, *06 
j 126 Feb. 18,00 
j 113*4 Feb. 20, *06 
D 98*4 SeptJ00,*O6 
o 102*4 Aug. 7, *05 
j 8694 Feb. 27, *06 



96 


Feb. U,*06 


125 


Aug.81,*06 


87 


Feb. 28 *00 


78*4 Jan. 14,*04 


99 


Feb. 27, *00 


85*4 Jan. 22, *06 


81 


Feb. 27, *00 



o 108*4 Dec. 26, *05 
j 187*4 Feb. 17,*O0 
j 140 May 14,*02 
j 112 Feb. 20, *00 
j 115*4 Apr. 15, *01 
K 110% Feb. 7, *00 
D 108*4 Feb. 21. *00 
D 103*4 Sept.l9,*05 



100 9994 I 

94*4 



125 125 

118*4 118 



8794 87 

9994 99” 
82” 80% 

187** 137*4 



110 % 110 
196*4 108 



102% Oct. 12,*05 



124 May 4,*06 .... .... 

186 Feb. 1,*O0 136 180 

18494 Dec. 20, *04 

119*4 Feb. l,’O0 119*4 ll»*4 



121*4 Oct. 8, *05 



112*4 Jan. 10,*O0 

110 Oct. 4, *06 .... .... 

90*4 Feb. 28,*06 91*4 90*4 



106*4 Jan. 26,*O0 

97 Jan. 24, *06 

98*4 Nov. 8,*06 

109 Feb. 2,*06 

109*4 Mar. 8/05 

112% Oct. 25J06 

110 Jan. 16,*06 

102 * Jan. 20, *08 

98*4 F»b. 28, *00 95*4 W* 
94 May 4. *05 .... .... 

109*4 Feb. 19, *06 110 109*4 

99*4 Feb. 28,*06 100*4 99*4 

98 Apr. 7, *05 

89 Feb. 27, *00 89 87*4 



*99% Feb. 9, *00 



89 87*4 

99% 99% 



100 Feb. 21,*06 100 100 

111*4 Jan. 20/06 

107*4 June 8,*06 

105*4 Jan. 27, *06 

105*4 Feb. 7, *00 105*4 105*4 

111 Feb. 19,*O0 111 111 
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BOND Q DOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



ist.g.6’0.1980 

Louisiana Western lstd’s 1021 

Morgan's La & Tex. 1st g6’s. . . .1080 

t lst7*s 1018 

N. T. Tex. A Mex. gtd. 1st g 4*s..l912 
Nth’n Ry of CaL 1st gtd. g. 6*8.1907 



gtd.g. 5*8 

Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd.g 5*8. 1087 

San Ant.&AranPasal8tgtdg 4*8.1948 
South’n Pac.ofArix.lst 6*s 1000 

* • . 1010 

• of Cal.lstgfl's C. AD. 1006 

• * • E. & P .1802 

• » » ....1012 

• 1st con. gtd. g 6*s. . .1087 

• stamped 1006-1867 

So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4*8.1087 

• of N. Mex. c. 1st 6*8.1011 
Tex.&N.O. Sabine div. 1st g6*s. 1012 

* con. g 6*8 1048 

Southern Pacific R.R. Co 

• st. refund? mtge. s. f. 4*8.1066 
Southern Railway 1st con. g 6*s.lW4 

» registered 

Mob. A Ohio collat. trust g. 4*s.l088 

■ registered 

• Memph.div.lstg.4-4*-5*s.l996 

• registered 

« St. Louis div. 1st g. 4*8.. .1061 

• • registered 

Alabama Central, 1st 0*s 1018 

Atlantic A Danville 1st g. 4*s. .1048 

• 2d mtg 1048 

Atlantic A Yadkin,lst gtd g 48.1040 

Col. A Greenville, 1st 5-0*s 1016 

BastTenn., Va. AGa.dlv.g.6*s.l880 

* con. 1st g 5*s 1866 

* reorg. lien g 4’s 1088 

registered. 



Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 6-6’s 1022 

Knoxville A Ohio, 1st g 6’s 1026 

Rich. A Danville, con. g 0*s 1016 

• deb. 5*s stamped: 1027 

Rich. A Mecklenburg 1st g. 4*8.1048 
South Caro’a A Ga. 1st g. 6*s. . . .1010 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6*s. .1006 
small 



ser. B 6*s 

small 


1011 


ser. C 6’s 

small 


1916 


ser. D 4-6*8 

small 


1921 


ser. E 5*s 

small 


1026 



ser. F6’s 1081 

Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1086 

• ge n.5*s. gtd. stamped .1026 

W. O. A w. 1st cy. gtd. 4*s 1024 

I W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s 1914 

Spokane Falls A North.lstg.6*s..lfl88 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.4*’s.l948 
Ter. R. R. Assn. 8t. Louis lg 4**8.1989 

* 1st con. g. 5’s 1894-1944 

• gn. refdg.sg. fd. g.4’s. 1 1Qfia 

, “ registered, f 1963 

St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5*s. . . 1000 

Tex. A Pacificist gold 5’s. 2000 

f • 2d gold income, 5*s J8000 

J • La. Dlv.B.L. 1st g.5’s. . .1081 

1 Weatherford Mine Walls A 

' Nwn. Ry. 1st gtd. 5*s.T 1080 

Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s. . . .1086 
1 • 1st M. g 6*s West. div. ..1035 

< * gen. g. 5*s 1085 

f • Kanaw A M. 1st g. g. 4*8.1000 



Amount. 



2,200,000 

4.275.000 

1.106.000 

2.240.000 

1.404.000 

5.000. 000 

1.465.000 

8.064.000 

4.761.000 
1A285.000 

17.544.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

4.000. 000 

j- 12,608^500 

6.800.000 

21.470.000 

5.500.000 

4.180.000 

2.575.000 

1.620.000 
[ 75,000,000 

\ 44,261,000 
\ 8.060,000 
[ 6,188,000 

11.760.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

3.025.000 

775.000 

1.600.000 

2,000,000 

3.106.000 

12.770.000 

j- 4,500,000 

5.660.000 

2,000,000 

5.507.000 

8.868.000 

815.000 

6.250.000 

j- 600,000 
[ 1 , 000,000 
| 1,100,000 
[ 950,000 

[ 1,775,000 

1.810.000 
2,802,000 

2.466.000 

1.025.000 

2.681.000 
2.812,000 

600,060 

7.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
18,000,000 [ 

3.600.000 
25,000,000 

968.000 

4.241.000 

600.000 

8 . 000 . 000 

2.600.000 
2 . 000,000 
2.460,000 



fnt’st 


Last Sale. 


February Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Lou . 


Total. 


▲ AO 


Ill Dec. 21, *06 








▲ AO 


99 Feb. 10,*06 


90 


99 


5,000 


MAN 
J A J 


127 * Feb. 27,*02 








J A J 
▲ AO 


ii8 Feb. 17, *06 
129* Nov. 5, *04 


118 


118 


2,000 


▲ AO 








J A J 


i06 Sept. 14, *04 








▲ AO 


113 Jan. 4,*01 








J A J 


103*$ Oct. 13, *06 


do” 






J A J 


88* Feb. 28, *06 


88* 


125,000 


J A J 
J A J 
▲ AO 


105* Feb. 18, *06 
106*6 Feb. 3/06 
102 Jan. 2, *06 


SR 


iSIII 


5,00n 

4,000 


▲ AO 

▲ AO 
MAN 


118*6 Feb. 15, *06 
116 June29,*04 
110 Jan. 3, *06 
106*6 July 11,^06 


118% 


118* 


8,000 




J A J 








J A J 

MAS 


109* Feb. 28.’06 
111* Jan. 6, *06 








J A J 


111 Aug. 4.’06 








J A J 

j 4 j 


96* Feb. 28, *16 


07* 


06* 


1,140,000 


J A J 
J A J 


118* Feb. 28, *06 
117* Jan. 25/06 
07 Feb. 28,*06 


no* 


118 


206,000 


MAS 

MAS 


vore 


97 


81,000 




J A J 
J A J 


118 Aug.19/05 








J A J 
J A J 


08* Feb. 21/06 


09* 


08* 


72,000 


J A J 


113 Jan. 4, *06 
08* Mar. 8, *06 








J A J 
J A J 


.... 






00* Dec. 6, *04 


▲ AO 








J A J 


U6* May 8,’i>5 
114* Jan. 4/06 








J A J 








MAN 


1 110* Feb. 24, *06 


119* 


119 


18.000 


MAS 

MAS 


116* Feb. 8, *06 


116* 


116 


11,000 


J A J 


122* Feb. 2, *06 


122* 


122* 


8,000 


J A J 


122* Jan. 23, *06 




J A J 


114* Feb. 7,’0e 


114* 


ii&l 


i,ooo 


▲ A O 


114* Feb. 13/06 


114* 


1.000 


MAN 


98 Feb. 18,*05 






MAS 

MAS 

MAS 


108* Feb. 5, *06 
101* Feb. 15, *06 


m 




i,doo 

1,000 


MAS 


112* Jan. 6/08 








MAS 








MAS 


128 Feb. 8,*02 








MAS 








MAS 


110 Dec. 22, *04 








MAS 








MAS 


U3 Deo. 20, *05 








MAS 








MAS 


115* Nov. 2.’05 
114* Jan. 16/06 








MAN 








MAN 


114* Jan. 26/06 




• • • • 




¥ A ▲ 


97* May 15/06 


• • • • 






J A J 


118 Feb. 21/06 


113 


118 ' 


1,000 


J A J 


117 July 25,19* 






JA D 


100 Nov.22/04 


.... 






▲ AO 


112 Jan. 16.T6 








r a ▲ 


119 Feb. 26/06 


120* 

100* 


lid’ 


5,666 


J A J 
J A J 


100* Feb. 28/08 


100* 


28,000 




▲ A O 
J A D 
MAR. 


112* July 29, *04 
123* Fob. 28, *06 
102 Jan. 9/06 
110 Feb. 23/06 


128* 


1 


1 

1 105.000 


J A J 


lid’* 


lib” 


25,000 


P A A 
J A J 


106* Nov. 7/04 
112* Feb. 14/06 


115* 

1 .... 


112 % 


6,665 


▲ AO 


115 Oct. 28/04 




J A D 


107 Jan. 8/06 


i 






▲ AO 


96* Feb. 24/06 


do* 


07* 


iKoco 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Due. 



B 1 way & 7th ave. 1st con. g. 5’s, 1943 

* registered 

Columb.A 9th ave.l9l gtd g 5’s, 1993 

» registered 

Lex ave Sc Pav Fer 1st gtd g 5’s, 1993 

* registered 

Third Ave. R.R. 1st c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 

* registered 

, Third Ave. R’y N.Y. Istg5’s... 1037 

Met. West Side Elev.Chic.lstg.4’8.1938 

• registered 

Mil.Elec.R.&Light con.30yr.g.5’s.l926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) 1st 

con. g. 5 ’b 1919 

St. Jos. Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.lstg.5’s. 1937 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.S’s. 1937 

» gtd. gold 5’s 1937 

Salt Lake City 1st g. sk. fd 6’s . .1913 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd. 
5 i profit sharing notes 1908 series A 

* series B 

* series C 

* series D 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.l945 
United Railways of St.L.lst g.4’s.l934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 

• 40 years con. g. 5’s 1936 



Amount, ij## 


Last Sale. 


February Salks. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Low 


Total . 


7,«eo,ooo J * £ 


116*4 Fet). 21, ’06 
110*4 Dec. 3,19’ 
119*4 Jan. 12,’06 


116*4 


116 


15,000 


3.000. 000 “ J * 

5.000. 000 JJ J ® 

36,943,000 . -J * J 
5,000,000 j A J 

9.808.000 l £ * 

6.500.000 F A A 








117% Dec. 13, ’06 














92% Feb. 28, ’06 


94% 


92% 


94,000 


il8*4 Feb. 26, ’06 
94 Oct. 23, ’05 

i06 Oct. 27, ’99 


118*4 


118*4 

.... 


5,000 


4.050.000 J A J 

3.763.000 MAN 

2.480.000 JAJ15 

1.138.000 J A J 
297,000 ! J A J 

J A J 
1 J A D 


107*4 Feb. 14,’06 


107*4 


107*4 


1,000 




114*4 Nov.18,’05 
112 Nov.28,’99 














98 Feb. 28, ’06 


98% 


97% j 


246,500 


- 16,550,000 J A D 
J A D 


















.TAD 










4.387.000 a A o 
28.292,000 j A J 
20,000.000 A A o 

3.969.000 MAN 

6.031.000 MAN 


106*4 July 13, ’05 
88% Feb. 14,*06 
88% Feb. 28.’0« 
87 Sept. 9,’05 
99 Dec. 28, ’97 




:::: 




88” 

90 


88 i 
88% ( 


6,000 

262,000 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.l948 
Am.SteamshipCo.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
Bklyn.FerryCo.ofN.Y.lstc.g.5’s.l948 
Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.l915 
Der. Mac.&Ma.ld.gt.uH’ssein.an.lPll 

Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4’s 1952 

Hoboken Land& Imp. g. 5’s 1910 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g.5’s 1916 

Manh. Bch H. & L. lim.gen. g. 4’s.l940 



Newport News Shipbuildng & ( 

Dry Dock 5’s .. . .1890-1990 f 

N. Y. Dock Co. 50 yrs. 1st g. 4’s.. .1951 

• registered 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g.4’s..l921 
St. Joseph Stock Yards 1st g. 4*4’sl980 
St. Louis Terra 1. Cup pies Station. 

& Property Co. 1st g 4*4’s 5-30. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s.. 1923 
Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 6’s. . . .1906 
U. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 



MISCE LLANEOUS BONDS. 

12 , 000,000 “ 

6,062,000 

6.500.000 

10,000,000 

1.432.000 

3.000. 000 

1.440.000 

1.250.000 

1.900.000 

2 . 000 . 000 



Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 






'Series E 4’s 


1907-1917 


1,000.000 


.J A D 


• F 4’s 


1908-1918 


1 ,000.000 


MAS 


• « 4’s 


1903-1918 


1,000,000 


F A A 


. H 4’s 


1903-1918 


1,000,000 


MAN 


* T 4’s 


1904 1919 


1,000,000 


F A A 


• J 4’s 


1904-1919 


1,000.000 


M A N 


- K 4’s 

[Small bonds 


1905-1920 


1,000,000 


J A J 



11,580.000 

2,000.000 

1.250.000 

3,000,000 

478,000 

4.975.000 



M A S 
M k N 
P A A 
.TAJ 
A A O 
.1 A .7 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 

J A J 
F A A 
FA A j 
MAS 
J A J 



104*4 Feb. 28,’06 
10094 June 4,’02 
48 Feb. 14, ’06 
108 July 3, ’05 
78 Jan. 8,’06 

102 * ’ Jan.’i9, v 94 
102 July 8,’P7 
50 Feb. 21, ’02 

94 May 21, ’94 
95*4 Feb. 26,’06 

’w’ ’ Dec.’ 18, ’05 
100*4 Sept. 15, ’05 



104% 

49*4 



96*4 95*4 I 28,500 



J A D 



j A J 112 July 27,’04 
MAS 113*4 Dec. 18,19’ 



100 Mar. 15,19’ 



104 

46*4 I 



Industrial and Mfg. Bonds. 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4*4’s....l915 
Am. Hide & Leu. Co. lsts. f. 6’s. . .1919 
Am. Ice Securities Co. deb. g 6’s.l925 

• small bonds 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s. . .1915 
Am. Thread Co.. 1st coll. trust 4’s. 1919 
Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s 1944 

) * registered 

• g. 4’s 1951 

• » registered 

Barney & Smith Car Co. 1st g.6's.l942 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g. 5's .1925 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.l951 

• registered 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. 1st g. 5’s 1927 

Ill.SteelCo.deb.5’sstpd. non con.. 1910 
* non. conv. deb.5’s 1910 



5,000.000 

7.863.000 

2.655.000 

1.750.000 

6 , 000,000 

50,769,750 

57.557.000 

1,000,000 

33.391.000 
5,735,900 

13.009.000 

2.922.000 
7,000,000 



M A 81 

A A O I 
A A Q| 
MAH 
J A J 
A AO 
A A O i 
F A A 
F A A 
J A J 
A A O 
F A A 
F A A 
A A O 
J A J 
a n 



96 Feb. 23, 
99% Feb. 29. 
92*4 Feb. 28, 



103 Feb. 24,' 
90% Jan. 13.' 
116 Feb. 28, 
116*4 Fob. 6, 
78% Feb. 28. 
80*4 Feb. 7. 
105 Jan. 10. ' 
101% Feb. 28. 
79 Feb. 27, 
85*4 Dec. 3, 
87*4 Feb. 28, 
99 Jan. 17, 
92 Feb. 23, 



97*4 

100*4 

93*4 



% 

99 

91*4 



19.000 

93.000 

211,000 



103 102*4 13,000 



117*4 

116*4 

81*4 

80*4 

102 ’ ’ 
81*4 



115*4 

116*4 

78% 

80*4 

101*4 

78*4 



88*4 85 



983,500 
° 500 
1,844]000 
8,500 

'916,000 

137,000 

' 605,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MI8CELL ANBO US BONDS— Continued . 



Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



Internet*! PaperCo. 1st con.g6*s.l918 



Knick’r’aer IceCJo. (Chic) 1st g5’ 

Lack. Steel Co., 1st con. g. 5’s. ...1983 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Collet g 6*s... 1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 
Standard RopeATwine Inc. g.5*s. 1946 

United Fruit Co., con. 5*8 .1911 

U. 8. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g.6*s. . .1918 
U. S. Leather Co. 6* g s. id deb. . 1915 
U. 8. Reduction A Refln. Co. 6*s..l981 
U.8. Realty & lrap.con.deb.gA‘s.1984 
U.S.8teelCorp.lJ-0Oyr.g.sk.td5 s 1968 
• > • reg. 1963 

Va. Carol Chein. ool.tr.s.fd.g.5*s. .1912 



Bonds or Coal and Iron Cos. 
Col. Fuel A Iron Co. g. s.f d. g 5*s. .1943 

• conv. deb. g. 5’s 1911 

• • registered 

Col. C’l A I*n Dev.Co. gtd g.6’B..1909 

• Coupons off 

. Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6*s 1919 

l Grand Riv.C’l AC’kelst g. 6*8.1919 

Col.Inds. 1st c v g Acol tr gtSsser A1934 

• registered 

• lstg Acoltrgt 5s ser B.1904 

• » registered 

Continental Coaflst s. f. gtd. 6*8. .1952 
Jeff. A Clearf . Coal A Ir.lst g. 5*sl92S 

. 2d g. 5's 1996 

Kan. A Hoc.CoalACoke lstg. 6*8 1951 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. s.f.5e.l928 
Roch APitte.ClAIr.Co.pur my5*s.l94tt 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6*s..l912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron A R.R. gen. 5*s..l951 

• Tenn. div. 1st g. 6*8 1917 

• Blrmingh.diy.lstcon.6*sl917 
CahabaCoalM. Co.,lstgtd.g.6*al922 

v De Bardeleben CAICo.gtd.g.6’sl910 

Utah Fuel Co. 1st s. f. g. 5*s 1931 

Va. Iron, Coal A Coke, 1st g. 5*8. . .1949 



Amount . 



Int*t 

paid. 



9.724.000 
5,000, GOO 

8.500.000 

1.987.000 
15,000,000 

2.848.000 

8.920.000 

6.806.000 

2.219.000 

1.624.000 
5^80,000 

18,284^666 

[ i76‘666,’6(*o 

6.600.000 



5.855.000 

1.710.000 
700,000 



■ t- 



600,000 

949,000 

12.878,000 



12,687,000 



2.750.000 

1.588.000 
1,000,000 
8,000,000 

1 . 121.000 

1.044.000 
821.000 

4.424.000 

1 . 100.000 

8.603.000 

854.000 
2,716,500 

828.000 

6.157.000 



FA A 
J I J 
J A J 
A AO 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 



MAS 
J A J 

MAN 



Last Sal*. 



Price. Date. 



106 Feb. 27, *06 
9714 Feb. 5,*06 
108 Feb. 2, *08 
97H Oct. 20, *05 
10714 Feb. 28/06 
92 Jan. 16/06 
75 Feb. 20/06 
194 Feb. 28, *06 



MAN 

MAN 
A AO 



r aa 

F A A 
F A A 

J A J 



MAN 
A AO 
F A A 
FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
F A A 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
J A D 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A D 
P A A 
MAS 
MAS 



109H Feb. 10/06 
9914 Feb. 27/06 
97 Feb. 21/06 
9894 Feb. 28/06 
9914 Feb. 28/06 
10114 Feb. 18/06 



103 Feb. 26/06 
102 Jan. 27/06 

55 Nov. 2,19* 



10714 Oct. 7/04 
KWH July 26/02 
77 Feb. 28/06 

*76* * Feb.’ 28/06 



10794 Dec. 12/04 
1051ft Oot. 10, *98 
102H Oct. 27/08 
10514 Oct. 7/06 
1061* Feb. 27, *02 

106* ** Aug .10/65 
100 Feb. 26, *06 
11014 Feb. 20, *06 
110 Feb. 19/06 
102 Dec. 28/03 
10314 Feb. 20/06 

*96 ’ Feb.' 28/06 



February Sales. 



High. Low.\ Total 



8 




3 


108 



10814 107 




108 103 



84 



8014 7414 



10114 100 
11014 11014 
no no 

10894 10314 

97"* 94% 



52.000 

81.000 
2,000 



894.000 

19,000 

6,000 



12,000 

98.000 
118,000 

4,116.000 

12,500 

26.000 



25,000 



2,786,000 

438,000 



20,000 

6,(00 

11,000 

* * 8*666 

*98,666 



Gas & Electric Light Co. Bonds. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5*s..l947 
B*klyn Union GasCo.lstcong. 5*8.1945 

Buffalo Gas Co. 1st g. 5’s 1947 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5’s 1982 

Consol id ated G asCo.,con .deb.O’s. . 1 909 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5*s 1928 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.6*s 1918 

Bq.G. L. Co. of N.Y.lst jon.g.5’s.l982 
Gas. & Eleo.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.l949 

Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 814’s 1942 

Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5*s.l915 

Hudson Co. Gas Co. 1st g. 5*s 1949 

Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1912 
Kings Co. Elec. L.APower g. 5*s..l93T 

\ • purchase money 6*s 1997 

1 Edison El. Ill . Bkl n 1st con.g.4*s.l989 
Lao. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5*8.1919 

* small bonds 

• refdg. & enten 1st g.5s.l934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5’s... .1948 



1.150.000 

14.498.000 

5.900.000 

1.215.000 
19,857,500 

5.608.000 
881.000 

8.500.000 

1.146.000 
2,049.400 

1.225.000 

10.290.000 

3.750.000 

2.500.000 

5.010.000 

4.275.000 

10,000,000 

5.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

5.274.000 



J A D 

MAN 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
9 A J 
FA A 
MAS 
J A D 
FA A 
F A A 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 

Q F 

A A O 
MAN 
J A D 



118 Feb. 
80 Feb. 
104# Jan. 
15114 Feb. 
10214 Feb. 
105 Sept. 
10214 Nov. 
67 Oct. 
89 Feb. 
10794 Dec. 
10914 Feb. 
98 Feb. 



26/06 
20/06 
28/98 
28/06 
19/06 
,28/05 
5. *04 
2/01 
23/06 
17/04 
10/05 
8, *06 



121 

96 



Feb. 28/06 
Dec. 7/05 



107 Feb. 17/06 

10514 May 20/05 
98 Jan. 16/06 
9014 July 80/04 



im 

80 

167V4 

10814 



118 

7914 

15014 

102 



WR 

98*" 



98 



122 121 
10794 107 



16,000 

18.000 



3.740,000 

29,000 



*17,666 

‘i,ooo 

14*666 

87,000 



N. Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr g6*s.l948 

* registered 

■ purchase mny col trg4*s.l949 
Edison El. lllu. 1st conv. g. 5*8.1910 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1995 

N. Y.AOus. Elec. Lg. &P. 1st. c.g.5*sl980 
N. Y.& RIchmondGasCo.lstg. 5*8.1921 



16,000,000 

20,927,000 

4.312.000 

2.156.000 
2/372,000 

1.225.000 



J A D 
J A D 

IF A A 
MAS 
J A J 
FA A 
MAN 




Jan. 31/(6 
Dec. 80/04 
Feb. 27/06 
Feb. ia,*06 
Nov 27,*05 
Jan. 8l,*06 



90 

10414 



* 88 ** 

10414 



54.000 

61.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS-Omttnuerf. 



Name. 



Prtn $£j Amount. 



Int’t 

paM ‘ hrice. Date. 



February Sales. 



High Low. 



Total . 



PatersonAPas. G.AE. con .g.6*s. .1949 
f Peo. GaaAC.C.lst con. g 0*8... 1948 , 

* refunding g. 5’s 194? 

* ref u ding registered 

Chic. Gas LtACoke 1st gtd g. 5*s. 1987 ! 
Con. Gas Co.Chlc. 1st gtd.g.5’s.l986 , 
Mutual FuelGasCo.lstgtd.g.5*8.1947 

C • registered ' 

Syracuse Lighting Co. 1st g.5’s. .1951 ' 
Trenton Gas A Electric 1st jg. 5*8.1949 i 
Utica Elec. L. A P. 1st s. rdgA’s.1960 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5*8.1950 I 

Telegraph and Telephone Co. 
Bonds. 

Am.Teleph.ATeleg.coll.trust.4*s.l929 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4*8.2397. 

• registered 

Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 

Keystone Telephone Co. 1st 5*s..l985 

• registered 1 

Met rop. Tel A Tel. 1st s*k f*d g.6*s.l9l8 I 

* registered 

N. Y. A N. J. Tel. gen. g 5*s 1920 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s... 1988 
\ • fundg A real estate g. 4*4*8. 1960 

< Mutual Union Tel. s. fd.6*s....l»ll ; 
r Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.4*6*s. . 1984 1 



8.817.000 

4.900.000 

2.500.000 

10,000,000 

4.840.000 

5.000. 000 

'2,000,666 

1.500.000 

1.000. 000 

5.918.000 



53.000. 000 
\ 9.782.200 

j* 4.000,000 

\ 1,828,000 

1,201,000 

8.615.000 

20 . 000 . 000 

1.957.000 

1.500.000 



M a 81 10494 Nov. 18, *05 

A a o I 128 Feb. 8,*06 128 128 

MAS 107% Jan. 3,*00: 

m a b 

J A J 

j a d 



107 

108 



Jan. 3, *00 
Feb. 10, *00 



MAN 103*6 Dec. 18, *05 



108 



j a d 

MAS 

j a d 1 10094 Feb. 3, *60 1 108* 108*4 



110 May 18, *05 



108 



* * looo 



"iiooo 



To* 666 



4 a j 
q a j 
q a j 



96*4 Jan. 18,*O0 
97 Feb. 20, *1 0 
100*4 Oct. 3,19* 



97*4 97* 



3,000 



j a j 
j a j 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

j a j 

MAN 

MAN 

j a j 



109** May 18, *05 

106*4 July 2,*08 
108 Feb. 13, *00 
105 Feb. 28, *00 

107 Jan. 15, *00 

108 July 20, *04 



108*4 108 
105 104*4 



40.000 

89.000 



UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOKE1GN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name Principal 

Due. 



V cited States con. 2*8 registered. . .1980 1 

con. 2*s coupon 1980 

con. 2*s reg. small bonds.. 1930 
con. 2*s coupon small bds.1930, 

3’s registered 1908- 18 

3*s coupon 1908-18 

3’s small bonds reg 1908-18 

8*8 small bonds coupon.1908-18 

4*s registered 1907 

4*s coupon 1907 

4*s registered 1925 

4’s coupon 1945 

District ol Columbia 3-05*8 1924 

small bonds 

registered 

Philippine Islands land pur. 4*s. ..1914-84 
• public works A Imp. reg.4*s.l986 



Amount. 



542,909.950 



77,135,300 



150,591.500 

118,489.900 

j. 14J224.100 

’ 7,000,000 
2,500,000 




« 

February Sales. 


High. Lou. 


Total . 


103*6 103*6 
103 103 


1,000 

1,000 


103 ” 108 * 
103*6 102*6 


8,000 

19,500 


103*4 108*4 


8,000 


sHajB 


5,000 

28,500 


10W lOW 

low 10W 


3,666 

36,000 



8tate Securities. 



Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1900 

• » small 

• Class B 5*s 1900 

• currency fund log 4’s 1920 

District ot Columbia. 8ee U. 8. Got. 
Louisiana new ocn. 4*8 1914 

• • small bonds 

North Carolina con. 4*s 1910 

• small 

• 0’s 1919 

N. Carolina fundg. act bds 1800 1900 

• * 11*08-1898 

• new bonds 1892-1898 



Chatham R. R 

special tax Class 1., 
* Class 2. 




! 10% 
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MERRILL, OLDHAM & CO. 

MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION 



BONDS 



40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 



UNITED 8TATB8, 8TATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SBCURITIES-Omtimied. 



Amount. *** 



Year 1906.* February Sales. 
High. Low. High. Low. Total. 



to Western N. C. R. . . 

Western R. R 

WU. C.&BU.R 

Western A Tar. R 



South Carolina M’b 20-40 1988 

So. Carl. 6’sact.Mcn.28, I860, non fde. 1888 
Tennessee new settlement 8*s 1918 

* registered 

* small bond 

* redemption 4’s 1907 

* 4%s 1913 

* penitentiary 4%*s 1912 

Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of 1991 

* registered 

* 6’s deferred ots. Issue of 1871 

* • Brown Bros. A Co. ctfs. 1 

» of deposit. Issue of 1871 ) 

Foreign Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on the- Mam, Germany, 

bond loan 8Ws series 1 1901 

Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6# ster loan. 1911 
f 1 scop nd series 

? 5 shall be considered equiv. £1 sterling 
mper. Japan. Gov. 4%* ster. loan. .1925 
One pound sterling equals Five Dollars 

Regular delivery £100 and £200 

Large bonds £500 



4.892,500 

5.965.000 

6.681.000 
6,079,000 

362,200 

469.000 

1,000,000 

600.000 
| 17,087,000 

2,274,966 

10,416,565 



96** 06% 



30 20 I 80 22% 617.000 



£10,000,000 a A O 
£12,000.000 | a A o 



100% 99** 100% 100 654,000 

I0u% 98** 100% 99% ! 501,600 



}■ £30,000,000 r A a!5 91% 90%' 91% 90% 223,000 



Imperial Russian Gov. 8tate4* Rente.... 1 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 

Quebec 5’s 1908 

Republic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt. 1904 

• registered 

U. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 

1899 sinking fund 5’s 

Regular delivery in denominations of 

£100 and £200 I 

Small bonds denominations of £20 1 

Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. 

1 

U.8. of Mex.4’5gold debt 1904 ser. A.. 1954 , 
• • * ser.B..1954 ! 



2,810,000,000 q if 1 
(Rubles.) 

3.000.000 man 

f 35,000,000 JJ a 8 

Q J 1 

I £21.897,960 

I 

1 

! | 39,870,000 * £ £ 1 



108 105% 107% 106 



100% 99% 100% 99% 8.000 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
NOTES f 



NEW YORK CITY. 



— Clerks of the Greenwich Bank have 
organized the Greenwich Bank Club. 
They will shortly furnish a club house 
for the use of members. Louis K. Hyde 
was elected president. Wm. C. Duncan. 
President of the Greenwich Bank, was 
made honorary president of the club. 

— At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the American Banknote Com- 
pany held February 23 the retiring 
trustees were re-elected. The trustees 
chose Warren L. Green for president, 
T. H. Freeland, chairman of the board; 
J. K. Myers, vice-president; E. K. John- 
son, secretary; Charles L. Lee, treas- 
urer and George Danforth, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 

— The Arm of Farson, Leach & Co. 
has been dissolved, and two new Arms 
organized — Farson, Son & Co., and A. 
B. Leach & Co. 

— Richard L. Purdy, accountant of 
the Bank for Savings, has just com- 
pleted Afty years of service with that 
institution, having entered the bank 
March 1, 1856. To mark his long con- 
nection with the bank his fellow em- 
ployees presented him a loving-cup, the 
speech being made by James Knowles, 
the Comptroller. 

— Walter A. Hohn having resigned as 
Manager of the Foreign Exchange De- 
partment of the Oriental Bank, Leopold 



Frlederich has been appointed as his 
successor. 

—The New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting approved 
the proposed amendment to the Na- 
tional Banking Act permitting banks to 
lend to one person, etc., ten per cent, 
of surplus, as well as capital — the word 
"capital” only being included in this 
provision of the law at present. 

—Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb A Co. have 
announced their withdrawal from the 
directory of all railroad boards in which 
the Arm has been represented, giving 
as a reason the steadily increasing dlf- 
Aculty which the members of the Arm 
have experienced in meeting the de- 
mands of their own business and at the 
same time giving the necessary atten- 
tion to their duties as directors of 
corporations. 

— Messrs. Spencer Trask & Co. have 
issued a booklet giving a great amount 
of valuable Information, in compact 
form, relating to American railroad, 
street railway and industrial securities. 
The details presented are comprehensive 
enough to afford almost at a glance the 
information necessary Tor an accurate 
judgment of the value of the securities. 
This compilation will be found useful 
for reference by banks, trust companies. 
Savings banks and investors generally. 



NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



Boston. — Outside banking corpora- 
tions gaining a domicile in this State 
have been the source of considerable 
trouble to the Savings Bank Commis- 
sioners, owing to their lack of authori- 
ty to close up such concerns when they 
were found to be in an insolvent or 
hazardous condition. Recent experi- 



ences have caused the Legislature to 
remedy this defect in the banking law, 
and shaky banking corporations char- 
tered In other States and expecting to 
do business in Massachusetts will And 
it very much more difficult to operate 
than it has been heretofore. 



MIDDLE STATES. 



Philadelphia.— At the regular March 
meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter 
American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
James A. Sample, Chief Division of 
Redemption. Treasury Department. 
Washington. D. C., delivered an address 



on "Redemption of the United States 
and National Bank Currency.” Mr. 
Sample gave a brief description of the 
currency as now Issued, showing 
amounts of each kind outstanding Feb- 
ruary 1, 1906, and indicating which are. 
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and which are not, redeemable. He then 
referred to the law of March 14, 1900, 
establishing the gold standard, and 
brought out its effect on exchanges and 
redemptions. 

He then considered briefly the popu- 
lation of the United States and per 
capita circulation, passing on to the 
methods employed in the reception and 
handling of coins at the Treasury and 
sub-Treasuries, indicating also how the 
gold coins are dishonestly reduced In 
value, and showing the different kinds 
of counterfeits of silver and minor 
coins, and the methods of handling 
same. 

Continuing, Mr. Sample gave the regu- 
lations of the Department governing re- 
demption and exchange of currency, 
describing the manner of handling pa- 
per currency of the United States In 
the Redemption Division, from Its re- 
ceipt to its final destruction, and en- 
livening the talk by incidents and 
anecdotes in connection with the work 
of that division. 

He then described the National Bank 
Redemption Agency and its methods, 
covering completely this branch of the 
Treasury work. 

Mr. Sample was followed by A. R. 
Barrett, Treasurer of the Guardian 
Trust Co., New York, who made an 
address on “Bank Examination." Mr. 
Barrett, first demonstrating the neces- 
sity of bank examinations, considered 
the different kinds of examination and 
the qualifications of an examiner. The 
course of an examination was then fol- 
lowed In Its entirety and the obstacles 
to a careful examination were brought 
out by illustrative examples. 

Germantown Trust Company. — An ex- 
cellent showing is made by the German- 



town (Pa.) Trust Company, which re- 
ports $600,000 capital, $400,000 surplus, 
$198,117 undivided profits, $8,425,094 
deposits, and trust funds amounting to 
$2,795,656. Tlie size of the company’s 
banking and trust departments has been 
doubled recently and an addition about 
30x70 feet made to the safe deposit de- 
partment, ladles’ room, etc. 

Norristown, Pa. — On January 15 the 
First National Bank here increased its 
capital from $150,000 to $200,000 and 
added $30,000 to the surplus fund, mak- 
ing the latter $110,00. 

George Shannon, who has been Cash- 
ier of the bank since its organization 
forty- two years ago, recently declined 
re-election, and was succeeded by Geo. 
R. Kite. Mr. Kite entered the bank as 
a clerk in 1878. In 1882 he was appoint- 
ed teller and was elected Assistant 
Cashier In 1884. 

The First National Bank has lately 
Increased its board of directors by the 
addition of nine well-known local busi- 
ness men. 

Glens Falls, N. Y.— The National Bank 
of Glens Falls reports on January 29: 
Capital, $100,000; surplus and undivided 
profits. $211,769; deposits. $1,792,964. 
Demand loans, due from banks and cash 
on . and amounted on the date named 
to $807,321. 

Princess Anne, Md.— The Bank of 
Somerset believes that the proof of 
good service Is constant growth. Meas- 
ured by this standard, the bank is cer- 
tainly giving a good account of Itself. 
On January 28, 1905, the deposits were 
$436,531.47, and on January 29, 1906, 
they were $531,136.61. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 



Helena, Ark. — John I. Moore, for the 
past ten years President of the People’s 
Bank and Trust* Company, has retired 
from this office to give his attention to 
the practice of law. Greenfield Quarles, 
formerly Vice-President, succeeds Mr. 
Moore as President of the company, and 
S. A. Wooten becomes Vice-President. 

A healthy growth Is indicated by the 
company’s last statement, which shows 
deposits of $352,000. 

— At the January meeting the First 
National Bank paid the usual four per 
cent, semi-annual dividend and passed 
$20,000 to surplus fund. It was decided 
hereafter to pay an annual dividend of 
ten per cent., payable quarterly. 

— The Interstate Banking and Trust 
Co., which opened In December, 1905, 
with $200,000 capital, has made a good 
record In getting business, a recent 
statement showing deposits of $130,000 
and very creditable earnings. 



Marianna, Ark. — The Bank of Marian- 
na opened for business in October, 1908, 
with a paid-up capital of $25,000. By 
its last report It had deposits of $70,- 
000 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $2,750, after paying a dividend of 
eight per cent, and the same credited to 
surplus. These figures are regarded as 
exceptionally good, considering the 
competlon of an old established bank. 

Wynne, Ark. — A little more than a 
year ago the Bank of Wynne com- 
menced business with $10,000 capital, 
and now shows deposits of nearly $100,- 
000, with surplus and undivided profits 
of close to $4,000, after paying a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent. The 
bank occupies quarters in Its own new 
building, which is the most imposing 
In the city, and has in Itself proved a 
gilt-edged investment. As the officers 
are all prosperous citizens, the continued 
growth of the bank is assured. 
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Forrest City, Ark. — In 1908 the Bank 
of Forrest City commenced business 
with $15,000 of its authorized capital of 
$80,000 paid in. Since that time the paid 
capital has been increased to $40,000; 
and the surplus and undivided profits 
amount to $8,675 after paying regular 
ten per cent, dividends. Owing to the 
growth of its business the bank finds 
it necessary to put up a new building, 
which will be two stories, of brick with 
stone trimmings. The banking rooms 
will be fitted up with all the appurte- 
nances of a modern bank, including 
modern safes and vaults. 

Jaokson, Miss. — The Mississippi Bank 
and Trust Co. completed Its third year 
March 3. It has regularly paid a divi- 
dend of eight per cent., and at the 
meeting last January added $10,000 to 
surplus. On February 14 the deposits 
amounted to $867,346. 

Hot Springs, Ark. — One of the oldest 
and largest banks in this section of the 
State is the Arkansas National, of Hot 
Springs, and its President, Chas. N. 
Rix, is one of the most widely-known 
bankers in the Southwest. 

The capital of the bank is $100,000 
and the surplus $115,000. Occupying the 
lower floor of its own modern four-story 
building, and being equipped with all 
the most approved appliances for con- 
ducting the business of a safely pro- 
gressive bank, and with officers of wide 
experience, this institution is naturally 
very prosperous and successful. 

Little Rock, Ark. — From the begin- 
ning of business on September 25 up to 
February 8, deposits of the Southern 
Trust Company grew to $172,156. This 
company now has $71,209 paid-in capi- 
tal, which is being increased by pay- 
ments in installments, and will reach 
$100,000 by July. A ten-story building 
is now being erected by the company. 

— Cornish 4b England have just moved 
into their new quarters on Main street, 
giving them the necessary additional 
room and equipment required by their 
increased business. This front entrance 
presents a very attractive appearance, 
with marble and plate glass particularly 
noticeable. Their interior is up-to-date 
in every particular, wainscoting and 
counters of white marble, fixtures of 
mahogany and bronze, steel ceiling, 
tessellated tile flooring, with artistic 
color effects in decorations. They have 
installed the latest improved vaults and 
safes. 'Though established only since 
1904 as a private bank, the principals 



are well-known in financial circles and 
the firm has deposits of upwards of 
$ 200 , 000 . 

Argenta, Ark. — At the close of busi- 
ness January 81 the Valley Savings 
Bank, which began business in Septem- 
ber, 1903, reported deposits amounting 
to $83,669. 

Virginia Bankers to Meet.— The next 
annual meeting of the Virginia Bankers* 
Association will be held at Old Point 
Comfort June 21 to 23. Some of the 
best known bankers and financiers of 
the country will be asked to make ad- 
dresses. 

Batesville, Ark. — The Bank of Bates- 
vllle, which is the oldest bank here, 
has Increased its capital from $25,000 
to $50,000. In addition the bank has 
an earned surplus of $51,000. Deposits 
are $225,000. 

—Theodore Maxfield, formerly Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, of 
Batesville, resigned a short time ago to 
devote his entire time and attention to 
the Theodore Maxfield Bank and Trust 
Company, of which he is President. 
This company, which has $100,000 capi- 
tal, is a continuation of a business 
founded by Uriah Maxfield, father of 
Theodore Maxfield, in 1865. 

New Orleans, La. — "Keep strong** 
seems to be the watchword of the New 
Orleans National Bank, which has an 
earned surplus of $1,000,000 and $124,- 
841 undivided profits, accumulated on a 
capital of $200,000. Deposits amount to 
$4,066,900. 

Jonesboro, Ark. — The Citizens Bank 
has been converted into the First Na- 
tional Bank, with $100,000 capital and 
$20,000 surplus. H. Watson is Presi- 
dent, A. L. Malone Vice-President, W. 
E. Talley Cashier, and James E. Parr 
Assistant Cashier. 

— On March 1 the New American 
Trust Company opened for the transac- 
tion of a general banking business here, 
with $100,000 capital. E. Less is Presi- 
dent, Alex. Berger, Cashier, and Ed- 
ward L. Dimmitt, Assistant Cashier. 

— Extensive alterations of the prem- 
ises of the Jonesboro Savings and Trust 
Co. have just been completed, the old 
building being extended back thirty 
feet, to make room for putting in new 
vaults, and the fittings of the banking 
rooms generally have been improved. 
This bank has also increased its capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000, and has $40.- 
000 surplus and undivided profits. 



WESTERN STATES. 

Cairo, 111. — Improvements of a sub- Its rooms have also been fitted up in 

stantial character have been made in the best modern style. This bank is one 

the banking rooms of the City National of the oldest and largest in Southern 

Bank. By obtaining adjoining property Illinois, has a capital of $100,000 and 

the bank was able to make greatly- surplus and profits exceeding the capi- 

needed addition to its working space. tal. 
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Terre Haute, Ind. — By many It is 
supposed that the depository receiving 
the largest amount of Government mon- 
eys is the National City Bank of New 
York. But the Vigo County National 
Bank, of Terre Haute, holds the first 
place. This institution In the last five 
years has never had less than $12,- 
000,000 of Government money, and in 
1903 had $16,889,000. Last year it had 
$16,893,000, while the National City 
Bank of New York had $8,442,000. 

The large deposits at Terre Haute 
come from internal revenue collections, 
the district being one of the largest 
in the country. 

Peoria, HI. — The report of the Com- 
mercial-German National Bank on Jan- 
uary 29 shows that It maintains its 
steady growth, having gained $80,000 in 
deposits since the statement of Novem- 
ber 9, 1905, and $600,000 since the report 
of one year ago. 

Another fact which claims attention 
is the addition of $80,000 to the surplus 
fund since the November report, mak- 
ing the total $200,000, on $65,000 capital, 
besides $67,496 undivided profits. 

The conservatism of the management 
Is shown by its adherence to the policy 
of retaining in the business a large 
proportion of the profits. 

Chicago. — The Manufacturers* State 
Bank has been converted into the Mon- 
roe National Bank, with Edwin F. 
Brown, President, and E. W. Harden 
and S. K. Martin, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Charges on Checks. — The banks of Du- 
luth, Minnesota, have adopted the fol- 
lowing schedule of charges on checks 
and collections: “On and after Febru- 

ary 1, 1906, they will make a minimum 
charge of $1.00 per thousand on all 
items drawn on or payable at Duluth, 
Minn., or Superior, Wis., received for 
collection or for credit bearing the en- . 
dorsement of or drawn by banks, bank- 
ers or trust companies located in the 
New England States, the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Illinois, the Southern Penin- 
sula of Michigan, and the cities of 
Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, and Milwaukee; the minimum 
charge to be fifteen cents on items under 
$100 or items aggregating $100. 

This schedule of charges shall not af- 
fect items drawn on Duluth or Superior 
by banks, bankers or trust companies, 
located in territory other than that 
mentioned above. First National Bank. 
American Exchange Bank, City National 
Bank, Duluth Savings Bank.'* 

Hayti, Mo.— This town, of 2,000 in- 
habitants, now has two banks, the 
Cltisens* Bank having opened a short 



time ago with $10,000 capital. As there 
is a rich agricultural country tributary 
to the place, the growth of the bank Is 
assured. Its officers are: President, A. 
J. Dorris; Vice-President, C. W. Frick; 
Cashier, C. J. Provine. All are well- 
known local business men. 

Granite City, 111.— D. J. Murphy, for- 
merly Cashier of the National Bank of 
Jersey ville. 111., is now Cashier of the 
Granite City National Bank. He is also 
a director, and is a man of wide prac- 
tical banking experience. 

Toledo, Ohio.— The Merchants and 
Clerks Savings Bank recently reported: 
Capital. $160,000; surplus and profits, 
$162,131; deposits, $1,312,170. 

Walter C. Bond, Cashier of this in- 
stitution, is one of the youngest bank 
Cashiers in the country. He was born 
in this city in 1882. and is a son of O. 
S. Bond, President of the bank. He 
became a bookkeeper in the bank in 
1902, and in 1904 was made Assistant 
Cashier and last year was elected to 
his present position. 

New Madrid, Mo.— About May 1 the 
Commercial Bank, the largest bank in 
the county, will take possession of its 
new modern building, which in con- 
struction and appointments is up to the 
best present-day standards. 

—Hunter's Bank, which opened here 
May 1, 1905, is a private institution 
with $20,000 capital, and occupies its 
own building, which is well equipped 
in all respects. A. B. Hunter, the own- 
er of the bank, is engaged in the grain 
and mercantile business, the active 
management devolving upon D. R. 
Hunter, the Cashier. Since July 1, 1906, 
the deposits of this bank have doubled, 
and now amount to $150,000. 

Caruthersville, Mo. — Deposits of the 
Pemiscot County Bank, which was es- 
tablished here In 1892, have grown from 
$10,916 on January 13, 1893. to $185,- 
521 on January 13, 1906. Last year the 
capital of this bank was increased from 
$25,000 to $75,000. Wm. A. Ward is 
President, F. J. Cunningham, Vice- 
President, and A. C. Tlndle, Cashier. 

— The People*s Bank, which opened 
here in March, 1905, has prospered 
greatly, and though the population of 
the place is but 3,600 and there are two 
old banks, the new institution, as the 
result of less than a year’s business, 
shows deposits of $125,000. This suc- 
cess has been due to the wisely pro- 
gressive policy characteristic of the 
management and to the fact that the 
capital of $50,000 is widely distributed. 
The officers of the bank are: Presi- 

dent. Lee W. Rood; Vice-President, G. 
W. Bradley; Cashier, J. D. Huffman. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. — The First Na- 
tional Bank has recently moved into 
Its new building, which is undoubtedly 
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the finest bank structure In the State, 
outside of St. Louis and Kansas City. 
It is built of Bedford sandstone, is of 
the modern type of architecture and 
has all the most Improved fixtures and 
equipment, the whole involving an ex- 
pense of $45,000. A comparison of the 
statement of January 29 and that of last 
June tends to confirm the saying that 
there is a good deal in appearances, 
as deposits in that interval increased 
$125,000. 

Alton, HI. — The Alton Banking and 
Trust Company, whose particular busi- 
ness is commercial banking, has quali- 
fied as a trust company under the laws 
of Hlinois, and will conduct a trust 
company business in connection with 
banking. Its capital is $100,000. 

Burlington, Ky. — The Boone County 
Deposit Bank, which is Just twenty 
years old, has paid dividends amount- 
ing to $49,500, and accumulated $86,721 
surplus and undivided profits. The capi- 
tal is $30,000 and deposits $107,000. D. 
Rouse is President, N. E. Blddell, Vice- 
President, and J. C. ReviU, Cashier. 

Cannon Falls, Minn. — On January 29 
the Citizens’ State Bank reported de- 
posits of $379,183, compared with $191,- 
679 on March 14, 1905. In the same time 
the surplus and profits grew from $5,- 
995 to $10,930. An increase of almost 



100 per cent, in the total footings in 
less than a year is certainly a good 
indication of progress. Not only is the 
bank growing in size, but is adding to 
its strength, keeping on hand a very 
large per cent, of cash and qulckly- 
available funds. 

Cliff W. Oress, Cashier of the Citi- 
zens' State Bank, is President of the 
Minnesota State Bankers' Association. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Between the dates of 
the last two official reports of the Me- 
chanics- American National Bank de- 
posits show an increase of $3,000,000. 
This bank represents a merger of two 
very old St. Louis banking institutions 
— the Mechanics' National, established 
in 1857, and the American Exchange 
National, established in 1864. 

— Julius S. Walsh, heretofore Presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, has been elected to a new 
office — Chairman of the board of direc- 
tors — and Breckinridge Jones, for many 
years Vice-President and Counsel, was 
made President and Counsel. The office 
of Assistant Executive Officer was 
created, to which Henry Semple Ames, 
who is also Assistant Trust Officer, 
was elected. The executive committee 
comprises Julius S. Walsh, Breckin- 
ridge Jones, John D. Davis, Samuel E. 
Hoffman, Charles Clark, William F. 
Walker and David R. Francis. 



PACIFIC SLOPE. 



San Francisco. — A meeting of the 

stockholders of the C rocker- Woolworth 
National Bank was held March 8 to 
vote on the proposition to change the 
name of the bank to the Crocker Na- 
tional Bank. 

— The February number of “For Cali- 
fornia,’’ the California Promotion Com- 
mittee’s monthly, Is devoted to the sub- 
ject of finance, and is replete with time- 
ly and well written articles from men 
who stand high in the financial world. 
The articles in question deal with all 
the financial subjects of a great State, 
Including insurance. The story of the 
clearing-houses is always of Interest as 
it constantly shows the changes In 
business. The clearings of San Fran- 
cisco have been phenomenal in their 
growth, and Charles Sleeper, Manager 
of the clearing-house, writes most in- 
terestingly on the subject. For Los 
Angeles, W. C. Patterson, President of 
the clearing-house association, tells 
of the wonderful development of the 
southern city. The relation of public 
revenues to the expenses of the State 
is told in a most interesting article by 
Professor Carl C. Plehn, and Truman 
Reeves, State Treasurer, talks along 
tae same lines and tells of future possl- 

10 



billties. E. Myron Wolf, State Com- 
missioner of Insurance, William Sex- 
ton and Wilbur S. Tupper write of the 
different phases of Insurance as related 
to California. Benj. C. Wright reviews 
the history of State finance and institu- 
tions and gives a clear description of 
conditions past and present. Taken as 
a whole, the number for February is 
one that will be of great interest to 
everyone, whether he be connected with 
a financial institution or not. 

Callstoga, Cal. — An indication of the 
growth of the First National Bank, of 
Callstoga. may be gained from the fact 
that deposits Increased from $17,101 on 
November 10, 1904, to $71,848 on Octo- 
ber 18 last. 

Spokane, Wash. — The directors of the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. have 
increased the surplus account of the 
company out of earnings to the extent 
of $25,000, bringing It up to $100,000, 
and making it equal to the capital. 

The deposits of the company have 
now reached more than $8,600,000, the 
net gain during the year being over 
$760,000. 

E. Wienss has been appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of the company. 
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Increase of Bank Capital — There Is a 
disposition on the part of a number of 
the leading chartered banks of Canada 
to Increase their capital, in view of the 
largely increased business throughout 
the dominion. Besides the Sovereign 
Bank of Canada which will increase its 
capital by $2,000,000, bringing the total 
to $4,000,000; the Standard Bank of 
Canada will add $1,000,000, bringing the 
total to $2,000,000, and the Royal Bank 
of Canada will issue $900,000 bringing its 
paid-up capital to $4,000,000. 

Toronto, Ont. — The announcement was 
made recently that the Dresner Bank, 



one of the largest banks in Germany, 
has purchased 16,625 shares of the Sov- 
ereign Bank of Canada, representing 
a cash investment of $2,031,250. Both 
the proposal to increase the capital 
of the Sovereign to $4,000,000 and to 
dispose of 15,625 shares to the Dresner 
Bank were unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of the shareholders of the Sov- 
ereign Bank. 

Canadian Bank Merger. — The Mer- 
chants' Bank of Prince Edward's Island, 
whose head office is at Charlottetown, 
has been merged with the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 



LONDON BANK CLEARINGS. 

T HE chairman of tbe London Clearing House Banks has compiled the following 
statement of the amount of bills, checks, etc., paid at the Bankers’ Clearing 
House during the past year, together with the totals from 1868 and onward, 
also a record of monthly and half-yearly payments for the past ten years (000s 
omitted): 





1905 


1904 


Increase. 


Grand total 


£12,287,935 


£10,564,197 


£1,723,738 


Town clear., total 


11,365,250 


9,677,988 


1,677,262 


Country check j clearing, 
total 


932,685 


886,209 


46,476 


Fourths of the months . . 


497,070 


445,281 


51,789 


Consols settl’g days 


638,783 


597,160 


41,623 


Stock Exchange account 
days 


2,070,622 


1,536,586 


534,036 



The figures of the paid clearing for the year 1905 are in many respects 
the most remarkable issued in the history of the clearing house. For the 
fifth year in succession the total has exceeded all previous records, but 
never before has the Increase over the preceding year been so great. An- 
other remarkable feature has been the consistent increase throughout the 
year; each month has contributed its quota, and it would be almost correct 
to say each week has done likewise, the few exceptions being generally 
accounted for by the displacement of the Stock Exchange settling-day, or 
some such cause. It must also be noted that although the Stock Exchange 
settling days have contributed their share of the increase there is by no 
means an undue proportion of it due to this cause. The magnitude of the 
addition during the past year, perhaps, will be*better realized when it is 
stated that it is equal to six months' work of 1868, when the figures were 
first published. 



FOR $5 GOLD CERTIFICATES. 

T HE House Committee on Banking and Currency has authorized a favorable 
report on the Fowler bill to empower the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
gold certificates in denominations of $5 and $10. 

The report of the committee was unanimous. The purpose of the bill as ex- 
plained by Mr. Fowler is to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to replace the $5 
silver certificates with the gold certificates and thus be in a position to confine the 
issue of silver certificates to $1 and $2 denominations, meeting the demands of 
business for small bills. 
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The Negotiable Instruments Law 



T HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 
a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 
bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 
Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 
its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compliation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 

THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 



NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organised 

since our last report. 



Applications to Organize National 
Bakk8 Approved. 

The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 

National Bank of Commerce, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; by Wm. 8. Hale, et al. 
First National Bank, Rule, Texas; by 
J. L. Jones, et al. 

Wemersville National Bank, Werners - 
vllle, Pa.; by Geo. W. Wagner, et al. 
People’s National Bank, Spring Grove, 
Pa.; by Wm. Hoke, et al. 

Clymer National Bank, Clymer, Pa.; 

by John S. Fisher, et al. 

First National Bank, Culbertson, Mont.; 

by K. O. Slette, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Theresa, N. 

Y.; by James B. Vock, et al. 
Chlckasha National Bank, Chlckasha, 

I. T.; by T. H. Dwyer, et al. 
Merchants* National Bank, Detroit, 

Minn.; by A. G. Wedge, Jr., et al. 
Bozeman National Bank, Poseyvllle, 
Ind.; by Geo. J. Waters, et al. 
Greenup National Bank, Greenup, Hi.; 

by Eb. Stewart, et al. 

National Bank of Ness City, Kans.; by 
Mary C. Bennett, et al. 

Tidewater National Bank, Norfolk, Va. ; 

by J. Elmer White, et al. 

City National Bank, Roanoke, Va.; by 
D. M. Taylor, et al. 

First National Bank, Dallas, Pa. ; by 
Geo. R. Wright, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Covington, 
Ky.; by Jos. J. Moser, et al. 

Allen National Bank, Edna, Texas; by 

J. W. Allen, et al. 

Citizens' National Bank, Gothenburg, 
Neb.; by J. H. Kelly, et al. 

National Bank of Greenville, Green- 
ville, N. C.; by L. I. Moore, et al. 
Loveland National Bank, Loveland, 
Colo.; by A. 8. Benson, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Wolfe City, 
Texas; by T. H. Leeves, et al. 

First National Bank, Highland Falls, 
N. Y.; by Jacob L. Hicks, et al. 
German- American National Bank, Red- 
fleld, 8. D.; by N. P. Bromley, et al. 
First National Bank, Juniata, Pa,; by 
D. E. Parker, et al. 

First National Bank, Maysville, I. T.; 

by A. D. Hawk, et al. 

Coal Belt National Bank, Benton, 111.; 
by J. M. Joplin, et al. 



Union National Bank, Eau Claire, Wls.; 
by C. T. Bundy, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Odessa, Texas; 
•by J. T. Pemberton, et al. 

First National Bank, Santo, Texas: by 
J. L. Cunningham, et al. 

First National Bank, Jefferson, Iowa; 
by M. M. Head, et al. 

First National Bank, Roscoe, N. Y. ; by 
W. E. Sprague, et al. 

Fort McIntosh National Bank, Beaver, 
Pa.; by Robert W. Darragh, et al. 

First National Bank, Worland, Wyo. ; 
by Ira Jones, et al. 

Blanco National Bank, Blanco, Texas; 
by Arlon B. Davis, et al. 

National Bank of Commerce. Los 
Angeles, Cal.; by F. M. Douglass, et 
al. 

Welser National Bank, Weiser, Idaho; 
by E. M. Shelley, et al. 

First National Bank, Bale, Wls. ; by 
A. T. Hennlg, et al. 

Central National Bank, St. Paris, Ohio; 
by B. A. Taylor, et al. 

Stanton National Bank, Stanton, Texas; 
by E. F. Elkin, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Franklinville, 
N. Y.; by Edgar Williams, et al. 

First National Bank, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
by W. A. Faulkner, et al. 

First National Bank, Maddock, N. D.; 
by J. Rosholt, et al. 

First National Bank, Lansford, N. D.; 
by C. A. Adams, et al. 

First National Bank, Hilltop, Minn.; 
by A. D. Stephens, et al. 

Logan National Bank, Logan, W. Va. ; 
by W. R. Lilly, et al. 

Condon National Bank, Condon, Oreg.; 
by F. T. Hurfburt, et al. 

First National Bank. Westfield, 111.; 
by J. E. Carr, et al. 

First National Bank, Longton, Kansas; 
by O. T. Hayward, et al. 

Pine Grove National Bank, Pine Grove, 
Pa.; by Alfred Gilbert, et al. 

Covina National Bank, Covina, Cal. ; 
by John B. Coulston, et al. 

First National Bank, Custer City, Okla. ; 
by C. O. Leeka, et al. 

First National Bank, Centerburg, Ohio; 
by M. W. Hicks, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Ault, Colo. ; 
by W. W. Sullivan, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Inwood, Iowa; 
by Charles Shade, et al. 
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People’s National Bank, Wapanucka, 
I. T. ; by Bryne Stall er, et al. 

Findley National Bank, Findley, HI. *, 
by Wm. Truitt, et al. 

Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport, 
Pa.; by Clarence Hodson, et al. 
Wolfboro National Bank, Wolfboro, N. 
H.; by W. H. Swett, et al. 



National Banks Organized. 

8059 — First National Bank, Adams, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. O. 
Schmidt; Vice-Pres., Sophronia Dean; 
Cashier, Wm. Dean; Asst. Cashier, 
W. H. Dean. 

8060 — First National Bank, Remington, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Robert 
Parker; Vice-Pres., H. R. Church; 
Cashier, H. R. Church. 

8061— First National Bank, Hollis, Okla- 
homa; capital, $80,000; Pres., R. A. 
Williams; Vice-Pres., W. C. Pender- 
graft; Cashier, W. B. Groves; Asst. 
Cashier, G. T. Hollis. 

8062— First National Bank, Gering, Neb. ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Martin Ger- 
ing; Vice-Pres., Peter McFarlane; 
Cashier, H. M. Thornton; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Ed. J. Whipple. 

8063— First National Bank, Artesia, Cal.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Herman W. 
Heilman; Vice-Pres., C. B. Scott and 
Geo. W. Felts; Cashier, Geo. R. 
Frampton. 

8064 — First National Bank, Wenatchee, 
Wash.; capital, $60,000; Pres., W. T. 
Clark; Vice-Pres., Conrad Rose; Cash- 
ier, Geo. R. Fisher. 

8066— First National Bank, Azusa, Cal.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. R. Powell; 
Vice-Pres., P. C. Daniels; Cashier, W. 
S. Bridges; Asst. Cashier, H. S. John- 
son. 

8066 — Planters’ National Bank, Rosebud, 
Texas; capital, $60,000; Pres., J. T. 
Davis; Vice-Pres., J. A. Tarver; Cash- 
ier, E. L. Taylor. 

8067 — First National Bank, Hartsells, 
Ala.; capital $25,000; Pres., John S. 
Mitchell; Vice-Pres., W. A. Bar clift; 
Cashier, A. E. Jackson. 

8068 — Merchants' National Bank, Gal- 
veston, Texas; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Moritz O. Kopperl; Vice-Pres., J. R. 
Cheek; Cashier, N. O. Laure. 

8069 — First National Bank, Oceanside, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. X. 
Woods; Vice-Pres., W. V. Nichols; 
Cashier, Geo. A. Lane; Asst. Cashier, 

E. 8. Payne. 

8670 — Seawall National Bank, Galves- 
ton, Texas; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Burt H. Collins; Vice-Pres., F. M. 
Hamilton; Cashier, B. H. Walker. 

8071 — Farmers A Merchants' National 
Bank, Alvord, Texas; capital, $30,000; 
Pres., T. B. Tarbrough; Vice-Pres., 
Terrell Collins and W. J. Leach; Cash- 
ier, A. T. Leslie. 

8072 — First National Bank, Ranger, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. 
Bohning; Vice-Pres., G. H. Bohnlng; 



Cashier, W. S. Michael; Asst. Cashier, 

F. W. Melvin. 

8073— Citizens’ National Bank, Red- 

lands. Cal.; capital, $100,000; Pres., A. 

G. Hubbard; Vice-Pres., E. C. Ster- 
ling; Cashier, C. S. McWhorter; Asst. 
Cashier, H. R. Scott. 

8074 — United States National Bank, 
Azusa, Cal.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
J. A. Graves; Vice-Pres., E. R. Jeffrey; 
Cashier, J. H. Anderson. 

8076 — Payette National Bank, Payette, 
Idaho; capital, $50,000; Pres., O. H. 
Avey; Vice-Pres., W. S. Brundage; 
Cashier, A. P. Scritchfleld; Asst. 
Cashier, W. U. Spaulding. 

8076 — Farmers’ National Bank, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
W. I. Beans; Vice-Pres., W. H. Pike; 
Cashier, R. K. Davis. 

8077— First National Bank, Goodrich, N. 
D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Robert W. 
Akin; Vice-Pres., Christ Doering; 
Cashier, Herman G. Perske. 

8078 — First National Bank, Fort Tow- 
son, I. T.; capital, $26,000; Pres., W. 
W. Wilson; Vice-Pres., R. L. Carter; 
Cashier, W. E. B. Leonard. 

8079 — Farmers’ National Bank, Fort 
Gibson, I. T.; capital, $25,000; Cash- 
ier, Sid Garrett. 

8080— First National Bank, Salmon, 
Idaho; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. G. 
Kind; Cashier, Timothy Dore. 

8081 — Citizens' National Bank, Ness 
City, Kas.; capital, $80,000; Pres., 
J. C. Hopper; Cashier, John Engle. 

8082— Citizens' National Bank, Antlers, 
I. T. ; capital, $26,000; Pres., Jake 
Easton; Vice-Pres., S. P. Ancker; 
Cashier, Tom Tuck. 

8088 — First National Bank, McConnells - 
burg, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Lewis H. Wible; Vice-Pres., M. Ray 
Shaffner; Cashier, Merrill W. Nace. 

8084 — Citizens’ National Bank. Hankin- 
son, N. D.; capital, $80,000; Pres., 
Frederick B. Townsend; Vice-Pres., 
F. O. Hunger; Cashier, Edward Hun- 
ger; Asst. Cashier. F. O. Hunger. 

8085 — First National Bank, Compton, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000, Pres., J. J. 
Harshman; Vico- Pres., J. M. Shep- 
ard; Cashier, E. E. Elliott. 

8086 — First National Bank, Jonesboro, 
Ark.; capital, $100,000; Pres., H. Wat- 
son: Vice-Pres., A. L. Malone and 
C. M. Lutterloh; Cashier, W. E. Tal- 
ley; Asst. Cashier, James E. Parr. 

8087 — Douglas National Bank, Douglas, 
Wyo. ; capital, $50,000; Pres., M. R. 
Collins; Vice-Pres., L. J. Swan; Cash- 
ier, Wilkie Collins. 

8088 — First National Bank, Ault, Colo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. A. Johnston; 
Vice-Pres., E. T. Duffey; Cashier, D. 
O. Moberly. 

8089 — Citizens’ National Bank, Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
T. B. Hord; Cashier, E. W. Stone; 
Asst. Cashier, Homer Feurt. 

8090 — Dayton National Bank, Dayton, 
Wash.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. A. 
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Maxwell; Vlce-Pres., F. A. McMaster 
and J^ohn Blesslnger; Cashier, D. W. 
Davis. 

8091 — First National Bank, Pearisburg, 
Va.; capital. $40,000; Pres., P. F. St. 
Clair; Vlce-Pres. and Cashier, C. L. 
King. 

8092 — Grange National Bank, Tioga. 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. P. 
Hakes; Vice-Pres.. W. F. Hill and 
John G. McHenry; Cashier. E. B. 
Dorsett; Asst. Cashier. F. L. Nearing. 

8093 — First National Bank, Litchfield. 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres.. L. J. 
Titus; Vlce-Pres.. H. L. Titus; Cash- 
ier, D. W. Titus; A9st. Cashier, G. 
A. Engleman. 

8094 — First National Bank, Stanton. 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. L. 
Houston; Vice-Pres., John E. Mlll- 
hollon; Cashier, Paul Konz. 

8095 — First National Bank, Columbia. 
Ala.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. H. 
Malone; Vice-Pres., J. M. Koonce, and 
Cashier. 

8096 — First National Bank. Overly, N. 
D. ; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. Sun- 
berg; Vice-Pres., Phinelan B. Haber; 
Cashier, Andrew R. Thompson; Asst. 
Cashier, Otis C. Thompson. 

8097 — First National Bank, Bradshaw. 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. W. 
Post; Vice-Pres., E. A. Wells: Cashier 
J. F. Houseman; Asst. Cashier, C. B 
Palmer, Jr. 

8098 — National Bank of New Mexico 
Raton, N. M. ; capital, $50,000; Pres. 
Fred O. Roof; Vice-Pres., A. C 
Price; Cashier, Ernest Ruth. 

NEW STATE 

ALABAMA. 

Cltroneiie — Heme Deposit Bank; Pres. 

A. K. Kerns; Cashier, S. J. Kerns. 
Eufaula — Bank of Eufaula; capital 
$60,000; Presi. W. L. Wild; Vice- 
Pres., Frank W. Jennings; Cashier, 
Nash W\ Roberts. 

ARKANSAS. 

Batesville — Theodore Maxfield Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Theodore Maxfield; Vice-Pres., Syd- 
ney Maxfield; Sec. & Tr., Allen A. 
Maxfield. 

Cane Hill — Bank of Cane Hill; capital, 
$5 ,j 00; Pres., A. R. Carroll; Vice- 
Pres., J. S. Edmiston. 

Hackett City— Hackett City Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., L. W. Forbes; Vice- 
Pres., R. A. Bishop; Cashier, W. P. 
Forbes. 

Jonesboro — American Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., E. Less; Vice- 
Pres., Morris Berger, Jr.; Cashier, 
Alex. Berger; Asst. Cashier, E. L. 
Dimmitt. 

Ravenden — Bank of Ravenden; Pres., 
T. J. Sharum; Vice-Pres., Sam H. 
Ba.l; Cashier. W. F. Blackwell. 



8099 — Abram Rutt National Bank, 
Casey, Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres.. 
Abram Rutt; Vice-Pres., Wm. Valen- 
tine; Cashier, S. Lincoln Rutt; Asst. 
Cashier, Harlle E. Smith. 

8100 — Farmers’ National Bank, Com- 
ing, Iowa; capital; $25,000; Pres.. 
Charles C. Norton; Vice-Pres., S. C. 
Scott; Cashier, Nelle Belding. 

8101 — Lahalna National Bank, Lahaina, 
Hawaii; capital. $25,000; Pres., Charles 
M. Cooke; Cashier, F. C. Atherton. 

8102— First National Bank, Wellington. 
Texas; capital. $25,000; Pres.. M. W. 
Deavenport; Vice-Pres., R. H. Cocke: 
Cashier, C. J. Glenn. 

8103 — First National Bank, Pleasanton. 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. G. 
Martin; Vice-Pres.. A. M. Avant; 
Cashier, J. K. Lawhon. 

8104 — First National Bank, Colville. 
Wash; capital, $25,000; Pres., Frank 
H. Crombie; Vlce-Pres., Donald Ryrie; 
Cashier, Hugh Waddell. 

8105 — First National Bank, Benedict. 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. W. 
Post; Vlce-Pres., E. J. Wlghtman; 
Cashier, B. Crowmover. 

8106— First National Bank, Clyde, Texas: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., B. C. Clemer; 
Vlce-Pres., J. M. Estes; Cashier, J. 
B. Stokes. 

8107 — First National Bank, Mound Val- 
ley, Kansas; capital, $25,000; Pres.. 
Thomas P. LaRue; Vice-Pres., E. B. 
West; Cashier. U. M. Albin. 

8108 — Capital National Bank, Saint 
Paul, Minn; capital, $25,000; Pres.. 
J. R. Mitchell; Vice-Pres., W. F. 
Myers; Asst. Cashier, E. H. Miller. 

BANKS, BANKERS. ETC. . 

Wheetly — Bank of Wheetly; capital. 
$25,000; Pres., Ike Slager; Vice-Pres.. 
W. S. Hemenway; Cashier. C. F. 
Hemenway. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Claremont— Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,500; Pres., C. M. Parsons; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. Jencks; Cashier, W. 
N. Beach. 

El Centro — Valley State Bank; capital. 
$100,000; Pres., W. F. Holt; Vice- 
Pres., A. G. Hubbard; Cashier, True 
Veneill. 

Gilroy— Gilroy Savings Bank; capital, 
$13,600; Pres., L. A. Whitehurst; 
Vice-Pres., R. Eschenburg; Cashier, 
W. R. Pyle; Asst. Cashier, W. A. 
Whitehurst. 

Greenfield — Bank of Greenfield; capital. 
$12,500; Pres., J. T. Anderson; Vice- 
Pres., F. P. Calhoun; Cashier, R. D. 
Hall. 

Hollywood— Citizens’ Savings Bank; 
capital. $12,600; Pres., E. O. Palmer; 
Vice-Pres., S. T. Weir; Cashier. G. 
G. Greenwood. 

Los Angeles — Market & Produce Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. A. Bonynge; 
Vice-Pres., C. S. Marston and New- 
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man Esslck; Cashier, J. O. Butler; 
Asst. Cashier. J. Royal Lemon. 

Santa Paula— Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. M. 
Sharp; Vlce-Pres., Alex. Waldie; 
Cashier, Carlyle Thorpe. 

Visalia — Producers’ Savings Bank; 
capital, $12,600; Pres., W. F. Thomas; 
Vlce-Pres., A. Lewis; Cashier, S. 
Mitchell; Asst. Cashier, C. M. Griffith. 

FLORIDA. 

Bomifay — Bank of Bomifay; capital, $7,- 
600; Pres., A. Sessoms; Vlce-Pres., J. 
H. Godwin; Cashier, G. W. Banflll. 
Sarasota — Bank of Sarasota (Branch of 
Bank of Manatee, Braldentown). 
Tampa — City Savings Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., John M. Harvey; 
Vlce-Pres., J. M. Gibson; Cashier, 
J. R. Tatum. 

GEORGIA. 

Hahira— Bank of Hahira; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. S. Witham; Vlce-Pres., 
J. F. Owens; Cashier, W. O. Roberts. 
Moreland — Moreland Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $26,000; Pres., H. W. Camp; Vlce- 
Pres., J. W. Camp; Cashier, H. Ab- 
ner Camp; Asst. Cashier, J. W. Camp. 
Penfleld — Bank of Penfleld; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., R. P. Boswell; Vlce- 
Pres., E. R. Boswell; Cashier, J. H. 
Colclay. < 

Sandersvllle — Citizens’ Bank; capital, 

$50,000; Pres., C. G. Rawlings; Cash- 
ier, James E. Johnson. 

Savannah — Exchange Bank ; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., Wm. W. Osborne; Vlce- 
Pres., A. J. Garfunkel; Cashier, John 
J. Powers. 

Summersvllle — Chatooga County Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., John D. Taylor; 
Vlce-Pres., J. W. Ca vender; Cash- 
ier, J. V. Wheeler. 

IDAHO. 

Council — Bank of Council; capital, $6,- 
000; Pres., I. McMahan; Vlce-Pres., 
W. Soott Neal; Cashier, E. S. Clapp. 
Soldier — Camas Prairie Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. W. Hastings; Vlce- 
Pres.. J. J. Plumer; Cashier, F. W. 
Hastings. 

ILLINOIS. 

Arthur— Merchants' & Farmers’ State 
Bank (successor to Arthur Trust & 
Savings Bank); capital, $25,000; Cash- 
ier, Myron E. Bigelow. 

Bushnell — Cole’s Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pl-es., James Cole; Vlce- 
Pres., Geo. W. Cole; Cashier, James 
McDill. 

Germantown — Germantown Savings 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. B. 
Daab; Vlce-Pres. and Cashier, H. H. 
Schlamann. 

Janesville — Citizens’ Bank; capital, $12,- 



500; Pres., Perry Reed; Vlce-Pres., 
L. H. Phipps; Asst. Cashier, Hubert 
H. Odell. 

Kilboume — Bank of Kilboume; capital, 
$10,000; Cashier, M. O. Conover. 

New Douglas — Prange Bros.; capital, 

$ 10 , 000 . 

Rldgefarm — Rldgefarm Bank; Pres., 
James S. Turner; Cashier, Geo. G. 
Roberfson; Asst. Cashier, N. T. Rob- 
ertson. 

Sterling — State Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., N. G. Van Sant; Vlce-Pres., 
Charles E. Windom; Cashier, F. Hefle- 
bower. 

Wilmette — Wilmette Exchange State 
Bank; capital. $25,000; Pres., Clinton 
C. Collins; Vlce-Pres. and Cashier, 
John A. MacLean; Asst. Cashier, 
John H. Schaefer. 



INDIANA. 

Greensburg — Union Trust Co.; capital, 
$45,000; Pres., J. H. Christian; Vlce- 
Pres.. W. W. Bonner; Sec. & Treas., 
Harrington Boyd. 

Linton — Linton Trust Co.; capital, $26,- 
000; Pres., W. A. Craig; Vlce-Pres., 
E. L. Wolford; David S. Terhune, 
Sec. & Treas. 

State Line — State Line City Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Wm. H. Allison; 
Vice-Pres.. Benj. F. Potter; Cashier, 
C. C. Andrews; Asst. Cashier, M. A. 
Currant. 



INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Catoosa — First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. W. Casner; Vice- 
Pres., E. G. Wilson; Cashier, Geo. G. 
Price. 

Choteau — Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank; 
Pres., John H. Cole; Vice-Pres., A. 
F. Hennigh; Cashier, Clay Brown. 
Francis — Bank of Francis (successor to 
First National Bank); capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. W. White; Vice-Pres., 
S. M. Richey; Cashier, Henry Carter; 
Asst. Cashier, W. R. Chism. 

Hugo— Hugo Trust Co.; capital, $26,- 
000; Pres., Jack Gordon: Vice-Pres., 
J. P. Dick; Sec., J. F. Laney. 
Mannford — Mannford State Bank; capi- 
tal., $10,000; Pres., H. W. Bartlett; 
Vice-Pres., L. H. Lashley; Cashier, 
Theo. G. Lashley. 

Muskogee — Alamo Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., A. P. McKIllop; Vice-Pres.. 
Walter Howard; Cashier, John H. 
Dill; Asst. Cashier, Ben H. Kaufman. 
Panama — Bank of Panama; Pres., Jno. 
H. Goodnight; Vice-Prerf., E. L. Col- 
lins; Cashier, E. G. Goodnight. 

Tulsa— Union Trust Co.; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., J. W. Ground; Vice-Pres., 
J. W. McLoud; Sec., H. C. Ashby; 
Treas.. Beeks Erick. 

Weleetka — Weleetka Bank & Trust Co.; 
Pres., B. O. Sims; Vlce-Pres., Lake 
Moore; Cashier, W. P. Blake. 
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IOWA. 

Baxter— People’s State Savings Bank; 
capital, $11,000; Pres., J. M. Fish; 
Vlce-Pres., A. D. Berry; Cashier, L. 
E. Fowler. 

Grimes— Grimes Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. J. Stewart; Cash- 
ier, A. B. Shawver. 

Iowa Falls — Citizens’ Savings Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. E. Simpson; 
Vice -Pres., R. C. Kennedy; Cashier, 
H. C. Miller.— Security Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. H. Woods; 
Vlce-Prea, Wm. Wlldey; Cashier, 
C. H. Burlington. 

Jamaica — State Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to Exchange Bank) ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John Lee; Vice-Pres., 
L. R. Morris; Cashier, W. R. Lundy. 

KANSAS. 

Lawrence — People’s State Bank; capi- 
tal, $60,000; Pres., W. Bromelsick; 
Vice-Pres., T. J. Sweeney; Cashier, 
E. J. Hllkey. 

Lebo — People’s State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., L. Humphreys; Vice- 
Pres., Charles A. Peres; Cashier, 
Frank Blue. 

Lyons — State Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. W. Pulliam; Vice- 
Pres., E. B. I Jlliam ; Cashier, J. 
Pulliam. 

Menlo — Menlo State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. Lauterbach; Vice-Pres., 
Samuel Maynes; Cashier, H. V. 
Christensen. 

Michigan Valley— People’s State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., E. D. Wads- 
worth; Vice-Pres., Wm. Featherston; 
Cashier, C. T. McDaniel: Asst. Cash- 
ier, C. S. Davison. 

Raymond— Raymond State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Hamilton Irish; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. A. Moms. 

Scott — Citizens' State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., W. O. Bourne; Vice- 
Pres., A. Mclnturff; Cashier, A. F. 
Goodwine. 

Syracuse — Valley State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., John W. Beaty; Vice- 
Pres., R. E. Bray; Cashier, D. Foley. 
Waterville — Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., D. W. Humpeville; 
Vice-Pres., John D. Flannery; Cash- 
ier, Henry Humpeville. 

KENTUCKY. 

Cynthlana — Cynthiana Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., F. G. Sprake; Vice- 
Pres., W. M. Goodwin; Cashier, Gano 
Am merman. 

Summersvllle — Farmers’ State Bank; 
Pres., W. J. Risen; Vice-Pres., A. 
B. Howell; Cashier, W. G. Smith. 

LOUISIANA. 

Leesville — Vernon State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., John W. Lee; Vice- 
Pres., Lee McAlpin; Cashier, W. M. 
Stephenson. 



New Orleans — Cosmopolitan Bank A 
Trust Co.; capital, $600,000; Pres., 
Frank A. Daniels; Vice-Pres., Fred 
H. Nlelert; Cashier, J. M. Pagaud. — 
Commercial -Germania Trust A Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $1,100,000; Pres., 
Wm. M. Smith; Vice-Pres., J. H. 
Fulton, I. M. Lichtenstein. G. Ad. 
Blaffer and H. D. Newman; Cashier, 
C. E. A. Dowler; Asst. Cashier, H. 
A. Wulff. 

MAINE. 

Houlton— Houlton Tru^t Co.; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., James K. Plummer; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. A. Martin; Treas., 
Thomas P. Putnam. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mio— Union Bank; Pres., Geo. D. Mc- 
Nichol; Cashier, John J. Small. 
Newport— Bank of Newport; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. J. Valadi; Vice-Pres.. 
H. H. Bridge; Cashier, Thomas Bab- 
bitt. 

Rosebush — Rosebush Banking Co. ; Pres., 
John S. Weld man; Vice-Pres., A. Z. 
Campbell; Cashier, Homer W. Camp- 
bell. 

Whittemore — Iosco County Bank (Mc- 
Phall A Ma comber) ; Cashier, L. A. 
Chichester. 

MINNESOTA. 

Amboy— German State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Oliver C. Peterson; 
Vice-Pres., O. F. Rempferd; Cash- 
ier, C. D. Ott 

Campbell — Security Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. M. Wenger; Cashier. 
J. M Wenger, Jr.; Asst. Cashier, 
W. J. Wenger. 

Claremont— Farmers' State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. M. Harmer; 
Vice-Pres., A. A. Harmer; Cashier, 
H. R. Whitney. 

St. James — Scandla Bank; capital, $16.- 
000; Pres., Thomas Torson; Vice-Pres., 
S. A. Swanson; Cashier, S. M. Serk- 
land. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Corinth — Corinth Bank A Trust Co. 
(successor to Bank of Corinth); capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., Sam Sharp; Vice- 
Pres.. G. W. Garrett; Cashier, Jno. 
F. Osborne. 

Hermanville — Bank of Herman ville; 

capital, $25,000; Pres., J. D. Mlllsape; 
Vice-Pres., W. L. Short; Cashier, J. 
W. Clark, Jr. 

MISSOURI. 

Benton City — Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. J. F. Johnson; Vice- 
Pres., Robert L. McClure; Cashier, 
C. A. James. 

Cass ville — Cass ville State Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., J. W. Le Compe; 
Vice-Pres., A. W. Brownfield; Cash- 
ier, W. T. Wright. 
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East Prairie — New East Prairie Bank; 
capital, $7,500; Pres., P. M. Wilkin- 
son; Vice-Pres., A. J. Martin; Cashier, 
Geo. N. Whitt. 

Greentop — Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., R. W. Hart; Vice- 
Pres., S. M. Swanson; Cashier, W. L. 
Young; ; Asst. Cashier, Vergie Fumist. 
Marble Hill— Bank of Marble Hill; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., C. A. Bonder; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. Taylor; Cashier, Robert 
Drum. 

Rolla — Merchants’ A Fanners’ Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., A. S. Long; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Diehl; Cashier, J. 
H. Smith; Asst. Cashier, W. J. Mc- 
Caw. 

St. Louis — Jefferson-Gravois Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., James Wilson; 
Vice-Pres., W. J. Lewis; Treas., E. 
J. Archlnard; Asst. Treas., Otto J. 
Gossrau. 

Wakenda — Bank of Wakenda; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. C. Stanley; Vice- 
Pres., C. D. Wale; Cashier, W. W. 
Thompson. 

NEBRASKA. 

Bartlett— Bartlett State Bank; capital, 
$6,000; Pres., A. L. Bishop; Vloe- 
Pres., Willis McBride; Cashier, G. 

L. Bishop. 

Beaver City — Bank of Beaver City; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., I. J. Nicker- 
son; Vice-Pres., J. E. Lawson; Cash- 
ier, Bert Ramsey; Asst. Cashier, Al- 
len Nickerson. 

Big Spring— Farmers* State Bank; capi- 
tal, $6,000; Pres., R. F. Clayton; Vice- 
Pres., H. I. Babcock; Cashier, E. C. 
Wolf. 

Glltner — Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Wm. M. Lowman; Vioe- 
Pres., F. E. Garratt; Cashier, L. A. 
Daily. — Citizens’ Bank; capital. $10,- 
000; Pres., J. S. Marvel; Vice-Pres., 

M. Wagner; Cashier, L. J. Gallon - 
tine. 

Page — State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Fred Brechler; Vice-Pres., Otto 
H. Maas; Cashier, Geo. Brechler. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

West Derry — Nutfleld Savings Bank; 
Pres., Charles W. Abbott; Vice-Pres., 
S. Howard Bell; Treas., R. W. Pills- 
bury. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Springer— Bank of Springer (successor 
to A. Morton A Co.); capital, $15,500; 
Pres., C. N. Blackwell; Vice-Pres., S. 
Floersheim; Cashier, D. J. Devine. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn — Dealers’ Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., Everett S. Berrlan; Vice- 
Pres., E A. Fitter and G. H. Mai re y; 
Cashier, W. H. Van Glahn. 

Fort Covington — Fort Covington Bank- 
ing Co.; Pres., Geo. W. Higgins; Vice- 



Pres., Elbert O. Forbes; Cashier, F. 
J. Dimons; Asst. Cashier, Jas. Mc- 
Artney. 

Schenectady— Citizens’ Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $150,000; Pres., W. G. Schermer- 
hom; Sec. A Treas., W. G. Shalble. 
Yonkers — Warburton Banking Co.; cash- 
ier, S. Truman Kellogg; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Henry M. Anderson. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Woodland — Farmers' Bank; Pres., J. 

B. Griffin; Vice-Pres., W. F. Outland; 
Cashier, R. T. Blanchard. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bergen — First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., G. N. Livdahl; Vice-Pres., 
J. T. Aker; Cashier, A. O. Anderson. 
Coal Harbor — Farmers' State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., P. J. Hester; 
Vice-Pres., E. S. Severtson; Cashier, 
Albert Pearson. 

Drake — Merchants’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., B. B. Bennett; Cashier, 
L. A. O'Brien. 

Fingal— Merchants’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $6,000; Pres., C. W. Paulson; Vioe- 
Pres., K. S. Ramsett; Cashier, O. L. 
Bye. 

Forbes— Forbes State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Thomas F. Marshall; 
Vice-Pres., H. Clay McCartney; Cash- 
ier, Fred D. McCartney. 

Gunthrop— First State Bank of LaMoure 
Co.; capital, $10,000; Pres., A. E. 
Raney; Vice-Pres., W. W. Miracle; 
Cashier, C. F, Quimby. 

Langdon— Farmers’ A Merchants' Trust 
Co.; capital, $10,000; Pres., Frank 
Moran; Vice-Pres., M. L. Sullivan; 
Sec., O. E. Thompson; Asst. Treas., 
James H. Bain. 

Merrlcourt — First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. A. Morrison; Vice- 
Pres., R. Crabtree; Cashier, J. W. 
Crabtree. 

Portal— Farmers’ A Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., H. J. Kots- 
chevar; Cashier, Robert B. Field. 
Spiritwood — Splritwood State Bank; cap- 
ital. $10,000; Pres., W. B. S. Trim- 
ble; Vice-Pres., H. T. Graves; Cash- 
ier, A. B. De Nault; Asst. Cashier, 
W. P. Hayes. 

Tagus — Tagus State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., L. M. Due; Vice-Pres., 

C. P. Olson; Cashier, Ed. Christen- 
sen. 

Venturis— First State Bank; capital, 
$16,000; Pres., R. R. Hedke; Vice- 
Pres., Gottfried Heinrich; Cashier, 
A. Stlenecker. 

Willlston— Williams County Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., D. A. McMillan; 
Vice-Pres., J. D. Milne; Cashier, N. 
Hayes. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati — Walnut Hills Savings A 
Banking Co.; capital, $60,000; Pres., 
S. M. McKenzie; Vice-Pres., B. Kahn. 
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Portsmouth — Portsmouth Banking: Co. ; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., F. B. Kehoe; 
Vlce-Pres., Paul Esselbom; Sec. & 
Treas., John W. Snyder. 

Rldgeville Corners — State Savings Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., D. K. Shoop; 
Cashier, J. S. Rychenes. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Gage — Farmers’ State Bank; capital. 
$10,000; Pres., F. B. Hodgden; Vice- 
Pres., James W. Holt; Cashier, W. 
H. Holt. 

Kingfisher — Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., J. W. Ward; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. L. Bowman; Cashier, E. 
M. Ward. 

Tonka wa — Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. L, Karr; Vice- 
Pres., H. W. Beltz; Cashier, J. L. 
Jaroleman. 

OREGON. 

St. Helen— Columbia County Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., C. H. Stock- 
well, Sr.; Vice-Pres., Wm. M. Ross; 
Cashier, C. H. Stockwell, Jr. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Scranton — Scranton Trust Co. ; capital, 
$200,000; Pres., Louis A.Watres; Vlce- 
Pres., Wm. F. Hallstead; Sec. & 
Treas., D. B. Atherton. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Bamberg — People’s Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. C. Folk; Vlce-Pres., G. 
Frank Bamberg; Cashier, W. P. Riley. 
Bethlehem — Bank of Beulah: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Duncan McKenzie; Vlce- 
Pres., S. R. Chandler; Cashier, D. E. 
Fraser. 

Clover — Bank of Clover; capital, $12,- 
000; Pres., M. L. Smith; Vlce-Pres., 
Z. M. Neill; Cashier, James A. Page. 
Fort Motte — Bank of Fort Motte; capi- 
tal. $15,000; Pres., Robert Llde; Vice- 
Pres., W. G. Peterkin; Cashier, H. 
H. Cauthen. 

St. Matthews — Home Bank; capital, 
$26,000; Pres., E. Wimberly; Vice- 
Pres., T. H. Dreher; Cashier, L. S. 
Dreher. 

WinnSboro — Bank of Fairfield; capital. 
$50,000; Pres., W. R. Rabb; Vice- 
Pres., T. W. Trayler; Cashier, J. M. 
Jennings. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen— Trust & Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., C. F. Easton; Vice- 
Pres., C. A. Russell; Cashier, R. G. 
Townsend; Asst. Cashier, R. A. 
Townsend. — Dakota Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $60,000; Pres., J. H. 
Holmes; Vlce-Pres., J. C. Clary; Cash- 
ier, C. J. Heyle. 

Ardmore — Ardmore State Bank; capi- 
tal. $5,000; Pres., J. M. Richards; 



Vice-Pres., D. B. Welpton; Cashier, 
O. K. Eastman. 

Bushnell — Farmers’ & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $7,500; Pres., W. E. 
Hendricks; Vice-Pres., F. D. Nor- 
ton; Cashier, Clyde Wilcox. 

Estelline — Estelllne State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., L F. AltflUisch; 
Vice-Pres., Aylmer Cole; Cashier, A. 
B. Calef. 

Glenham — Glenham State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., J. W. Harris; Vlce- 
Pres., Peter Jail; Cashier, J. K. 
Clark; Asst. Cashier, C. W. Conyne. 
Newark — Citizens’ State Bank; capital. 
$5,000; Pres., J. Peterson; Vlce-Pres., 
F. L. Farrar; Cashier, E. G. Peterson. 
Stickney— Stickney State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., W. T. Lathrop; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Newells: Cashier, 
M. P. Smith. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga — Avenue Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Charles 
A. Lyerly; Vice-Pres. and Cashier, J. 
S. Head, Jr.; Asst. Cashier, A. L 
Kirkpatrick. 

Cleveland— Cleveland Trust Co.; capital, 
$40,000; Pres., J. E. Johnston; Cash- 
ier. W. P. Lane; Asst. Cashier, Frank 
J. Harle. 

Hamburg^Bank of Hamburg; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., F. M. Hogg; Vice-Pres., 
J. W. Childers; Cashier, M. M. Hoover; 
Asst. Cashier, Seldon Crow. 

Medina — Medina Banking Co. : capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. T. Walker; Vlce- 
Pres., W. O. Graves; Cashier, J. B. 
Rowlett. 

TEXAS. 

Alvin— Alvin State Bank (successor to 
First National Bank) ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Robert Ingram ; Cashier, 
E. S. Atkinson. 

Amarillo — Amarillo Bank & Trust Co., 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. C. Paul; 
Vlce-Pres., Avery Turner; Cashier, 
Ray Wheatley. 

Archer City — Power Banking Co. (suc- 
cessor to Continental Bank & Trust 
Co.); capital, $10,000; Pres., F. M. 
Power; Cashier, H. A. Power. 

Austin— Capital Bank & Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., W. H. Rlchard- 
• son; Vlce-Pres., M. A. Taylor; Cash- 
ier, Geo. L. Hume; Asst. Cashier. H. 
Pfaefflin. 

Bluff Dale— Bluff Dale State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Geo. W. Rid- 
dle; Vice-Pres., H. L. Holt; Cashier, 
J. R. Brandenburg. 

Cason — State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., T. H. Leeves; Vlce-Pres., D. 
A. Russell; Cashier, John S. Caney; 
Asst. Cashier, R. N. Coffey. 

Dallas — Farmers' & Merchants’ Ex- 
change Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
J. W. Ogden; Cashier, Paul P. Cooper. 
El Campo — State Bank; capital. $20,- 
000; Pres., Mack Webb; Vice-Pres., 
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Christian Bruns; Cashier, H. D. 
Creath. 

Garza — Garza State Banking; Co.; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., I. B. Walker; Vlce- 
Pres., J. M. Sanders; Cashier, W. C. 
Dickson. 

Glddings — Citizens' State Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., W. A. Knox; Vice- 
Pres., J. Durrenberger; Cashier, I. 
J. Fariss. 

League City — Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Robert Ingram; 
Cashier, John P. Atkinson. 

Mansfield — State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Mansfield); capital, $25,000; 
. Pres., J. H. Wright; Vice-Pres., J. 
T. Steohens; Cashier, Joe Edwards; 
Asst. Cashier, T. G. Davis. 

Moran — Moran State Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. D. Bray; Vice-Pres., 
C. B. Snyder; Cashier, W. H. Steph- 
ens. 

North Fort Worth — North Fort Worth 
State Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
W. H. Grove; Vice-Pres., V. S. 
Wardlow. 

Plainview — Citizens' State Bank; capi- 
tal, $75,000; Pres., J. L Vaughn; Vice- 
Pres., J. N. Donohoo; Cashier, E. B. 
Hughes. 

Trinity — First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., H. F. Moore; Vice-Pres., 
Jno. B. Smith; Cashier, E. C. Arledge. 

VIRGINIA. 

Basic City— Virginia S. D. & Trust 
Corporation. 

Hillsville — Farmers’ Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., B. R. White; Vice-Pres., 
Creed Fitts; Cashier, Churchwell 
Alderman. 

Pamplin City — State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. P. Venable; Vice- 
Pres.. J. F. Conally; Cashier, L. 
Morris Warren. 

WASHINGTON. 

Newport — Pend D’Orielle Valley State 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., Charles 
F. Craig; Vice-Pres., Charles M. 
Talmadge; Cashier, A. E. Reid. 
Spokane — German -American Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Cornelius Den- 
man; Vice-Pres., J. C. Miller; Sec., 
E. W. Swanson; Asst. Sec., C. E. 
Clure. 

Washougal — Clarke County Bank; capi- 
tal, $26,000; Pres., T. S. Keep; Cash- 
ier, C. M. Keep; Asst. Cashier, E. 
R. Keep. 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

Durbin — Bank of Durbin; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., J. G. Hoffman, Jr.; Vice- 
Pres., T. L Burnes; Cashier, F. G. 
Mauzy. 

WISCONSIN. 

Elk Mound — Bank of Elk Mound; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., O. H. Ingram; Vice- 
Pres., Henry Ausman; Cashier, E. S. 
Gregerson. 

Endeavor — First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. V. Skinner; Cashier, 
F. H. Worden. 

Mason— Mason State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Edward Hines; Vice- 
Pres., Henry E. Rohlf; Cashier, C. 

H. Werden. 

WYOMING. 

Worland — Renner & Jones Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., T. H. Renner; Cash- 
ier, Ira E. Jones; Asst. Cashier, H. 
B. Gates. 



CANADA. 



ONTARIO. 

Guelph — Metropolitan Bank. 

Shelburne — Bank of Toronto; J. F. 
Miller, Manager. 

Victoria Harbor — Western Bank of 
Canada. 

MANITOBA. 

Glenboro — Northern Bank; J. O. Het- 
tle, Mgr. 

Pilot Mound— Bank of Toronto; J. M. 
Fraser, Mgr. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

Fleming — Northern Bank; H. R. Soott, 
Mgr. 

Francis — Bank of Hamilton; J. M. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. 

Hanley — Northern Bank; A. H. Smythe, 
Mgr. 

Lacombe — Union Bank of Canada; E. 
K. Strathy, Mgr. 

Stettler — Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 

I. Peterson, Mgr. 

Swift Current — Union Bank of Canada; 

J. K. Hislop, Mgr. 

Mintgomery — Merchants & Planters’ 

Farley National Bank; Douls B. Far- 
ley, Cashier, resigned. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 



ARIZONA. 

Clifton— First National Bank; W. J. 
Riley, Asst. Cashier in place of J. N. 
Robinson. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little Rock— German National Bank ; 
John G. Fletcher, Pres., deceased. 



Pine Bluff— People’s Sav. Bank & Trust 
Co.; Sam C. Alexander, Jr., Pres. In 
place of W. H. Langford, resigrned. 

Waldron — First National Bank; T. J. 
Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of J. Johns- 
ton; M. C. Malone, Cashier in place of 
S. K. Duncan, Jr. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Long: Beach — State Bank; A. M. Good- 
hue, Cashier in place of Walter Sny- 
der. 

Los Angeles — State Bank & Trust Co.; 
John R. Mathews, Pres, in place of 
H. J. Woollaoott; A. C. Harper, Cash- 
ier in place of J. W. A. Off. 

San Diego— First National Bank; T. W. 
Jackson, Vice-Pres. in place of H. H. 
Peters. 

Santa Rosa — Santa Rosa National Bank; 

C. B. Wingato and W. C. Grant, Asst. 

, Cashiers. 

COLORADO. 

Fountain— First National Bank; Wm. 
Holmes, Pres, in place of C. Broem- 
mel; O. S. Loomis, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Wm. Holmes. 

Paonia— First National Bank; A. L. 
Binford, Cashier in place of A. R. 
Moller; A. R. Moller, Asst. Cashier 
In place of A. L Binford. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Norwalk — Central National Bank; Har- 
vey M. Kent, Vice-Pres. In place of 
E. L Boyer, deceased. 

Wallingford — First National Bank; F. 
A. Wallace, Pres. In place of W. J. 
Leavenworth, deceased. 

DELAWARE. 

Laurel— People’s National Bank; E. E. 
Wootten, Cashier in place of E. P. 
Horsey; A. E. Culver, Asst. Cashier 
in place of E. E. Wootten. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington— Second National Bank; 
Walter C. Clephane, Vice-Pres. in 
place of W. W. Burdette.— Lincoln 
National Bank; Floyd E. Davis, Vice- 
Pres. 

FLORIDA. 

Key West — First National Bank; Chas. 

A. Collins, Asst. Cashier. 

Milton — First National Bank ; C. W. 
Lamar, Pres, in place of A. P. Hardee. 

GEORGIA. 

Fitzgerald — First National Bank; T. W. 
Garbutt, Pres, in place of W. S. 
Wltham; E. K. Farmer, Vice-Pres. 
and Cashier; J. C. Haynes, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Greensboro— Greensboro National Bank; 
J. H. McCommons, Jr., Asst. Cashier 
in place of J. A. Smith. 

Jackson — First National Bank; J. R. 
Carmichael, Pres, in place of R. F. 
Maddox; J. H. Carmichael, Vice-Pres.; 
R, P. Newton, Cashier. 

IDAHO. 

Coeur d’Alene — Exchange National 
Bank; V. W. Platt, Asst. Cashier. 



Pocatello— Bannock National Bank; 

Fred A. Ball, Asst. Cashier in place 
of Frank Board.— First National Bank; 
J. N. Ireland, Vice-Pres. in place of 

D. L. Evans; no Cashier in place of 
W. G. Cruse. 

ILLINOIS. 

Amboy— First National Bank; Fred N. 
Vaughan, Vice-Pres. in place of Lem- 
uel Bourne; H. H. Badger, Cashier in 
place of Fred N. Vaughan. 

Atlanta— Atlanta National Bank; J. B. 
Jordan. Cashier; Nellie F. Hawes, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Atwood — First National Bank; C. M. 
Fllcklnger, Vice-Pres. in place of Jos. 
Rhodes. 

Belvidere — First National Bank; Geo. 
M. Marshall, Pres, in place of Mark 
Ramsey. 

Chicago — Jackson Trust A Savings 
Bank; W. H. Eagan, Pres., resigned. 
East St. Louis — Southern Illinois Na- 
tional Bank; Martin Martell, Vice- 
Pres. 

Elgin— First National Bank; D. F. 
Barclay, Pres. In place of Geo. P. 
Lord; Willis L Black, Vice-Pres. in 
place of D. F. Barclay. 

Farmer City — Old First National Bank; 

E. C. Swlgart, Vice-Pres. 

Freeport— Second National Bank; L. Z. 

Farwell, Vice-Pres. 

Galena— Merchants' National Bank; C. 
S. Merrick, Vice-Pres.; F. P. Still- 
man, Asst. Cashier. 

Lovlngton— Shepherd National Bank; 
Ora H. McDaniel, Asst. Cashier in 
place of Flossie Shepherd. 
Monmouth— Second National Bank; D. 
S. Hardin, Vice-Pres. in plaoe of F. 
E. Harding. 

Peoria— Inter State Savings Bank; G. 

H. Simons, Pres., deceased. 

Potomac — Potomac National Bank; W. 

C. Messner, Vice-Pres. 

Rantoul— First National Bank; Winnie 
Miller. Cashier In place of Harry CollI- 
son; Maude Cautner, Asst. Cashier 
in place of Winnie Miller. 

INDIANA. 

Auburn— City National Bank; K. W. 
Black, Cashier In place of F. E. Dav- 
enport. 

Crawford8vllle — Elston National Bank; 
R. M. McMaken, Cashier in place of 
R. C. Scott; C. B. Harris, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

East Chicago — First National Bank; J. 
G. Allen, Cashier in place of E. H. 
Holtorff. 

Wabash — First National Bank ; L. A. 
Carr and P. S. Ragan, Asst. Cashiers. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Atoka — Atoka National. Bank; T. F. 
Memmlnger, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Mike Conlan ; R. R. Phillips, Asst. 
Cashier in place of J. S. Cameron, Jr. 
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Checotah — First National Bank; W. J. 
Henson, Vice-Pres. 

Dustin — First National Bank; Lester T. 
Sheets, Pres, in place of J. P. Boyle; 
E. E. Lewis, Cashier; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of O. L. Benson. 

Hugo — First National Bank; R. D. Wil- 
bor. Pres, in place of W. H. Jones; 
W. H. Jones, Vice-Pres. in place of 
L. W. Oakes; E. L. DeWitt, Asst. 
Cashier. — First National Bank and 
Choctaw Exchange Bank; consoli- 
dated under former title. 

Marietta — First National Bank; Jno. Q. 
Butler, Vice-Pres. ; F. B. Conrad, Cash- 
ier in place of Jno. Q. Butler; H. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Asst. Cashier in place 
of F. B. Conrad. 

Muskogee — City National Bank; D. H. 
Middleton, Pres, in place of D. W. 
Hogan; Geo. A. Murphy, Vice-Pres. In 
place of Geo. K. Williams. 

Nowata — First National Bank; D. H. 

Lovett, Asst. Cashier. 

Vinita— Vinlta National Bank; Davis 
Hill, Pres, in place of Wm. Little. 



IOWA. 

Ames — Union National Bank; E. W. 
Stanton, Vice-Pres. In place of Dan- 
iel McCarthy; T. A. Dodds, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Colfax — First National Bank; E. E. 
Dotson and R. A. Crawford, Vice- 
Pres.; E. E. Dotson, Cashier in place 
of G. H. York. 

Deep River — First National Bank; R. J. 
McLain, Vice-Pres. in place of W. W. 
Klrker. 

Garden Grove — First National Bank; J. 

W. Steams, Asst. Cashier. 
Hawarden— First National Bank; H. M. 

Green, Asst. Cashier. 

Manchester — First National Bank; Don 
A. Preussner, Asst. Cashier. 
Marshalltown — City National Bank; J. 
L. Carney, Vice-Pres. in place of G. 
F. Capron. 

Melvin — First National Bank, Geo. M. 

Townsend, Asst. Cashier. 

Remsen — First National Bank; W. J. 
Kass, Pres, in place of J. F. Krlege; 
J. F. Kriege, Vice-Pres. in place of 
F. G. Meinert; W. G. Sievers, Cashier 
In place of M. R. Faber. 

Shenandoah — First National Bank; R. 
P. Galt and E. C. Flshbaugh, Asst. 
Cashiers. — Shenandoah National Bank ; 
R M. Gwynn, Cashier; C. J. Alden 
and F. M. Schneider, Asst. Cashiers. 

KANSAS. 

Abilene— Abilene National Bank; F. A. 
Wilcox, Cashier In place of R. M. 
White. 

Elmdale — People’s Exchange Bank; Ed- 
ward Thurston, Cashier. 

Hoxle — First National Bank; E. M. 
Speer, Cashier in place of Grover 
Walker. 



Lamed— Moffet Bros. National Bank; A. 
H. Moffet, Pres, in place of E. B. Mof- 
fet; W. W. diaries, Cashier In place 
of A. H. Moffet; E. B. Moffet, Asst. 
Cashier. 

KENTUCKY. 

Georgetown— First National Bank; J. D. 
Grover, Pres. In place of H. P. Mont- 
gomery, deceased. 

Lexington — First National Bank; F. C. 
Bell, Asst. Cashier in place of W. B. 
Brock. 

Maysville — State National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of C. B. Pearce. 
Morehead — Lenora National Bank; in 
charge of Receiver Nov. 20, 1905; 
authorized to resume Jan. 29, 1906. 
Owensboro — National Deposit Bank; R. 
S. Hughes, Pres, in place of James 
Weir, deceased; Paul Weir, Vice- 
Pres. 

LOUISIANA 

Delhi — Bank of Delhi; J. D. Henry, 
Pres.; R. E. Wollank, Cashier. 

New Iberia— State National Bank; A. 
Daigre, Vice-Pres. In place of L. E. 
Smith. 

New Orleans — New Orleans National 
Bank; R. E. Craig, Pres, in place of 
A. Baldwin; Adolph Katz, Second 
Vice-Pres. 

MARYLAND. 

Citizens’ National Bank; W. H. O’Con- 
nell, Vice-Pres.; A. D. Graham, Cash- 
ier, in place of Wm. H. O'Connell. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fall River — Fall River Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank; Charles J. Holmes, Treaa., 
deceased. 

Fitchburg— Fitchburg National Bank; 
Brigham N. Bullock, Pres., deceased; 
also Treasurer Fitchburg Savings 
Bank. 

Holyoke — Home National Bank; Oren 
D. Allyn, Vice-Pres. 

Hudson Savings Bank; Geo. B. Coch- 
ran, Pres, in place of Edmund M. 
Stowe. 

Monson — Monson National Bank; E. F. 

Morris, Cashier, deceased. 

Salem — Mercantile National Bank; Benj. 

F. Nason, Asst. Cashier. 

Spencer — Spencer Savings Bank; Geo. 

A. Craig, Pres., deceased. 

Springfield — Third National Bank; A 
J. Skinner, Asst. Cashier. 

Waltham — Waltham Trust Co.; Albert 
R. Drake, Treasurer. 

MICHIGAN. 

Charlotte — Merchants* National Bank 
and Easton County Savings Bank; A. 
Baughman, Pres, in place of Earl T. 
Church, deceased. 

Ironwood — First National Bank; H. F. 
Jahn, Pres, in place of E. D. Nelson; 
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James Devoy, Vice- Pres. In place of 
H. F. Jahn. 

Lapeer— First National Bank; J. R. 
Johnson, Cashier in place of Chester 
G. White. 



MINNESOTA. 

Benson — First National Bank; L. R. 
Aldrich, Pres, in place of F. M. 
Thornton, deceased; L. M. Thornton, 
Vlce-Pres. in place of M. Hoban. 
Blooming Prairie — First National Bank; 
T. C. Cashman, Vlce-Pres. in place of 
O. A. Veblen. 

Clarkfleld — First National Bank; Henry 
Monson, Pres, in place of B. A. 
Angell; Peter Anderson. Vlce-Pres. 
Ellsworth— First National Bank; Thomas 
M. Williams, Vlce-Pres. In place of 
J. F. Flynn. 

Halstad — First National Bank; Henry 
Henderson, Vlce-Pres. In place of 
Joseph Lockey. 

Lake Benton — National Citizens’ Bank; 
W. F. Mann, Vlce-Pres. In place of 
Alfred Soderlind; Alfred Soderllnd, 
Cashier in place of W. F. Mann. 

Lake Park — First National Bank; R. 

M. Farmer, Asst. Cashier. 

Minneapolis — Northwestern National 
Bank; K. E. MacGregor, Asst. Cashier. 
Minnesota Lake — Farmers’ National 
Bank; Wm. H. Schroeder, Vlce-Pres. 
In place of John Scheldt. 

Wilmont— First National Bank; G. E. 
Briggs, Asst. Cashier. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson — Merchants* Bank; Richard 
Griffith, Pres., deceased. 

MISSOURI. 

Independence — First National Bank; Jos. 
W. Mercer, Pres, in place of M. W. 
Anderson; Wm. A. Symington, Vlce- 
Pres. In place of Jos. W. Mercer; B. 
Zlck, Jr., Cashier in place of Wm. 
A. Symington. 

Paris — Paris National Bank; David H. 

Moss, Pres., deceased. 

Savannah— First National Bank; E. E. 

Townsend, Asst. Cashier. 

Sprlngfleld — Springfield Savings Bank 
and Sprlngfleld Trust Co. ; consolidated 
under latter title. 

St. Louis — Mississippi Valley Trust Co.; 
Breckinridge Jones, Pres, and Coun- 
sel. 

Washington— First National Bank; W. 
H. Kahmann, Asst. Cashier. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lexington— First National Bank; G. A. 

Temple, Asst. Cashier. 

Superior— First National Bank; Wm. 
Semke, Vlce-Pres. 

Wood River — First National Bank; O. 



W. Eaton, Pres, in place of H. O. 
Gifford. 



NEW JERSEY. 

Harrison — West Hudson County Trust 
Co. ; Thomas G. Migglns, no longer 
Treasurer. 



NEW YORK. 

Albany — Albany Trust Co.; capital In- 
creased to $400,000. 

Cazenovla — Cazenovla National Bank : 
H. G. Phelps, Cashier in place of J. 
H. Ten Eyck Burr. 

Goshen — National Bank of Orange 
County; Charles S. Young, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Irvington — Irvington National Bank; R. 
G. Abercrombie, Pres. In place of M. 
S. Beltzhoover; M. S. Beltzhoover, 
Vlce-Pres. 

Jamestown — Farmers & Mechanics’ 
Bank; capital Increased to $100,000. 
New York City— Farson, Leach & Co.; 
succeeded by A. B. Leach & Co. — 
Irving Savings Instn. ; Charles H. 
Fancher, Treasurer, deceased. 
Norwich — Chenango National Bank; 

Geo. T. Dunham, Cashier, resigned. 
Riverhead — Riverhead Savings Bank ; 

Gilbert H. Ketcham, Pres. 
Wapplngers Falls — Wapplngers Savings 
Bank; James S. Roy, Pres. In place 
of Samuel Mansfield. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks — Union National Bank; S. 
W. Rutledge, Vlce-Pres. in place of 
C. S. Sims. 

Harvey— First National Bank; John O. 
Hanchett, Vlce-Pres. in place of J. 
H. Ehlers; M. W. Neary, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

North wood— First National Bank; W. 
H. Robinson, Pres, in place of H. J. 
Haskamp; E. Y. Sarles, Vlce-Pres. 
in place of W. H. Robinson. 
Wahpeton — Citizens’ National Bank; 
Aaron Stern, Vlce-Pres. in place of 
F. H. Wellcome. 

OHIO. 

Bucyrus — Second National Bank; G. K. 
Zeigler, Vice-Pres. ’ in place of S. R. 
Harris. 

Greenwich — First National Bank; J. G. 

White, Asst. Cashier. 

Hamilton — First National Bank; D. W. 

Fiton, Second Vice-Pres. 

Kenton — Kenton National Bank; Hugh 
L. Runkle, Pres, in place of D. W. 
Sullivan. 

Malta — Malta National Bank; R. K. 
Brown, Pres. In place of James M. 
Rogers; L. B. Simpson, Vlce-Pres. in 
place of R. K. Brown; H. M. Finley. 
Cashier in place of J. W. Rogers. 
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Mantua — First National Bank; Bina 
Colt, Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. 
Bowen. 

Mingo Junction — First National Bank; 
Henry W. Scott, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Joseph Thompson. 

Norwalk — Norwalk National Bank; C. 

B. Gardiner, Asst. Cashier. 

Norwood — First National Bank; W. 
N. Carter, Vice-Pres. In place of Geo. 
Bullock. 

Painsville — Painsville National Bank ; 
Geo. P. Steele, Vice-Pres. in place of 
H. T. Smart; R. F. Pyle, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of G. R. Moodey. 
Springfield — First National Bank; John 
L. Bushnell, Vice-Pres. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Chandler — Chandler National Bank; G. 
W. Schlegel, Vice-Pres. in place of 
F. A. Ashton. 

Cordell — First National Bank; Wm. 
Aachte, Vice-Pres. in place of J. E. 
Farber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Rockway ville — First National Bank ; 

James McKay, Asst. Cashier. 

Chester — Delaware County Trust Co. ; R. 

E. Jefferis, Treasurer. 

Coalport — First National Bank; A. P. 
Silverthorn, Cashier in place of John 
Cree. 

Crafton — First National Bank; M. A. 

Rusk, Asst. Cashier. 

Delmont— Delmont National Bank; J. M. 
Keck, Cashier In place of C. C. Stot- 
ler. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Redfleld — Redfleld National Bank and 
Bank of Redfleld; consolidated under 
former title. 



RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence — Rhode Island Hospital 

Trust Co.; Horatio A. Hunt, Vice- 
Pres.; Walter G. Brown, Asst. Sec. 



TENNESSEE. 

Memphis — Mercantile Bank ; Hunter 
Raine, Pres., resigned; W. A. Smith, 
Cashier, resigned. 

Clintwood— Dickinson County Bank; 

William H. Ames, Cashier, resigned. 
Norfolk — Virginia Bank & Trust Co.; 
successor to Virginia Sav. Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Richmond — Merchants’ National Bank; 
John F. Glenn, Second Vice-Pres.; 
Thomas B. McAdams, Cashier. 
Roanoke — People’s National Bank; con- 
solidated with National Exchange 
Bank. — Columbia Trust Co.; consoli- 
dated with Roanoke Banking & In- 
vestment Co. 



WISCONSIN. 

Ellsworth — Bank of Ellsworth; John L. 
Moody, Pres, in place of J. W. Han- 
cock; A. G. Foss, Vice-Pres. 
Mukwonago — Citizens’ Bank; L. E. 
Youmans, Pres, in place of J. N. 
Crawford, resigned. 



CANADA. 

Kingston — Bank of Montreal; Roderick 
Mackenzie, Manager, deceased. 
Toronto — Imperial Bank of Canada; 
Daniel R. Wilkie, Pres, in place of 
Thomas Rodman Merritt, deceased; 
Robert Jaffray, Vice-Pres. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith — Southern Bank & Trust Co. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Luis Obispo — Bank of San Luis 
Obispo. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington — H. L. Evans & Co.; as- 
signed Feb. 15. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — Bank of America; in hands 
of Receiver Feb. 16. 

Evanston — Citizens’ Bank. 

Peoria — People’s Savings Bank. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington— National Exchange Bank ; 
in voluntary liquidation Jan. 11.— Cen- 
tral Bank. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — Hanover Bank. 

Fitchburg — Rollstone National Bank; 
absorbed by Fitchburg S. D. & Tr. 
Co. 

Haverhill — Second National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Feb. 12. 

Springfield — City National. First Na- 
tional, John Hancock National and 
Second National Bank; absorbed by 
Union Trust Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Cleveland— Bolivar County Bank. 

Lyon — Bank of Lyon. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Shawnee — First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Jan. 16; consoli- 
dated with Oklahoma National Bank. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston— Columbian Banking & Trust 
Co. 

TEXAS. 

Alvin — First National Bank; In volun- 
tary liquidation Jan. 81. 



Austin — City National Bank. 

Ladonla — Ladonia National Bank; In 
voluntary liquidation Feb. 3. 

Temple — Temple National Bank. 

WISCONSIN. 

Hayward— Hayward State Bank. 



BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Anderson. — Matthew W. Anderson. 
President of the First National Bank. 
Independence. Mo., died January 20. 

Barker.— Alden F. Barker, a pioneer 
banker of Jefferson County, N. Y., and 
President of the First National Bank, 
Clayton, died February 28. 

Bullock.— Brigham N. Bullock, Presi- 
dent of the Fitchburg (Mass.) National 
Bank, and Treasurer of the Fitchburg 
Savings Bank, died February 20, aged 
seventy-four years. 

Church. — Earl T. Church, President 
of the Merchants’ National Bank and 
the Eaton County Savings Bank, Char- 
lotte, Mich., died February 15, aged 
seventy-two years. 

Craig.— George A. Craig, President of 
the Spencer (Mass.) Savings Bank, and 
a director of the Spencer National 
Bank, died February 1. 

Fancher. — Charles H. Fancher, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Irving National Bank, New York City, 
and until recently President of the 
bank, and also Treasurer of the Irving 
Savings Institution, died January 2. He 
was born at Warwick, N. Y., in 1845, 
and came to New York City In 1864. 
He became connected with the Irving 
National Bank In 1866, and In 1890 was 
made Cashier of the Clinton Bank, but 
soon returned to the Irving National as 
Its President. 



Fletcher. — Col. J. G. Fletcher, Presi- 
dent of the German National Bank. 
Little Rock, Ark., died February 1, aged 
seventy-five years. He was an ex- 
Confederate soldier, was three times 
mayor of Little Rock, and had held 
other important political positions. 

Holmes. — Charles J. Holmes, Treas- 
urer of the Fall River (Mass.) Five 
Cents Savings Bank since Its organisa- 
tion In 1856, died February 26, aged 
seventy-two years. He had served in 
the city council and Legislature, and 
for thirty years was President of the 
Associated Savings Banks of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Moss. — Judge David H. Moss, for 
thirty-five years President of the Paris 
(Mo.) National Bank, died January 30, 
aged eighty years. 

Morris.— Edward F. Morris, Cashier of 
the Monson (Mass.) National Bank for 
almost forty-two years, died January 
23. He was born at Monson in 1840. 
In 1856 he entered the Monson Bank 
as a clerk, remaining there for over six 
years, when he became a bookkeeper 
In the Agawam Bank, Springfield, Mass. 
The cashlership of the Monson Bank 
becoming vacapt, he returned to that 
Institution to become Its Cashier on 
April 1, 1864, and retained this position 
until his death. 

Weir. — James Weir, for over forty- 
two years President of the National 
Deposit Bank, Owensboro, Ky., died 
January 31. 



OF USE TO BANKERS. 

M UCH valuable information for bankers who desire their institutions 
equipped with loose-leaf books, binders, filing cabinets, etc., will be 
found in “Moore’s Monthly Messenger," published by the John C. 
Moore Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 

These modern devices are certainly growing in favor on account of 
their convenience and economy, and progressive banks are rapidly install- 
ing them as a part of their equipment. 

The Monthly Messenger, published by the company named, illustrates 
and describes these useful appliances so fully that banks desiring to add 
to or improve their office equipment will find it to their Interests to send 
for a copy of this publication. 
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GROWTH OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE 

F ROM present indications the foreign trade of the United States for 
the current fiscal year will be larger than ever before reported, 
both exports and imports breaking last year’s totals, which were 
the highest known. Concerning the record already made and the outlook 
for the remainder of the year, a recent statement issued by the Bureau 
of Statistics says: “Two-thirds of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, 
has presented its commercial record, and the growth of commerce has 
been sufficient to justify the assertion that for the year both imports and 
exports will exceed those of any earlier like period. The exports of 1905 
exceeded those of any earlier year ; yet the exports of that part of the fiscal 
year 1906 recorded are 190 million dollars in excess of those of the cor- 
responding months of 1905. The imports of 1905 were also greater than 
in any earlier year, yet the import figures for the eight months ending 
with February, 1906, are 71 million dollars greater than those of the cor- 
responding period of last year.” 

In the ten years from 1896 to 1905 the net exports of merchandise 
were $4,755,837,095 and of silver $242,427,382 — a total of $4,998,264,- 
477. For the same period the net imports of gold were $199,864,875. 

We have in the last ten years sent abroad merchandise and silver of a net 
value of nearly $5,000,000,000, and in return have received gold amount- 
ing to about $200,000,000 net — a difference of $4,800,000,000, or 
$480,000,000 a year. 

After allowing for the payments made on account of interest on 
American securities held abroad, tourists’ expenditures, freights on our 
products, etc., a large amount must still remain to our credit, if the official 
figures given above are accurate. This balance in our favor must either 
have been lent in foreign markets or applied to the purchase of American 
securities held abroad. Can the absorption of the large favorable balance 
be accounted for in that way? Or are the figures inaccurate? It is diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to answer these questions definitely. But their - 
importance renders them worthy of the most careful study. 

1 
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P OLITICAL contributions by national banks are to be prohibited, if a 
bill recently introduced in the Senate becomes a law. It is asserted 
that assessments were levied on national banks for political purposes 
in the campaign of 1896 and subsequently. In 1896 particularly, when 
free silver was the issue, many bankers believed, and not without much 
reason, that their institutions would be endangered by the financial dis- 
turbances that would probably have followed Mr. Bryan's election to the 
Presidency. Banks that contributed to the Republican campaign fimd 
were, perhaps, influenced quite as much by consideration for their own 
safety as by other motives. They no doubt regarded such contributions 
as the necessary price to pay to escape the partial confiscation of their 
property that would have resulted from the triumph of free silver. When 
a radical agitator like Bryan gains a large following, the political bosses 
of the opposing faction realize that this is a golden opportunity for mak- 
ing the representatives of wealth bring their tithes into the storehouse. 
That this opportunity was not neglected in 1896 is a matter of history. 
The real terrors of Bryanism were greatly magnified in order to stimulate 
contributions to the opposing side, and with good effect. 

It might be very interesting for the bank officers who contributed the 
funds of their institutions to secure Mr. McKinley's election, if they 
were now called on to refund these contributions, as has been the 
case with some of the life insurance officials who made like contributions. 

Where political contributions by banks were properly authorized by 
the directors, it is doubtful whether such use of the funds of a bank could 
be legally called in question. But the impropriety of such contributions 
is apparent. When banks or other corporations give money for political 
purposes, people not illogically infer that it is an attempt on the part of 
organized wealth to gain some undue advantage. Of course, individuals 
sometimes make contributions to their party coffers from similar motives: 
one manufacturer subscribes because he wants his wares protected from 
foreign competition; another, because he wants free raw materials. But 
it is charged that some corporations — though such charges have not been 
brought against banks — not only purchase immunity from attacks upon 
their business by making liberal campaign contributions, but that they 
also in this manner practically place themselves beyond the reach of 
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criminal prosecution, and are thus enabled to carry out their schemes with 
an absolute disregard of the rights of the public. Allegations of this 
character have been so common of late as to cause much dissatisfaction 
among the people. Stockholders who happen to lean to the other side 
than the one to whose support the corporation's funds have been donated 
do not appear to relish the diversion of so much cash from the profits, 
that might otherwise have been available for paying dividends. There is, 
of course, no impropriety in the officers, directors or shareholders con- 
tributing as much as they like for meeting the legitimate expenses of 
political campaigns. But public opinion does not favor such uses of 
corporation funds. It is not believed that banks have, as a rule, made 
contributions of this character, and no doubt they will be pleased to have 
Congress enact a law entirely prohibiting the use of the funds of national 
banks in promoting the fortunes of any political party. 



H ON. ALTON B. PARKER, former Chief Judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals, and Democratic candidate for President in 1904, 
delivered an address on “Democracy," before a joint session of the 
Mississippi Legislature, a short time since. After deploring the many 
evils brought to light recently, he said : 

“Above and beyond all things, we must avoid the demagogue like the 
pestilence which walketh in darkness. For the first time in our history 
we see reflected upon the screen of the future the shadow of this baleful, 
sinister figure." 

Whether this is the first time in our history that the demagogue has 
loomed up portentously, is a matter about which opinions would differ. 
There are many people who would not agree with Judge Parker. But 
there is no doubt that the present state of the public mind affords a fair 
opportunity for the demagogue to exploit his panaceas for the alleviation 
of political and social ills. It is somewhat peculiar that in a season of 
general prosperity the people of the United States should be disposed to 
turn a willing ear to dangerous political mountebanks. Ordinarily the 
demagogue can hope for success only when the wind is blowing from the 
wrong quarter. He thrives most when crops are poor, trade bad, and when 
distrust is general. But no such conditions exist now. Crops are abund- 
ant, trade prosperous, and confidence rules in the business world. It 
seems, therefore, that the demagogue is a noxious growth engendered alike 
by the foul vapors of adversity and the tropical sun of prosperity. If 
crops are poor and trade bad, he ascribes the resultant hard times to the 
machinations of the money kings. If there is great prosperity, he points 
out that the same money kings are gobbling up the country's wealth. 
Every way makes his gain. 
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T HE disposition of men to seek new and untried remedies in times of 
great depression is at least explicable. They may argue that a 
change can not make things worse, and may make them better. In 
a storm refuge may be sought in almost any port. 

We very much doubt, however, whether the American people, with 
their shrewd common-sense, are going to be deceived by the sinister figure 
to which Judge Parker referred. There are certain problems to be set- 
tled, and they will be decisively and righteously settled without having 
recourse to any crazy expedients such as the demagogue would like to see 
adopted. The shadow of this sinister figure which is reflected upon the 
screen of the future may be prevented from becoming a reality by a wise 
and patient endeavor to correct the abuses out of which this evil apparition 
has sprung. The demagogue and his doctrines are dangerous to property 
rights and to our social institutions, but less dangerous than the popular 
fury that may be aroused if the people become possessed of the idea that 
this is a government of privileged classes. Making all due allowances for 
the exaggerations of those who from motives of self-interest find it profita- 
ble to stir up antagonisms between high and low, rich and poor, disclosures 
have been made that demand the serious consideration of the wisest and 
best in the land. By bringing a sound public opinion to bear on the real 
evils that exist, and applying sane remedies to their correction, the dema- 
gogue who magnifies these ills and proposes to cure them by employing 
strange nostrums, will find his occupation gone. 



R EAL estate loans by national banks are provided for in a bill which 
has been favorably reported by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House. Such loans are to be confined to farm lands, 
and are not to exceed one-half the valuation of the property. 

The restriction in the National Banking Act against loans on real 
estate security has tended to hamper the national banks in competing for 
business with state banks that were not so restricted, and has been exceed- 
ingly irksome to a great many of the former class of institutions, especially 
to those located in the smaller cities and towns where the demands for 
loans of this character have been greatest. It may be fairly inferred that 
these demands have increased since the passage of the Act of March 14, 
1900, permitting the organization of national banks with a minimum 
capital of $25,000, thus adding very largely to the number of such banks 
in the rural communities. The multiplication of trust companies, too, 
which are permitted to make real estate loans, has increased the irritation 
felt by the national banks on account of the restriction in question. 

Of course, the institutions that have the freest use of their funds have 
an advantage in competing for deposit accounts. The state bank or trust 
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company that can make loans on real estate has an avenue open for the 
employment of funds that is closed to the national bank, and where in- 
terest is paid on deposits the latter bank will find it difficult to pay the 
same rate as is offered by its freer rivals. 

The great increase in the values of farm lands in recent years has 
made this class of security more desirable than it has been hereto- 
fore. Besides, with the growth of population and the higher state of 
cultivation under which most agricultural land has been brought, there is 
a tendency toward greater stability of, the conditions governing the pro- 
ductions of farm lands, and consequently less of fluctuation in the values 
of rural real estate. 

So far as safety is concerned, there can be no doubt that, at a proper 
valuation, loans may be made on either city or country houses and 
lands. It might well be said, also, that since agriculture is the principal 
source of our national wealth, the national banks should not be 
denied the opportunity of doing all they can to forward the interests of 
this great industry. They already make loans to farmers very largely; 
but their ability to do so is much less than it would be if the prohibition 
against lending on real estate were removed. Few farmers have stocks 
and bonds to deposit as collateral for loans — their land is, in many cases, 
the chief security they can offer, and this the national bank is forbidden 
to accept. 



T HERE are, however, some well-founded objections to real estate 
loans by commercial banks: in the first place, the deposits of such 
banks, as a rule, are payable on demand, or on short notice. Farm 
mortgages are usually drawn to run for a number of years. If the banks 
held these mortgages they would incur the risk of having a large portion 
of their funds tied up more or less permanently. They would probably 
avoid this contingency by selling the mortgages to trust companies, sav- 
ings banks and private investors. This plan would work well enough ex- 
cept in times of financial crises, when even the best of securities do not 
find a ready sale, or when at other times the markets had become glutted 
with farm mortgages. 



I T would seem to be desirable, for many reasons, that loans on fixed 
capital and those on commodities should be handled by different classes 
of institutions, as is done in several European countries. Perhaps 
the desired object could be met in the case of national banks by endowing 
them (under proper regulations) with trust company functions, keeping 
the commercial departments and the trust departments entirely separate. 
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This plan was first suggested for state banks by this Magazine several 
years ago, and the suggestion has been put in practice in Texas and is 
under consideration in Ohio. 

National banks no longer derive substantial profits either from their 
monopoly of issuing circulation or from acting as depositories of public 
funds. They are, on the other hand, subject to a number of restrictions 
not imposed upon state banks and trust companies, and they will not be 
content until these restrictions are removed and they are endowed with 
all the privileges now enjoyed by the most favored class of institutions. 

Despite the theoretical and practical objections that may be urged 
against real estate loans by national banks, there is no doubt that the 
popularity of these institutions, located in the country as so many of them 
are, would be greatly increased if they were permitted to make loans of 
this character. 



B RANCH banks are not permitted by the National Banking Law, and 
> in most of the states branches are either prohibited, or where the 
laws permit them comparatively few exist. In New York, however, 
where the State Banking Law authorizes the establishment of branch 
banks in New York city, this privilege has been largely availed of by the 
state banks and by some of the trust companies also. As might have been 
foreseen, the introduction of branch banking in New York city has not 
been regarded with unmixed satisfaction. The institutions that are either 
prohibited from establishing branches or do not find it practicable to do 
so, naturally look with disfavor on the encroachments of the branches. 
State and national banks located in those districts of the city where the 
banking business is largely local in character resent the intrusion of new 
banks, established without the investment of additional capital. This easy 
method of opening a bank has led to the introduction of a bill in the New 
York Legislature providing that every branch bank established shall 
have a capital of not less than $100,000. 

Without inquiring whether such a law is necessary on the score of 
safety, it may be said that it would substantially impair the advantages 
that have accrued to the banks which have established branches. To re- 
quire fresh capital to the amount of $100,000 whenever a new branch is 
opened would be to nullify one of the important principles of the branch 
banking system. Of course, prudent bank managers will keep their capital 
duly proportioned to liabilities to the public without legal compulsion. 
There is, perhaps, no evidence that banking expansion has been carried 
on in New York to an extent that would indicate the necessity of any 
such legislation. 
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C ANADIAN banks not only establish branches in Canada, but in for- 
eign countries. Several of them have branches in the United States, 
and in the neighboring Republic of Cuba they seem to be laying 
plans to capture a large share of the banking business. In this respect 
they have an advantage denied to national banks in the United States. If 
the law did not prevent, many of the larger national banks would find it 
convenient and profitable to have branches in foreign countries. 

Our system of independent banks has undoubtedly worked well, not- 
withstanding bank failures have been rather too numerous. But 
with the changes in conditions it is not impossible that some modi- 
fication of the present system may be desirable. At least, to refuse to 
discuss the advantages and disadvantages of other systems would be to 
assume an arrogant disposition hardly consistent with the acquisition of 
sound knowledge. If branch banking has some good in it that we ought to 
adopt, we should find out what it is and adopt it. If, on the other hand, 
our present system is superior to the branch system, we should not give 
it up, even though practically all the other great commercial nations of 
the world have branch banking. 



O PPOSITION to branch banking has been so strong in this country 
that there seems little chance of its general adoption in the im- 
mediate future. The arguments both for and against branch bank- 
ing are so well known that we shall not restate them. There is one phase 
of our banking situation, however, to which attention may be profitably 
directed, and that is the great growth in the number of banks. From 
1868 to 1899, a period of thirty-six years, the national banks attained a 
total of 3,595; from 1900 to 1906 the number grew to an aggregate of 
5,911. In other words, in about six years the gain in the number of 
national banks was over half the total represented by the first thirty-six 
years of the system. A very large proportion of the gain in numbers 
within the last six years is represented by banks of $25,000 capital, the 
minimum amount of capital having been lowered from $50,000 to $25,000 
by the Act of March 14, 1900. 

These small banks have not yet been subjected to the strain of a finan- 
cial crisis, and it is not known how they would weather a storm. There is 
not, necessarily, any reason why a small bank should not be perfectly 
strong, and most of them are so ; but perhaps distrust is, generally speak- 
ing, most likely to assail the small bank in times of financial stress. 

In view of the rapid multiplication of banks — which seems to have 
proceeded far enough to meet the legitimate demand for banking facilities 
for some years to come — the question arises whether it would not be pru- 
dent to discourage the organization of new banks for a while until the 
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country has more fully grown up to the present supply of banking facili- 
ties. Competition in banking is beneficial, but undue competition not only 
injures the banks but frequently causes failures that reflect injuriously 
upon the welfare of the community. 

Indeed, it may well be asked whether we have not banks enough, and 
whether we ought not for the present rather direct our energies toward 
strengthening existing institutions than to the organization of new ones. 
The freedom of banking in this country has been a strong factor in stimu- 
lating the formation of new banks and in pushing the development of 
enterprises of various kinds. But we seem to have reached a point where 
such a stimulus is no longer required, and may well direct attention to 
judicious methods for making our already strong banking system as near 
to absolute safety as can be attained by human foresight. It may be 
found desirable, even, instead of uselessly multiplying banking machinery, 
to economize in that direction; and it may be that in time a modification 
of the branch system will be found desirable. Any scheme, however, that 
would concentrate the banking business in the hands of a few large insti- 
tutions will not command approval. 



B ILLS of lading comprise so large a percentage of the documents 
pledged as security for bank loans that it is not surprising that 
bankers should ask for Federal regulation of these instruments. 
This demand for uniformity of bills of lading is an evidence of that im- 
patience which bankers and other business men feel in regard to the 
hindrances to free commercial intercourse imposed by the diversities and 
uncertainties of state laws. In the earlier times, when there was com- 
paratively little commerce between the states, these hindrances did not 
attract much attention, but with the growth of the country and the increase 
of means of communication, their restraining influence upon inter-state 
commerce became apparent. 

One of the first reforms effected was in 1865, when a tax of ten per 
cent, was placed on state bank notes. This gave the country what it 
had never had before — a uniform currency — and furnished the business 
community with a circulating medium of equal value everywhere, in place 
of the state bank notes, whose value was more or less uncertain. 

The movement for uniform laws relating to negotiable instruments is 
another effort in the same direction, and it has been highly successful. 
Under this law, which has been adopted by twenty-nine states, checks, 
bills of exchange and notes are brought within certain well-defined rules, 
thus simplifying the handling of these instruments. 

Another important measure greatly contributing to the safety of 
commercial transactions is the National Bankruptcy Act. Whether this 
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law is perfect or not, it at least substitutes the positive regulation of 
insolvency by the Federal Government for the lax and uncertain state 
laws on the same subject. As is well known, commerce can better adjust 
itself to an imperfect measure, provided only that it be definite, than it 
can to the uncertainties that must appertain to laws passed by Legisla- 
tures of so many differing shades of opinion, and with little regard to the 
effect upon the business of the country as a whole. 

Bills of lading are instruments of vast importance in conducting com- 
merce between the states, and whatever tends toward their uniformity and 
certainty will greatly aid the banks in extending the necessary facilities 
for carrying on that commerce. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the movement for greater 
uniformity in respect to commercial matters, that at the last convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association a committee was appointed to take 
cognizance of differing laws and decisions relating to banking, and to 
provide means for bringing about uniformity. 



S COTCH banks are said to make a greater profit on their unissued 
notes than they do on those kept in circulation. In other words, 
the unissued notes obviate the necessity of keeping gold on hand — 
not for reserve purposes, but for till-money. 

Among the national banks of the United States there is a disposition 
to at once take out and issue the full amount of circulation to which the 
bond holdings of the banks entitle them. The banks must, of course, 
invest a certain percentage of their capital in Government bonds, but the 
issue of circulation is optional. On account of the premium on the 
bonds and their low rate of interest, the banks are virtually compelled to 
issue all the notes they can on the amount of bonds held. That is, the 
notes are so costly that the banks can not well afford to forego their issue 
in order to reimburse themselves for the expenses incurred. Many of the 
banks not only purchase the amount of bonds required for organization 
purposes, but invest their entire capital in the Government’s obligations, 
taking out circulation thereon. 

The profit to be derived from circulation under a system of note issues 
based on coiii and commercial paper would be considerably greater than 
that now made on the bond-secured notes. While the prime consideration 
in changing the method of issuing bank notes should be the benefits that 
would accrue to the people, the banks may be directly interested by 
pointing out to them the greater profit they would make under the pro- 
posed system. This enhanced profit is also entirely compatible with a 
saving to the Government and a general reduction of interest rates. 
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F IXED elements in the currency of the United States probably con- 
stitute the most serious obstacle to that elasticity of the circulating 
medium which is generally considered so desirable. It is likely 
that if the same attention had been bestowed on the removal of these 
obstacles as has been given to the devising of new schemes for issuing 
bank-note currency, more substantial progress would have been made in 
the direction of promoting elasticity of the currency, or what in substance 
is the same thing — the elasticity of bank credits. As is well known, bank 
checks constitute by far the most important element of the circulating 
medium; and these checks, to a very large extent, are not drawn against 
actual cash, but against book credits — the proceeds of loans. These pro- 
ceeds of loans appear on the banks’ books as deposits, and against de- 
posits a certain amount of cash must be kept as reserve; for while checks 
drawn on deposits are not ordinarily paid in money, a certain percentage 
is so paid, and to meet the call for cash thus entailed, and the possibly 
greater demand that may arise, the banks must keep a considerable sum 
of money on hand. This money, or reserve, consists of gold and silver 
coin (or certificates), legal-tender notes, and national bank notes. Al- 
though the latter are not legally available as reserves for national banks, 
they are for most of the state banks and trust companies. The assertion 
has been made that, owing to careless methods of classifying the different 
forms of cash held, many of the national banks also count bank notes as 
part of their reserves. Whether this be true or not, there is no doubt that 
these notes are generally so counted by the other classes of institutions 
named; and this has a most important influence upon the money market. 

The elasticity of a bank’s loans, and consequently of the real circulat- 
ing medium — checks — will be determined primarily by the demand for 
credit, and by the existence of the capital upon which credit rests, but 
will also depend, for the reasons explained, to a very large extent, upon 
the supply of money available for bank reserves. Of course, the efficacy 
of any given supply will be determined not alone by the quantity, but 
also by the manner in which that quantity is utilized, and this will be 
governed largely by the habits of the business community and by the 
efficiency of the banking machinery. Not only is there a great variation 
in the per capita of money found in different countries, according to their 
wealth, civilization and commerce, but this variation is also to be observed 
in two contiguous countries, both of great wealth and possessing a high 
degree of civilization and an enormous foreign and domestic commerce. 
Thus we find a per capita circulation of $37.13 in France and of $17.58 
in the United Kingdom. No one except the monetary theorist has ever 
attempted to decide just what amount of money, either gross or per capita. 
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a nation should have. In the absence of artificial influences, the general 
tendency will be for every country to get the exact amount it requires, 
just as a man who is out of doors, or in a room properly ventilated, will 
get all the air he needs. The money supply of the world, like the atmos- 
phere, is a fountain of which all may partake. Were it not for the ob- 
stacles set up by man gold would flow freely wherever most required, 
forming a kind of international currency automatically elastic in volume. 

One of these obstacles preventing the free flow of money between 
different countries is to be found in the paper substitutes for money kept 
in circulation, with little or no metallic cover. Other hindrances to the 
free movement of gold are a large fixed volume of token money, of par- 
tially covered paper, or of bank notes issued against a public debt. None 
of these influences may form an effectual barrier against the international 
movements of gold, but some of them modify it slightly and others to a 
very marked degree. All of the obstacles named are to be seen in the 
mixed currency in use in the United States ; and yet, notwithstanding this, 
gold is not only the most elastic element in our currency, but the only one 
possessing any elasticity whatever. 

The legal-tender notes are absolutely fixed in volume, the amount out- 
standing — $346,681,016 — having been unchanged since the retirement of 
the notes was stopped by the Act of May 31, 1878. As the coinage of 
silver dollars has ceased, it may be expected that the volume of this kind 
of money will remain substantially at the present figure — $568,228,865. 
We thus have a total of $914,909,881 of currency which is absolutely 
inelastic, neither increasing nor diminishing, remaining passive to seasons 
of adversity and prosperity, and not being augmented to meet the growth 
of population and wealth. To this total should be added $550,803,895 
of national bank notes outstanding on March 1 ; for while these notes 
possess one element of elasticity — expansion — they never contract; and 
even the expansion is not in response to the demands of commerce. Ad- 
ding the bank notes to the legal-tenders we have $1,465,713,776 of in- 
elastic currency out of a total supply of $2,999,890,171 — about fifty per 
cent. The one elastic element in the circulation is the gold and bullion, 
amounting on March 1, to $1,417,007,439- Our gold supply is increased 
by the domestic product and by the melting of plate and jewelry, and by 
importations; it is subject to diminution by exports and by the amounts 
required for use in the arts. 

Under ordinary conditions, when gold is exported the currency is 
correspondingly reduced. But this tendency of gold exportation to cor- 
rect a redundant condition of the currency is interfered with in the United 
States in a peculiar way. The place left vacant by the vanished gold is 
immediately supplied by an increase in the volume of bank notes based 
upqn the public debt, the supply of Government bonds available for use 
as a basis for note issues not necessarily having any relation to the 
business demand for currency. 

With so large a fixed supply, of money other than gold, a temporary 
redundancy of the currency, such as occurs in the United States at certain 
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seasons, is not easily remedied. A heavy favorable balance of trade and 
active business and speculation tend to prevent the exportation of gold, 
and thus the currency supply is permanently maintained at the top notch. 
When business and speculation slacken their pace, and if for any reason 
the trade balance should be less favorable, gold is likely to be largely 
exported, and confidence disturbed. The redemption and cancellation of 
bank notes, under a proper system of issue and redemption, even if 
carried to an extent that would materially reduce the volume of the notes 
in circulation, should have no more influence in disturbing the money 
market than does the redemption and cancellation of checks at the present 
time. On the other hand, the exportation of gold, if the aggregate be 
large, generally unsettles confidence. Gold being at the base of the mone- 
tary system, any material interference with it is apt to occasion alarm. 
When our currency becomes top-heavy, instead of taking off some of the 
weight we reduce the area and strength of the foundation. In other 
words, instead of reducing the paper, by retiring and cancelling it, we 
reduce the gold by exportation. This is like throwing over ballast instead 
of shortening sail at the approach of a storm. 

From what has been said it may be seen that a very large part of the 
money that may be employed as bank reserves is inelastic ; the volume of 
silver and legal tenders remaining absolutely fixed, and the national bank 
notes, which are used for reserve purposes by some banks, expand but 
never contract. 

With this arbitrary interference with the operation of the economic 
laws that would otherwise govern the supply of money available for bank 
reserves, it is not to be wondered at that there is complaint of an inelas- 
ticity of the currency. That a better statement of the case would be to 
say that there is inelasticity of bank reserves, does not alter the facts of 
the situation. 

Other influences hinder a wise conservation of the credit facilities 
of the banks. There is no proper co-ordination of the heterogeneous fac- 
tors constituting the banking hierarchy. Not only are there institutions 
of many kinds, embracing every known degree of strength and capacity 
of management, but even among banks in the same class there is little of 
cordial co-operation respecting matters affecting the money market. A 
happy-go-lucky, hit-or-miss spirit seems to characterize *most of the banks 
in their attitude toward such matters. The diversity of practice in regard 
to charging for out-of-town collections and the payment of interest on 
deposits are illustrations. 

Furthermore, the inelasticity of the money supply is aggravated by 
the operations of the Treasury in receiving and disbursing Government 
funds. At one time the Government is taking large quantities of money 
from the market and locking it up, and at another pouring equally large 
quantities into the market. And these operations may be actually the 
reverse of what the market requires — the Treasury pouring out funds 
when the market is plethoric and withdrawing funds when the market is 
suffering already from a deficient supply. In addition, the Secretary of 
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the Treasury adds to the artificiality of the situation by depositing public 
funds in the banks when he considers it advisable “to relieve the money 
market/* and withdrawing such funds when he believes it desirable to 
do so. 

Laboring under all these difficulties, it is not surprising that the rate 
for money on call ranges from one to one hundred per cent., and that 
the rate of discount for ordinary commercial loans varies to an astonish- 
ing extent in different parts of the country. 

All the drawbacks above enumerated may be likened to the weeds 
which prevent the free and vigorous development of a growing crop. 
Our great natural resources have made the country enormously prosperous 
notwithstanding every hindrance. But as a nation we are not so youthful 
as we once were, and perhaps the time has come to conserve our strength. 
The defects in our banking and currency system are by no means imag- 
inary, nor is the remedying of them a hopeless problem. Questions, too, 
that are now considered “purely academic*’ may at any time become of 
immediate practical importance. In times of great and uninterrupted 
prosperity the defects of our currency system are more or less concealed; 
but with a change of conditions these defects will not only show them- 
selves but they will tend greatly to aggravate the feeling of distrust that 
will then pervade the business and financial world. It is better to exercise 
some prevision, rather than to defer action until exigent necessity makes 
further delay impossible. 

To increase the already confused state of the circulating medium 
by issuing asset currency in addition to the several forms of money now 
in use, would seem to be a mere subterfuge to avoid the consideration of 
more fundamental reforms that will have to be made sooner or later. 

It is not improbable that if the inelastic elements in our monetary 
system were eliminated, the banks themselves could easily provide the 
required flexibility both in the volume of circulation and of credits. If 
they were unable or unwilling to do so, then it would become apparent 
that what is needed is not a reform of the currency but a reform of the 
banks. 



A FAITHFUL STEWARD. 

I N these days, when so much is said of unfaithful trustees, it is refreshing to read 
the following story, which was sent to the oewspapers from Paterson, N. J.', 
under a recent date : 

“George W. Murray, president of a Goshen bank, presented to the court here 
the final accounting in the estate of John V. Beam, a former resident of Pompton, 
this connty, who died about fifteen years ago. 

When Mr. Beam died he left property valued at $100,000, half of it personal 
property and the remainder real estate in West street, New York city ; in Buffalo, 
and in Pompton. In the accounting the property was shown to have increased to 
the value of $700,000.” 
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COIN AND COMMERCIAL PAPER AS FOUNDATIONS 
OF A BANK-NOTE CURRENCY. 

BY WM. B. GREENE, 

FORMERLY CHIEF OF DIVISION, BUREAU OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 

B Y the enactment of the National Currency Act, in 1863, Congress 
undertook to provide a bank-note currency which should be homo- 
geneous and pass at par in all parts of the United States. The 
original act was amended in 1864, and with contemporaneous tax pro- 
visions the effect was to suppress all other forms of bank-note currency. 
The intention was, as soon as specie payments were resumed, to retire 
the legal-tender notes and to constitute the national bank notes, redeema- 
ble in coin, as the only paper currency of the country. No one could 
then foresee the perpetuation of the legal-tender note, the revival of the 
silver dollar and the extensive use of silver certificates. Instead of having 
the exclusive field, the national bank notes have shared it with legal- 
tender notes, silver certificates and Treasury notes. 

Not including gold certificates, which may be regarded as merely an- 
other form of gold coin, the country has now three forms of paper cur- 
rency, all depending on Government credit. 

National bank notes, legal-tender notes and silver certificates are 
sustained at par in gold by a system of reserves and of interchangeable 
redemption, which has been evolved by law and custom. 

Legal-tender notes are payable in gold coin when presented at the 
Treasury and Sub-Treasuries, and for this purpose a reserve of $150,- 
000,000 in gold, about forty-four per cent, of the total outstanding legal- 
tender notes, is held by the Treasury. 

National bank notes are redeemed at the Treasury Redemption 
Agency, and at the banks of issue, in lawful money. They are receivable 
by the United States Government for all dues and taxes, except customs, 
and their ultimate payment is secured by United States bonds deposited 
with the Treasurer. They must be accepted at par by national banks, 
but not necessarily by other banks or individuals. 

. Silver certificates are legally redeemable on demand in silver dollars. 
They are also receivable for taxes. The banks, and to some extent the 
Treasury in practice, facilitate their circulation at par in gold, by receiv- 
ing them directly and indirectly in exchange for gold coin and the other 
forms of paper currency. Holders of silver certificates deposit them with 
the banks and check against the account so created. The banks pay 
checks in such money, gold or silver coin or paper, as their customers 
require. They are no doubt sustained in this course by the solemn promise 
of the Government to maintain the silver dollars at par in gold, although 
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no direct means of performing this promise have yet been provided by 
Congress. 

The business community from instinctive self-interest has adapted 
itself to this jumble of paper currency, each kind having a different basis 
of security, but all from their natural interdependence reasonably secure. 
By refraining from pressing on the weak points of the general system 
the banks and financial institutions of the country have aided the Gov- 
ernment in living up to its repeated declaration that every dollar shall 
be as good as every other dollar. 

Why Should This System Be Reformed? 

What necessity is there of currency reform, and why has there been, 
during more than twenty years, a continuous and sometimes strenuous 
demand for such reform? One answer to this is that the burden of sus- 
taining the present system falls upon the banks, upon all more or less, 
but chiefly upon those of the great financial centres — whenever the weak 
points show, the banks have to take the risk, and in various ways the 
cost of warding off danger is no slight thing. What are these weak points ? 
When does danger threaten? The main defect in the present currency, 
system is usually characterized by the vague term, “lack of elasticity/' 
The collection of Government revenues, the payment of balances in for- 
eign trade, demands for the transfer of funds from the money centres 
to the interior, are operations which reduce the supply of money at the 
financial centres. The opposite conditions, Government payments, re- 
ceipts of gold from abroad, remittances of idle money from the interior, 
cause embarrassing abundance at the money centres. There is a lack of 
equability in the money markets; it is either a feast or a famine. There 
is no regularity in the ebb and flow. Such conditions encourage and 
force speculation as distinct from regular business. After speculation 
has been artificallv forced by over-supply of money, an unexpected 
shrinkage not only causes the speculation to collapse, but this collapse 
reacts and damages all other business. When these crises arise the money 
markets seem to have no resource within themselves. The banks appeal 
to the Treasury or to other countries for help, and they often have to 
make sacrifices to obtain it. Under the present system they cannot use 
their own credit directly to issue the currency they require. There is no 
automatic elasticity. This automatic elasticity, where self-interest induces 
the banks to issue currency to meet business demands and retire it when 
the stress has passed, is much more of a theory than a condition. There 
is much plausibility in the claim that perfect automatic elasticity of the 
volume of bank note currency has never been and never can be attained. 
But that it has been and can be attained to a certain practicable extent is 
indisputable. Some of the old state banking systems, the Canadian banks, 
the Bank of Germany, and the Bank of France, are examples. 

Another important query is. Can elasticity be attained and perfect 
security of redemption be preserved? The Bank of Germany and the 
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Sank of France are examples of safety coincident with a great degree 
of elasticity. The Canadian system also exhibits a very great degree 
of safety and considerable elasticity. The system of numerous individ- 
ual banks, large and small, which has grown up in the United States and 
seems to be inseparable from our institutions increases the difficulty of 
the problem here. The safety of the note has here become the prominent 
desideratum. Experience with the national banking system has proved 
that by making bank notes absolutely safe, the motive for rapid redemp- 
tion has been greatly diminished, and without a rapid redemption there 
can be no elasticity. A great bank, having a monopoly of note issues, 
like the Bank of France, acting not only as a bank but also as a clearing- 
house, does not depend on any rivals for the redemption of its notes. 
They constantly pour into its tills from its depositors, and its directors 
can at all times control the volume they shall permit to remain outstand- 
ing. The banks of Canada, comparatively few in number, have among 
themselves the jealousy of competitors, leading them to enforce the re- 
demption of each others* notes. The absolute safety of national bank 
notes is attained by the Government substituting its own credit for that 
of the banks, and as among the banks themselves there is very little mo- 
tive for seeking the redemption of each others* notes. In order to attain 
the degree of redemption of the national bank note which will insure 
the same elasticity as the Canadian bank note, it will be necessary to place 
the safety of the national bank note to some extent on the credit of the 
bank. A slight departure from the present over-security of the note 
will have the effect of causing the banks to insist on the redemption of 
each others* notes. 



Government Notes. 

Government notes similar to the legal-tender notes and silver certifi- 
cates, depending in whole or in part on Government credit, have been 
recognized as a bad financial expedient by the best monetary authorities. 
Our legal-tender notes may seem to be an exception. Their issue was 
occasioned by the Civil War. The example of France, with her assig- 
nats, of the thirteen colonies with their continental notes, of the notes 
issued by the Confederate States, was not paralleled to any extent in our 
experience. During the stress of the war the greenbacks depreciated, 
but with peace they soon greatly recovered and in fourteen years reached 
par and have since remained there. This good luck may, however, prove 
a dangerous precedent. If ever the United States should become involved 
in circumstances trying to her resources it would be impossible to answer 
or resist a popular argument in favor of trying the dangerous experi- 
ment again. It were well for the future of the country if all Govern- 
ment notes could be retired and forgotten, when a future generation is 
called upon to meet future difficulties. It would be still more fortunate 
if before such another time of stress the generation then living shall 
have had a long experience of the blessing of a sound and scientific bank 
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note system, which will aid them in resisting the temptation to run after 
strange financial gods. 

The United States has never had a good system of bank-note currency. 
The national bank note has gone a long way in the right direction, and 
has taught many useful lessons, but it has fallen very short of realizing 
the intentions of those who conceived it. It has never had a fair chance. 
Salmon P. Chase had in view a system which would in the end fully meet 
the real wants of the country. But confined and restricted, subject to the 
competition of the legal-tender notes, and bearing the whole stress of the 
silver craze, the national banking system has never had a fair field for the 
development of its currency side. It has shown the possibility of a sys- 
tem composed of free and independent banks issuing individually, yet in 
common, bank notes which have been kept in circulation at par in all 
parts of the country. 

It is customary to criticize the principle of bonded security on which 
the security of national bank notes rests. Perhaps the principle itself 
is not so much at fault as the method in which it has been applied. The 
loans of the United States have been issued and funded in a manner most 
unfavorable to the use of the bonds as a basis of security. The period 
of the great refundings of the war bonds was that of the greenback 
and silver craze and also one of popular hostility to the national banks. 
The interest of the banks in the bonds as security for circulation was 
largely ignored by Congress, and the principle of bonded security had 
no fair trial when bonds were manipulated in a spirit unfriendly, or at 
least indifferent, to the maintenance of national bank circulation. 

All of these difficulties at one time came near to driving national bank 
notes out of the field altogether. If Congress had from the first been 
consistently as friendly to the national bank note as when it taxed the 
state bank circulation out of existence, and had frowned on legal-tender 
notes, silver dollars and silver certificates, beyond dispute the national 
bank currency system would have developed on different and improved 
lines. As it is, the system has been of incalculable service in handling 
Government loans, and is t.o-day to some extent reaping its reward. So 
great have been the services of the banks in upholding the credit of the 
bonds of the Government, that Congress will not without compensating 
advantage consent to abandon the principle of bonded security. With 
the issue of the Panama bonds pending, and the prospective payment or 
funding of the remaining fours of 1907, next year, it is not possible that 
Congress would consent to make any serious change in the foundation of 
the system unless some equivalent were received. If the present law is 
modified at all, the modification most likely to appeal to Congress will 
be such as will induce the banks and the public to take the largest amount 
of bonds. It is plain that to effect this object Congress should so ar- 
range matters as to allow the banks a fair profit on their circulating notes. 
To insure some degree of elasticity in the volume of national bank notes 
and at the same time make it an object to the banks to take the largest 
possible amount of low interest United States bonds, Congress should be 
2 
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willing to meet to some extent the views of those who desire to reform the 
currency. 

Commercial Paper and Gold as a Basis of Circulating Notes. 

The Bank of France is a proof that under some circumstances a rea- 
sonably elastic and perfectly safe bank-note system can be maintained 
on a basis of commercial paper with a sufficient gold reserve. What 
are the probabilities that a similar system would be as successful if adopted 
by Congress for the national banks? If the banks now organized under 
the Federal law were permitted to issue notes to the extent of their capital 
stock on commercial paper, with a reserve of twenty-five per cent, in gold 
coin either at home or with a reserve agent, and a common safety fund 
accumulated from the tax on circulation, it could not be expected, with 
so many separate and independent banks, that the notes would be so 
absolutely safe as they are in the case of the Bank of France. But, on 
the other hand, this slight flaw in the safety of the notes would cause their 
continual and rapid redemption, and this, with the desire of the banks 
to keep their notes in circulation, would surely produce a very high degree 
of elasticity in the total volume of the notes. 

The Adoption of Such a Plan Not to be Expected Without 

Compensation. 

For reasons heretofore stated, it is not to be expected that Congress 
will at the present time adopt any plan looking to the abrogation of the 
use of the Government loans as a basis for bank circulation unless in some 
way compensation can be made. The Panama bonds, bearing two per 
cent, interest, could not be sold at par unless in demand for 
bank circulation. The Government could not expect to fund the fours 
coming due in 1907 at two per cent, unless the new bonds could be simi- 
larly used. But a beginning in the direction of more liberal treatment 
of the banks might be made which would have the effect both of increas- 
ing the demand for bonds and of imparting some degree of elasticity to 
the bank-note currency. Both of these objects would be forwarded by 
giving the banks authority to issue an amount of circulation not to exceed 
twenty-five per cent, of the capital stock upon the security of bona fide 
commercial paper, in addition to the circulation issued on bonds, provided 
that the circulation issued on both bonds and commercial paper shall 
never exceed 125 per cent, of the bonds deposited with the Treasurer. 
This would avoid the necessity of any distinction in the notes. 

Tax for Purpose of Safety Fund. 

On the circulation in excess of the bonds deposited a tax of one per 
cent, per annum should be collected and held for a safety fund to secure 
the ultimate payment of the notes of failed banks in excess of bonded 
security. The total of notes issued by a bank might in some cases exceed 
the capital stock. 
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Redemption Agencies. 

The old system of redemption agencies, such as prevailed before 1874, 
should be re-established; that is, the banks should be permitted to select 
correspondents in the money centers to redeem their notes. 

Gold Notes. 

To impart further elasticity, the banks in the money centers might be 
permitted to issue notes against gold held in excess of the required reserve 
on deposits. 

Comparison of Profits on Circulation. 

The following table shows the annual profits on present circulation to 
a bank holding $100,000 two per cent, bonds at 104, at rates of interest 
varying from five to eight per cent., and also the annual profits of a bank 
holding $100,000 two per cent, bonds, and issuing in addition to the cir- 
culation on bonds $25,000 on commercial paper at the same rates: 



Annual Annual 

Per profits under profits under 

cent. present law. proposed law. 

5 $800 $1,050 

6.. 710 1,150 

7 620 1,250 

8 530 1,350 



Profits on Issues on Commercial Paper and Gold. 

The profits to a bank issuing notes on commercial paper only would 
be much greater. Supposing a bank is permitted without holding United 
States bonds to issue notes on the basis of commercial paper, without other 
security, — holding against it twenty-five per cent, in gold. The bank is 
assumed to have $100,000 capital stock, and this sum is assumed to be 
the limit of its issues. The gross profits would be five, six, seven, or 
eight per cent on $75,000, less the cost of notes and redemptions. 

What the expense of redemptions will be under a system of greater 
elasticity only experience can determine, but it is believed it would be less 
when the banks act as their own redemption agents, then if the Treasury 
undertakes the job. The Treasury Redemption Agency would have 
enough to do to furnish new bills in exchange for the worn-out and 
mutilated notes sent from the various bank agencies. 

The following table shows the profits of issuing bank notes on com- 
mercial paper alone, the issuing bank holding a reserve of twenty-five 
per cent, in gold. The expense of redemptions and of the notes has been 
estimated at double what it is at present; circulation issued, $100,000: 



Profits remaining 

Per cent. Gross profits. after 2% annual tax. 

5 $3,650 $1,650 

6 4,400 2,400 

7 5,150 3,150 

8 5,900 3,900 
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The second column in the table is intended to show how the Govern- 
ment may be reimbursed for the increased interest on the public debt 
that must be paid if the use of Government securities as a basis of bank 
notes be abandoned. 

It is plain that bank notes based on commercial paper with a twenty- 
five per cent, gold reserve would be very profitable, and would still be 
more profitable than banking on bonds, even if the heavy annual tax of 
two per cent, were paid by the banks. The two per cent, bonds 
are now above par because of the present banking demand. If it were 
not for this banking demand the Government could not borrow at par 
for two per cent., but would have to pay nearly if not quite three per 
cent., say one per cent, more, with bonds of equal periods of maturity. 
With the adoption of the commercial paper and gold plan the aggregate 
taxable bank circulation would rise in volume to at least $600,000,000, 
and probably much more. The two per cent, tax on this would produce 
$12,000,000 annually, equal to one per cent, on twelve hundred millions 
of dollars or on $400,000,000 more than the present public bonded debt. 
This is surely enough not only to provide for any loss in borrowing power 
on future loans, but also to provide a sufficient safety fund for the pay- 
ment of the notes of failed banks. The banks thus, in exchange for the 
privilege of banking on their own credit, reimburse the Government for 
the loss of borrowing power consequent on the cessation of the bank 
demand for bonds for circulation purposes. After paying this tax the 
remaining profits are double those derived from the present circulation 
and should be sufficient to induce the banks to issue all that can be safely 
loaned. 



Other Results. 

Bank notes based on commercial paper and protected by a gold re- 
serve issued by four thousand or more banks, each anxious to issue its 
own notes and secure the redemption of those of its competitors falling 
into its hands in order to keep good its gold reserve, ought to result in the 
practical maximum of automatic elasticity. The necessity of at all times 
having on hand commercial paper and gold to the extent of 125 per cent, 
of the circulation outstanding would insure, apparently, a very active 
redemption. There must always be twenty-five per cent, of gold on 
hand, and where the commercial paper temporarily for any reason, by 
being paid, or becoming overdue, is reduced below 100 per cent, of the 
outstanding circulating notes, the deficiency must be made up by increas- 
ing the gold reserve. The demand for bona fide commercial paper 
created will encourage legitimate business. The reduction of the Govern- 
ment debt would go on without the discouragement of excessive market 
premiums. Government securities will be more available for savings 
banks, trust companies and for the protection of public moneys in banks. 
It is believed that the more equable money markets favored by an elastic 
currency will enable the Government to place its loans more readily. 
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The most serious objection to the abandonment of a Government bond 
basis for bank notes in favor of a commercial paper basis, the substitu- 
tion of bank credit for Government credit, is the slight change in the 
security for the ultimate payment of the note. The difference is one be- 
tween absolute proved safety and a safety which is not, theoretically, 
perfect. In the one case we can conceive of no way in which a note 
could fail of payipent; in the other, it cannot be denied that under some 
remote contingency a loss might possibly occur. 

Gold Reserves may be Supplemented by Legal-Tender Notes and 
* Silver Certificates. 

The gold reserves are always to be kept at the twenty-five per cent, of 
maximum, and sometimes more when gold is temporarily substituted for 
commercial paper. But banks will be greatly aided in maintaining their 
gold reserves by the great probability that many holders of notes will 
not specifically demand gold, and will for their ow*i convenience be will- 
ing to receive legal-tender notes and even silver certificates in redemp- 
tion of their holdings. 



State Banks. 

The greater profit to be derived from bank notes based on commercial 
paper will induce many state banks to enter the national system, espec- 
ially those doing a strictly commercial business. It will tend to draw the 
line between commercial banks, and savings banks and trust companies. 

\ 

Conclusions. 

In view of contemplated issues of bonds for the Panama Canal, and 
for refunding the fours maturing in 1907, circulation could probably be 
furnished on a bond basis for years to come. No one can predict how the 
national debt may increase or diminish in the future. The evils of an 
inelastic system may in fact be perpetuated indefinitely. 

Some elasticity may be given to the bank note volume by a combina- 
tion of bond and commercial paper security. The substitution of com- 
mercial paper and gold security for bond security can be made, and at 
the same time the Government can be compensated for its loss of borrow- 
ing power, by receiving through taxation a share of the profits on the 
new circulation. The slight lowering of note safety will be compensated 
by the greater elasticity of the bank note circulation. Large advantages 
will accrue to the business of the country and to the Government in bor- 
rowing money and refunding its bonds, from the greater stability of the 
money markets. 
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REDEMPTION OF UNITED STATES CURRENCY AND 
NATIONAL BANK NOTES.* 

BY JAMES A. SAMPLE, 

CHIEF DIVISION OF ISSUE. UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

T HIS subject should perhaps be approached through a brief descrip- 
tion of the currency now issued. 

Generally speaking, both in and out of the Treasury, to-day, 
when a man says “currency” he refers to paper money, while the word 
“currency” really covers whatever may circulate as money. The Govern- 
ment is, in great measure, responsible for this misuse of the word, since 
the captions in the Revised Statutes read “Currency,” or “Fractional 
Currency,” where notes and fractional paper currency are directly re- 
ferred to. 

\ 

Kinds and Amounts of Money in Circulation. 

We have now in active circulation, gold, standard silver dollars, sub- 
sidiary silver, minor coins (nickel and copper bronze), U. S. and Treasury 
notes, gold and silver certificates, and national bank notes. 

The Act of March 14, 1900, made the gold dollar the standard unit 
of value and also made it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
maintain at a parity of value with this standard all forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States. 

On February 1, 1906, the money in circulation was: 



Gold coin $654,793,697 

Gold certificates 508,569,639 

Standard silver dollars 80,417,545 

Silver certificates 459,019,134 

Subsidiary silver 107,589,584 

Treasury notes of 1890 . 8,057,279 

United States notes 337,693,281 

National bank notes 524,489,828 



Total $2,680,629,932 



The population of the United States, estimated on that date at 84,- 
077,000, gives a per capita circulation of $31.88 — the highest ever 
reached in our history. 

To these figures should be added, I think, the more than $40,000,000 
in minor coin (nickel and bronze) outstanding June 30, 1905. The ship- 
ments of minor coin in 1905 were $3,336,000, and over $6,000,000 were 
redeemed. Were these coins considered, the per capita circulation would 
be about $32.35. 



•An address delivered before Philadelphia Chapter American Institute of Bank 
Clerks. 
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How the Currency is Redeemed. 

The gold coins and standard silver dollars, being standard coins of 
the United States, are not redeemable. 

Subsidiary silver and minor coins may be presented in sums or multi* 
pies of $20, assorted by denomination, to the Treasurer of the United 
States, or to an Assistant Treasurer, for redemption or exchange into 
lawful money. United States notes are redeemed in United States gold 
coin in any amount by the Treasurer and Assistant Treasuries, and must 
be reissued. 

Treasury notes of 1 890 are redeemable in gold coin in any amount by 
the Treasurer of the United States and the Assistant Treasurers, and 
when redeemed are cancelled. These notes were issued under the Act 
of July 14, 1890, for the purchase of silver bullion. The highest amount 
outstanding was in 1894, $152,584,417. On February 1, 1906, there 
remained unredeemed but $8,086,000. 

National bank notes are redeemable in lawful money of the United 
States by the Treasurer of the United States but not by the Assistant 
Treasurers. They are also redeemable by the bank of issue. 

Every national bank is required by law to keep on deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States a sum equal to five per cent, of its 
circulation. 

Gold certificates are redeemable in gold coin by the Treasurer and 
Assistants. Silver certificates are redeemable in standard silver dollars. 

The coin-handling divisions of the Treasury and Sub-Treasuries are 
very interesting places to visit. In the reception of gold each piece 
must be passed over a delicate scale in order to be sure it is still of * ‘legal 
tolerance." The law allows one-half of one per cent, for abrasion. 
Should a coin be found below "least current weight" it will be rejected 
unless the depositor pays four cents per grain for the difference between 
its actual weight and the standard weight. 

Sharpers frequently tamper with the gold in different ways: shaking 
a lot of coins in a buckskin bag or reducing by acid are familiar methods. 
Once, in weighing several millions of gold in the Chicago Sub-Treasury, 
1 found a number of double-eagles considerably under weight, though 
they were bright, sharp coins of late mintage. A close examination 
showed them to be of less diameter than perfect coins. They had been 
ground or filed on the edges and, very cleverly, again reeded. The man 
engaged in this ingenious scheme was traced by secret service officers, 
caught in Baltimore, and served time for it. 

The silver and minor coins are dumped from the bags, spread out on 
tables for inspection, assorted and counted. 

Foreign and mutilated coins are returned to the depositors as irre- 
deemable. Those unfit for further circulation are put up in bags marked 
"uncurrent,” and eventually sent to the Mint for recoinage, while the 
"fit” are again paid out as required. The Government stands the loss 
from "natural abrasion" on its silver coins. 
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Counterfeits are retained and turned over to the Secret Service Divis- 
ion, and receipts given the depositors. There are many excellent imita- 
tions of our silver coins, some of silver that defies the acid test, and 
workmanship so fine that a Mint assay alone will determine their charac- 
ter. For this reason coins that have passed through a fire and been 
scorched or blistered are rejected and will only be redeemed by the Mint 
at bullion value. There are comparatively few counterfeit nickels, but 
quantities of counterfeit bronze cents are in circulation, for no one, 
outside of the redemption offices, ever thinks of questioning so small a 
coin. 

Our busiest time in the redemption of coin and paper is for the six 
weeks or two months following the fall and holiday trade. Then all 
hands are needed and extra hours of labor frequently necessary. 

I am often asked why we do not use the coin-counting machines 
where there is so much to handle. The reply is that our work is entirely 
different from that of a bank or railway company, and that no brainless 
machine can ever assort into “fit” and “unfit,” or pick out mutilated, 
foreign and counterfeit coins. The human, reasoning machine does all 
this and counts at the same time. We have tested several of the very 
ingenious and correct machines, and while acknowledging that they are 
wonderful time-savers for straight work, they will not answer for Uncle 
Sam’s redemption business. 

The following circular on “Issue and Redemption of Currency” gives 
full instruction as to the preparation of packages for remittances to the 
Treasury, and on what terms redemption will be made: 



ISSUE AND REDEMPTION OF CURRENCY. 

Treasury Department, 
Office of the 

Treasurer of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1900. 

The following regulations govern the issue, redemption, and exchange 
of the paper currency and the gold, silver, and minor coins of the United 
States and the redemption of national bank notes, by the Treasurer of 
the United States: 

J . — Issue of United States Paper Currency . 

1. The Treasurer will forward new United States notes, silver cer- 
tificates, or gold certificates, by express, at the expense of the consignee, 
at Government contract rates, or by registered mail registration free, at 
the risk of the consignee, in return for such notes or certificates unfit for 
circulation, national bank notes, subsidiary silver coin, or minor coin re- 
ceived for exchange or redemption. Treasury notes of 1890, fit or unfit 
for circulation, will be accepted. 

2. Silver certificates are issued by the Treasurer or Assistant Treas- 
urers upon a deposit of standard silver dollars. 
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5. Gold certificates are issued by the Treasurer or Assistant Treas- 
urers upon a deposit of gold coin. 

11. — Issue of Gold Coin. 

4. Gold coin is issued in redemption of United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890, by the Treasurer and all the Assistant Treas- 
urers. 

III. — Issue of Standard Silver Dollars and Subsidiary Silver Coin. 

5. Standard silver dollars are issued by the Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurers in redemption of silver certificates and Treasury notes of 
1 890, and are sent by express, at the expense of the Government, in sums 
or multiples of $500, for silver certificates or Treasury notes of 1890, 
deposited with the Treasury or any Assistant Treasurer. 

6. Upon the deposit of an equivalent sum in United States currency 
or national bank notes with the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer or 
national bank depositary, subsidiary silver coin will be paid in any amount 
by the Treasurer or Assistant Treasurers in the cities where their several 
offices are, or will be sent by express, in sums of $200 or more, at the 
expense of the Government, or by registered mail, at the risk of the con- 
signee, in packages of $50, registration free, as the depositors may re- 
quest, from the most convenient Treasury office. For this purpose drafts 
may be sent to the Treasurer of the United States in Washington or the 
Assistant Treasurer in New York, payable in their respective cities to the 
order of the officer to whom sent. Drafts on New York Citv must be 
collectible through the clearing-house, and should be drawn to the order 
of the Assistant Treasurer of the United States, New York, and mailed 
to him direct. 

7. Subsidiary silver coin is sent from the nearest subtreasury office 
by express, transportation free, in sums of not less than $200. When 
desired, a less amount will be sent by express, at the expense of the con- 
signee for transportation. 

IV. — Issue of Minor Coin . 

8. Upon the deposit of an equivalent sum in United States currency 
or national bank notes with the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer or 
national bank depositary, 1-cent bronze and 5-cent nickel pieces will be 
paid in any amount by the Treasurer or Assistant Treasurers in the cities 
where their several offices are, or will be sent by express in sums of $20 
or more, at the expense of the Government, or by registered mail, in 
like sums, at the risk of the consignee, registration free, as the depositors 
may request, from the most convenient Treasury office. For this purpose 
drafts may be sent to the Treasurer of the United States in Washington 
or the Assistant Treasurer in New York, payable in their respective cities 
to the order of the officer to whom sent. Drafts on New York City must 
be collectible through the clearing-house, and should be drawn to the 
order of the Assistant Treasurer of the United States, New York, and 
mailed to him direct. 

The express charges on new silver or minor coin sent from the mints 
of the United States must be paid by the consignee on delivery. 
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9. The offices of the Assistant Treasurers are located in the following 
cities, viz, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

V. — Issue of the Treasurer's Transfer Checks. 

10. Subject to the convenience of the Treasury, and provided that 
the express charges on remittances have* been prepaid at bankers' rates, 
the Treasurer will issue transfer checks on the Assistant Treasurers, paya- 
ble to the order of the sender or his correspondent, for United States 
notes, Treasury notes of 1890, and gold certificates unfit for circulation, 
or national bank notes sent to the Treasurer for redemption, or for sub- 
sidiary silver coin or minor coin sent in multiples of $20 to the Treasurer 
or an Assistant Treasurer. 

VI. — Redemption and Exchange of Paper Currency . 

11. United States notes, Treasury notes of 1890, and gold certifi- 
cates are redeemable in gold coin, and silver certificates in silver dollars, 
by the Treasurer and Assistant Treasurers. National bank notes are 
redeemable in lawful money of the United States by the Treasurer, but 
not by the Assistant Treasurers. 

United States notes, Treasury notes of 1890, gold certificates, and 
silver certificates, unfit for circulation, when not mutilated so that less 
than three-fifths of the original proportions remains, may be presented 
to the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer for exchange, at face value, 
for new United States paper currency. Fractional currency notes are 
redeemable in lawful money. 

12. United States notes, Treasury notes of 1890, fractional cur- 
rency notes, gold certificates, silver certificates, and national bank notes, 
when mutilated so that less than three-fifths, but clearly more than two- 
fifths, of the original proportions remains, are redeemable by the Treas- 
urer only, at one-half th$ face value of the whole note or certificate. 
Fragments not clearly more than two-fifths are not redeemed, unless 
accompanied by the evidence required in paragraph IS. 

IS. Fragments less than three-fifths are redeemed at the face value 
of the whole note when accompanied by an affidavit of the owner or other 
persons having knowledge of the facts that the missing portions have 
been totally destroyed. The affidavit must state the cause and manner of 
the mutilation, and must be sworn and subscribed to before an officer 
qualified to administer oaths, who must affix his official seal thereto, and 
the character of the affiant must be certified to be good by such officer or 
some one having an official seal. Signatures by mark (X) must be wit- 
nessed by two persons who can write, and who must give their places of 
residence. The Treasurer will exercise such discretion under this regula- 
tion as may seem to him needful to protect the United States from fraud. 
Fragments not redeemable are rejected and returned. Paper currency 
which has been totally destroyed can not be redeemed. The Department 
does not furnish blank forms for affidavits. 

VII. — Returns for Paper Currency. 

14. For remittances received under the Government contract: 

For remittances from a place where there is no subtreasury, returns 
will be made in new United States paper currency by express, at the ex- 
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pense of the consignee, at Government contract rates; or in subsidiary 
silver coin, in sums of $200 or more, at the expense of the Government 
for transportation. 

For remittances from a place where there is a subtreasury, returns 
will be made in new United States paper currency by express, at the ex- 
pense of the consignee, at Government contract rates; or, subject to the 
convenience of the Treasury, in the Treasurer's transfer checks on the 
subtreasury in the place whence the remittance is received. 

No exchange for remittances of currency to the Treasurer for redemp- 
tion under the Government contract will be furnished either by transfer 
checks or shipments of currency. 

VIII . — Redemption or Exchange of Silver and Minor Coin. 

15. Subsidiary silver coin and coins of copper, bronze, or copper- 
nickel may be presented in sums or multiples of $20, assorted by de- 
nominations in separate packages, to the Treasurer or an Assistant 
Treasurer for redemption or exchange into lawful money, and standard 
silver dollars for exchange into silver certificates only. When for- 
warded by express, the charges should be prepaid. 

16. Depositors of subsidiary silver coin will obtain quicker returns 
and aid the Department in retiring the old issues from circulation, if 
they will present coins of the old designs and the new in separate 
packages. 

17. No foreign, mutilated, or defaced silver coins, or coins to which 
paper or any other substance has been attached as an advertisement, or 
for any other purpose, will be received. Reduction by natural abrasion is 
not considered mutilation. 

18. Minor coin that is so defaced as not to be readily identified, or 
that is punched or clipped, will not be redeemed or exchanged. Pieces 
that are stamped, bent, or twisted out of shape, or otherwise imperfect, 
but showing no material loss of metal, will be redeemed. 

IX. — Transmission to the Treasurer. 

19- United States notes. Treasury notes of 1890, gold certificates, 
silver certificates, and national bank notes should be sent in separate 
remittances. The notes should be assorted by denominations and inclosed 
in paper straps, not more than 100 notes to each strap, and the straps 
should be marked with the amount of their contents. Not more than 8,000 
notes should be put in one package. 

20. An inventory, giving the amount of each denomination of notes, 
the total amount in the package, the address of the party sending, and 
the disposition to be made of the proceeds, should be inclosed with each 
package, and a letter of advice sent by mail. A compliance with the fore- 
going regulations will insure prompt returns for remittances . 

21. The package, if it be sent by express, should be sealed up in 
stout paper and addressed to the “Treasurer of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” The wrapper should be plainly marked with the owner's 
name and address, the amount and kind of currency inclosed, and, if the 
sender desires the benefit of the Government contract, with the words 
“under Government contract with the United States Express Company 
from the nearest point of transfer." 
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22. When gold, silver, or minor coin is shipped for credit of the five 
per cent, redemption fund or as a transfer of funds, it should be so 
stated on the shipping tag attached to the bag. 

28. It is the duty of postmasters to register free of charge all letters 
on which the postage has been fully prepaid, addressed to the Treasurer, 
containing currency of the United States for redemption. It is recom- 
mended that all such letters be registered as a protection against loss. 

24. Remittances of money by mail should be addressed to the 
“Treasurer of the United States, Washington, D. C.” Such remittances 
and returns therefor by mail are invariably at the risk of the owners. 
All communications to the Treasurer in regard to packages lost in the 
mail are referred for investigation to the Chief Post-Office Inspector, 
Post-Office Department, Washington, D. C., to whom any subsequent 
inquiry on the subject should be addressed. 

X. — Express Charges . 

25. The Government contract with the United States Express Com- 
pany for the transportation of moneys and securities extends to all 
points accessible through established express lines reached by continuous 
railway communication, in all the States and Territories of the United 
States, excepting Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Washington, but does not embrace sea, river, or stage 
transportation of any kind. 

26. The contract rates for the transportation of all kinds 'of paper 
currency to or from Washington are: 

Between Washington and points in the territory of the United States 
Express Company and reached by it, 20 cents per $1,000 or fractional 
part thereof over $500; sums of $500 or fractional part; thereof, 10 cents. 

Between Washington and points in the territory of another express 
company, excepting points in Texas, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and the Indian 
and Oklahoma Territories, 60 cents per $1,000 or fractional part thereof 
over $500; sums of $500 or fractional part thereof, 40 cents. 

Between Washington and points in Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
75 cents per $1,000 or fractional part thereof over $500; sums of $500 
or fractional part thereof, 50 cents. 

Between Washington and points in Texas, Arkansas, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and the Indian and Oklahoma Terri- 
tories, $1 per $1,000 or fractional part thereof over $500; sums of $500 
or fractional part thereof, 65 cents. 

27. Express charges are paid by the Government, at contract rates, 
on standard silver dollars, in sums or multiples of $500, on subsidiary 
silver coin in sums of $200 or more, and on minor coin, sent by the Treas- 
urer or Assistant Treasurers, in sums or multiples of $20, and on national 
bank notes sent to the Treasurer for redemption in sums or multiples of 
$500. 

28. On United States notes. Treasury notes of 1890, gold certifi- 
cates, or silver certificates, sent for redemption or exchange, or any kind 
of lawful money sent for credit of the 5 per cent, redemption fund, and 
on national bank notes sent for redemption in other amounts than multi- 
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pies of $500, the charges, if not prepaid, are deducted from the proceeds 
at contract rates. 

29. On United States notes. Treasury notes of 1890, gold certifi- 
cates, or silver certificates, returned for United States currency or national 
bank notes, redeemed or exchanged, the charges are deducted at contract 
rates. 

SO. On gold coin, standard silver dollars, subsidiary silver coin, and 
minor coin, sent for exchange or redemption, the charges must be prepaid 
by the sender. 

31. On transfers of funds from national bank depositaries, under 
letters of instruction, the charges must be paid by the depositaries. 

32. Express charges can not be prepaid at Government contract 
rates. The Treasury has no control over rates exacted when the charges 
are prepaid, or for transportation outside of the territorial limits of the 
contract. 

S3. No charge is made for the amount of express charges inclosed 
with a remittance when separately noted on the wrapper. Packages 
should always be marked with the exact amount of the contents. 

XI. — General Information . 

34. Paper currency presented for redemption or exchange, or for 
credit of the Treasurer at the offices of the Assistant Treasurers, must be 
assorted by kinds and denominations, and inclosed in paper straps, the 
straps not to contain more than 100 notes each, and must be plainly 
marked with the amount of the contents. 

35. The act of June 30, 1876 (19 Statutes, 64), requires “that all 
United States officers charged with the receipt or disbursement of public 
moneys, and all officers of national banks, shall stamp or write in plain 
letters the word ‘counterfeit/ ‘altered/ or ‘worthless/ upon all fraudu- 
lent notes issued in the form of and intended to circulate as money which 
shall be presented at their places of business; and if such officers shall 
wrongfully stamp any genuine note of the United States or of the 
national banks, they shall, upon presentation, redeem such notes at the 
face value thereof/' 

36. Counterfeit notes found in remittances from banks are returned 
canceled for the purpose of enabling them to make reclamation, and after 
such use they must be returned for transfer to the Secret Service Division 
of the Treasury Department. 

37. Counterfeit notes found in remittances from individuals are for- 
warded direct to the Chief of the Secret Service Division. The sender is 
advised of the fact, with the information that if he will communicate with 
the Chief, giving a history of the note, arrangements will be made to have 
the counterfeit note submitted for reclamation. 

38. Counterfeit coins found in remittances to this office are at once 
canceled and sent to the Secret Service Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, a receipt for the same being returned to the depositor. Should the 
coins be desired for the purpose of reclamation, the depositor may cor- 
respond with the Chief of the Secret Service Division. 

39- Counterfeit coins received at the subtreasuries are retained, to be 
called for by agents of the Secret Service at certain stated periods. Re- 
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ceipts are issued to the senders, or depositors, when desired, for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to make reclamation for coins so retained. 

40. In case of the loss or destruction of a Treasury warrant or one 
of the Treasurer's checks, and upon application for a duplicate, payment 
of the original warrant or check is stopped, and the applicant is furnished 
with a form of bond of indemnity, upon return of which, properly exe- 
cuted, a duplicate is issued. 

Complicance with the foregoing regulations is enjoined on all officers 
of the Department, and observance of them will' be expected of all making 
remittances to this office. 

Ellis H. Roberts, 

Approved: Treasurer of the United, States . 

L. J. Gage, Secretary. 



Method of Handling Currency Received for Redemption. 

As packages are received by the Redemption Division they are regis- 
tered and given numbers. A single package is turned over to a counter 
who receipts for it. I cannot do better than tell the method in the language 
of Mr. F. W. Lantz, Chief of the Redemption Division : 

“It is the duty of the counter to examine the package (that is, be sure 
it has not been tampered with), open it, pass upon and count the contents, 
to put up the notes in straps (of 100 each, assorted by classes and de- 
nominations) properly marked, to witness their cancellation (which is done 
by a machine, two holes being punched in each end of the notes), and 
deliver them to a teller, with a signed report of the result. On this report 
the money is taken up as an asset of the Treasury, and an order is issued 
for a return remittance, or for credit on account, as the case may require. 

“Every precaution is taken to protect the counter, and at the same time 
the counter is held to an absolute and undivided responsibility. At the 
close of business the day's work is on the teller’s desk, and from there, 
after settlement, is passed to the delivery clerk and locked up in a vault 
over night. 

Next morning the notes are divided into lots and packages, which are 
numbered serially. The straps in each package are also distinctively 
marked. The notes are then cut in two lengthwise (by an electrically 
operated knife known as the ’guillotine’), the upper halves are delivered to 
the Register of the Treasury and the lower to the Secretary, in whose 
offices they are independently examined and counted. After the Treas- 
urer’s work has been thus doubly supervised, and any errors that may be 
found are agreed upon and adjusted, the notes are delivered to a com- 
mittee whose duty it is to see that they are destroyed by maceration, and 
to file a certificate to that effect.’’ 

The maceration of United States notes and securities takes place at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The resultant pulp is dried and sold 
to paper manufacturers at $30 to $40 per ton. On an average, more than 
a half million notes are handled each working day. In the last fiscal year 
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the redemption amounted*to more than $550,000, 000* or about half the 
outstanding volume. 

Redeeming Partially-Destroyed Notes. 

Not the least important part of the work of the division comes in the 
shape of notes which have been partially destroyed. Fifty or sixty small 
remittances are received daily, many of them containing the remnants of 
single notes. The Government is very generous in this matter, redeeming 
all fragments that may be identified, on satisfactory proof of the destruc- 
tion of the missing portions, and the circumstances set forth in the affi- 
davits are as various as the possibilities of accident. 

Burning, however, is the chief cause of loss; and, strange as it may 
appear, the good housewives who secrete their purses in the stove, on which 
they afterward forgetfully cook a meal, are the most numerous class of 
sufferers. Next, perhaps, come those of both sexes, who, in the solemn 
language of the notary, “threw said money into said fire,” in the pay en- 
. velope or with waste paper. Dogs, goats and calves are shown by the 
record to have remarkable appetites for paper currency, while mice have at 
times h^d attributed to them degrees of discrimination which the Depart- 
ment has been unable to recognize in these vermin. 

In speaking of national bank-note redemptions 1 shall quote freely 
from a paper prepared by Mr. Thomas E. Rogers, Superintendent of the 
National Bank Redemption Agency and made part of the beautiful Sou- 
venir Book distributed at the last convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

An extract from a sketch of the Suffolk Bank, of Boston, presents a 
sharp contrast between the old conditions of bank-note redemption and the 
new: 

“The business man of to-day knows little of the inconvenience and loss 
suffered by the merchant of sixty or seventy years ago, arising from the 
currency in which debts were then paid. The national bank notes he now 
receives are current for their face value. He cares not by what banks 
the notes are issued, where situated, whether they are sound or insolvent. 
He receives them to-day at their face, knowing he can use them to-morrow 
in any state of the Union without possibility of loss. Not so with the 
merchant during the first half of the last century. Receiving payment in 
bank notes, he assorted them into two parcels, current and uncurrent. In 
the first he placed the notes issued by the solvent banks in his own city, 
in the other the bills of all other banks. Upon the latter there was a dis- 
count, varying according to location and credit of the bank issuing them, 
and they were worth whatever he could get from a dealer in uncurrent 
money. He could neither deposit them nor use them in payment of his 
notes at a bank.” 



Redemption of National Bank Notes. 

The National Bank Act of 1864 required the banks to redeem their 
notes at their counters, to select a redeeming agent from among the banks 
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located in one of the eighteen designated cities, and to keep on deposit 
with such agent a certain portion of their reserves for the redemption of 
notes. This proved unsatisfactory. The increase in banks and amount of 
notes issued made the labor and expense of assorting the worn notes so 
great a burden that many requests reached the Department for a change 
in the law by which the notes might be assorted and returned to the banks 
at their expense. 

It was not until 1874, however, that the law was changed and the 
National Bank Redemption Agency established in the Treasury at Wash- 
ington. Provision was made for the return of the redeemed notes to the 
banks of issue, and the assessment of expenses on the banks in proportion 
to the notes redeemed. In 1874 there were 2,000 banks with a circulation 
of $388,538,743. June 30, 1905, there were 5,750 banks with circulation 
of $495,719,807. 

During the first year of the new law notes to the amount of $155,- 
000,000 were presented, of which sum only $15,000,000 were found fit for 
reissue. The second year $209,000,000 were received and the fit notes 
were worth $97,000,000, showing a decided improvement in the circulation 
as a result of the more active redemptions. 

More than half of the notes received for redemption are from banks in 
New York city, and inclusive of the notes received from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and St. Louis, they are more than eighty per cent, of the 
total. 

The bank notes received for redemption are first counted and assorted 
by denominations. They are then assorted first, into groups of states ar- 
ranged geographically; second, into groups of towns and cities arranged 
alphabetically, and, finally, bank by bank. In this last assortment they 
are separated into fit and unfit for circulation. The fit notes are returned 
to the banks of issue, and the unfit are delivered to the Comptroller of the 
Currency for destruction and issue of new currency in their stead. Na- 
tional bank notes are also destroyed by maceration, but in the Treasury 
Building, in the presence of a committee and the representatives of the 
banks. 

For the fiscal year 1905 the receipts of bank notes for redemption were 
$308,298,760, the largest amount for one year in the history of the 
Agency, and was 65.84 per cent, of the average amount outstanding. 

The variations in the amount of the monthly redemptions were between 
$18,187,050 in September and $35,687,232 in January. Including 
charges for transportation, salaries, stationery, and contingent expenses, 
the total costs for the fiscal year 1905 were $247,973.26, which were as- 
sessed upon the banks at the rate of $0.80 998-1000 for each $1,000 of 
their notes redeemed. 

“In thirty-one years the Redemption Agency has redeemed upward of 
four thousand millions dollars in bank notes. The fact that it has satis- 
factorily served its purpose appears to be established, and that it has been 
an important factor in maintaining the high standard of usefulness 
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deservedly ascribed to the national bank note can not be reasonably 
doubted.”* 

Schemes to Defraud the Government. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. Brown, two intelligent and 
invaluable employees of the Redemption Division of the Treasury office, 
for the following cases and incidents which may be of interest as con- 
nected with the redemption of notes. 

On June 12, 1893, a piece of a $20 silver certificate, accompanied by an 
affidavit made by the claimant and a certificate of his good character from 
the Cashier of a Wisconsin bank, was received and redeemed at full value. 
Some time after a section chief of the division, while searching the record 
of discounted notes, discovered that the other portion of the certificate, 
stated by the affiant to have been totally destroyed by fire, had been re- 
deemed on May 8, just a month before, at one-half its face value, or $10, 
having been sent in through another Wisconsin bank. The Cashier who 
had given the hard-swearing gentleman a certificate of character reim- 
bursed the Government for the $10 overpaid. 

In November, 1894, the Cashier of a Kansas bank sent a sum of 
money for redemption for a farmer of that vicinity, with an affidavit stat- 
ing that “while burning brush and clearing up a field his pass-book drop- 
ped out of his pocket into the fire; that the bills were lengthwise in the 
book, and half the bills and book were consumed when picked up.” This 
statement was backed up by a neighbor, who deposed that he saw the 
occurrence. The Cashier testified that “both men were old and respected 
citizens who stood high as to morality, honor and integrity.” But, alas 
for human frailty and credulity ! The record showed that the other halves 
of these same notes had already been redeemd at half the face value. 
When this Kansas claimant was notified that his statement and affidavit 
were false, he replied impudently. The case was then placed in the hands 
of the secret service officers. The perjurer was arrested, indicted, tried 
and convicted, and while his claim was only $50, his attempt on the Treas- 
ury mulcted him in the sum of $1,000 and costs. 

Mr. Murphy, of Boston, sent in a piece of a $5 note with a deposition 
to the effect that the missing portion had been destroyed in a fire, but 
another son of the “Emerald Isle,” Mr. O’Connell, had previously re- 
ceived $2.50 for his half of the same note. 

The deft fingers and inexhaustible patience of Mrs. Brown and her 
assistants have brought happiness to many homes throughout our land, 

*Nto tlonal bank notes are secured by United States bonds deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

Ordinary or current redemptions are made by the Treasurer of the United States 
out of the five per oent. fund. This is a fund of lawful money deposited in the 
Treasury by the banks, and is equal to five per oent. of their circulating: notes. The 
fund is reimbursed by the banks on notice of the Treasurer that It has been used in 
the redemption of their notes. 

Notes of banks for which deposits of lawful money have been made In the Treas- 
ury of the United States for their retirement are redeemed by the Treasurer out of 
such depoeits, and are delivered to the Comptroller of the Currency for destruc- 
tion without reissue. 

8 
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when the savings of years were reduced to blackened shreds by the fire 
fiend’s work, or to mildewed fragments through burial or exposure to the 
weather by hiding the money in unheard-of places. If the remains are 
carefully handled by the shippers, the work of identification in Washing- 
ton is very much lightened. When a case of this sort is received it is 
opened where no draft of air can disturb the operation. A spatula is used 
to lift and separate the pieces, which are examined with magnifying 
glasses, and, as identified, are pasted in proper position on strips of manila 
paper, cut the exact size of a note. Through their experience and perfect 
knowledge of the engraving on the different classes and denominations, 
and the metallic bases of the inks which leave lustrous traces of engraving 
and numbering, these tireless, careful women are enabled to build up com- 
plete and fully identified notes, from what others would probably brush 
aside as nothing but a handful of paper cinders and ashes. 

Men never would succeed at this sort of work, simply because few of 
us have the patience for detail necessary to success, and then the pliant 
delicate fingers of women are better adapted to the fine manipulation re- 
quired. It was under General Spinner’s service as Treasurer that the 
issue of paper currency was begun, and it was he who first employed wom- 
en to handle it. He was severely criticized for this; but experience has 
proven he was right, as he was in a great many other things. 

The counters of money received for redemption soon learn that con- 
stant vigilance is their only safety; for once they have passed a case as 
correct, they are held personally responsible for differences discovered 
thereafter. 

If you of the banks send in counterfeit or pieced notes, that is, notes 
made up of parts of different notes, the first counters must catch them or 
pay for them when found after your straps are destroyed. The daily 
handling of money under this rigid discipline produces the best counter- 
feit detectors in the country, and as I heard Chief Wilkie say recently, 
the Secret Service Bureau depends on the Treasury, Sub-Treasuries and 
the young men of the banks to discover the counterfeits, after which it 
becomes the duty of the force to endeavor to find the rogues who make and 
pass them. 

Right in this connection let me pay a deserved tribute to a citizen of 
Philadelphia. 

Both the Government and public are largely indebted to the trained 
eyes, judgment and insistence of Mr. Geo. Cremer of the Philadelphia 
Sub-Treasury, for the detection of the best counterfeit note ever made and 
put in circulation — the $100 “Monroe head” silver certificate. He found 
four of them in a deposit made by a Philadelphia bank. His associates 
thought he was wrong. The experts of the Redemption Division disagreed 
with him, as did the officers of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
until one of the notes was placed alongside of a genuine impression under 
a strong glass. Only then did they throw up their hands and beg his 
pardon for laughing at his suspicion. Plates and men were soon after 
captured, and all the parties connected with their issue were convicted 
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and sentenced. They had plates nearly completed for $50 certificates 
which were even better than those of the $100, and but for the cleverness 
of Mr. Cremer there might have been thousands of them in circulation 
and as many redeemed. He should be given a life tenure at double his 
present salary. ♦ 

A case came in recently through a United States Senator from Illinois, 
with a letter saying that in repairing an old house the notes were found 
among the rafters. The paper was rotten from age — much of it became 
dust when handled. The claim was for $1,000, but the examiners found 
$1,670. 

A Santa Fe train was burned last December. Wells, Fargo & Co/s 
Express sent in such remains as resembled notes and placed an estimated 
value of $5,000 on them. The safe was opened in the Treasury and its 
contents literally scooped out. When Mrs. Brown finished the case she 
had $5,720. 

Years ago a train north bound from Washington was wrecked and 
burned. The Adams Express Co. brought its safes, still hot, back to the 
Treasury Building, where they were deposited on the sidewalk. Several 
hours after, the “burning committee” was summoned to see the safes 
opened. When the door of one was raised its contents burst into flames. 
It was closed immediately. A guard was set and the safes covered with 
cloths which were kept wet for two or three days. When they were 
finally opened and the money passed upon by the examiners, it was all 
accounted for and the express company met with no loss beyond time and 
expense of rehandling. 

All great fires have been a severe trial to the nerves and patience of 
those whose business it may be to identify and build up burned money, 
and Uncle Sam could well afford to pay them much more liberally than he 
does, since the old codger has been an untold winner by every conflagration 
these last fifty years. No matter what it be, United States notes or national 
bank currency, the Treasury is just that much ahead for every dollar 
totally destroyed. 

The present system of checks against possible dishonesty on the part 
of employees in the Division of Redemption would seem well-nigh 
perfect, and is the result of long years of experience. The percentage of 
loss through theft in fifty years is infinitesimal, but it would have been 
strange indeed had temptation been always resisted. 

One of the most ingenious methods of adding to one's salary came to 
light in 1888, when, by accident, a woman counter was proven a thief. 

She was absent one day when a package, put up by her, was torn and 
was handed to another counter. Going over it carefully, this counter found 
notes suspiciously pieced. Investigation showed that by a clever way of 
tearing and patching she was making nine notes out of eight, and the 
package in question was $980 short. Of course, she never came back to 
the Treasury. She was indicted but not tried. The amount of that par- 
ticular shortage was made good, but how much she had abstracted previous- 
ly could not be estimated, and I doubt if she had any idea. I knew her 
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and sometimes wondered how she could support a coupe and driver, and 
wear seal-skins on a $900 salary; but she explained this, I believe, by 
saying she was enjoying an inheritance from her father, and, while inde- 
pendent, preferred to remain in an employment she liked. 

No one could practice her method under the present manner of hand- 
ling redemption cases. Back in days when fractional paper currency was 
in circulation a shipment of $5,000 was received from a New Jersey bank. 
When inventoried it was found $1,995 short of the amount named on the 
outside or in the letter of advice. The bank was at once notified, and a 
reply was received that it could not be — that the package was counted 
and put up by two trusty employees. It tvas short though, and the bank 
finally sent a man to Washington, one of the men who put it up. He was 
asked if he had an inventory of the shipment. He had, and produced it. 
The original wrapper in which the money cam£ had been preserved. Mr. 
Gibson, now our Assistant Cashier, took the inventory, and, from the 
cash of the office, made up the amount claimed, by denominations, as listed 
by the bank, and demonstrated that it could not possibly be gotten into the 
wrapper. While this staggered the bank man, he went home without ad- 
mitting the trouble might have occurred elsewhere. Sometime after 
Treasurer Spinner was at breakfast in Willard's Hotel and overheard two 
men at an adjoining table talking of a defalcation in that same bank, and 
the name of the thief was that of one of the men who had put up the 
package in question. The General was never slow when interested, and 
immediately introduced himself as Treasurer of the United States. Find- 
ing they were officers of the bank, he referred to the package incident and 
made things blue in the dining-room by the choice language in wihch he 
denounced them for allowing an hour to pass without notifying his office 
after they knew that fellow was a thief. The defaulter afterwards con- 
fessed that prior to shipping the package he had gone back to the bank by 
himself, took out of it what he supposed was $2,000, re- wrapped, sealed 
and addressed it. 

This proves that while it is a good idea to have two men count and put 
up a package for shipment, it is a still better idea to make it impossible 
for bank vaults and safes to be opened by one employee. Remember this 
incident happened before the use of time-locks. 

And now having given you roughly and hurriedly some ideas of the 
methods used and amounts handled in the redemption of currency to-day, 
you may form some idea of what will be done ten years hence. The force 
and machinery of the divisions of the Treasury engaged in this work have 
been trebled in the last decade. Bills are now before Congress not only 
to enable people to have clean, crisp paper money by making the Govern- 
ment bear the express charges, but we are to have $5 and $10 gold certi- 
ficates, and it is even proposed to allow national banks to issue notes of the 
demoninations of one dollar and two dollars. 

This will entail new buildings for employees and machinery, but there 
is still plenty of room in Washington and the United States is the richest 
nation on the globe. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

IV. 



AN EXCHANGE FOR TRADING IN BANKERS* BILLS— THE OFFICIAL RATE. 

BY FRANKLIN DICKEY. 

T HE lack of an official rate for demand sterling in New York is a 
fundamental cause of a great majority of the evils which are 
complained of with such frequency and bitterness by those who 
have to do with the business of foreign exchange. It must be plain, even 
to the layman, that without a common basic quotation from which to 
reckon, the way is left clear for all concerned to quote such rates as the 
exigencies of each case in hand may require, or the immediate outlook 
suggest. As a result the foreign exchange market (if such there really 
be) from hour to hour throughout the day is a veritable sea of quotations, 
every man being a law unto himself, buying and selling at such rates as 
he pleases, bankers and speculative brokers alike endeavoring either to 
make a market of their own, or trade on the fluctuations as they come and 
go. Thus we have repeatedly the sorry spectacle of a sale at a given rate, 
say 4.8650, while another banker or speculative broker, perhaps only next 
door, is selling like exchange for the same steamer at 4.8645, and still 
another banker or speculative broker, directly across the street perhaps, 
is buying like exchange for the same steamer at 4.8655, all transactions 
being consummated in different places at one and the same time, the 
quotation in each transaction being the market as far as the several par- 
ticipants are concerned. This condition which, in these latter days, has 
become one of almost daily existence is, to say the least, financial bedlam 
of a very rank type, and a. perpetual rebuke to the present method of 
trading in banker's foreign bills of exchange. 

The effect of this diversity of quotations, and the number of con- 
tending factions which produce it, is disturbing to the last degree. It 
begets at the fountain-head a constant irregularity of rates, the influence 
of which is felt more or less in all places tributary to the New York 
market where foreign exchange is bought and sold. Because of this 
irregularity of rates, the foreign banker’s calculations are often upset, 
causing him to many times make losses on transactions in which he had 
figured to make and should have made a legitimate profit. The number- 
less and useless fluctuations inevitably resulting from the contention of so 
many forces in the foreign exchange market have to a large extent 
reduced operations in it merely to a skillful daily and even hourly watch- 
ing to get in on “breaks” and out on “reactions,” rather than sane calcula- 
tion based on given things which may be done. At present the foreign 
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banker is never certain of his market for the length of time often neces- 
sary to put through a desired transaction. The extent to which such a 
condition leaves him at sea is accented by the fact that every operation 
of the foreign banker is primarily based on the rate at which he can sell 
his own bill; and until a more reliable and stable market for their clean 
bills is established, foreign bankers will constantly have their calculations 
all undone by sudden and wholly uncalled-for fluctuations in the market 
for banker's foreign bills. 

The iiytial step in doing away with the sea of quotations of which 
the New York foreign exchange market is now made up would be the 
establishing, by the foreign bankers themselves, of an exchange for 
trading in their clean bills. The reason for suggesting that such an 
exchange be established by the bankers themselves is that they are the 
proprietors of the business, the parties most vitally in interest, and they 
should keep it within their power to say how their bills shall be traded 
in and who shall trade in them. The lack of wise and enforceable rules 
to govern such trading is ruinous. The principle of a market being cen- 
tered at a given place in order to really constitute a market at all, is very 
old and well established. Until it is so centered there can be no real 
market for banker’s clean bills. As long as the foreign banker has to 
rely, as at present, upon a verbal market, he can never know whether a 
rate quoted by a broker is representative, and can at best only school 
himself to be a good guesser as to what the tendency is. If foreign bankers 
would collectively establish an exchange for trading in their clean bills, 
posting each sale as to rate and amount only, they would, besides having 
many other advantages, be in reliable and constant touch with their 
market, which they are not and cannot be at present. 

It is foreseen that the chief argument against the practicability of 
this suggested exchange is the diversity of bills to be traded in upon its 
floor. In forming an opinion as to its feasibility it is natural to compare 
each point with the corresponding one on the Stock Exchange, and here 
one is confronted with the fact that all stocks sold on that Exchange are 
acceptable delivery to any buyer, while the same would not be true of all 
bills sold through an exchange for trading in bankers’ bills. But it 
should be remembered in this connection that such rapid and voluminous 
trading as is common on the Stock Exchange would infrequently, if ever, 
obtain on such an exchange as suggested above, it being the purpose of 
the latter to provide a centre for more orderly and expeditious negotia- 
tion of bills than is possible without such a centre. A banker must some- 
where choose what bills he will accept, and there is no valid reason why 
his choice cannot be made upon, or by private telephone communicated to, 
the floor of an exchange with as little chance of offense as if he makes 
that choice in his own office. Ordinarily the bills which a banker cannot 
accept are much less in number than those he can accept; hence if this 
fact is not remembered, one is apt to magnify the trouble likely to arise 
from this source. Bankers, if they have access to their own books, must 
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have a pretty clear idea as to where and in what amounts their bills will 
be acceptable. Besides, under the regime of an exchange the broker would 
be in a position to perform his true function in this connection. There 
is no reason why a broker of integrity and ability should not know in the 
main what bills and in what amounts his client is open to accept ; in fact, 
that is his logical and most serviceable relation to the banker, and one 
which does not and cannot obtain at present because of lack of confidence 
between them. 

If this suggested exchange were established, and all sales made upon 
the floor posted as to rate and amount (names should rightly concern only 
the brokers to the transaction), it would also provide a means of estab- 
lishing an official rate for demand sterling, and thus there would be 
provided a basis upon which to make a regular schedule of rates for all 
kinds of exchange, to be quoted uniformly by all members, as suggested in 
the previous article. In order to render the official rate representative yet 
not arbitrary the manner of establishing it could be, that the official rate 
for demand sterling should be that multiple of one-tenth of one cent 
per pound which is nearest the average rate for each succeeding two hun- 
dred thousand pounds demand sterling sold on the floor of the exchange, 
and that any adjournment of the exchange should not alter the succession 
which determines the official rate. 

It will be observed that this manner of establishing an official rate 
would admit of a very considerable range in fluctuation up or down, or 
both, before the official rate would be changed; and that the fluctuation 
would have to be consistently in either direction in order to change the 
official rate at all. 

These articles at most can be only suggestive, but it is believed that the 
principles which have been touched upon in this discussion are fundamen- 
tal, and practical as well. It is admitted that if the application of these 
principles were attempted by foreign bankers, many knotty details would 
be encountered. But it may be said, by way of answer, that if foreign 
bankers once took these matters collectively and earnestly in hand all 
problems of detail could be solved satisfactorily. Surely foreign bankers 
will not contend that the present system of trading in foreign exchange 
is anything more than a makeshift. Lack of rule is misrule. Trading in 
foreign exchange is worthy of wise regulations which admit of no mis- 
understanding, no evasion, no lax administration. To regard it otherwise 
is to lower it at once to a boyish plane and expose it to the influence of 
unfit standards. Abuses are frequent enough under the most rigid 
restrictions; it is, therefore, idle to hope for abatement of even the 
flagrant ones in the foreign exchange market until at least fundamental 
rules have been adopted and approved by all parties in interest. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 

COMMERCE.* 

LOANS AND ADVANCES TO GOVERNMENTS. 

England — The United States — France — Insolvent Governments 
of Europe — The Separate States of the Union — Separate 
Provinces of Canada. 

T HE dealings of bankers with governments have peculiarities of their 
own, and at times are so important that the whole foundation of a 
banking corporation has rested upon them. This was the case with 
the Bank of England, the very purpose of whose establishment over two 
centuries ago was to aid the finances of the Government of the day. 

By the terms of its constitution its whole capital of one million ster- 
ling was loaned to the Government of the time, and this primal condition 
has been observed down to the present day through all the changes and 
vicissitudes of the last two centuries. Although the capital of the bank 
has been increased from time to time until it now amounts to fourteen 
millions sterling, there never was a time when the whole of it was not lent 
to the Government. The debt is represented by those Government securi- 
ties which regularly appear in its published balance-sheet, and with which, 
so far as the amount of its capital is concerned, it cannot part without a 
forfeiture of its charter. 

In consideration of this, the whole business of the Government of Eng- 
land — using that word in its broadest sense — has always been done with 
this one bank. 

The Bank of England, however, is not a Government institution, as 
is often supposed. It is distinctly a banking corporation with its own 
body of stockholders who elect its own board, appoint its own officers, 
receive dividends out of profits, and hold annual meetings exactly as do 
other banks. In all these respects the Bank of England is on the same 
footing as an ordinary joint-stock bank. The only difference is that in 
consideration of its relation to the Government it has powers of circulation 
of a peculiar kind, as opened up in another chapter. 

But notwithstanding that the Bank of England is not a Government 
institution, the fact that the whole financial business of the Government 
passes through its hands, has always been held to constitute a claim on the 
part of the Government for financial assistance should it ever be needed; 
and that in preference to the commercial community . If the commercial 
community were urgent for discounts at the same time as a Chancellor 

♦ Continued from March number, page 388. 
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of the Exchequer was urgent for advances, there can be no question which 
of them would have the preference. Yet the instinct of self-preservation 
is as strong with the Governor and Company of the Bank of England as 
it is with the directors of any other corporation, and that would undoubt- 
edly prevail in case the demands of the Government were likely to endan- 
ger its existence. This, of course, has been well understood by every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from the beginning, and no demand would 
be made upon the bank that would be likely to bring it into danger. The 
bank is altogether too valuable an adjunct for any Government to allow 
its usefulness to be imperilled; besides, there are other ways in which the 
Government could borrow to meet pressing emergencies, such as the issu- 
ing of Exchequer bills and so forth. Yet undoubtedly it has happened 
at times that the directors of the bank must have felt their position with 
the Government to be burdensome, notwithstanding the privilege of having 
its notes made legal tender. A natural longing for freedom to use their 
immense capital in a way that might seem agreeable to their own judg- 
ment as directors of other corporations could do, would, at times, almost 
of necessity arise, and if it did so arise, would be pardoned. 

The principle of lending the whole capital of a bank to the Govern- 
ment prevails also in the United States, as has been set forth in another 
chapter. Most of the National banks lend their whole capital to the 
Federal Government, and receive in acknowledgment bonds for the amount. 
The banks are authorized to issue circulating notes on the security of 
these bonds and every possible safeguard has been devised in order to 
render these notes secure. The Government retains the custody of the 
bonds, thus insuring that the bank cannot dispose of them. The Govern- 
ment also furnishes the notes to the bank, thus insuring that the proper 
amount and no more shall be put into circulation. These notes, though 
absolutely secured by the Government, were never made a legal tender, 
the reason probably being that the Government itself became an issuer 
of legal-tender circulating notes, and is so to this day. 

The Bank of France has a more intimate connection with the Govern- 
ment of the day, whatever its character might be, than the Bank of Eng- 
land. The Government is always represented influentially on its board, 
so that the obligation to meet its necessities bears upon it with even a 
stronger pressure than in the Bank of England. Still, the Bank of 
France is not a department of the Government, and its advances must be 
regulated in the last instance by the all-prevailing law of self-preserva- 
tion. 

It might be supposed that advances to governments must, in the nature 
of things, be safe. But experience teaches some bitter lessons in this 
respect. All governments are not like the Government of England. There 
have been times, revolutionary times of course, when the obligations 
even of the Government of France became utterly valueless, and its 
promissory notes so depreciated that a thousand francs of them would 
hardly buy a loaf of bread. Yet these were secured by assignments of 
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Government lands, and hence bore the name of assignats. A similar state 
of things prevailed in revolutionary times on this Continent when what 
was known as Continental money of the revolting colonies became as much 
depreciated as the assignats of France. 

Of this state of things we have seen a repetition in recent times with 
regard to notes issued by the revolting Southern States. These became, 
every one of them, absolutely worthless. It is well known in the higher 
circles of finance in Europe that the Government of Spain has more than 
once compromised with its creditors, exactly as a merchant does when he 
cannot pay his debts. What is more, that Government has even com- 
promised on its compromise. 

At this very time the Government of Turkey is under heavy default 
on its obligations, and if it were a railway company, we should say it was 
in the hands of a receiver. A certain portion of its finances are adminis- 
tered by representatives of its bondholders, comprising French and Eng- 
lish capitalists, each of whom, in terms of a year about, receives certain 
allocated revenues, and after appropriating a certain sum for the interest 
on bonds, pays over the balance to the Turkish Government, if there 
be any. 

A government is unlike any other debtor in this respect, that if de- 
fault is made, there is no mode of compelling payment except by going 
to war. In all ordinary cases of debt the remedy is to appeal to the 
judgment of the court, which judgment will be enforced against the 
debtor by the Government. But when a Government itself is the debtor, 
there is no higher authority to appeal to, unless in these times the interna- 
tional tribunal of The Hague may be considered such. But how could 
that tribunal enforce its decisions? Nothing but the terrible arbitrament 
of war will meet the case. Now, private persons, no matter how rich and 
powerful, cannot levy war. Their case must, therefore, if it is to be 
enforced at all, be taken up by their own Government, which if payment 
is refused, can declare war, seize custom-houses and ships, and bring the 
whole machinery of the defaulting Government to a stand. This was the 
raison d'etre of the measures taken against the Republic of Venezeula by 
Germany and England in 1902 . 

Bankers therefore who keep accounts with governments and make 
advances to them have always this risk to reckon with. They cannot com- 
pel payment. Even if a government endeavors to satisfy the bank by an 
issue of bonds, there are difficulties and disadvantages even in this simple 
process. If the Government is a constitutional one, bonds cannot be 
issued without authority of Parliament; and such an issue may become a 
matter of fierce contention between opposing parties, may be delayed 
indefinitely, or refused altogether. Or if the government has succeeded 
in obtaining authority to negotiate a loan, it may have already exhausted 
its credit, in which case it cannot press more bonds upon the market 
without a heavy sacrifice. Canada itself before Confederation, consist- 
ing only of Upper and Lower Canada (corresponding to the present 
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Provinces of Ontario and Quebec) had sunk so low in credit that its 
London agents were unable to place further loans upon the market ex- 
cept at a heavy sacrifice. These agents being under heavy advances 
themselves, at one time absolutely refused to increase these advances, and 
wrote letters, as may be seen in the Blue Books of the time, to the Finance 
Minister of Canada couched in terms exactly similar to those employed by 
a banker to a debtor whose bills were overdue. It was natural, therefore, 
under these circumstances that the bankers of the Government in Canada 
should be called on for advances to a constantly increasing amount, which 
advances becoming, at length, really embarrassing, led to consultations 
and conferences which finally ended in the proposal for a Government 
issue of circulating notes. The present legal-tender note issue of the 
Government of Canada had its origin in this way. 

Since this great settlement the credit of the Government of Canada 
has steadily improved, and its bond issues are almost on as high a level 
as those of England. Its relations with its bankers have therefore never 
since ceased to be satisfactory; and at times when other Canadian banks 
have been called on to co-operate in placing loans on the London market, 
they have gladly consented to do so. It is to be noted, however, that the 
Government of Canada, through all the periods of strain and stress of 
commercial and financial depression has never failed to meet the interest 
on its bonds to the day. 

There are, however, other forms of Government advances than those 
referred to; namely, those of the separate States of the American Union, 
or of the separate Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. Each of these 
has its own financial system. It levies taxes within certain limits, collects 
and disburses revenue, and places bonds upon the market exactly in the 
same manner as an independent State does. Each is a separate financial 
entity, and has a character and credit of its own. 

The Provinces of Canada differ widely in their financial position; but 
all have maintained a reputation for meeting interest on their bonds with 
as much regularity as the Dominion Government itself. Nevertheless, 
there would be a wide difference of judgment in the case of an application 
for loans as between one Province and another. This matter is well 
understood by financiers. 

As to the mode in which pressure could be brought to bear in case of 
difficulty or embarrassment, an appeal in Canada would undoubtedly be 
made to the Dominion Government, which Government possesses powers 
in the way of compulsion in the fact of its granting subsidies to the 
different Provinces. The case may never arise when the question of with- 
holding a portion of these subsidies to meet the claims of creditors may 
become a practical one. Nevertheless, it is conceivable that under circum- 
stances, say, of exceptional extravagance in expenditure on the part of a 
particular Province and consequent default, the claims of the creditors 
may be carried before the higher power and demand made that pressure 
be put upon the defaulting Province. 
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In this respect the Canadian Provinces differ from the States of 
America. The latter receive no subventions from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and their finances are on an entirely independent basis. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that the advances of a bank 
to a Government need to be regulated by the same fundamental rules as 
those to a municipality or a business corporation. A prudent banker 
dealing with a Government will keep advances down to such a level that 
they can be repaid out of the year's revenue. These advances should 
always be represented by and rest upon this asset within sight; with the 
exception, of course, of advances in anticipation of the floating of a duly 
authorized loan; in which case the sole matter for consideration will be 
whether it is likely to be successfully placed upon the market. 

But in the case of a Government undertaking great works of con- 
struction, such as Canada has more than once undertaken, to its embar- 
rassment, a banker will be careful lest his advances do not eventuate in 
a “lock-up" which is embarrassing to himself. 

G. H., 

Former General Manager Merchants ' Bank of Canada . 



THE LIMITATION OF WEALTH. 

L IMITATION of individual fortunes to an amount not exceeding 
$10,000,000 is proposed in a bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a short time ago by Mr. Lloyd, of Missouri. This 
amount, it is believed, will be quite satisfactory to the majority of bank- 
ers, though a few of the great city magnates will make wry faces when 
they find themselves reduced to the ten-million limit. Mr. Carnegie 
will now have to begin to build libraries at a furious rate to dispose of 
his excess above the permissible amount, and Mr. Rockefeller will have 
to endow universities even more liberally than heretofore if he is to 
escape from having his millions divided by someone else. 

Very many people, bankers and others, fortunately do not possess 
over $10,000,000; and those who were striving to get that much and 
had about succeeded, will now cease their efforts. 

It is feared that one of the bad results of such a law would be the 
lessened incentive men would have to put forth their best endeavors. 
The great prosperity of the country, it is said, has been due to the free- 
dom any man has to pile up unlimited wealth. What encouragement 
would the average man have to hustle if he found before him continuously 
a stone wall on which was written “Ten million dollars — thus far and 
no farther!" One may imagine one of our multi-millionaires, or billion- 
aires, sorrowfully gathering his little brood around him and telling them 
that the door of opportunity is shut; they may be wise and happy, but 
they never can be rich ! 
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TRUST COMPANIES — THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 

By CLAY HERRICK 

FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

A S has already been stated, the business of the banking department 
of a trust company differs little from that of an ordinary state 
bank, with the exception that trust companies in many states are 
forbidden to discount commercial paper. As a consequence many of the 
forms and records used by state banks, and also some of those used by 
national banks, are adapted to the use of the banking department of the 
trust company. Such forms and records have been treated at length in 
several excellent books on the subject and in current periodicals; so that 
in treating of them here it is necessary to travel over a fairly well-beaten 
road. However, each year sees introduced into our banking institutions 
new forms and devices, and he who would keep abreast of the times must 
be ever watchful for the latest improvements. The up-to-date systems 
of bank accounting involve many time and labor-saving plans, some of 
which are regarded by the old-time banker as sacrificing safety and com- 
pleteness to speed. Loose-leaf records, card systems and the doing away 
with the use of intermediate journals have largely supplanted the old 
systems in many banks; while others regard these innovations with sus- 
picion if not with open hostility. Experience, however, seems not to 
justify the fears that many bankers hold regarding new methods. 

The modern trust company is equipped with many devices which 
lighten labor, save time and insure greater accuracy and neatness. 
Prominent among these are the typewriter and the adding-machine, 
without which the enormous amount of business done each day by the 
large institutions would be difficult if not impossible. A great profusion 
of other time and labor-saving devices are used, — rotary letter-copying 
machines, filing-cabinets, manifolding devices, interest tables, coin-trays 
and counters, check-protectors, rubber stamps, etc. 

While there is a general similarity in the forms used by different 
companies for given purposes, slight variations from standard forms are 

* Publication of this series of articles sras begun in the January, 1004, Issue of the Maga- 
zine, page 31. 
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so numerous that it would be quite impossible in such a sketch as this to 
include all good forms that are in use. In selecting the forms to be 
given here, as in selecting those already given for other departments, the 
writer does not intend to imply that other forms may not be as good. 
It should, perhaps, also be remarked that throughout this work the writer 
has usually avoided New York city forms, because the business of banks 
and trust companies in the metropolis is in some respects different in its 
requirements from that of those located in the smaller cities and in the 
towns in different parts of the country. 

Forms for the Use of Customers. 

When a new customer opens an account, the first form needed is the 
signature-card, upon which he Avrites his signature to be used by the 
company as a means of identifying his checks. The card, a form of 
which is shown in Figure 106, should also contain his address, and other 
information as shown in the figure. These cards are filed alphabetically 
in cases with guide-cards at frequent intervals; the cases being placed in 




Fio. 108. -Signature Card. 

such a position as to be easily accessible to the paying tellers and to the 
bookkeepers. Some companies take two or more signatures from each 
customer, so that the signatures may be filed in places convenient to the 
different workers who may have to refer to them. Formerly signature 
books were used instead of cards; but, except in very small companies, 
the advantages of the cards are so many that they are rapidly displacing 
books for this purpose. It sometimes happens that the signature of the 
new depositor cannot be obtained at the time the account is opened. In 
such case, a signature-card is sent to him to be signed and returned to 
the company; and in the meantime it is a good plan to have a dummy 
signature-card, like that shown in Figure 107, which is filed in the proper 
place with the regular signature-cards until such time as the signature 
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Fig. 107 —Dummy Signature Card. 



is obtained. The use of this card, which should be of different color from 
that of the signature-cards, serves as a constant reminder that a signature 
is missing, and also makes the signature file a complete index of accounts. 

The customer is next provided with a pad of deposit tickets, one of 
which he fills out for his first deposit, with help from the new accounts 
teller if necessary. A customary form of deposit-slip is shown in Figure 
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Fig. 108. -Deposit Slip. 
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108. Figure 109 shows another form providing for the separate listing 
of checks on local banks. For customers whose deposits are apt to 
include long lists of checks, larger slips in much the same form are pro- 
vided, double columns for amounts often being used. 
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Fio. 109.— Deposit Slip. 



The customer is next given a pass-book, in which is entered his name 
and the date and amount of the first deposit. It is a great convenience 
to have the customer's name written on the front cover of the pass-book, 
and this is usually done. The pages in the old-style pass-book, still used 
in many institutions, particularly in the East, are usually ruled as shown 
in Figure 110, the deposits being entered, as debits to the trust company, 
on the left-hand page ; and the checks being entered, when the book is left 
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Fio. 110.— Pass-Book, with Debit and Credit Pages. 



to be balanced, on the right-hand page, as shown in the figure. It is now 
more common, however, to list the checks on an adding-machine, entering 
in the pass-book only the total of the checks, and subtracting such total 
from the footing of the deposits to show the balance. In such case the 
pages of the pass-book are not regarded as debit and credit pages; the 
book being simply a record of deposits, which are entered on either the 
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left-hand or right-hand page of the book when the previous page is filled, 
as is shown in Figure 111 . Rubber stamps are used to insert the words 
“total checks paid” and “balance,” and the lines, when the book is 
balanced. 
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Fio. 111. -Pass-Book. 



Several different sizes of pass-books are usually kept in stock to 
accommodate accounts of all degrees of activity, the rulings of all pass- 
books being the same, following either the form shown in Figure 110 or 
that shown in Figure 111 . Some companies provide special pass-books 
for the use of women customers, of size small enough (about 3 14 by 2 % 
inches) to be carried in a woman’s pocket-book. 

Depositors very frequently forget to bring their pass-books when 
making a deposit. In such cases it is convenient to have a form of dupli- 
cate deposit-slip to hand to the customer in lieu of the entry of the 
deposit in his pass-book. Figure 112 shows one form of a duplicate 
deposit-slip. Instead of using such a form, however, many receiving 
tellers simply use a regular deposit-slip on which they copy the total 
from the slip handed in by the depositor, write the word “duplicate” and 
sign their names or initials. Sometimes a rubber stamp with the words 
“Duplicate. Teller” is used. 

The next need of the depositor is a check-book. It is usual to have 
in stock several varieties of these, from books containing fifty checks of a 
size suitable for carrying in the pocket to desk check-books containing 
4 
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Fio. 112.— Duplicate Deposit Slip. 

three hundred or five hundred checks, three or more on a page, and 
sometimes even larger ones. The customer selects a check-book in accord- 
ance with his probable needs. If his account is to be of a considerable 
size, he leaves his order for the preparation of a book of checks on which 
are to be printed his name and business. This is provided by the company 
without charge to the customer. The form of check which has come to 
be most common is shown in Figure 113, which also shows the check 
stub. In some checks the place for the number of the check is at the 
left upper corner, and in others in the left lower corner. Of more im- 
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Fig. 118.— Check, with Stub. 



portance is the position of the figures showing the amount of the check, 
that shown in Figure 113 being the result of an evolution in check forms, 
and being that which is by general consent regarded as the most con- 
venient. This position for the figures is quite as convenient as any other 
for the person writing the check; while for the bank clerk who has 
read off rapidly and accurately the amounts of a bunch of several hun- 
dred checks it is emphatically the most convenient place. As he holds the 
bunch of checks with his left hand and turns the checks with his right 
hand, the amounts of the several checks as given in figures are easily 
read by him if in the position shown in Figure 113, and are easily com- 
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pared with the written amount of the check. If they appear at the left 
end of the check, it is necessary for him to turn each check to read the 
amount in figures. It would be a great boon to the workers in banks 
and trust companies if this position for the figures were universally 
adopted on all checks and drafts. 

Check-books are usually made up with a stub for each check, for the 
purpose of enabling the customer to keep a record of his checks on the 
stubs, although separate sheets for such records are sometimes inserted 
in the check-book. One of the most common forms of such stubs is shown 
with the check in Figure 118. Figure 114 shows another form frequently 
used with pocket check-books. That shown in Figure 118 is specially 
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Fio. 114 .— Cbeck 8tub. 



useful where three or more checks are bound on each page, as the amounts 
of all the checks on the page, being extended in the column at the right, 
may be easily footed and carried forward to the next page. A record 
of deposits and any other memoranda such as the customer’s reconcile- 
ment of the account at the end of the month, may be kept on the backs 
of the stubs. 

It is customary to provide “counter checks” to be used only by the 
customer in person for such purposes as drawing for cash, for a draft, 
etc. Two forms of such a check are shown in Figure 115 and Figure 116. 
Sometimes the ordinary check of the company, with the words “Counter 
Check” printed on it in large type, is used for this purpose. 



Voucher Checks. 

The use of voucher checks is steadily increasing, and it is of 
importance to the banks and trust companies to encourage the use 
of the best forms for such checks. Many of the forms in use are exceed- 
ingly cumbersome and there is a decided lack of uniformity in them. 
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The name of the paying bank, the amount of the check, the places for 
receipt and for endorsement, are found in all conceivable places on the 
check, so that the bank clerk who has to handle them often loses valuable 
time that might be saved if there were a uniform style of voucher check 
devised with a view to convenience in handling. Another objection to 
many voucher checks is that the bank is held responsible for the signa- 
tures of a number of different persons which appear on the check. It 
is unreasonable to ask the bank to be responsible for more than two such 




signatures ; if the concern issuing the check considers it necessary to have 
more signatures on the document, the official who signs last should be 
responsible for the previous signatures, the responsibility of the bank 
ceasing with the final or at most with the last two signatures. Other 
objections to many voucher checks are the stating of conditions of pay- 
ment which put in doubt the negotiability of the instrument, and the 




requirement of both a receipt and endorsement from the payee. Whether 
the receipt adds anything to the endorsement of the check is, to say the 
least, a matter of doubt; and it certainly adds much to the labor of 
handling the check. 

Another thing to be noted about voucher checks is that the folded 
check, which is a great nuisance to the banks, is often used when a single 
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piece of paper of the size of an ordinary check, or a little larger, would 
answer the purpose fully as well. It is possible to provide room on the 
face or back of the check for such detailed statement of account as is 
usually considered desirable on a voucher check, as is proved by several 
good forms of such instruments that are in daily use. Figure 117 shows 
an excellent form. Its size is 8% by 8 % inches — only a little larger than 




the ordinary check — and yet statement space is provided of ample width 
and with seven lines for items. The back of this check is plain except 
for the words, “Endorsement by the payee is acknowledgment of full 
payment and satisfaction of the within account.” Another form, giving 
less space for the statement, is shown in Figure 118 . Figure 119 shows 
a form having provision for a statement at the end of the check. These 
forms show three possible places on the face of a check for the statement. 
It is also possible to provide for the statement on the back of the check, 
as shown in Figure 120, which represents the back of the check whose 
face is shown in Figure 121. 

It is certain that by the use of forms similar to these the necessity of 
folded voucher checks could often be avoided. There are concerns, how- 
ever, the nature of whose accounts seems to require the folded form of 
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Fio. 118.— Voucher Check. 
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voucher check. In such cases the convenience of the banks which must 
handle the checks would be greatly conserved if all information needed by 
the bank were to be found on the outside of the check when folded. It 
ought not to be necessary for the bank clerk to unfold a voucher check 
as he handles it with other checks in the regular course of business. The 







Date. 



Amount. 



This check is in full payment of the 
above account and the payee accepts 
it as such. 

Endorsement*. 



No other rec eipt is necessary or 
desired. 



Fio. ISO.— Back of Voucher Check. 
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No. till. Edgewateb, N. J 190 

Palisades Trust and Guaranty Co. 

Examined and __ „ _ 

registered. OF BNGLBWOOD, N. J. 

* 

'Auditor . " PjLT 110 THB OBDBB OF 

Dollars. 

Countersigned 

New Jersey and Hudson Hirer Railway and Ferry Company. 

" Freoiti rer. ' 

Fro. 1*1 .— Face of Voucher Check. 



desired result can be accomplished by making the front of the folded 
voucher a regular check form, and having all endorsements appear on the 
back of the folded voucher. Figure 122 shows the face of one of the 
best forms of folded voucher checks in use. It will be noticed that this 
has the appearance of an ordinary draft-form check. The other side 
of the folded voucher is blank save for the words at the top, “Make all 
endorsements here.” The information needed by the bank is all on the 
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Fio. 122 .— Face of Folded Voucher Check. 



outside of the folded voucher, so that the bank clerk is not put to the 
necessity of unfolding this document. Although a receipt in addition to 
an endorsement is required, such receipt appears on the face of the check, 
at the end, where it is easily seen. Some voucher checks of the same gen- 
eral form as this one do not call for a receipt, the endorsement being 
considered all that is necessary. In such cases the check usually reads, 

“When properly endorsed, pay to the order of ” etc., “In full 

payment of the within account.” From the standpoint of the bank this 
is of course an improvement over the form which requires both a receipt 
and an endorsement; while, as already suggested, it is doubtful whether 
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the drawer of the check gains anything by having the receipt in addition 
to the endorsement. Figure 123 shows the inside of this voucher check 
when unfolded. 

{To be continued.) 



NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 

I N his recent annual report on the Savings banks and trust companies 
of New York Superintendent Kilburn, of the State Banking Depart- 
ment, says that in the past year six new trust companies were organ- 
ized in the State, and five companies went out of business — four being 
merged with other companies, and one being dissolved by legal proceed- 
ings instituted by the Attorney-General. 

Statistical information in regard to the New York trust companies was 
published in the January issue of The Magazine. 

Superintendent Kilburn says that while the total resources of the 
trust companies were less by fifty-odd million dollars in January last than 
they were at the same date in 1905, the high mark for these institutions 
was made during the past year, the total of deposits and resources having 
then reached unprecedented figures. 
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The Superintendent has the following to say regarding the payment 
of interest on deposits : 

“Gross earnings of the trust companies for the year are seen to have 
been larger by nearly thirteen million dollars than for 1904, with an 
increase in net of over four millions, interest paid to depositors being 
treated in this calculation as an expense. Had interest payments been no 
larger in 1905 than they were in 1904, the net gain in earnings would 
have been nearly six million dollars additional. The percentage of de- 
posits on which interest is paid to the total of deposits is much larger than 
it ought to be, standing almost exactly as a year ago, 94 per cent., but 
the percentage of interest paid to gross earnings shows a slight decrease, 
having been under 47% P er cent, as against 47% per cent, for 1904. 

“The year 1905 appears to have been a very profitable one, the earn- 
ings having permitted not merely the distribution of $719*715 more in 
dividends than in 1904, but also the addition of a handsome sum to sur- 
plus, which is larger than a year ago by $12,609,564. A part of the gain 
in surplus is doubtless ascribable to an appreciation in the market value 
of investments, though net earnings in excess of interest payments, ex- 
penses and dividends are almost equal to the actual increase, or $12,888,- 
223, from which, however, such losses as may have been incurred have 
to be met. 

“The one feature of the companies’ expense items which stands out as 
seeming to demand thoughtful consideration is the very high proportion 
which interest requirements bear to total outgo. No less than seventy- 
one and five-tenths per cent, of the whole expense account of these insti- 
tutions consists of interest paid on deposits. The price so paid for interest 
is too great, and the companies ought to institute a reform in this regard. 
The practice is not consistent with the standards which distinguish the 
best and safest banking, and the employment of it by the trust companies 
to the degree that it characterizes their operations is to be deplored.” 



A UNIQUE BOOKLET FROM TEXAS. 

The Union Bank and Trust Co. of Houston, Texas, has just issued 
a booklet which has many unique features. The title page announces 
that the company is conducted in the interest of “Mankind especially, 
Houston materially and Texas generally,” and the preface states that, 
“Through this little booklet the Union Bank and Trust Company, with 
feelings of gratitude and appreciation, extends to its customers and 
friends cheerful greeting and best wishes, and thanks them for their con- 
fidence and influence. Its purpose is to maintain such service as will pro- 
mote the highest mutual welfare by proper use of the mediums, Capital, 
Capacity, Courtesy.” 

The book contains the reports of the auditing committee, indicating a 
most complete examination of the company’s affairs; the certificates of 
the State Banking Department and the Secretary of State; a thorough 
treatise on the functions of the institution; the advertisements of corre- 
spondent banks throughout Texas, etc. Another unique feature is an 
original story of the Texas plains. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 

BANKERS. 



All the lAteet decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found In the Magazub's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions/' Included in this 
Department. 



NATIONAL BANK— CHECK— FORGED INDORSEMENT. 

MURPHY VS. METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, March 5, 1906. 

Where a deposit in a national bank, dealing with an attorney in good 
repute, draws a check to the order of a supposed client of the attorney 
for the full amount of the deposit, and delivers the check to the attorney 
in exchange for a mortgage and note purporting to cover certain real 
estate, the legal title to which is known to the depositor to be in the name 
of the payee of the check, and to be free from encumbrance and of suffi- 
cient value to secure the loan, the bank is liable to the depositor for the 
amount of the check when payment is made upon a forged indorsement 
of the name of the payee, notwithstanding the party named as payee 
had been dead for nine months when the check was delivered, and the 
facts of death and of the forgery were not discovered for two years after 
the payment by the bank of the check and its return to the depositor 
cancelled, interest in the meantime having been regularly paid upon the 
mortgage debt until the attorney absconded. 

The facts are fully set forth in the opinion given below: 

Knowlton, C. J.: The plaintiff had on deposit in the defendant 

bank, subject to be drawn by check, the sum of $3,419-75. He drew a 
check for that amount, payable to the order of James J. Brown, and 
delivered it to one Moore, an attorney-at-law then in good repute, who 
purported to represent Brown in negotiating a loan to be secured by a 
mortgage on Brown's real estate. A note and mortgage for $3,500, pur- 
porting to be executed by Brown, were delivered by Moore to the plaintiff, 
and by him passed to a client for whom he was transacting the business. 
Moore took the check to the defendant bank, and caused it to be certified, 
and then he went with it to the Federal Trust Company, a banking corpo- 
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ration, and had an interview with the president, with whom he had been 
acquainted for many years, and introduced to him a companion, as the 
James J. Brown named in the check. The check bore the indorsement 
44 James J. Brown,” and Moore also indorsed it, and it was cashed by the 
trust company. In due time it was transmitted to the defendant through 
the clearing-house, and was paid. In fact James J. Brown had deceased 
on December 26, 1899 * nearly nine months before these events occurred, 
and the signatures which purported to be his were forgeries. Moore 
absconded in September, 1902, and these forgeries were discovered not 
long afterwards. * 

The evidence as to all material matters was uncontradicted. The suit 
was brought to recover the amount of the check. 

Upon the admitted facts that the defendant had this money belonging 
to the plaintiff and paid it out upon this check, the burden is upon the 
defendant to show that the payment was to the person named in the check, 
or that the plaintiff was guilty of such negligence in regard to the pay- 
ment as precludes him from recovery. 

The plaintiff did not participate in the acts or conversation attending 
the payment of the check. The uncontradicted testimony shows that, 
from first to last, he dealt with Moore as the attorney of James J. Brown, 
and that Moore at no time represented the plaintiff in any way in the 
transaction. Moore received the check as the representative of Brown, 
and in procuring the payment at the trust company pretended to be acting 
in the interest of Brown, and not in the interest of the plaintiff. James 
J. Brown was represented to the plaintiff as the owner of the real estate 
proposed to be mortgaged, and the plaintiff caused the title to be exam- 
ined, and found it standing in his name, and free from incumbrances. 
He also found that the property was of sufficient value to secure the 
payment of $8,500, for which, according to Moore’s statement, Brown 
wished to mortgage it. He had no reason to doubt that Brown was living, 
and that the note and mortgage duly executed in his name were genuine 
securities. 

It is too plain for question that the James J. Brown named in the 
check was the person whom the record showed to be the owner of the 
real estate described in the mortgage, and that the only payment author- 
ited by the drawer of the check was a payment to him. In that respect 
the facts are different from those in the cases relied on by the defendant, 
in which the dealings were with an impostor who assumed a false name, 
and the check was intended for the person with whom the drawer was 
dealing, while the fraud was in the representation that he was another 
person whose name he assumed. 

It is true that the payee was not then living, and that it was impossi- 
ble to make a payment to him in person; but the death of the payee of 
a check to whom the drawer has sent it, before it reaches its destination, 
does not enlarge the rights of the drawee in regard to payment. Nor 
does his death, unknown to the drawer, before the check is drawn, enlarge 
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the drawee's rights. In such a case the check is either payable to no one, 
or it may be collected by the executor or administrator, according to the 
circumstances attending the making and delivery of it. In this case 
there is nothing to warrant a finding of negligence on the part of the 
plaintiff in not seeking Brown in person, or verifying Moore’s representa- 
tion that he was living. Nor does it appear that Brown’s death affected 
in any way the defendant or the trust company, to induce the payment 
of the check upon the forged indorsement. The fraud could have been 
perpetrated in exactly the same way if Brown had been living. The 
only difference tfould have been that the danger of early discovery would 
have been greater. 

The ordinary rule is well established, that a banker on whom a check 
is drawn must ascertain at his peril the identity of the person named in 
it as payee. It is only when he is misled by some negligence or other 
fault of the drawer, that he can set up his own mistake in this particular 
against the drawer. 

We are of opinion that the plaintiff was guilty of no negligence, in 
connection with the making or payment of the check, that affects his 
right to recover. 

The next question is whether there was evidence of negligence in his 
failure to discover the forgery, or in his failure promptly to notify the 
defendant of his discovery of it, such as estops him from claiming his 
deposit. This check was returned to him with his pass-book, at the be- 
ginning of the next month after it was made, and its payment appeared 
to be regular. He did not know Brown's signature, and he had no 
responsibility as to the ascertainment of the identity of the person to 
whom the payment was made. It was the duty of the defendant to do 
that. He had every reason to suppose that the payment was to the James 
J. Brown for whom the check was intended. As the transaction was for 
a client to whom the note and mortgage belonged, he had no reason to 
consider the subject further. We understand that the interest was regu- 
larly paid until Moore absconded. Until then the mortgage was supposed 
to be good. 

We have no doubt that, on the return of his pass-book with his checks, 
it was his duty to do what a reasonable person would be expected to do, 
in the examination of his account to see whether it was correct. If there 
was anything to put him on inquiry as to the identity of the persons to 
whom payments had been made, it would be his duty to investigate the 
subject. But we have been referred to no case in which it is held that 
this dut£ requires a depositor, in a case like the present, in which there 
is no reason to suspect payments to wrong persons, to make an investiga- 
tion to see whether the indorsements of the payees are forgeries. It has 
been held in some cases that his duty does not require it. 

We are of opinion that there was no such negligence of the plaintiff 
in failing to discover the forgery as to estop him from maintaining this 
action. 
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There remains the question whether his failure to inform the defend- 
ant of the forgery immediately after his discovery of it should bar him. 
According to the testimony of the defendant’s president, the bank first 
received notice that the check was not properly indorsed, late in the 
autumn of 1902. The testimony, as to the discovery of the forgery by 
the plaintiff, was that he first heard of the death of James J. Brown 
about October 1, 1902, and the plaintiff testified that he notified the 
defendant that the signature of Brown was not genuine on the very day 
that he discovered it. There was no evidence tending to show that the 
defendant suffered any loss from the failure of the plaintiff to notify 
it earlier than he did. Moore had absconded a considerable time before 
the discovery of the forgery, and his whereabouts have not since been 
known. If there was any delay in giving information, after the plaintiff 
obtained such knowledge as to warrant him in making a claim on the 
defendant, there is no good ground for conjecture even that the defend- 
ant’s position was changed on account of it. Without showing some 
injury by reason of the delay, the defendant cannot use it as an estoppel 
against the plaintiff. There was no evidence of such negligence of the 
plaintiff after the discovery of the forgery as to prevent his recovery. 



ORDER ASSIGNING SALARY— BANKRUPTCY. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, January 5, 1906. 

MITCHELL V. LELAND. 

The defendant owed the plaintiff $105, and being in the employment 
of the city of Boston gave to the plaintiff an order dated June 30, 1902, 
addressed to the city treasurer of Boston, signed by the defendant and 
reading as follows: 

“Please pay to Mr. B. R. Mitchell amount of salary due me for the 
month of August, 1902, as per ferry division payroll, the same amounting 
to one hundred sixteen 67-100 dollars and oblige yours very respectfully.” 

Before the time arrived for paying the order the defendant went into 
bankruptcy and received a discharge from his debts. After bankruptcy 
and about August 20, 1902, the plaintiff filed the order with the city treas- 
urer and after the bankruptcy proceedings had been finished the plaintiff 
brought suit on the order and trusteed the city of Boston. 

The court held that the defendant’s discharge in bankruptcy was a bar 
to the suit, saying: 

“It may be granted, as argued by the plaintiff, that this order was an 
absolute transfer to him of the defendant’s salary for the month of 
August, 1902, and that although the principal obligation of one hundred 
and five dollars can no longer be enforced against the defendant, yet the 
plaintiff retains his security, and may enforce that for the collection of his 
debt. It may be accordingly that the plaintiff could compel the City of 
Boston to pay him the amount of this order. But he cannot hold the 
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defendant personally liable as the drawer of the order given before the 
bankruptcy proceedings were begun; for that is one of the obligations 
which are barred by his discharge. Moch v. Market Street National Bank, 
107 Fed. Rep. 897; U. S. Bankruptcy Act of 1898, s. 6S. And the plaintiff 
does not contend, nor is there any evidence, that the non-payment of the 
order was caused by any false, fraudulent or tortious acts of the defend- 
ant. * * * It was not claimed at the trial, and has not been argued, 

that the defendant, before the suit was brought, had himself received the 
amount of this order from the city.” 



JOINT NOTE OF HUSBAND AND WIFE— MORTGAGE OF 
WIFE’S REAL ESTATE TO SECURE HUSBAND’S DEBT . 

BROWNE, ADMR., V. BIXBY ET AL, EXR8. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, January 2, 1906. 

Husband and wife executed a joint note for $8,000, loaned by the 
Georgetown Savings Bank to the husband, and as security executed a 
mortgage upon real estate of the wife. Both having died, the legal repre- 
sentative of the wife seeks to compel the legal representative of the hus- 
band to execute her property and relieve her estate from liability by 
paying the note. The defence interposed was that the contract sought 
to be enforced was one between husband and wife, which neither a court 
of law, nor equity would enforce. 

But the court held otherwise in the following words: 

“The foundation of the suit is not a contract made by the husband 
with his wife, but the application of a familiar law of suretyship, which 
gives a surety a right, as between him and his principal, to be reimbursed 
for his payments and relieved from liability for outstanding debts by the 
principal who is primarily liable for them. The relation of husband and 
wife, existing between the principal and the surety, does not prevent the 
enforcement of this general rule. * * * In Robinson v. Gee, 1 Ves. 

Sr., 252, Lord Hardwicke said, 'It is a common case for a wife to join in 
a mortgage of her inheritance for a debt of her husband. After her 
husband's death, she is entitled to have her real estate exonerated out of 
the personal and real assets of her husband, the court considering her 
estate only as a surety for his debt.* This dictum has become generally 
recognized law, both in England and America.” 



BROKER— COMMISSION— SALE OF MORTGAGE NOTE NOT 
SATISFACTORY TO PURCHASER . 

WIGGIN V. HOLBROOK ET AL, TRS. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, January 6, 1906. 

The plaintiff, a broker, brought suit to recover a commission for the 
sale of a note and mortgage belonging to the defendants. The sale was 
not consummated because the security was not legally satisfactory to the 
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attorney of the purchaser. The mortgage and note were given by the 
Boston Catholic Cemetery Association. 

The plaintiff claimed that the defendants impliedly warranted the 
mortgage to be enforcible, so as to make a perfect title to the property. 
The court however held that no such warranty was implied, that the plain- 
tiff “undertook to sell a note and mortgage made by a cemetery associa- 
tion, and unless he found a purchaser who was ready to take the mortgage 
notwithstanding the character of the mortgagor, he did not earn his com- 
mission.” 

CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT PAYABLE TO TRUSTEE— NE- 
GOTIABILITY— NOTICE OF TRUST. 

LORD V. BROWN ET AL, AND FIR8T NATIONAL BANK OF NA8HVILLE, APPT8. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee, March 81, 1905. 

The question how far purchasers in good faith of certificates of de- 
posit are bound by words indicating a trust relation contained in the 
certificate of deposit is treated in this case. There were two certificates 
reading as follows: 

Chattanooga Savings Bank. 

No. 18,704. Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 7, 1902. 

C. N. Woodworth, trustee, has deposited in this bank $994.97, payable 
to the order of same, twelve months after date, with interest to maturity 
only at the rate of 4% per cent, per annum, upon the return of this certif- 
icate properly indorsed. Not subject to check. 

R. W. Barr, Cashier. 

Chattanooga Savings Bank. 

No. 18,704. Chattanooga, Tenn., March 21, 1908. 

C. N. Woodworth, trustee for Betty Ford, has deposited in this bank 
thirteen hundred and seventy-five & 55-100 dollars ($1,875.55), payable 
to the order of same twelve months after date, with interest to maturity 
only at the rate of 4^ per cent, per annum upon the return of this certif- 
icate properly indorsed. Not subject to check. 

R. W. .Barr, Cashier. 

The trustee transferred these certificates before due for a gambling 
debt and April 25, 1908, the First National Bank bought them for cash 
from one of their regular customers, not noticing that they were not due, 
and immediately forwarded them for collection to Chattanooga. In the 
meantime the trustee telegraphed the Savings Bank not to pay them, and 
thereupon the beneficiary of the trust obtained an injunction to restrain 
payment to the First National Bank. 

Upon these facts the court held that the National Bank was put upon 
inquiry to ascertain whether the certificates were being properly trans- 
ferred, for notice of the trust appeared in both certificates. 
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The case arose under the “negotiable instrument law,” containing this 
provison: “To constitute notice of an infirmity in the instrument or defect 
in the title of the person negotiating the same, the person to whom it is 
negotiated must have had actual knowledge of the infirmity or defect, or 
knowledge of such facts that his action in taking the instrument amounted 
to bad faith.” Acts 1899, chap. 94, p- 150. 

And the matter of notice was treated by the court as follows: 

“Authorities sustain our position that the word ‘trustee* in an indorse- 
ment of this character is express notice to a a purchaser that there is a 
cestui que trust or beneficiary, and that his rights may not be sacrificed 
by the trustee in the sale or pledge of the note for his own benefit; in 
other words, our holding distinctly is that such an indorsement is actual 
knowledge to the purchaser of such paper, within the meaning of s. 56 
of the negotiable instrument law, supra . 

“Now it is very true, as said by Mr. Perry in his work on Trusts 
(vol. 1, s. 225) : ‘The mere fact that the word trustee is on the face of 
the securities cannot put a purchaser to any inquiry beyond ascertaining 
whether the trustee has power to vary the securities. If he has such 
power, a purchaser in good faith will be protected, although the trustee 
use the money for his private purposes. But if a purchaser takes securi- 
ties from a trustee with the word trustee upon their face, in payment of a 
private debt due from the trustee, the sale may be avoided by the cestui 
que trust, or the purchaser may be held as a trustee/ 

“As stated in Tradesmen’s Nat. Bank v. Looney, 99 Tenn. 278, 88 
L. R. A. 887, 68 Am. St. Rep. 880, 42 S. W. 149, the rule is that he 
who takes a security from a trustee with the fiduciary character dis- 
played upon its face is bound to inquire of his right to dispose of it; 
but if, upon inquiry, it is found that there is no restriction upon the 
trustee’s power of disposition, or, it may be added, there is nothing in 
the nature of the transaction to indicate any abuse of his trust, then the 
title of a purchaser in good faith for value and before maturity will be 
protected. 

“It appears that our negotiable instrument law is a substantial repro- 
duction of a similar law enacted by the state of New York in the year 
1896. In the year 1908, with that law on the statute books, the court 
of appeals of New York decided the case of Cohnfeld v. Tanenbaum, 
176 N. Y. 126, 98 Am. St. Rep. 658, 68 N. E. 141. The court said, in 
the midst of the opinion, that the signature to the check, ‘Isidore Cohn- 
feld, Guardian,’ gave the defendant notice that presumptively the funds 
being paid to him were not those either of the Cohnfeld Manufacturing 
Company or of Isidore Cohnfeld personally, and he was put upon in- 
quiry to ascertain the authority of Cohnfeld to apply the money in pay- 
ment of the company’s debts. This proposition is conceded by both the 
courts below. Had he made the inquiry, he would have learned the 
facts which have already been stated. He is therefore chargeable with 
all that those facts import, or which is fairly to be inferred from them. 
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“Again, in West Virginia, where a negotiable instrument law similar 
to our own prevails, the supreme court of that state held, in the case of 
Hazeltine v. Keenan, 54 W. Va. 600, 102 Am. St. Rep. 955, 46 S. E. 
609> that a negotiable note, payable on its face to a payee, with the 
word ‘attorney* suffixed to his name, indicates an interest in other parties, 
and puts the purchaser upon inquiry as to their rights and the right of 
the payee to sell the note. 

“In addition to all this, the certificates show on their face that they 
bear interest to maturity only at the rate of 4^£> per cent, per a nn u m , 
and further, that they are not subject to check, but are interest-bearing 
certificates of deposit; one of them having almost twelve months to run 
and the other six months at the time they were transferred. It is admitted 
by the officers of the First National Bank that they overlooked this fact 
when they bought these certificates for cash, but we agree with the court 
of chancery appeals that the fact that the bank overlooked these things 
will not relieve them of responsibility as to any notice the paper itself 
gives. 

“All these facts disclosed on the face of the paper, including the 
express indorsement of C. N. Woodworth, Trustee, etc., gave actual 
notice to the bank that this paper represented a trust fund, and obliged 
the bank to inquire into the right of the trustee to dispose of it. If the 
bank had made such inquiry, it could easily have ascertained that the 
paper had been embezzled and the money lost in a gambling transaction 
by the trustee; and further, the bank would have discovered that, before 
the paper had been purchased by it, all right and authority of' the trustee 
to act had been withdrawn. 

“We are therefore of opinion that the indorsements and recitals of 
these certificates communicated actual knowledge to the bank that they 
represented a trust fund, and, even under the negotiable instrument act, 
no title was acquired by the bank to the paper." 



PRINCIPAL AND SURETY— TREASURER’S BOND— FAILURE 
TO DISCLOSE PRIOR DEFALCATION. 

WATERTOWN 8A VINOS BANK V. MATTOON ET AL. 

Supreme Court of Connecticut, December 15, 1905. 

In an action brought by a bank against its treasurer and the sureties 
on his official bond, the question arose whether the directors of the bank 
were under any duty to disclose to the sureties before they obligated them- 
selves, the fact that the treasurer had prior to that time embezzled funds 
of the bank. 

The bond was in the ordinary form of fidelity bond, $10,000 in 
amount, payable to the bank, and had been approved by the directors, 
and had been given in pursuance of a law of the state, requiring the 
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treasurer of every savings bank to give a bond; payable to the bank; to 
the satisfaction and acceptance of the directors. 

The court held the sureties liable; saying: “The only duty imposed 

by statute upon the directors with reference to the treasurer's bond was 
the duty of accepting or rejecting it. As agents of the bank they had 
no power, and were not required, to do more, and from the admitted 
facts in this case it does not appear that in performing that duty the 
directors, as agents of the bank, were under the further duty of disclos- 
ing to the sureties the prior defalcation of the treasurer. * * * 

There is nothing in the answer to show that the sureties signed the bond 
at the request of the directors, or in the presence of the directors, or that 
the sureties applied to the directors for any information concerning the 
character or conduct of Mattoon. In short, there is nothing to show 
that the directors knew anything about the bond or the sureties thereon 
until it was presented to them for acceptance. It does not appear that 
the directors had any opportunity to disclose until after the bond was 
executed and delivered to the bank. The only facts alleged are (1) that 
the directors, at the time they accepted the bond, knew of the prior de- 
falcation; (2) that the sureties, when they signed the bond, were ignorant 
of such defalcation; (8) that the directors did not inform the sureties 
of such defalcation. We think the facts alleged in the answer fail to 
show that the relation of the parties to each other was such as to make 
it either the legal or the equitable duty of the directors to disclose to the 
sureties the prior defalcation, and that upon the admitted facts in this 
case the failure to disclose such defalcation was not a fraudulent con- 
cealment." 



WIFE AS ACCOMMODATION INDORSER FOR HUSBAND. 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK V. KELLOGG. 

Court of Appeals of New York, November 21, 1905. 

A note signed by the husband and dated at New York city was in- 
dorsed by the wife in New Jersey, the law of which latter state provided 
that the wife should not be liable, she being an accommodation indorser. 
The indorsement was in blank, and the law of New York authorized a 
married woman to contract, even with her husband, the same as if she 
were unmarried. 

The court held that inasmuch as the bank “purchased the note for 
value before maturity, without notice of anything to put it on inquiry 
and in reliance upon the fact that it was dated and made payable in the 
State of New York, with nothing on the face of either the note or the 
indorsement to suggest that the contract was made in the State of New 
Jersey," the wife was estopped from denying that her indorsement was 
a New York contract, and hence was liable thereon. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 

PROMISSORY NOTE — COLLATERAL PROCEEDS OF — SUS- 
PENSE ACCOUNT— CREDITOR— RIGHT OF TO APPRO- 
PRIATE-INTENTION OF DEBTOR — SET-OFF— CON- 
CEALMENT — FUNDS EAR-MARKED FOR SPECIFIC 
USE— PRINCIPAL AND SURETY — DIRECTIONS. 

MILNE V8. YORKSHIRE GUARANTEE AND SECURITIES CORPORATION, LIMITED. 

(11 British Columbia Reports, page 402). 

Statement of Facts: K. made and gave R. Bros, four promissory 

notes of $2,500 each, with interest at twelve per cent. R. Bros, obtained 
the indorsement of M. to these notes, discounted them with the defendant 
company and deposited as collateral security for the payment of the 
notes 500 shares of the capital stock of the Vancouver Gas Company. 
Subsequently, R. Bros, obtained a second loan on two other promissory 
notes, to which K. was also a party, and as security deposited 500 addi- 
tional shares of the Vancouver Gas Company. M. was not connected 
with this loan, nor the security deposited in respect of it, although he 
claimed to be entitled to the benefit of the security. 

The defendant company signed judgment against K. for $10,634.23 
in respect of the first four notes; and also took judgment against him 
for $21,000 in respect of the second loan. Following on this the defend- 
ant company signed judgment against R. Bros, for $21,180.23; but M. 
for himself obtained a four months' extension of time by depositing 250 
additional shares of the Vancouver Gas Company. 

Before the judgment in the action, the subject of this appeal was 
given, the defendant company received dividends on the first 500 shares 
deposited, $2,657.80, and in respect of the 250 shares deposited by M., 
$1,328.90, both of which sums were placed to the credit of the K. M. 
account. The defendant company als 9 received a dividend in respect of 
the 500 shares deposited bv R. Bros, for the second loan, but this was 
not credited to the K. M. account. 

M., who was president of the gas company, got his wife to purchase 
the whole 1,250 shares for $8,000, which amount M. contended “was to be 
placed to his credit until the notes of K. were relieved or paid." This 
sum was carried in a suspense account to the credit of M. from Decem- 
ber, 1894, to October, 1901. In October, 1901, the defendant company 
transferred this sum of $8,000 from M.’s account and placed three-fifths 
of this amount to the credit of the said four notes, and two-fifths to the 
credit of the notes of R. Bros. 

In February, 1900, the defendant company agreed to receive from 
K. or his nominee the sum of $15,000, in consideration of which the 
company was to assign to him or his nominee the above-mentioned judg- 
ments of $10,634.23 and $21,180.23, together with certain securities 
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(mortgages) held by the company. This money arrived in August, 1900, 
but the defendant company did not reach a final settlement with K.'s 
nominees, C. & S., until November, 1901. 

In the meantime, they had an action pending against M. for a settle- 
ment, but abandoned the proceedings; and M. brought this action for a 
declaration that he had been discharged from liability to the defendant 
company as surety for or as indorser of the said four notes; for an ac- 
count of what had been received by the defendant company in respect 
of the securities deposited by him with them under the circumstances 
above set out; and for payment of the amount so found. 

Judgment (Irving, Martin, JJ., Duff, J., dissenting): There 

is a conflict of testimony as to what the arrangement arrived at was, but 
it is certain that the total amount received was carried to a suspense ac- 
count in the books of the bank and ear-marked with Dr. Milne's name. 

Mr. Farrell, the manager of the bank, says: “The reason that I kept 
it there (i. e., to the credit of a suspense account) was that it was hoped 
and believed that Keith would pay the full amount, and in that case 
Milne would be entitled to his proportion of the 1,250 shares back, and 
the balance would be applied to Rands' other loan," referring to the 
December loan. 

Dr. Milne argues that because it was placed to his credit in the books 
of the company, he is entitled to have it regarded as a payment of $8,000 
made by him on account of the Milne-Keith notes, regardless of the fact 
that 500 shares were deposited as security for a loan with which he was 
in no way concerned. 

Generally, when a creditor turns securities into money, the indebted- 
ness is reduced the moment the money comes into the creditor's hands. 
In fact, it is a payment by the debtor (or his surety) on account, but the 
creditor and the surety may agree that instead of the money being at 
once appropriated to the reduction of the debt, it shall be placed to the 
credit of a suspense account. 

After the bank had deposited the money to the credit of the suspense 
account it was open to them, whenever they deemed it prudent or proper 
to appropriate it to the payment of the principal debt. They had the 
matter in their own hands. That was their object in converting the 
shares into cash. As soon as they made the appropriation it would op- 
erate as a payment on account. It seems to me absurd to suppose that 
the bank, having power to sell the shares. for cash at any minute, would 
agree to give up their right to appropriate the moneys substituted for the 
shares for an indefinite period. The transaction of December 81, 189*, 
amounted to this, and nothing more — the bank promised that they would 
hold the sum of money, $4,800, substituted for 750 shares in lieu of the 
shares, on the same terms and conditions upon which the shares had been 
held. 

On October 31, 1901, the bank exercised their right of appropriation 
by crediting the Milne-Keith account with $4,800, the proceeds of 750 
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shares. The sum of $8,200, the proceeds of 500 shares deposited in 
December, was credited to the December loan account. Down to that 
day, therefore, if Keith had tendered to them the entire amount due for 
the Milne notes, the bank would have been justified in taking from him 
the full amount and returning to Milne his $4,800; but after that date 
all they were in a position to demand from Keith was the balance after 
giving credit for this $4,800, the appropriation, as I have already said, 
operating as a payment on account. 

In March, 1901, at an interview between Dr. Milne and the officials 
of the* bank, a statement was handed to Milne. I am rather inclined to 
the opinion that the handing of this account in itself amounted to an ap- 
propriation of the $4,800 as of that date, but as nothing turns on that 
point, I shall accept the date of appropriation found by the Registrar. 

In November, 1901, the bank assigned to Keith’s nominees their two 
judgments and all debts owed by Keith to the bank together with all col- 
lateral security. These nominees, in paying the $15,000, made no appro- 
priation of it to any particular account. It was contended for Dr. Milne 
that one-third of this sum should have been assigned on the Milne-Keith 
account; but in our judgment, in the absence of any appropriation by the 
debtor, the right of appropriation is with the creditor, and the bank were 
justified in applying the money as they did. 

It was argued before us that the facts established that the debtor 
himself (Keith) has satisfied the debt and that the assignment to his 
nominees was a release of all liability. It is not a release in form, and 
if the bank had been asked to execute a release, terms reserving their 
lights against Milne might have been inserted or a greater sum demand- 
ed. In my opinion we must regard an assignment to these friendly cred- 
itors exactly in the same way as we would an assignment to strangers, 
and Milne’s position is not in any way affected by this assignment. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions in Bonking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be ot sufficient general inter* 
•at to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be promptly sent 
by mail. 



NOTE PAYABLE AT BANK. 

Traverse City, Mich., February 3, 1906. 

Editor Bankers * Magazine : 

Sir: Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, section 89* making an 
instrument payable at a bank equivalent to an order to the bank to pay 
the same for the account of the principal debtor thereon, is a bank re- 
quired to charge such an item promptly upon opening of business in the 
morning, provided the paper is in its files, either as a collection or bill 
receivable at the opening of business that day; or would the bank be 
justified in holding the paper until the close of business, perhaps paying 
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the checks of maker of the note during the day, to an amount reducing 
his balance below amount of the note? 

If an order from maker of note not to pay the paper in question 
should come in during the day and before note was charged, would the 
bank be bound by the order? What would the bank’s duty be in a case 
where there were several notes against B in the bank’s files at the open- 
ing of business on a given date, each payable at the bank that day, ag- 
gregating an amount greater than B’s balance in bank but of such 
amounts that one or more of them separately were less than the credit 
balance? C. A. Hammond, Cashier. 

Answers . — While a note made payable at a bank is equivalent to an 
order to the bank to pay the same for the account of the maker, this 
does not impose any liability upon the bank so far as the holder is con- 
cerned ; but the liability of the bank is to its customer alone. Towards the 
holder of a note, the situation of the bank is precisely the same as towards 
the holder of a check, to whom it is not liable “unless and until it accepts 
or certifies the check.” If, therefore, a number of checks and notes are 
presented at the same time, as, for example, through the mails or through 
the clearing-house, the bank itself would have to select which it would 
pay, and which it would return. In this matter the bank would be en- 
titled to use its own judgment, and the customer would not be heard to 
say that it should have paid other checks or notes instead, since the neces- 
sity for returning any was caused by his own fault in overdrawing his 
account. If notes or checks are presented at different times during the 
day, perhaps the better course, unless exceptional circumstances exist, is 
for the bank to pay the notes and checks in the order of time in which 
they are presented. But since the failure of the bank to pay would be 
imputable to the wrongful act of the customer, we do not see how the 
bank would incur any liability, even if it were to pay in a different 
order. 



OVERDRAFTS-RECOVERY BY BANK. 

Cannon Falls, Minn., February 16, 1906. 
Editor Bankers * Magazine :• 

Sir: Can you refer me to any decision regarding overdrafts? I 

have understood that about two years ago a decision was made by some 
court in which they were found to be uncollectible by a bank. I am not 
familiar with the conditions under which the overdraft was made. I 
would like very much if you could locate the decision, and would thank 
you in advance. Cliff W. Gress, Cashier . 

Answer . — We do not recall the decision referred to in the above in- 
quiry. If the bank was unable to recover upon an overdraft, this must 
have been because of the peculiar circumstances of the case, and not 
because of any general principle that a bank may not recover an over- 
draft. Even if an overdraft were regarded as illegal, the customer who 
had received the money could not be heard to set up such a defense. An 
overdraft might render the officer who allowed it liable to the bank for 
the loss so sustained (Lancaster Bank vs. Woodward, 18 Pa. St. 857; 
Minor vs. Mechanics* Bank, 1 Peters, 46; Eichelberger vs. Finley, 7 
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Harr. & Johns. 881 ; Bank of Albany vs. Ten Eyck, 48 N. Y. 805) ; bnt 
a customer would not be allowed to assert that the bank had no right to 
pay the checks which he himself had drawn. 



BILL OF LADING-INDORSEMENT OF SHIPPER. 

New York, March 20, 1906. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine : 

Sir: Where a bill of lading reads, “Received from owners” so much 
merchandise consigned, “order and notify,” what construction is to be 
put on the word owners , and is shipper’s indorsement necessary? 

Clerk. 

Answer. — A bill of lading in the ordinary form, and containing no 
qualifying terms, is prima facie evidence that the consignee is the owner 
of the goods; but where the consignor takes a bill in the form stated in 
the inquiry, this might be held to indicate an intention to retain the title 
in himself. We think, therefore, that the indorsement of the shipper 
would be necessary. 



COUPONS-PROTEST. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., March 1, 1906. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: Will you kindly advise us under your “Replies to Law and 

Banking Questions” whether you consider interest coupons subject to the 
laws of protest? M. O. Thompson, Teller . 

Answer. — Coupons containing negotiable words, when detached from 
the bonds to which they refer, possess the essential attributes of com- 
mercial paper. (Roberts vs. Bolles, 101 U. S. 122; Hartman vs. Green- 
how, 102 U. S. 672; Ketchum vs. County of Duncan, 96 U. S. 659; 
Evertson vs. National Bank, 66 N. Y. 14; Commonwealth vs. Emigrant 
Ind. Sav. Bank, 98 Mass. 12; West vs. First Div. St. Paul, etc. R. R. Co., 
25 Minn. 824.) They then cease to be incidents of the bonds, and be- 
come, in fact, independent claims. (Clark vs. Iowa City, 20 Wallace 
[U. S.] 588; National Exchange Bank vs. Hartford, 8 R. I. 875.) They 
are, therefore, within the terms of any statute authorizing the protest of 
commercial paper. But as they are rather promissory notes, and not 
foreign bills of exchange, formal protest is not absolutely required, 
though, of course, very convenient for the purpose of proving demand of 
payment and dishonor. If they are indorsed, notice of dishonor should 
be given to the indorser as in the case of a promissory note. 



PROMISSORY NOTE— NEGOTIABILITY. 

Keeseville, N. Y., February 28, 1906. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: Referring to the note given in the second illustration on page 

127 of the January Magazine, suppose that in place of the words “We 
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promise to pay/’ etc., the wording had been, “the American Construction 
Company promises/* etc., “order of itself/* then signed and endorsed by 
the Construction Company, and also by S. S. Spencer, and credited to 
the account of the American Construction Company, and the proceeds 
used in the company’s business ; would this have affected the negotiability 
of the note? C. M. Hopkins. 

Answer . — The note referred to was not “non-negotiable” in the techni- 
cal sense of the term; but as it appeared upon its face to have been drawn 
by the payee himself, this was notice to any person dealing with it that 
if it was used for his individual benefit it could not be enforced against 
the corporation. But if the note had been discounted for the benefit of 
the corporation, and the proceeds placed to its credit, and used in its 
business, the corporation would not be heard to say that the officer had 
no authority to make it; for by accepting the benefits, the corporation 
ratifies the acts of its officer. And this would be so whether the note was 
in the form given in our January issue, or in the form supposed by our 
correspondent. 



CHECK-TIME OF PAYMENT. 

Lewiston, Mont., March 3, 1906. 

Editor Bankers ’ Magazine: 

Sir: A check signed by A, payable to the order of B, for $500, dated 
April 1 , 1906, was drawn on January 9, 1906, and on that day was 
marked, “Certified, January 9, 1906. Good when properly endorsed." 
B deposits the check in his bank in February. The latter bank presents 
it to the bank on which the check is drawn for payment. This bank re- 
fuses it, alleging that the check was not due until April 1. Query: Does 
the endorsement of certification make the check payable immediately? 

H. Yaeger, Assistant Cashier . 

Answer . — We do not think that the certification would make the instru- 
ment payable immediately. The situation would be the same as if a 
draft drawn and delivered on January 9> but made payable on April 1, 
were accepted before the date fixed for payment. The certification would 
not alter the original terms of the check, any more than would an ac- 
ceptance of a draft. 



GUARANTY OF DRAFT BY BANK. 

Pierce City, Mo., March IS, 1906. 

Editor Bankers ’ Magazine : 

Sir: We received the following telegram: “Will honor R. F. George, 
secretary, draft for $785 drawn on B. B. Sc Co. for car of 600 crates 
berries, with bill of lading attached. Bank of B. D.” If A. B. Sc Co. 
refused to pay draft, cou\d we hold the Bank of B. D. 

Subscriber. 
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Answer . — As the telegram refers to a draft to be drawn on A. B. & 
Co., and not on the bank itself, it could not be regarded as an acceptance, 
and the question of liability would depend upon all the circumstances of 
the case, and not merely upon the paper itself. If, for example, A. B. 
& Co. had deposited money with the bank to pay the draft, then no doubt 
the bank would be liable; but if the transaction amounted to no more 
than a guaranty, then there would be no liability; for it is no part of 
the business of a bank to guaranty the payment of drafts to be drawn 
by a third person upon one of its customers. (Nat. Bank of Brunswick 
vs. Sixth Nat. Bank, Bankers’ Magazine, Jan., 1906, p. 68.), In the 
case cited, the Sixth National Bank of Philadelphia wrote the National 
Bank of Brunswick, Ga., as follows: “We will accept drafts drawn on 

J. F. Ellenberg by Brown & Co. for watermelons and cantaloupes, 
melons not to exceed $100 per car, and cantaloupes not to exceed $500 
per car, bills of lading attached, until further notice.” The court held 
that under the facts the letter amounted to a guaranty, and that, there- 
fore, the contract was not binding on the bank. The court said: “We 

are of opinion that the liability of the defendant bank was that of guar- 
antor and not as purchaser of the drafts. It is conceded by the plaintiff 
‘that the weight of authority is in favor of the position that a national 
bank has no power or authority to become a mere accommodation in- 
dorser or guarantor of the payment of the debt of another without bene 
fit to itself.' So far as we are advised, the question has not been deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United States, but the inferior courts 
of that jurisdiction have uniformly put this construction on the powers 
of a bank chartered under the National Banking Act, and as the subject 
is one of Federal origin and of Federal control, we must follow those 
precedents. (Fowler vs. Scully, 72 Pa. 456.) We therefore hold that 
the contract on which this suit was brought was ultra vires the defendant 
bank, and that the court erred in entering judgment for the plaintiff.” 



DISCOUNT ON NINETY-DAY NOTE-USURY. 

Asheville, N. C., March 17, 1906. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: 

Sir: The universal custom of banks seems to be to charge discount 

for one-fourth year on a note drawn for ninety days. Is this usury in 
North Carolina? I have not been able to find any case ruling on the 
point. Cashier. 

Answer . — It has been held in North Carolina, in accordance with the 
decisions elsewhere, that the taking in advance of interest at the highest 
rate allowed, in accordance with the general practice of banks, is not 
usury (State Bank vs. Hunter, 1 Dev. L. 100); and while we find no 
decision directly in point, we conceive that a similar rule would apply 
to the custom of banks (See Pool vs. White, 175 Pa. St. 459), adopted 
merely for convenience, of computing interest at thirty days to the 
month and twelve months to the year. 
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CHECK— SECOND PRESENTATION. 

Liberty, N. Y., March 20, 1906. 

Editor Bankers * Magazine : 

Sir: Kindly answer the following questions. A check of John Smith 
for $50 is presented, and the account not being good, is protested and 
returned. A week later the same check is again presented. The account 
is now good. Have we any right to charge it to his account, or should 
we return it? If the account is not good should we protest it again or 
return it without protest? H. C. Baldwin, Cashier. 

Answer . — If the drawer’s balance is sufficient to pay the check when 
presented a second time, there is no reason why it should not be paid; 
for the authority to pay will continue until revoked by the drawer. But 
when the instrument has once been dishonored and the parties thereto 
duly charged by protest and notice, there is no necessity for again pro- 
testing it when dishonored a second time. 



HOPELESSLY OLD-FASHIONED. 

T HE “Xew York Sun” comments as follows on a recent address of 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives : 

“It may be considered an impertinence on the part of the Hon. Joseph 
G. Cannon, the Danville hero of homespun, to intrude his views on gov- 
ernment at a time when the direction of affairs has been assumed volun- 
tarily by so many statesmen-publicists unhampered by age, experience 
and facts. Yet Mr. Cannon journeyed from the Potomac to the Schuyl- 
kill and under the protection of the Union League Club dared to say a 
word. This is a fair sample of the hopelessly old-fashioned, common- 
place, hardheaded views he expressed: 

‘In my judgment, the danger now to us is not the weakening of 
the Federal Government but rather the failure of the forty-five sovereign 
states to exercise, respectively, their function, their jurisdiction, touching 
all matters not granted to the Federal Government. This danger does 
not come from the desire of the Federal Government to grasp power not 
conferred by the Constitution, but rather from the desire of the citizens 
of the respective states to cast upon the Federal Government th$ re- 
sponsibility and duty that they should perform.’ 

One trouble with Mr. Cannon, who is only seventy and has been in 
Congress only sixteen terms, is that he lacks imagination. He is able to 
see only the hard facts of a situation. He cannot brush them aside, 
ignore them or distort them from their true relations with other facts. 
In addition to this he is restrained and bound by a pretty comprehensive 
and accurate knowledge of the Constitution and the history of the United 
States. He is further handicapped by the habit of logical thinking. 
When these disadvantages are taken into consideration, the peculiar no- 
tions that Uncle Joe Cannon has about the Governments under which 
we live can be easily understood.’’ 
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THE SOUTH’S GROWING WEALTH. 

(FROM "MANUFACTURERS' RECORD." BALTIMORE.] 



W ITH a population 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 less than the population 
of the whole country in I860, the wealth of the fourteen South- 
ern States is now greater than the wealth of the whole country 
in I860. Authoritative figures compiled by the “Manufacturers' Record*' 
show that the assessed property values in the South in the year just 
closed were $6,648,000,000. These may be safely estimated as repre- 
senting true values of $16,620,000,000. Such a fact is not surprising to 
anyone who has studied recent Southern development. It was recently 
shown through letters in the “Manufacturers’ Record** received from bank- 
ers in the cotton belt that the true value of farm lands in their section 
had increased by about $1,000,000,000 during the past two years. That 
this enhancement is beginning to be effective in swelling assessed values 
was apparent a year ago. It becomes more apparent in the figures of the 
assessed valuation of property in the fourteen Southern States in 1905, 
which, through the friendly co-operation of the Governors and other 
officials of the states, the “Manufacturers’ Record” presents in the fol- 
lowing table, furnishing a basis for comparison of 1905, 1904 and 1900: 





1900. 


1904. 


1906. 


Alabama 


$270,408,432 


$322,878,793 


$344,224,221 


Arkansas 


201,008.783 


261,377,180 


•270,000,000 


Florida 


96,086,964 


116,967,310 


•122,000,000 


Georgia. 


433.323,091 


530,894,755 


577,967,938 


Kentucky 


640.688,240 


767,997,638 


796,771,834 


Louisiana 


276.659.407 


351,018.941 


396,821,157 


Maryland 


616,719.782 


680,743,794 


705,561,456 


Mississippi 


215,766.947 


271.771,757 


284,343,137 


North Carolina . . . 


306.579,715 


442,41S,677 


460,521,670 


South Carolina ... 




210,331,864 


•219,000,000 


Tennessee 


396,363.666 


428,666,262 


445,832,036 


Texas 


914,007,634 


1.082.587.438 


1,139,022,730 


Virginia 


480,425,026 


636,494.820 


554,188,687 


West Virginia .... 


240,634,680 


247.816,028 


332,948.351 


Total 


$5,266,594,044 


$6,246,964,247 


$6,648,203,217 



For three of the states, as noted, the figures are estimated, it is be- 
lieved, below rather than above those which are yet to be officially an- 
nounced. The figures for Mississippi must be read in the light of the 
fact that no assessment of realty has been made since 1902, and the 
value of bank stock had not been assessed in Virginia at the time that the 
"Estimated. 
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figures for that state were compiled. But the approximate total, $6,- 
648,203,217, is an advance of $401,238,970 over the total of $6,246,- 
964,247 in 1904. Between 1900 and 1904 the advance was $980,370,- 
203, or at the rate of about $245,000,000 a year. The advance between 
1890 and 1900 was but $755,668,807, or at the rate of about 
$755,000,000 a year. In the last five years the total increase 
has been $1,381,609,173, or at the rate of about $276,000,000 
a year. The average increase per year between 1900 and 1905 
was more than three times the average increase per year between 1890 
and 1900, and the total increase in the five-year period was $625,940,373 
greater than the total increase in the preceding 10-year period, and was 
equal to more than a half of the increase in the 20-year period between 
1880 and 1900. 

The gratifying advance in Southern wealth since the turn of the 
century is immediately connected with the betterment of the cotton situa- 
tion in that period. The crop of 1899-1900, 9,422,000 bales, followed 
a period of great depression for the cotton-grower, as in the decade be- 
fore 1900 the price of cotton fell to its lowest point since the war, and 
the price of the 1899-1900 crop, with its seed, about $362,000,000, 
marked a turning-point in cotton history and a starting-point for greater 
development in Southern agriculture and greater prosperity for the 
South generally. 

For the hard years had, in bitter experience, impressed upon the 
South the necessity not only to systematize its efforts in making and 
handling the cotton crop, to the end that the crop of this season, 1905- 
1906, with its seed, will bring about $685,000,000, or $300,000,000 more 
than the crop in the season of 1899-1900, but also to direct its energies 
upon other crops. 

As a corn-grower the South is doing well in comparison with the 
whole country. It increased its corn production between 1900 and 1905 
from 476,655,808 bushels to 643,468,897 bushels, or nearly thirty-five 
per cent., while the increase for the whole country was from 2,105,102,- 
516 to 2,707,998,540 bushels, or something more than twenty-eight per 
cent. In 1900 the Southern crop was 22.6 per cent, of the total crop, and 
in 1905 it was nearly twenty-four per cent, of the total. The South’s 
corn crop of 1905 was worth $116,000,000 more than that of 1900. 

The production of hay in the South increased in the five-year period 
from 3,730,053 tons to 4,409,238 tons, or eighteen per cent., and in the 
whole country from 50,110,906 to 60,531,611, or twenty per cent., rather 
a favorable showing for the South, where for a large portion of it there 
is no necessity to make hay or other forage crops. 

The South dominates in the raising of sweet potatoes, the annual out- 
put being valued at between $16,000,000 and $18,000,000. But it is 
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steadily going forward as a producer of Irish potatoes, the increase be- 
tween 1900 and 1905 being from 16,940,410 to 24,599,088 bushels, or 
forty-five per cent., while the increase in the whole country was from 
210,926,897 to 260,741,294 bushels, or not quite twenty-four per cent. 

The aggregate value of the crops of corn, hay and potatoes in the 
South in 1905 was $416,611,448, of which $850,482,290 represented com, 
$49,478,862 hay, and $16,655,796 Irish potatoes. To these should be 
added the values of wheat, $56,299,021; of oats, $26,418,956; of rye, 
$1,550,471; of tobacco, $35,021,641, and of rice, $12,285,884, which will 
bring the total to $548,182,871. In addition, the value of sugar products 
may be safely estimated at $25,000,000, of dairy products at $180,000,- 
000, of poultry products at $150,000,000, of miscellaneous fruits and 
vegetables at $100,000,000, of live-stock and miscellaneous products at 
$155,000,000. The value of all Southern agricultural products in 1905 
may be conservatively estimated, therefore, in round numbers, as follows: 



Cotton with seed $685,000,000 

Corn 350,400,000 

Poultry products 150,000,000 

Dairy products 130,000,000 

Fruits and vegetables .. 100,000,000 

Livestock products 146,000,000 

Wheat 56,300,000 

Hay 40,500,000 

Oats 26,400,000 

Tobacco 35,000,000 

Sugar 25,000,000 

Irish potatoes 16,600,000 

Sweet potatoes 16,500,000 

Rice 12,300,000 

Miscellaneous 10,000,000 



Total $1,808,000,000 



The total, $1,808,000,000, is the farm value of the products sold, 
and with the value of products consumed would approach a total of $2,- 
000,000,000 as the value of the Southern agricultural output last year, 
against $660,000,000 in 1880 and $773,000,000 in 1890. 

It is not surprisng that, with gross returns from farming operations 
of between $1,800,000,000 and $2,000,000,000, the increasing wealth o i 
the South, clearly indicated in the fact that between 1892 and 1903, the 
latest year for which figures are available, deposits in national, state, 
savings and private banks and loan and trust companies in the fourteen 
Southern States increased from $316,000,000 to $708,000,000, or by 
$392,000,000, is already being recorded in an increase in assessed values 
of property in one year of $400,000,000, which, with the usual proportion 
of assessed and true values that has prevailed in recent years, means 
an increase in true values in one year of at least $1,000,000,000. 

Of course, agriculture is by no means the sole source of this increasing 
wealth, as the following figures show: 
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COTTON MILLS. 



Spindles 

Bales consumed 




1900. 

.. 6,407,403 
.. 1,597,112 


1906. 

9,346,701 

2,216,674 




BITUMINOUS COAL. 




Short tons mined 


PIG IRON. 


. .49,046,059 


70,600,000 


Long tons made 


PETROLEUM. 


.. 2,604,671 


2,100,000 


Barrels produced 

Railroad mileage 




.17.000.000 

52.594 


60.000,000 

60,980 



Since 1900 the output of Southern coal mines has increased from 49r 
000,000 to 70,000,000 tons a year, its oil wells have increased their pro- 
duction from 17,000,000 to about 60,000,000 barrels, its furnaces are now 
turning out 3,100,000 tons of pig-iron, against 2,600,000 tons in 1900, and 
its cotton mills, increasing as to their spindles from 6,400,000 to 9,300,- 
000, consumed during the last season 2,215,000 bales, against 1,600,- 
000 bales in 1900. Contributing immensely to the general advance, and 
at the same time consequent upon it, is the extension of railroads. The 
South is now rapidly increasing its railroad construction, and since 1900 
has laid 8,386 miles, making its total mileage 60,980. 

Agriculture, mining, lumbering and manufacturing based upon these 
elemental industries, railroad construction, internal trade and foreign 
commerce added last year to the true wealth of the South at the rate 
of $2,750,000 a day. It would be difficult to give a correct estimate of 
the gross income of the South from all these energies, but with agricul- 
ture yielding at least $1,800,000,000 and manufacturing and mining a 
larger sum, an estimate of $4,000,000,000 as the gross income for 1905 
would not be an exaggeration. 

That the steady increase of Southern earnings was reflected in an 
increase in assessed values of property of about $980,000,000 between 
1900 and 1904 and of $400,000,000 in the past year shows that the 
South is spending its money in improving its condition in all directions. 
The earnings of 1905 will be likewise employed in betterment of farm 
homes within and without, in improving barns, in purchasing up-to-date 
machinery and implements, in making better fencing, in adding to stock, 
in enlarging manufacturing equipment, in constructing new schoolhouses, 
courthouses and other public buildings in city, town and country, in 
building good roads and up-to-date highways in the cities, in installing 
water-works and sewerage systems, in extending railroads and in wide 
diversity of other enterprises, aided materially by Southern financial 
institutions with better facilities than they ever enjoyed before. Manu- 
facturers of many kinds and investors of mind, money or muscle in other 
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parts of the country will surely profit if they avail themselves of these 
opportunities in the South and will participate in an emphasis of the 
truth that the development of the South means the enrichment of the 
nation. 



The Increase in Railway Mileage. 

The growth of the South is probably in no way better illustrated than 
by statistics of the railroad business of that section. Taking the ton- 
mileage of the United States for a period of years, we have the following: 



South Gulf and 

United Atlantic Mississippi 

States. States. Val. States. 

Years. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

18S2 39,902.209.249 1.162,261,688 804.184,392 

1890 79,192,986.125 3,921,778,167 8,618,298,877 

1900 141,162,109,413 10,598.796.262 5.709,612,838 

1904 173,618.762,130 13,964,627,573 7.626,175,159 



Comparing the total for the South during these years with the rest of 
the United States, the figures are as follows: 

United Statee, 
not Including: 

Southern States. South. 



Years. Tons. Tons. 

1882 2.046,445,980 37.255,763,269 

1890 7.640.077,034 71,652,908,091 

1900 16.308.409,100 124,853,700,313 

1904 21,500,802,732 152,022,959,398 



In 1882 the South had less than one-eighteenth as much as the rest 
of the country, in 1890 a fraction over one-tenth, in 1900 a little less 
than one-eighth and in 1904 nearly one-seventh. 

These figures show that while the total mile-tons of the railroads of 
the United States of 1904 was about four and a half times as great as in 
1882, the mile-tons of the South in 1904 was more than ten times as great 
as in 1882. 



BANKING PROFITS IN JAPAN. 

According to a recent issue of “Consular and Trade Reports/' the 
six principal banks of Tokyo and Osaka show fine profits for the last 
half of 1905. The capital of the Mitsui banks is $2,500,000, in addition 
to $8,200,000 reserves, and $180,000 surplus from previous account. 
Their six months' profits were at the rate of thirteen per cent, per annum. 
The Yasuda bank's capital, including reserves, is $1,680,000, on which 
they earned fourteen per cent. The Mitse Bishi bank has $1,572,000 cap- 
ital and reserves, on which they cleared nineteen per cent. The Sumitomo 
bank cleared seventeen per cent, on $1,810,000 capital and reserves. The 
Konoike bank made ten per cent, on its $1,846,000. Finally, the Yama- 
gnchi bank cleared eleven per cent, per annum on $759,000 capital, re- 
serves, and surplus. But it is generally believed that the actual banking 
profits are far greater. 
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BANKING PROSPERITY IN WISCONSIN. 



A N increase of over $12,000,000 in Wisconsin bank deposits during 
the year ending November 9, 1905, is the striking feature shown 
by the eleventh annual report of the Commissioner of Banking in 
that state, and is indicative of a continuance of the remarkable prosperity 
which Wisconsin has enjoyed for a period now covering a series of recent 
years. In exact figures, the increase of the year was $12,242,644.51, of 
which $8,357,984.51 represented state and mutual savings bank deposits, 
and $8,884,600 were deposits in the national banks operating in Wis- 
consin. 

The report of the Commissioner, Marcus C. Bergh, is full of inter- 
est in other respects. The total number of state and savings banks re- 
porting is 390, as against 372 at the corresponding date of 1904. Of 
this number, 388 are state banks and two are mutual savings banks. Dur- 
ing the year there were organized twenty-three new state banks, and five 
state banks went out of existence — one by voluntary liquidation, two by 
entering the national system, and two by consolidation with other banks — 
making a net gain of eighteen. Seven trust companies, having their 
capital paid in full, were doing business in Wisconsin at the time of 
making up the commissioner’s report, and a number of others were in 
process of organization. 

By legislative enactment in 1905, trust, annuity, guaranty, safe-de- 
posit and security companies were placed under the supervision of the 
State Banking Department. Several other amendments to the banking 
laws were made during the year, the principal changes being the require- 
ment of a minimum capitalization of $10,000 for banks in small com- 
munities, in place of the $5,000 minimum previously required ; limiting the 
size of loans to any one party, not to exceed fifty per cent, of the bank’s 
capital and surplus; and requiring banks to pay fees of $25 for filing 
articles of incorporation and $10 for filing amendments to the same. 

The report shows the condition of all banks in the state at the close 
of business November 9, 1905, and of trust companies at the close of 
business December 8, 1905, and contains in an appendix a summary of 
the banking laws of Wisconsin, altogether making a volume of over 500 
pages. 
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PEOPLE’S TRUST COMPANY, BROOKLYN. 



T HE People’s Trust Company, of Brooklyn, moved into its new 
building on Montague street on Monday, March 26. As shown 
by our illustrations, the new building provides unusually complete 
facilities for conducting the large and growing business of the company, 
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and it is as well a handsome addition to Brooklyn’s financial district. 
The material used in the front is marble and granite, while the interior 
is finished in mahogany and Numidian marble, with appropriate grille 
work and other fixtures. The offices of the president and secretary are 




Howard Johnson, 

President People’s Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

at the right and left respectively of the main entrance and are finely 
appointed. Adjoining the secretary’s office is the banking department, 
in the rear of which is the safe deposit department with its great vault 
of thoroughly modern construction. Adjoining is a separate book and 
cash vault for the use of the company. On the right is the trust depart- 
ment with its attractive waiting-room equipped with telephone and other 
conveniences. In the mezzanine story in front are the bookkeepers* 
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quarters and in the basement are the vaults for the storage of bulky 
articles and another banking room used exclusively for the cashing of 
checks for city employes, all of whom are paid by checks on the People’s 
Trust Company. 

All the newest forms of labor-saving devices have been adopted and 
no expense has been spared in making the new building a model of con- 
venience, elegance and security. 

The People’s Trust Company was organized in 1889, William H. 
Murtha being the first president. He was succeeded in 1891 by Felix 
Campbell, who was followed in turn by Edward Johnson, the present 




Main Banking- Room. People’s Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

president, in 1903. Mr. Johnson was the first secretary of the company, 
and was succeeded in that position by Charles A. Boody. Mr. Boody 
joined the company as bookkeeper at its organization and was made 
assistant secretary in 1891, which position he held until his promotion 
to the secretaryship in 1903. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Boody are the only 
members of the active staff who were with the company at the start. 

The other officials are: J. G. Dettmer and Horace J. Morse, vice- 

presidents; Charles L. Schenck, Henry M. Heath, William A. Fischer 
and John T. Williams, assistant secretaries; George W. Wingate, coun- 
el. The trustees are: David A. Boody, Boody, McLellan & Co., bank- 

ers; Amory S. Carhart, retired; William M. Cole, retired; William C. 
Courtney, lawyer; J. G. Dettmer, retired; Charles M. Englis, John 
Englis & Son; William H. Good, lawyer; Edward M. Grout, lawyer; 
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William B. Hill, lawyer; Edward Johnson, president; Solomon W. John- 
son, president American News Co.; James Jourdan, president Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co.; Adrian T. Kiernan, lawyer; W. Eugene Kimball, R. J. 
Kimball & Co., bankers; James McMahon, ex-president Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank; Horace J. Morse, A. M. Kidder & Co., bankers; 
Herbert L. Pratt, Charles Pratt & Co.; Clarence W. Seamans, president 
Union Typewriter Co.; Howard M. Smith, president Brevoort Savings 
Bank; Casimir Tag, President German- American Bank; George P 
Tangeman, retired; J. N. Wallace, president Central Trust Co. of New 
lork; William H. Zeigler, retired. 

The capital of the company was originally $500,000 and the surplus 
$250,000, but the latest statement (January 1, 1906) shows capital of 
$1,000,000, surplus and profits, $1,709,236.96, and deposits, $16,660,- 
962.80. The total assets were $19,436,106.26. 

The People’s Trust Company has three branches — Bedford avenue 
and Halsey street, Clinton and Myrtle avenues, and 47 Washington 
avenue. Regular dividends are now paid by the company at the rate 
of twelve per cent. 



THE BOSTON CLEARING-HOUSE. 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS ORGANIZATION. 

T HE Boston Clearing House was fifty years old March 29th, having 
opened for business on that day in 1856. The first meeting of the 
association was held September 26, 1855, when Franklin Haven 
of the Merchants Bank was elected president and William Thomas of the 
Webster Bank was made secretary. Later a clearing-house committee 
was elected as follows: Andrew F. Hall of the Tremont Bank; Waldo 

Flint, Eagle Bank; Thomas Lamb, New England Bank; A. D. Hodges, 
Washington Bank; p. E. Bates, Bank of Commerce. 

Henry B. Graves was the first manager and twenty-nine banks were 
represented. The membership reached its highest limit of fifty-four 
banks in 1888. The exchanges for the first day were $2,780,000, with 
balances $384,000; and for the first year the exchanges were $1,415,923,- 
239- In 1905 they were $7,655,225,997. The smallest exchanges were 
on May 27, 1862, $1,377,917; the largest exchanges were on May 11, 
1904, $47,074,293. 

These fifty years have 'been filled with interesting occurrences, some 
of which have been extracted from the records by Manager Charles A. 
Ruggles and are presented herewith: 

May 19, 1866. The National City Bank settled without balance. 
They brought in $123,617.37, and carried out $123,617.37, this being the 
only case on record. 

October 27, 189L Continental National Bank gained 28 cents. 
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February 18, 1896. Faneuil Hall National Bank lost 27 cents. 

July 1, 1905. National Shawmut Bank brought in $12,882,505.01. 
Largest gain, $4,088,184.09. 

July 3, 1905. National Shawmut Bank brought in $8,772,799*24. 
Largest loss, $4,384,525.96. 

February 1, 1898. An old-fashioned snowstorm. Everything blocked. 
Clearings made at 11.40 A. M.; settled at 12.50 P. M.; balances paid in 
at 1.15 P. M., and paid out at 2.40 P. M. Some cashiers settled, and 
others delivered packages. All the banks were represented. 

During the suspension of specie payments in the year 1857, it was 
voted to accept bills of the banks in settlement of balances, not exceeding 




Franklin Haven, 

President Boston Clearing-House Association. 



5 per cent, of the capital of each bank — one day’s interest to be charged 
on balances paid in such manner, to be paid by the manager to the credit 
banks. This continued until January, 1858, when specie was demanded, 
and such payments resumed. 

In 1859, Franklin Haven and William Thomas resigned from the 
offices of chairman and secretary, and were succeeded by Daniel Denny 
of the Hamilton Bank and Charles G. Nazro of the North Bank, re- 
spectively. 

April 4, 1862. The Bank of Mutual Redemption withdrew from the 
association at the request of members — the said bank having tendered 
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United States Treasury notes in payment of its balance to the amount of 
$40,000, which was refused. Readmitted January 16, 1863, under the 
rules. 

May 7, 1862. The Suffolk Bank withdrew. Was readmitted Novem- 
ber 17 of the same year. In this case they declined to settle for “foreign 
money” through the clearing-house and proposed to pay in “demand 




Chas. A. Ruogles, 

Manager Boston Clearing-House Association, 



notes,” which the association had voted should not be received on deposit 
by any member. 

April 13, 1869. H. B. Groves succeeded Charles G. Nazro as secre- 
tary. 

April, 1871. James H. Beal was elected chairman. 

April, 1877. N. G. Snelling succeeded H. B. Groves (deceased) as 
manager and secretary. 

April, 1888. James H. Beal resigned as chairman and was succeeded 
by George Ripley. 

April 9* 1900. N. G. Snelling resigned as manager and was suc- 
ceeded by Charles A. Ruggles. 

April, 1902. George Ripley resigned and was succeeded by Franklin 
Haven. 

April 24, 1893. At a special meeting of the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation the following resolution was passed: 

The associated banks of Boston, relying upon the ability and the de- 
termination of the government to maintain gold payments, hereby tender 
to the Secretary of the Treasury one-half of the gold reserve held by 
them, in exchange for legal-tender notes, and the clearing-house com- 
mittee is directed to carry out the terms of this resolution. 
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The result of this resolution was that about $4,000,000 was deposited 
with the Sub-Treasury. 

June 26, 1893. At a special meeting the association appointed a 
committee of six gentlemen: George Ripley as chairman, and F. Haven, 
Jr., Phineas Pierce, John Carr, T. P. Beal and I. T. Burr, with full 
powers to issue loan certificates; the first issue was June 27 and the last 
issue was August 23. Certificates were issued to the amount of $11,695,- 
000 and carried interest at the rate of 7 3-10 per cent. Money ranged 
from 7 3-10 per cent, to 8 per cent, from June 27 to September 20. 
Currency and New York funds were also scarce, the former commanding 
$5 to $40 per thousand, premium; gold, $7.50 to $10, and silver dollars, 
$7.50 per thousand. Also in 1891, $5,600,000 loan certificates were 
issued. 

April 11, 1898. George Ripley, F. B. Sears and D. B. Hallett were 
elected as a committee to supervise the issuing of clearing-house gold cer- 
tificates and to have charge of receiving the gold at the depository. 

April 25, 1898. The first gold certificates were issued. At present 
there are about $3,000,000 outstanding. z 

June 8, 1899. A department was opened for the collection of checks 
on the New England banks. The clearings for the first year were $344,- 
091,965; the clearings for 1905 were $595,133,684. 

March 1, 1904. The Assistant Treasurer of the United States was 
admitted as a member. 

The year 1890. Fifty-four banks had a capital of $51,400,000, and 
deposits amounting to $127,459,900. 

The year 1906. Twenty-two banks had a capital of $26,650,000, 
and deposits amounting to $218,265,000. 

James H. Beal, chairman of the association for seventeen years, was 
president of the Second National Bank from 1857 to 1888, and was 
succeeded by his son, Thomas P. Beal. 

Franklin Haven, first chairman of the association, was president of 
the Merchants National Bank from 1837 to 1884, and was succeeded by 
his son, Franklin Haven, who is the present chairman of the association. 

T. G. Hiler has been connected with the Faneuil Hall National Bank 
since 1851, being their cashier for thirty years. 

Benjamin Pratt Hollis, now conected with the First National Bank, 
entered the service of the Shoe and Leather Dealers Bank in August, 
1857. 

Jesse Osborne has been an employee of the National Shawmut Bank 
for more than fifty years. 

The total transaction of the city and foreign departments since or- 
ganization is $200,520,773,029. 

In 1873 there were but two trust companies with a capital of $600,000, 
only one of them being a bank of deposit, and that had a deposit of 
$ 600 , 000 . 

There are at present nineteen trust companies, having a capital of 
$12,000,000, and deposits of $148,000,000. 

The first printed statement, issued in I860, showed there were forty 
members at that time, having a capital of $36,581,700, and deposits of 
$30,926,000. 
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The clearing-house has been located only on State street — No. 65 for 
twenty-five years; No. 66 for twenty years; and its present location, 
No. 84. 

The present officers of the association are as follows: President, 

Franklin Haven; secretary, Arthur W. Newell; clearing-house committee, 
Alfred L. Ripley, Daniel G. Wing, James P. Stearns, Thomas P. Beal, 
Harold Murdock. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

NOVEL CELEBRATION OF ITS TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

[From the Kansas City Journal, March f, 1906 .] 

T WENTY years ago yesterday the First National Bank of this city 
opened for business in the old Junction building. At a meeting 
of the directors held yesterday it was deemed the appropriate 
thing to declare a twenty per cent, extra dividend in honor of the occa- 
sion. This dividend was declared so as to make the total dividends for 
the twenty years even 200 per cent. Over and above all this the bank 
has on hand 400 per cent, of undivided profits. 




E. F Swinnev, 

President First National Bank. Kansas City. Mo. 

Not alone did the stockholders share in this jubilee anniversary, for 
the fifty -two clerks and employes were not forgotten. Each man who 
bad been with the bank over six months received a present of one per 
cent, of his yearly salary for each year he had been with the bank. For 
instance, if a clerk,, who receives $1,200 per annum, had been with the 
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bank ten years, be received a check for $120. One man got nearly $500. 
This present was regarded by the directors as a reward for faithful ser- 
vice. 

Only one man is with the bank now who was with it when it began 
business, and that man is the negro porter, Richard Allen. Perhaps of 
all the bank's employes this faithful servant was made the most happy 
on this twentieth anniversary. It was learned some time ago that Allen 
had purchased a home at Twenty- fourth and Highland avenue and 
was compelled to place upon it a mortgage of $800. President E. F. 
Swinney had some difficulty in locating the mortgage and more in get- 
ting it last November, as it was owned by an out-of-town person who 
did not wish to give it up until the notes were due. Mr. Swinney wrote 
a personal letter to the holder of the instrument telling of his purpose, 
and the mortgage was then forthcoming. 

The men were not informed of their good fortune until after the 
bank had closed for the day, and then they were all gathered together 
and, with a nice presentation speech from President Swinney, the 
checks were given to them. 

Yesterday was also President Swinney 's nineteenth anniversary, as 
he entered the bank March 1, 1887, as cashier. Only two directors of 
the original ones now remain. They are John F. Richards and J. S. 
Loose. 



HENRY DIMSE ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
NORTHERN NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 

H ENRY DIMSE, for several years cashier of the Citizens' Central 
National Bank, has been elected president of the Northern Na- 
tional Bank, of New York, which has passed under the control 
of Mr. Dimse and the following well-known bankers and others: Ed- 

ward P. Metcalf, president Old National Bank, Providence, Rhode 
Island; Beekman Hunt, vice-president Aetna Indemnity Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; William P. Youngs, treasurer Washington Savings Bank, 
New York; James T. Wood, vice-president Bank of Discount, New 
York; Anthony Stumpf, vice-president North Side Savings Bank, New 
York, and Joseph G. Robin, president of the Bank of Discount and the 
Washington Savings Bank. 

Mr. Dimse, the new president of the Northern National Bank, has 
had wide experience in city banking. For ten years, dating from 1885, 
he was with the Sixth National Bank. He was then for three years 
chief clerk of the department of public works, which position he re- 
signed to become assistant cashier of the Twelfth Ward Bank. Within 
six months he was elected vice-president. In 1901 he was chosen cashier 
of the National Citizens' Bank. This bank absorbed the Ninth National 
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in 1902 and the Central National in 1904, the title after the last-named 
absorption being the Citizens’ Central National Bank, of which Mr. 
Dimse was elected cashier. As a result of these consolidations and the 
energetic policy of the management, in which Mr. Dimse took a promi- 




Hknky Dimse. 

President Northern National Bank, New York. 



rent part, the deposits of the Citizens’ Central National Bank increased 
to about $25,000,000. 

The Northern National Bank was organized in 1902, and has $300,- 
000 capital, $225,000 surplus and profits, and deposits of over $1,000,- 
000. It is the intention of the new management to improve the facilities 
of the bank, and to extend its business both locally and as a correspond- 
ent for out-of-town banks. 

The new president of the Northern National is well fitted by ex- 
perience and individuality to enhance the solid reputation and popularity 
of the bank. 
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NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE U. S. MORTGAGE 
AND TRUST COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

S AMUEL S. CAMPBELL was recently elected vice-president of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Company, of New York, suc- 
ceeding Clark Williams, resigned. Other changes made in the 
officers of the company at the same time were the election of John W. 
Flatten, vice-president, as a director, and the election of S. B. Coit, 
heretofore manager of the company’s municipal bond department, as 
assistant secretary of the company. 




8. 8. Campbell, 

Vice-President C. S. Mortgage and Trust Cc. 
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Mr. Campbell was born at New Brunswick, N. J., about forty years 
-ago. After being educated he took a clerkship in a railway office. In 
1885 he entered the Fifth Avenue Bank as a messenger, and after serv- 
ing in various capacities in that institution, which has become a recog- 
nized training-school for city bankers, he was in 1896 made assistant 
cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank. In 1904, when the cashier 
resigned, on account of impaired health, Mr. Campbell was elected to 
that office, which he has since filled most capably. 

The United States Mortgage and Trust Company is one of the city’s 
important financial institutions, having $2,000,000 capital, $4,537,000 
surplus and profits, and $24,817,000 deposits. 



NEW CASHIER OF THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, OF NEW YORK. 

T HE vacancy caused by the resignation of Samuel S. Campbell, 
cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank, of New York, to be- 
come vice-president of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, has been filled by the election of Zoheth S. Freeman. Mr. 
Freeman is of New England birth, but has been for a number of years 




Copyright 1906, by pihib MacDonald, Photo’r of Men, X. Y. 



Zoheth S. Freeman, 
Cashier Merchants 1 National Bank. 
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associated with the Hanover National Bank, of this city, having charge 
of the credit department of that bank for the last four years. As the 
Hanover National is one of the largest banks in the country, it is evi- 
dent that the training Mr. Freeman has had thoroughly fits him for the 
responsible position to which he has been called. 

This change in cashiers at the Merchants* National calls to mind 
the fact that this bank is past the century mark, having been founded 
as a state bank in 1803. In its long history the bank has had but eight 
presidents. It has an exceptionally strong board of directors, who are 
maintaining the sound traditions of this old-established institution. Credit 
is also due Mr. Campbell, the retiring cashier, for the admirable ad- 
ministrative system of the bank. 

Deposits of the Merchants* National Bank are $20,000,000, the 
capital $2,000,000, and the surplus and profits $1,413,000. 



UNIFORMITY IN CHECKS. 

A MATTER of considerable importance, especially in saving the 
time, labor and patience of bank clerks, is thus referred to in a 
recent issue of ‘‘The Houston (Tex.) Chronicle:** 

“It is hard to institute a reform when it is necessary to convince the 
people that a change will be an improvement, but when it is evident to 
everybody that the reform is for the general good, the reformer finds 
ready co-operation. 

Now is the time for the American Bankers* Association to institute 
a reform that will be to the interest of every bank and business house 
in the country. That reform is to secure a uniformity in checks. Much 
time is lost each day because of the fact that the bank depositors and 
the banks print their blank checks according to taste and fancy and not 
with regard to the convenience of those who are required to handle them 
each day. 

It is perfectly allowable to indulge taste and fancy as to ornamenta- 
tion, but it causes much annoyance and waste of time to have the place 
for the amount in figures fixed at the discretion of the individual bank 
or depositor. 

This may seem a little matter to the man who handles two or three 
checks a day, but it is a great matter to the bank or business house clerks 
who handle hundreds and thousands each day. These men lose much 
time by having to hunt for the amount in figures when making deposits 
or checking them up at the bank. On one check the amount will be at 
the upper right-hand comer, on another at the lower right-hand corner;, 
on another at the upper left-hand corner, and on another at the lower 
left-hand comer. This is naturally confusing. 

The place for the amount is the upper right-hand corner, and it 
would be a very easy matter for the American Bankers’ Association to 
take up the reform and secure uniformity. As it would be a good thing 
both for bankers and business men, the two interests would naturally co- 
operate. It would mean greater quickness and greater accuracy in the 
handling of large batches of checks.** 
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SAVINGS BANK PUBLICITY. 

by p. leroy harwood. 

P UBLICITY is an overworked term in these times, and so much is 
printed concerning the subject of publicity in all things, from life 
insurance to city politics, that when the word is applied to so staid 
and conservative an institution as the New England Savings bank it seems 
somewhat out of place, for it carries with it a suggestion of something 
unpleasant which should be exposed. It redounds to the credit of the 
New England Savings bank, however, that it, of all institutions, is able 
to bear, and has borne for many years, the search-light of publicity. I 
would suggest, were I asked to do so, that in connection with Savings 
banks the term “information 0 be used to indicate what should be intended 
by the word “publicity . 0 

There is certainly something to be gained by giving out more informa- 
tion concerning the benefits, advantages, and stability of Savings banks 
as conducted in the Eastern States. In fact, the true mission of these 
banks is to educate the wage-earner to be frugal and thrifty. To the 
mutual Savings bank is due in no small measure the commercial growth of 
New England. While the progress of these institutions since their incep- 
tion less than one hundred years ago has been amazingly great, it should 
be borne in mind that it has but kept pace with the increase of population. 
It should be remembered that to-day the greatest increase in population 
comes from the arrival of foreign-born peoples, and the children of 
foreign-born citizens. These people in many cases come from countries 
where there are government or postal Savings banks, and find here a 
lack of certain banking privileges which they enjoyed at home. 

I am far from being an advocate of postal Savings banks, but do 
advocate the dissemination of information concerning the Savings banks 
among those people who would not, in the natural course of events, become 
acquainted with these institutions. These people fall an easy prey to 
the “confidence game 0 — so-called — as operated by some unscrupulous 
persons representing themselves as private bankers, and by get rich-quick 
institutions. Place before these people the fact that a Savings bank, 
strong, reliable, under rigid supervision of the State, paying a larger 
rate of interest than could be paid by a government Savings bank, is 
ready for their business, and you will assist in the eradication of the 
“stocking banks" — so-called — in reducing the profits of fake investment 
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companies, and dishonest persons claiming to be bankers (and who in 
many cases charge the victim interest for taking care of his money), and 
perform an important part in the development of good, thrifty, and law- 
abiding citizens from ignorant immigrants. 

This information may be disseminated by means of circulars, and by 
advertising in the daily papers which reach these people. The mistake 
of putting out what is generally called a “bank advertisement,” should 
be avoided. In other words, do not print and continue to print indefi- 
nitely the name of the bank and the list of directors, and feel that you 
have done anything which could be called the “spreading of informa- 
tion.” If you are not able to prepare good advertising copy yourself, 
get the services of some good “ad” writer, who can in brief, simple form, 
state the facts which you wish to present for the education of the ignor- 
ant, and the intelligent as well, to the possibilities placed before them by 
the mutual Savings bank. Emphasize the benefits of saving, the stability 
of your institution, and the fact that you wish to be of benefit to each 
man, woman, and child in the town. Have this printed in the language 
of the man you wish to reach, as well as in English; distribute auxiliary 
savings banks in a carefully selected list of families where they will do 
some good. Hold out to the wage-earner the fact that he may become 
the owner of his own home through your assistance; if he will evidence his 
thrift and frugality through systematic saving of a part of his income 
and placing it in the Savings bank. 

When he has accumulated a few hundred dollars, the Savings bank 
will assist him to build or buy a home. This feature is too often over- 
looked by banks which are now bewailing the low rate of income from 
bonds, while studiously overlooking the great possibilities that lie at 
their doors. These banks could assist in the building up of their towns, 
as "well as the building up of their citizens, by advocating the matter of 
home building by wage-earners. Another method of assisting the wage- 
earner would be to keep open for an hour or two some evening in the 
week, permitting him to come to the bank in person, instead of sending 
his deposit by wife or child. 

Savings banks, through our excellent postal facilities, especially the 
rural free delivery system, are fully qualified to supply the conditions 
which call for a postal Savings bank system. A little information calling 
attention to this would benefit the bank and the person living in an 
isolated community. In short, let us consider that the Savings bank is 
ordained to preach the sermon of “thrift” through channels of informa- 
tion and education. 



SAVINGS BANK LITERATURE. 

A BOOKLET FROM MICHIGAN. 

An attractive booklet has recently been issued by the Ann Arbor Sav- 
ings Bank of Ann Arbor, Mich., in which the first statement of the bank, 
in 1869* is reproduced in comparison with that of September, 1905, the 
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former showing deposits of $41,000 and the latter about $2,000,000. An 
interesting retrospective address by Judge W. D. Harriman, vice-presi- 
dent of the bank, is also reproduced in full. 

THE FIRST DOLLAR. 

From a booklet issued by the Oneida Savings Bank, Oneida, N. Y., 
we take the following: 

“There is a dollar at each end of a thousand, and the first one is the 
biggest. 0 

The way to have a bank account is to start one. You will find it easy 
enough to keep it growing after you once begin. 

Bring or mail us one dollar. We will place the dollar to your credit, 
open an account for you and give you a pass book. 

You can do it by mail. 

Encourage your children to deposit their earnings. The habit will 
last when you are gone. 



A VIRGINIA BANK OPENING. 

The National Bank of Commerce of Norfolk, Va., which opened new 
banking rooms recently in its beautiful new building, sent out engraved 
invitations to its customers and friends, as reproduced herewith: 
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ANOTHER OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST CO. PUBLICATIONS. 

One of the latest of the uniformly excellent publications of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. is a handsomely printed booklet entitled, “In General/' 
and reproducing well executed half-tone portraits of the entire official 
staff of the company, with a sketch of its career since organization in 
1896, and its growth from deposits of $862,000 in 1896, to $24,500,000 
in 1905. The booklet is a fine specimen of good printing and a very 
effective advertisement. 



A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 

Under the above title the Northwest Trust & Safe Deposit Co., of 
Seattle, issues an attractive booklet illustrating and describing its equip- 
ment. To quote from the booklet the company “was organized upon three 
main principles, first that there was room for a Trust Company in 
Seattle, second that it was wise to begin in a small way and incur no 
undue risks, and third, that the prime requisites for any business are the 
personal and undivided attention of experienced officers, employees of 
the best stamp, and prompt, courteous and efficient attention to every 
customer, however small his business." 



GERMAN BANK IN GUATEMALA. 

Consul-General Winslow sends the following from Guatemala City: 
“German interests, consisting of the following: Deutsche Bank and 
Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank, of Berlin; Scliweizer Creditanstalt, of 
Zurich, Switzerland, and Speyer & Co., of Frankfort, Germany, have 
organized the 'Banco Centro-Americano' in Europe, with the principal 
foreign branch in Guatemala City. It is proposed to conduct the bank 
strictly on a gold basis. It is capitalized at $2,500,000, with $625,000 
paid in. Their correspondent in the United States is Speyer & Co., New 
York city. Their bankers in Guatemala are Schlubach & Co., and Notte- 
bohn & Co. 

“This will give the Germans another strong hold on the trade of this 
country, and I feel that Americans should make a move for the business 
of this country along the same line. There is room, I believe, for a 
strong American bank here. There is a chance here, too, to place good 
loans at much better rates than can be had in the United States. With 
a banking-house here to look after the business, such loans would be 
safe. We should have the trade of this country and can have most of it 
if we will go after it in earnest, and it is a profitable trade." 

7 
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COMMERCIAL PAPER AS AN INVESTMENT FOR SAVINGS BANK. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, March 9, 1906. 

Editor Bankers * Magazine : 

Sir: The proposed new banking law for Ohio, introduced in our 

Legislature at the instance of the Ohio State Board of Commerce, as 
drawn, does not permit savings banks to loan on or invest in personal 
paper. 

Now, I think this unwise and unjust, inasmuch as the important 
work being done by the savings banks of Ohio in encouraging habits of 
thrift and economy among the masses, and thus attracting millions of 
money from entirely new sources and putting it into channels of im- 
provement, trade and commerce, not only deserves, but demands due 
recognition, encouragement and support from the State. 

I note that personal paper — thirty, sixty, ninety day commercial 
paper — is held by all financial authorities to be the very best and safest 
kind of security for banks to invest in; and that it is regarded in France, 
Germany, England and other parts of Europe as second only to coin 
as a basis for currency circulation; and further, that the experience of 
our national and state banks confirms the judgment of the European 
legislators and financiers along these lines, for the reason that such 
paper has proven itself to be a much more liquid and readily convertible 
asset in time of need than real estate mortgages or stocks and bonds of 
corporations. 

I, therefore, have come to look upon such personal paper as being a 
perfectly safe and legitimate investment for savings banks to hold, and 
. especially a first-class security for the savings banks of Ohio, for the 
reason that they, as a rule, are located in agricultural districts, are to a 
large extent patronized by farmers, and are so situated that it is but 
just and right that their capital, surplus and deposits should be avail- 
able for the upbuilding of the locality in which the money has been made 
and saved, whose inhabitants — farmers and men of comparatively small 
mercantile or manufacturing pursuits — have no stocks or bonds to put 
up as collateral and very many of whom do not have to mortgage their 
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real estate to secure money from the national banks, state banks doing 
a commercial business, or private banks in the neighborhood. 

It is, then, to me very apparent that if savings banks, clearly with- 
out reason, are unfairly deprived of participating equally with the other 
state banks of Ohio in the benefits of dealing in personal paper it will 
cripple their usefulness and prevent them from doing all the good they 
should be able to accomplish were they permitted to participate in the 
profits arising from dealing in personal paper and to thus accommodate 
and care for their patrons, and at the same time secure their depositors 
with the acknowledged safest asset known to the financial world. 

Now, I especially desire to learn whether or not you consider my 
conclusion correct; and if you think I am not right in the belief that 
such personal paper is a perfectly safe and proper security for our Ohio 
savings banks to handle, kindly state why it is not, and very much oblige. 

Yours truly, C. A. Malone, 

Cashier The Savings Bank Company. 

Answer . — Commercial paper ranks deservedly high in providing em- 
ployment for banking funds; all things considered, there is perhaps no 
better kind of security. But inexperienced or incapable bank officers 
sometimes fail to use proper judgment in selecting such paper, and it is 
to remove, as far as possible, this element of human fallibility that many 
states have thought it wise to prescribe certain forms of investments only 
for savings banks. 

It is right, as our correspondent suggests, that a bank’s funds should 
be used in building up local enterprise, and this principle is generally 
recognized in prescribing savings bank investments. Naturally, where 
a savings bank does a commercial business also, it is to be expected that 
it will make loans on commercial paper. 

It will be seen that the limitations on the investment of funds of the 
mutual savings banks in the Eastern States practically forbid the exer- 
cise of discretion in making investments in stocks and bonds and closely 
restrict individual judgment in investing funds in other ways. This is 
because these states deem it a wise policy to keep a paternal oversight 
of the mutual savings banks — a policy which results would seem to justi- 
fy. In some parts of the country conditions are hardly favorable to 
purely mutual savings banks, and in such communities the mixed form 
of commercial and savings banks has been found useful. These banks 
have more freedom of management than the Eastern mutual savings 
banks, and consequently their success and safety are more dependent 
upon the character of their officers and directors. 

We repeat, that commercial paper, properly selected, is a good form 
of security for savings bank loans. 
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New York, April 8, 1906. 

T HE MONEY MARKET has been the center of attention during 
the month just ended. The reserves of the banks have remained 
very near the twenty-five per cent, limit, the surplus reserve 
fluctuating between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. That is only about one- 
half of one per cent, of the $1,000,000,000 deposits held by the banks* 
leaving a very narrow margin between a surplus and a possible deficit. 
Call money did not go above nine per cent., nor below three per cent.* 
while four per cent, was the ruling rate much of the time. 

At the beginning of the month the Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounced that as the Treasury Department in February had locked up 
about $10,000,000, represented by $4,500,000 surplus reserves and $5,- 
000,000 deposits to retire bank circulation, he would deposit temporarily 
an equal amount in depositary banks in the principal centres: New York* 

Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans. 
The return of these deposits he announced would be required on or about 
July 10. 

In March the surplus revenues were nearly $5,000,000 and the bank- 
note redemption was further increased $1,000,000, making a further 
absorption of $6,000,000 last month. The circulation statement issued 
by the Treasury Department shows that the net cash in the Treasury 
was reduced only $550,000 during the month, although the deposits in 
depositary banks were increased $11,000,000. The money in circulation 
shows an increase of $5,000,000. Nevertheless the reserves of the New 
York Clearing-House banks show a loss of $6,000,000. 

If there is any scarcity of money, the fact is due to no contraction 
of the currency. The contrary is the fact, for there has been an extra- 
ordinary inflation. If it has failed to keep pace with the enormous in- 
crease in volume of business, it may well be questioned if any inflation 
will accomplish it. To what extent the increase in the money supply* 
averaging $100,000,000 a year for a number of years past, has stimu- 
lated the business transactions which call for more money, is a question 
which may yet press for solution. 

For ten years, with an occasional interim, there has been a rapid 
development of the industrial, commercial and financial resources of the 
country. In the magnitude of the capital now representing enterprises 
of every class, is the evidence of a growth exceeding that of any period 
in the previous history of the country. Is there never to be a halt? Can 
there be no reaction? These are questions which are being asked daily* 
They involve the most vital consequences. 
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That prosperity is still prevailing cannot be denied. It is evident in 
the record of foreign trade movements, in the earnings reported by the 
railroads, in the income accounts of vast industrial enterprises, in the 
immense tide of immigration; in the mighty development of this city, the 
stupendous plans which involve its greater development, and the extra- 
ordinary increase in real estate values, rentals, etc., within its limits. 

In everything and everywhere prosperity gives evidence of its exist- 
ence, but does it give promise of its continuance? Are the great enter- 
prises capitalized on the basis of earnings during good times to fulfill 
expectations when times are less favorable? Men of keen foresight are 
asking these questions, and with reason. 

A disturbing feature of the present situation is the unrest and dis- 
satisfaction evidenced among people who are of average intelligence 
and perhaps of average wealth. There is a widespread sentiment that 
men of reputation prominent in business and finance have lost sight of 
moral standards, that they have been unworthy of the confidence which 
was given them. The danger lies in an unreasoning effort to destroy 
all confidence and to overthrow all rights of property, to which legisla- 
tion will be only too ready to lend its aid. 

The threatened coal strike was one of the most important disturbing 
elements of the month. The anthracite miners were ordered to quit work 
on April 1, and another conflict between labor and capital, with the 
public as the innocent sufferer, similar to that of 1902, is in prospect. 
At the present time it is still uncertain whether the bituminous coal 
miners will also engage in a similar struggle. 

As to the general situation, the reported earnings of the railroads, 
give most agreeable assurances. For the month of February the gross 
earnings on about 83,000 miles of road show a gain over those of a year 
ago of nearly $11,000,000, or nearly twenty-six per cent. In the first 
two months of the year the gain was $20,500,000, or 22 y 2 per cent. 

The gross and net earnings of 100 railroads in January make a still 
more favorable showing. The gross earnings increased $21,800,000, or 
twenty per cent., and the net earnings $11,600,000, or forty-three per 
cent. This extraordinary gain is in part due to the more favorably 
weather conditions prevailing in 1906, but behind it still are the greater 
activity and healthfulness of business, and the increased wealth of the 
country. 

The preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the income account of railways in the United States for the year ended 
June 30, 1905, shows that the gross earnings were $2,073,177,325, an 
average of $9,666 per mile of line. “This average/' says the Commis- 
sion, “is considerably larger than the like average for any other year for 
which a statistical report has been published by the Commission." The 
final report for the year ended June 30 showed gross earnings of $1,- 
975,174,091, or $9,306 per mile. The net earnings for 1905 were $689," 
592,921, against $634,674,561 in 1904. 

The railroads paid dividends amounting to $196,080,237, as against 
$184,313,472 in 1904, an increase of $11,766,765. The surplus earned 
after paying dividends was $90,234,763, while the final report for 1904 
covering both operating and leased roads shows a surplus of $56,729,331. 

The iron trade for more than a year past Ijas shown an activity 
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beyond that of any previous period. The production of pig iron not 
infrequently experiences wide fluctuations. For illustration on June 1, 
1903, the weekly capacity of furnaces in blast was 388,178 tons, and on 
January 1, 1904, it had fallen to 185,636 tons. On March 1 following 
it was 308,751 tons, increasing to 368,244 tons on May 1. Then it 
fell to 246,092 tons on August 1, 1904, since which time it has advanced 
almost continually, until on February 1 it was 482,746 tons. On March 
1, there was a slight reduction to 479,737 tons — not an important decline. 
Since September last the output of pig iron each month has exceeded 
2,000,000 tons, but February being a short month the total was only 
1,894,032 tons. 

The complete returns of pig iron production in 1905 show that the 
total output for the year was 22,992,380 tons, of which 11,829,205 tons 
were in the last half of the year. This exceeds the entire year’s pro- 
duct in 1 898, the first year the total ever exceeded 1 0,000,000 tons. The 
following comparative table shows the output of pig iron in each six 
months and for each full year since 1894: 



Gross 

Tons. 


1st Half. 


td Half. 


| Tear. 

i 


1894 


1 

2,717,988 


3,939.405 


6,657,888 


1895 


| 4,087,558 


5.858.750 


9,446,808 


1890 


4,970,286 


8,646.891 


8,028,127 


1897 


! 4,403,476 


5,249,204 


9,652.680 


1898 


5,869,708 


5,904,231 


11,773, 9?4 


1899 ; 1 


6,289,167 


7,331.536 


18,620,708 


1900 


7,642,569 


6,146.673 


13,789,242 


1901 


7,674,618 


8,208.741 


15,878,854 


1902 


8,808,574 


9,012,733 


17,821,307 


1908 


9,707,367 


8,301,885 


18,009,252 


1904 


8,178.438 


8,823,595 


16.497,083 


1905 


11,168,175 


11,829,205 


22,992,880 



An incident of the month which calls attention to the expansion 
which is taking place in our currency, was the making of a new record 
in the total stock of money in the country. On March 31 the amount 
reached $3,004,542,640. This includes the net amount in the Treasury, 
$828,000,000, the balance being in circulation. Never before did the 
supply of money equal $3,000,000,000, and ten years ago it was less 
than $2,000,000,000. Below is a comparative table showing the amount 
of money in the country, as estimated by the Treasury Department, on 
June 80, 1878, and 1880 and for each five-year period since 1880. 

In making this comparison all certificates and Treasury notes issued 
against coin or bullion in the Treasury have been eliminated. Until 
recent years the Government reported in the stock of money these certifi- 
cates and notes, resulting in a duplication of considerable magnitude. 
The United States notes, “greenbacks*,” are not stated separately in the 
table but are included in the total. These amount to $346,681,016 and 
have been unchanged in amount during the period covered in the com- 
parison. The amount of gold coin and bullion, silver dollars and bullion 
fractional silver, national bank notes and total money supply, including 
“greenbacks,” for each date mentioned is shown as follows: 
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June 30. 


Gold Coin and 
Bullion. 


Silver Dollars 
and Bullion. 


Fractional 

Silver. 


National Bank 
Notes . 


Total Supply 
of Money .+ 


1878 


$213,199,977 


$15,814,971 


$71,778,828 


$822,919,810 


$970,494,002 


1880 


861,841,206 


68,859,286 


78,862,270 


343,890,901 


1,190,134,679 


1885 


588,697,036 


207,928.267 


74,939,820 


816.857,081 


1,535,098,220 


1890 


696,008,805 


380,075,716 


76,874,969 


185,748,590 


1,685,389,096 


1895 


636,168,989 


547,769,068 


76,772,563 


211,691.035 


1,819,082,671 


1990 


1,036,031,645 


566,645,052 


82,901,028 


809,640,444 


2,341,899,180 


1901 


1,124,729,261 


567,845,587 


90,490,289 


853,821,502 


2,483,567,605 


1902 


1,188,573,584 


569,987,093 


96.856,985 


856,672,091 


2,558,770,769 


1903 


1,262,731,990 


578,459.156 


101,606,809 


413,670,650 


2,688,149.621 


1904 


1,326.722,701 


573,061.544 


106,164,848 


449.235,095 


2,801,865,204 


1905 


1,360,273,787 


568.204,217 


114,200,403 


495.719,806 


2,885,079,229 


1906* 

1 


1,418,202,210 


568,228,865 


116,768,582 


554,666,967 


8,004,542,640 



* March 81, 1906. t (Deludes 9846,661,016 United States notes. 



At no previous time in the history of the country has the increase 
in the supply of money been as rapid as since 1895. In the two years 
1878 to 1880 the increase was $220,000,000; in the five years to 1885 it 
was $345,000,000; in the five years to 1890, $150,000,000, and in the 
five years to 1895, $184,000,000. In seventeen years from 1878 to 
1895 the total increase was $849*000,000. From 1895 to 1900 there 
was an increase of $523,000,000, and to 1905 a further increase of 
$548,000,000, while the increase in nine months since June 30, 1905, has 
been $119,000,000. In less than eleven years since 1895 the money 
supply has expanded $1,185,000,000, or $236,000,000 more than in the 
previous seventeen years. 

Except for an unimportant increase in silver coin of denominations 
less than one dollar, practically all the increase since 1895 has been in 
gold and national bank notes. In that time we have added $782,000,000 
to our stock of gold, while the national bank note circulation has been 
increased $843,000,000. Since June 30, 1904, the increase in bank notes 
has been slightly in excess of the increase in gold, being $105,000,000 
for the former as against $91,500,000 for the latter. National bank cir- 
culation was at a very low ebb in 1890, nor had it begun to increase to 
any extent until 1896. But it was the act of Congress passed March 
14, 1900, which stimulated the issue of these notes as well as the organi- 
zation of new banks. That act provided for the creation of banks with 
a minimum capital of $25,000, the former limit being $50,000, and also 
permitted the issue of circulation equal to the par value of bonds de- 
posited to secure circulation, instead of only ninety per cent, as provided 
in the old act, and also made a reduction in the tax on circulation based 
upon the new two per cent, bonds. In the six years that have elapsed 
since the passage of that act 2890 national banks have been organized, 
with an aggregate capital of $168,409,800. Of these 317 banks were 
conversions, 959 reorganizations, and 1,6 14 primary organizations. There 
were 1,881 banks organized with less than $50,000 capital each, and 
1,009 banks with $50,000 or more. The following summary shows by 
classes, the number of national banks organized from March 14, 1900, 
to March 31, 1906: 

The largest number of banks organized in any calendar year was 
515 in 1903, but in the first three months of the present year there have 
been 127 banks chartered under the national law. At that rate the 
record of 1908 may be approximated this year. 
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Classification. 


Conversions. 


Reorganizations. 


Primary 

Organizations. 


Total. 


\ No. 1 

1 


Capital. 


No. 


Capital. 


No. 


Capital. 


No. 


Capital. 




Capital less than 150,000.. 


204 


$5,419,000 | 


604 


$16,154,000 


1,073 


$27,480,000 


1,881 


$49,062,000 

119,347,800 


Cipital $50,000 or more. . j 


113 ( 


15,412,800 


855 


46,640,000 


541 


57,296,000 


1,009 


Total 1 


817 


20,831,800 


959 


62,794,000 


1,614 


84,784,000 


2,890 


168,409,800 





An interesting table prepared by the Comptroller of the Currency 
shows the number of national banks in operation, their capital, circula- 
tion and Government bonds deposited to secure circulation, on March 14, 
1900, and at various dates since. It is as follows: 





Mar. 14, 1900. June 20, 190k. 


Oct. SI, 190k. \june 50, 1906. 


Mar. SI, 1906. 


Number of banks 

Authorized capital 

Bonds on deposit 

Circulation, on bonds 

Circulation, lawful money. 

Total circulation 

* 


3,617 5,886 

$616,908,095 $776,904,335 

244,611,570 416,016,690 

216,374,795 412,759,449 

38,027,935 36,475.646 

254,402,730 449,235,095 


5,495 5,750 

$781,126,335 $801,830,815 

426,544,790 I 468,066.940 

424,530,581 46^,669,415 

82,750.919 1 33,050.392 

457,281,500 495,719,807 

1 


5,999 

$826,056^75 

514.362.990 

512,221.551 

42.4*5.416 

554,666,967 



While there have been 2,890 banks organized since March 14, 1900, 
the number now in operation is only 2,882 more than on that date, 508 
banks having gone out of existence in the meantime. The effect of the 
new law upon the circulation of the banks is apparent in this table. On 
March 14, 1900, while the banks had $244,611,570 of Government bonds 
on deposit, the circulation based on those bonds was only $216,874,795, 
or about eighty-eight per cent. On March 81, 1906, the banks had $512,- 
221,551 notes outstanding based on $514,362,990 bonds, or 99^ per 
cent. The increase in the ratio of circulation to bonds permitted by the 
Act of 1900 is responsible for at least $56,000,000 increase in note issues 
without taking into account the increase which has occurred through banks 
taking out circulation as a result of the favorable provisions of the law. 

The Money Market. — The local money market was generally firm 
during the month and rates for call money touched nine per cent, on 
March 15 and eight per cent, on March 29- At the close of the month 
call money ruled at four to 7% per cent, with the majority of loans at 



Money Rates in New York City. 



JVbr. 1. 



_ . . Percent. 

Call loans, bankers’ balances j 4 — 5>% 

Call loans, banks and trust compa- 
nies 4 _ 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 

days 4 H- 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days I 

to 4 months ' 4^4— y A 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7i 

months I 4^— y^ 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 00 to 90 days 

Commercial paper prime single 

names, 4 to 6 months 494—5^ 

Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months 1 5*4-6 



| Dec. 1. 


Jan. 7. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


April 1. 


Per cent. 
, 4H-9 


Percent . 
25-75 


Percent. Percent. 
8H-* *H-Wi 


Per cent. 
4 -7 H 


5 - 


25 -75 


394- 


3 - 


4 - 


' &H-94 


6 - H 


4*4- 


5*4-6 


494-5 


m- h 


6 ~ 


4*4- H 


5 *-K 


494-5 


5 - 


5*4- 


4*4- % 


5*4- *4 


494-5 


5 H- H 


,6 - j 


4*4-5 


5 -*4 


5 H- *4 


5*4- 94 


6 - 


494-5*4 


5*4-94 


5*4- *4 


6 - i 


6V$ — 7 ' 


5*4-6 


6 -• 


6 - 
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six per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at four per cent, as the 
minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 4% @5 
per cent, for all periods from sixty days to six months, on good mixed 
collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 5 ^4 @5^ per cent, for 
sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 5^4 @5% per cent, for 
first-class four to six months* single names, and six per cent, for good 
paper having the same length of time to run. 

New York Banks. — The deposits of the Clearing-House banks fell 
below $1,002,000,000 on March 10, a decrease of $59,000,000 since 
February 10. In two weeks following they increased to $1,013,000,000; 
but at the close of the month had fallen again to about $1,004,000,000, 
or $134,000,000 less than they were at this time last year. The changes 
in loans were similar to those in deposits, but not so extensive. The 
former were reduced $21,000,000 in the first week of the month, increased 
$10,000,000 in the next two weeks, and fell off about $4,000,000 in the 

New York City Banks— Condition at Close of Each Nveek. 





Loans. Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 
\ tion. 


Clearings. 


Mar. 3... 
** 10. . . 
“ 17... 

k * 24... 
" 31... 


$1,040,838,700 $182,672,800 
1,0I9,57».500| 178,668.000 
1,025,432,4001 180,451,700 
1,029,333,600! 182,424,500 
1,025,503,900 177.896.000 


$79,722,200 

78,278,700 

77,630,600 

77,207,100 

78,308,900 


$1,029,545,000 
1,001,932,000 
1.0i '8,868, 700 
1,018,071,300 
1,004,290,500 


$6,008,750 
6,463,700 
5,865,125 
6.86a 775 
5,131,27o j 


$50,907,000 

51.438.700 

60.920.700 
51,359,700, 
51,845,000 ! 


$2,206,686,200 

1,840,536,800 

1.866.688.700 

1.881.933.700 
1,701,120,400 



Non-Member Banks— New York Clearing-House. 



DATE8. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. ! 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Mar. 3 

“ 10 

“ 17 

“ 24 

“ 31 


1 

$130,849,500 $151,227,200 
141,474,800 151,228,200 
141,660,500 154,853,500 1 
141, *164,200 1 150,733.300 
142,552,900 j 168,977,500 


$6,291,500 

6,264,000 

6,380,100 

6,639,700 

6,742,900 


iiiii 


$14,194,800 

12,628,60b 

16,118,300 

12,602,800 

14,401,700 


$5,771,700 

5.464,000 

5,619,'tbO 

5,730,700 

5,876,900 


*$4,115,900 

*5,986,050 

*3,181,975 

*5,678.325 

*4,225.675 



* Deficit. 



deposits and surplus reserve on or about the first of each month. 



Month. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


$866,178,900 
1,023,94a 800 

1.027.920.400 

1.069.369.400 

1.114.367.800 
1,098,953.500 

1.152.988.800 
1,204,965,600 

1.207.302.800 

1.212.977.100 
1.204.434.200 

1.127.878.100 


$9,541,850 

25.129.050 
32,150.200 

27.755.050 
33,144,250 
29,692,325 
36,105,300 : 
55,989,800 1 
57.375,400 
19,913 425 
16.793,650 
a 539, 075 | 


$1,104,049,100 

1,189.828,800 

1.179.624.900 

1.138.681.300 
1,146,528.600 
1,136,477,700 

1.166.068.900 

1.190.744.900 
1,166.587.200 
1,080,465,100 

1.042.092.300 

1.023.882.300 


$13,683,425 

26,979,550 

14.646,075 

8,664,575 

18,665,250 


$977,651,300 

1,061,403.100 

1,029,545.000 

1,004,290,500 


$4,292,575 

11,127,625 

5,008,750 

5,131,275 


6,050/275 
1 1 658 875 










August 


15. 30^975 
5,498,785 






September.... ; 

October 1 

November.... 
December ... 


7.440,025 
12,430,925 
2 5flBi,375 


1 







Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,306,600, on September 17, 1904 
163.700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,023,000 on Feb. 3. 1804. 



loans. $1,146- 
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last week. The loans now amount to $1,025,500,000 and exceed the 
deposits $21,000,000. On January 20 last the loans were approximately 
the same as at the present time. The deposits then exceeded the loans 
by about $4,000,000. Compared with a year ago there is a decrease in 
loans of $74,000,000, or $60,000,000 less than the decrease in deposits. 
Reserves were reduced $6,000,000 during the month, but the surplus 
reserve is slightly larger than at the close of February. 

Boston Banks. 



Dates . j Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 1 TenSSrt. 


Circulation.' 


Gearings. 


Mar. 8 

“ 10 

“ 17 

“ 24 

“ 31 


1180,118,000 

177.044.000 

179.383.000 

182.474.000 

181.249.000 


8206,191,000 

200,888.000 

206,122,000 

305.206.000 

201.188.000 


PPr*PP 

iiiii 


16,216,000 

4.988.000 

4.384.000 

4.230.000 

4.210.000 
i 


$7,303,000 

7.845.000 

7.369.000 

7.364.000 

7.400.000 

1 


$162,867,900 

148.006.400 

168.277.400 
144,160,200 

1 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 



Mar. 8.. 
“ 10 .. 
“ 17 .. 

“ 24 . 

“ 81 .. 



Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


1 

Circulation. 


Clearings. 


~ )»3i£5aD 

mu 


$248,787,000 

240.531.000 

241.718.000 

240.550.000 

237.111.000 


$56,802,000 

62.649.000 

54.156.000 
55,210,0UU 

53.994.000 


$14,319,000 
1 14,274.000 

14.244.000 
| 14,2*9,000 

14.081.000 


$171,105,100 

139,189,300 

141.346,800 

138,647,700 

148.603,806 



Foreign Banks. — Gold in the Bank of England increased $6,000,000 
in March, in the Bank of France $9,000,000, and in the Bank of Ger- 
many $12,000,000. Russia lost $10,000,000. All have less gold than 
they had a year ago except France, which has gained $30,000,000 while 
Russia has lost $40,000,000. 

Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





Feh. 1, 1906. 


Mar. 1, 1906. \ 


April J, 1906. 


Gold. 1 Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


\ Gold. | Silver. 


England 


£32,701,780 

113,930.824 

85.784.000 

106610.000 

45.460.000 

15.046.000 

28.259.000 
6,606,500 
3,405,883 




£37,263,884 

115,002,957 

36.362.000 

94.605.000 
1 45,853,000 

15.007.000 

28.260.000 
0,388,800 1 
3,540,000 




, £38.450,218 
116,9(16,386 

38.792.000 

92.636.000 
I 46,088.000 

15,078,(00 
1 28,297,000 

1 0.054,000 

3,422,000 




France 

Germany 

Russia. 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 


£42,187,650 

11.928.000 
3,629,000 

12.434.000 

23.218.000 
3,071.800 
6,121,100 
1,702,067 


£42,148,631 

12,120,000 

3.890.000 

12.685.000 

23.448.000 
3,750,800 
6,100.200 
1,770,000 | 


£42,085.282 

12.931.000 

4.702.000 

12.868.000 
28,849,000 

8,866,600 

6,046.600 

1.711.000 


Totals 

i 


£384,869,387 

1 


£104,802,217 


£382,842,141 j 


£105,918,531 ,£385,723,654 


£106,040,482: 



Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers' 

60 days. 


Sterling. 

Sight. 


Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 
commercial , 
Long. 


Documentary 
Sterling , 

60 days. 


Mar. 3 

* 10....; 

“ 17 

“ 24 

•• 31 


4.8200 ® 4.8270 
4.8200 ® 4.8225 
4.8260 4$ 4.8275 
4.8256 « 4.8205 
4.8250 ® 4.8260 


4.8570 ® 4.8575 
4.8515 ® 4.8525 
4.8670 ® 4.8575 
4.8550 ® 4.8660 
4.8525® 4.8530 


1 4.8686 ® 4.8646 
4.8576 ® 4.8686 
4.8615 ® 4.8625 
1 4.8580 ® 4.8600 
4.8580 ® 4.8590 


4.82V* ® 4.82V* 
4.819* tt , 4.819$ 
4.82V*® 4.82V* 
4.82V* 4.82V* 

4.82V*® 4.82V* 


4.81** ® 4.82** 
4.81V* ® 4.82 
4.81** ® 4.82** 
4.81V* ® 4.82V* 
4.81** ® 4.82V* 
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Foreign Exchange. — 'Rates for sterling exchange were lower and 
the market was generally quiet during the month. The firmness of the 
local money market and the easy tone of the London market, with a 
moderate demand for remittances were the controlling influences. 



Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First op Each Month. 





Dec . 1. 


Jan . 1. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


April 1. 


Sterling Bankers— 60 days 

“ “ Sight 

** “ Cables 

“ Commercial long 

“ Docu'tary for payin' t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

“ Bankers' 60 days 

“ Bankers’ sigh t 

Swiss — Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers' 60 days 

“ Bankers* sight 

Belgium— Bankers' sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers' sight.... 

Kronors— Bankers' sight 

Italian lire— sight... 


4:82*4- % 
4.81 %- 3 % 
5.16*4- 
5.20 -19% 
5.16%- 
5.17*4- H 

Sit it 

5.18%- 
40A — 
26.77 — .79 
5.16%- 5% 


4.81%- 2 
4.85%- *4 
4.86*4- % 

&£& 
5.15 -14% 
5.19%— 18% 

fuSt-UH 

8*= i 
■‘St 4 

5.^= * 


4.84 - 
4.87*4- % 

4.83*4- 4% 
5.15 -14% 
5.17*4- 

ilft 

» 

5.16%- 
40 A— >4 
28U- || 
5.16*4-15% 


4.82%- % 
4.86 - % 

at | 

4.82 — % 

5.16*4- 

5.18%- 

Hat 

94% — 

94*1 — % 

5 ‘40 - ft 

!■» 8 


4.gg6- H 

6.1856 — . 
9454— A 
9451 — 
5.1854 — . 

st a 

5.16%- 



Money Rates Abroad. — There was no change in the posted rates of 
discount of the leading foreign banks. Compared with a month ago 
market rates are slightly lower in London and higher in Paris and Ber- 
lin. Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of the 
month were 3*4 @8*4 per cent., against 5% per cent, a month ago. The 
open market rate at Paris was 3 per cent., against 2 % per cent, a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 3 @4 per cent., against 3%@3^4 per 
cent, a month ago. 

Bank op England Statement and London Markets. 



Dec. SO, 1905 . Jan. SI, 1906. 



Feb. 28,1906. Mar. SI, 1906 . 



Circulation (exc. b'k post bills) 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Rank rate of discount . 

Price of Consols (2*4 per cents.) 

Price Of silver per ounce 



£29,351,000 

7,816,000 

44.221.000 

12.799.000 

39.586.000 

17.632.000 
28.530,251 
33.810 

4JT 

8 » % 

30d. 



£28,473,000 

8,019,500 

45.341.500 

13.940.000 

34.876.500 

22.738.000 
32,761,730 

42.520 

40 



mi 

30*4d. 



£28,266,000 

18,097,100 

.45,449.000 

16.389.000 

39.032.000 

27.477.000 
37.263.884 

43.13* 

40 



90 % 

30%d. 



£28,498,000 

19.259.000 

43.620.000 

16.115.000 

36.754.000 

28.402.000 
38,450,118 

45.120 

4* 






Silver. — Early in the month the price of silver in London declined 
very rapidly, touching 29d. on March 10. From this point it advanced 
to 30^4d. on March 26, finally closing at 29 15-l6d., a net decline of 
ll-l6d. for the month. 



Monthly Range op Silver in London— 1904, 1905, 1906. 



1 190U. 


1906. 


1906. 


Month. 


190U. 


1905. 


1906 . 


1 High 


Lore. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low . 


January.. 27 A 
February 27% 
March.... 20}I 

April 25% 

May 25}$ 

June 26*4 


3* 

25% 

m 

*A | 


2856 

Sft 

2#66 

8ft 


Sft 

25*| 


30*4 

m) 

I 


29U 

30% 

29 

:::: 

i 


July 

'August . . 
Septemb’r 
1 October. . 
Novemb’r) 
Decemb’r 


27 

27 

26% 

26*| 

27* 

28/. 


26% 

20% 
26% 
27 A 


Sft 

2854 

2Kti 

I 

30/, | 


26% 

27% 

28 

28% 

28*| 

29% 
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Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion — Quotations in New York. 

Bid. Asked. \ Bid . Asked. 



notes, 

Twenty francs. 

Twenty marks 

Twentv-flve pesetas.... 

Spanish doubloons 

Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 29|£d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 64% Q 60%c. Pine silver (Government 
assay), 65 (£$ 67c. The official price was 04%c. 

National Bank Circulation. — There was an increase of $3,868,072 
in national bank circulation in March, making an increase of $78,718,022 
in the last twelve months. The amount of bonds deposited to receive bank 
circulation was increased $2,500,000, nearly $1,800,000 being in the 
four per cents, of 1907 and about $600,000 in the two per cents. The 
securities deposited on account of public deposits were increased nearly 
$18,000,000 and now amount to $77,626,400, of which $48,000,000 are 
two per cents. 

National Bank Circulation. 



Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money.... 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Four per cents, of 1925 

Three per cents, of 1908-1918 

Two per cents, of 1930 

Total 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents, of 1907, $4,057,700: 4 per cents, of 1925, $5,968,800 : 3 per cents, of 1908 1918, $3,- 
330,930; 2 per cents, of 1930, *43,061,000: District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924. 81,078,000: Hawaiian 
Islands bonds. $1,412,000; Philippine loan, $7,418,000; State, city and other bonds, $10,790,000 ; 
District of Columbia account, $510,000: a total of $77,626,403. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements. — The receipts of the 
Government in March were in excess of the disbursements by $4,861,500, 
which gives a surplus of $5,962,804 for the nine months of the fiscal year. 
In March last year the surplus revenues were less than $1,000,000, 
while for the fiscal year there was a deficit of $24,000,000. The revenues 
for the nine months this year were $34,000,000 more than in the same 
period of last year. Customs show an increase of $28,000,000 and in- 
ternal revenues of $12,000,000. Expenditures increased $4,000,000, 
decreases in other items being offset by an increase of $15,000,000 in 
public works disbursements. 



Dec. SI , 1905. - Jan. 31, 1906. t Feb. 28 , 1906. Mar. 31, 1906. 

' < i 

$540,914,347, $543,230,080 $550,803,895! $554,666,967 

504,842,313 506.365,749 507,178,566 1 512.221,551 

36,072,034 | 36,864,331 41,630,329 

1 I 42,445,416 

3.863.000 5,699.600 6.725,700 8,479,200 

3.731.000 | 3,743.500 4,058.500 3,989,600 

1,803,840 1,878.140 1,958,240 2,219,540 

497,292,150 | 498,580,450 499,104,000 1 499,674,750 

$508,889,990 | $509,901,690 $611,846,440 | $514,362,990 



Sovereigns 

Bank or England 



$4.86 $4.89 Mexican doubloons $16.55 $15.65 

4.86 4.89 Mexican 20 pesos 19.55 19.65 

8.87 8.90 Ten guilders 8.96 4.00 

4.78 4.75 Mexican dollars 50 .52 

4.78 4.82 Peruvian soles 16 .48 

15.56 18.65 Chilian pesos 46 .48 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. I 

March , Since 

Source. 1906. July 1.1905. 

Customs $27,147,556 $227,738,674 

Internal revenue 20,477,690 187,049,486 

Miscellaneous 3,005,923 31,686,582 

Tot**l $50,631,169 $446,474,742 

Bxcess receipts 4,861,500 5,962,804 



Expenditures. 

March , Xince 

Source. 1906. Jidy 1.1905. 

Civil and mis $9,052,478 $94,041,787 

War. 7,940.695 74,060,134 

Navy 10,665,026 87,706,098 

Indians. 1,009,683 9,824,191 

Pensions 11,641,054 107,408,083 

Public works 5,291,845 49,027,223 

Interest 168,990 18,448,822 

Total $45,769,669 $440,511,988 
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United States Public Debt. — An increase of $7,000,000 in the cash 
balance in the Treasury less an increase of $1,000,000 in the national 
bank-note redemption account, makes a decrease in the net debt of $6,- 
000,000 for the month of March. The total cash assets in the Treasury 
are still piling up, the increase last month being $15,000,000, about $5,- 
000,000 of which is represented by increased gold and silver certificates 
issued. There is now $1,434,000,000 of cash and other assets held by the 
Government, of which $76,000,000 is in national bank depositaries. 



United States Public Debt. 





| Jan . 1, 1906. 


1 Feb. 1 , 1906. 


Mar. 1, 1906. 


April 1, 1906. 


Interest- bearing debt : 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per oent 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 “ 

Refunding certificates, 4 per oent 

Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 

Ten-Twenties of 1808, 8 per oent 


l $595,942,350 
i 116,754,900 
26,580 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 


| $595,942,350 
110,755,050 
26,420 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 


i $595,942,360 
116,765.050 
26,410 
118.489,900 
63,945,460 


$595,942,850 

116,755,050 

26,410 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 


Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency 


$895,159,140 

1,199,635 

346,734,298 
1 34,690,309 

6,860,709 


$895,159,180 

1,170,825 

846.734.298 

35,478.666 

6,866.709 


$895,159,170 

1.156,705 

346,734,298 

40,322,758 

6,866,709 


$895,159,170 

1,139,425 

846,784,298 

41,583,906 

6,865,969 


Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 

Gold certificates. 

Silver “ 

Treasury notes of 1890 1 


$388,291,310 

1,284,650,091 

527,498,869 

475,574.000 

8,330,000 


$389,079,673 

1,285,400,678 

539,252,869 

467,926,000 

8,086,000 


$393.92-1.766 

1,290.239,641 

542.360,869 
467,164,000 
7,969, UC0 


$395,184,165 

1,291,482,760 

544,746.869 

469,729,000 

7,794,000 


Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Netcash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash In the Treasury 


$1,011,397,869 $1,015,264,869 
2,296,047,900 2,300,674.547 

1,404,444,236 1,404,710.877 
1,114,663,863! 1.110,825,796 

$289,780,373 $293,885,082 

150,000,000 1 150,000,000 

139,780,378 143,885,082 

$289,780,373 $293,885,082 

994,869,718 991,524,569 


$1,017,493,869 

2,307,733,510 

1,418.968,012 
1,116,240,526 j 

$302,718,086 | 
150,000.000 
152,718,086 

$802,718,086 
987,521,556 | 


$1,022,269,869 

2,313.762,629 

1,434,138,945 

1,124,279,623 

$309,859,322 

150,000,000 

159,859,322 

$309,859,322 

981,623,488 



Foreign Trade op the United States. — The exports of merchandise 
in February reached nearly $142,000,000, or $35,000,000 more than in 
the same month last year. Imports amounted to $104,000,000, or $1, 
100,000 more than in 1905. The excess of exports over imports was 
$37,500,000, the largest since 1903. While the net exports of merchan- 
dise and silver together exceeded $40,000,000, there was $5,600,000 
net gold exported. The trade movements for the fiscal year show larger 
aggregates than for -any previous year. For the eight months ended 
February 28 the exports of merchandise were valued at $1,198,000,000, 
an increase over the previous year of $190,000,000. The imports make a 
total valuation of nearly $800,000,000, an increase of about $71,000,000. 
The balances of net exports is $398,000,000, an increase of $119,000,- 
000, and the largest total since 1901. 
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Exports and Imports op the United States. 



Month of 




Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


February. 


Export*. 


Jmpirrts. 


Balance. 


1901 


§112,957,014 


64,501.699 


Exp.. $48,455,315 


Imp., $1,442,462 


Exp., 91989.710 


190- 


101,56^,695 


68.850,459 


“ 38,219,286 


Exp., 0.96X.513 


“ 1,920.943 


1903 


125,586,024 


82.6*2.246 


42,963.778 


Imp., 811,086 


“ 2.179.507 


1904 


1 18,800.282 


89.022,500 


“ 29,777,782 


“ 4.301,758 


1.833.9(2 


1905 


106,870.782 


101,084,413 


“ 8,786,369 


Exp., 12,601.393 
“ 5.602,392 


1,974,717 


1906 


141,719,650 


104,201.884 


“ 37,517,766 


2,783,753 


Eight Months. 
1901 


1,015,194.984 


528,539,840 


Exp., 491,655,144 


Imp.. 88,916,196 


Exp., 18.590,604 


1902 


974,238,113 


594,467,457 


“ 379.770,656 , 


8,0* *4, 796 


“ 15,530,111 


1903 


982,068,068 


680,771,7410 


•• 801,296,808 


" 17,487,605 


“ 16,825.555 


1904 


1,047,946,626 


654,362, 1 84 


“ 393,584,442 


“ 50.216.748 


“ 13,323,213 


1905 


1,008,060,808 


728,998,926 


" 279,061.882 


Exp., 43.256,796 


“ 15.873.364 


1908 


1,198,346,309 


799,926,525 


“ 398.419,784 


Imp., 17,982,727 


'* 17,279.884 



Money in Circulation in the United States. — The money in circu- 
lation increased $5,000,000 in March, $2,000,000 of the increase being 
in fractional silver and $2,000,000 in silver dollars. About $4,000,000 
increase in national bank notes and smaller increases in legal-tender notes 
and silver certificates were offset by a decrease of nearly $7,000,000 in 
gold coin and certificates. 

Money in Circulation in the United States. 





Jan. 1, 1906. 


Feb. 2, 1906. 


Mar. 1, 1906. 


Apl. U 1906. 


Gold coin 

8ilver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 


$854,168,025 

88,786.227 

110,029,865 

480,939.019 

468,960,485 

8,274,884 

348,262,091 

527,173,476 


$654,798,697 

80,417,545 

107,589,584 

508,569.689 

459.019.134 

8,057,179 

837,693,281 

524,489,828 


$648,856,052 
79,868,766 
107,881,453 
491,788,819 
462.752,963 
7,912,4-5 
886,086,877 
537,215,618 1 


$643,998,307 

81,711,488 

109.489,889 

489,830,619 

465.110,695 

7.768,095 

337.524.181 

541,077,218 


$2,671,543,571 

83,960.000 

$31.82 


$2,680,629,932 

84,077,000 

$31.88 


$2,671,302,503 $2,676,504,788 
84,194,000 1 84,311,000 

$31.73 $31.75 



Money in the United States Treasury. — The Treasury gained in 
net gold $3,600,000, but reduced its holdings of other forms of money, 
the net amount of all shows a decrease of about $500,000. 

Money in the United States Treasury. 



i Jan . 1, 1906. 


j Feb. 1, 1906. 


| Mar. 1, 1906. 


Apl. 1, 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion 1 $765,775,099 

Sliver doUare 484,492,638 

Subsidiary sil ver 6,961,490 

U ntted State* notes 3,418,925 

National bank notes 13,740,872 

■ 


1 $768,426,516 
1 487,811,320 

9,521,847 
8,987,785 
18,740,257 


I $768,151,887 
488,865,099 
| 9,787,508 

10,594,189 
13,588,277 


$774,208,903 

486,517,429 

7,274,248 

9,156,935 

18,589,751 


- $1,274,389,024 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890,' 
outstanding 953,174,388 


$1,293,487,675 

975,646,052 


$1,290,986,405 

962,898,787 


$1^90,747,261 

962.709,409 


Net cash in Treasury $821,214,636 


$817,841,623 


$328,587,668 


$828,007,852 
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Supply op Money in the United States. — The stock of money in 
the country for the first time reached $3,000,000,000 last month, and on 
March 31 was $3,004,542,640. The increase for the month was $4,- 
600,000, the gain in gold being $1,200,000 while the remainder of the 
increase was in national bank notes. 



Supply op Money in the United States. 





Jan, 1, 1906. 


Feb. l, 1906 . 


| 

1 


Apt. 2, 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United 8tates notes 

National bank notes 

Total. 


91 ,419,943,124 
308,223,896 
1 110,990,866 

346,681,016 
640,914,847 


$1,423^20,218 

568.228,865 

117,111,881 

846,681,016 

648,280,080 


91.417,007.489 

568,228,866 

117,168,966 

846,681,016 

660,808,896 


91,418,202.210 

568^28,8*6 

116.768,582 

346,681,016 

554,666,967 


92,992,768,207 

. 


$2,996,471,655 


$2,999,890,171 


I 

i 



CHARGES ON OUT-OF-TOWN CHECKS. 

I T is a poor rule that does not work both ways. This seems to be the 
motto of the banks of Duluth, Minn., which have decided to charge 
a fee for paying checks drawn on banks doing business in the East. 
There does not seem to be any good reason why the banks of Duluth, 
Oshkosh and Kalamazoo should not charge for "out-of-town” checks just 
as do the banks of New York, St. Louis and Chicago. By extending this 
plan of retaliation, the various charges imposed will finally offset one 
another, and the banks will get back to their original situation. 

As the charges seem designed to restrict the use of checks, by a grad- 
ual extension of the principle country checks, and ultimately all others, 
could be stamped out altogether ! 

Perhaps this is not exactly what is aimed at, but it would seem to be 
the true policy of the banks to seek to extend the use of checks as much 
as possible rather than to try to limit their use. 

In fixing a charge on country checks, the banks of St. Louis, New 
York and Chicago no doubt acted under strong provocation; but it is 
believed, nevertheless, that they have not finally settled this problem. By 
imitating the action of her ambitious commercial rivals Duluth has shown 
that she is still entitled to the distinction of being called the Zenith City 
of the Unsalted Seas. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange In the month of March and the highest and lowest 
dming the year 1906, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1905 : 

Year 1905. Highest and Lowest in 1906. 1 March, 1906. 



High. Low. Highest . 

Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe. 93% 77% 96%— Jan. 18 

• preferred 105% 99 106 —Jan. 8 



Lowest. High. Iaac. tin 
88%-Mar. 1 | 95 88% 94% 

108 -Mar. 20 j 104% 102 103% 



Baltimore & Ohio 117 100% 

Baltimore A Ohio, pr^f 100 95% 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 91% 56% 

Canadian Pacific 177% 130% 

Canada Southern 74% 67 

Central of New Jersey 285 190 

Ches. AOhio 80% 45% 

Chicago A Alton ... 44% 

• preferred 83% 

Chicago, Great Western 25% 

Chic., Milwaukee A St. Paul. . Ib7% 

• preferred < 192% 

Chicago A Northwestern 249 

• preferred 283% 

Chicago Terminal Transfer. . . j 20 

» preferred 42% 

Clev.,Cin., Chic. A 8t. Louis, .i 111 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co 1 59 

Colorado Southern I 30% 

• 1st preferred 69% 

• 2d preferred 55 

Consolidated Gas Co I 214 



117 -Jan. 
99% — ,lan. 
94%— Jan. 

177%— Jan. 
70%— Jan. 
281%-Jan. 
62%— Jan. 



108%— Mar. 5 
96 —Mar. 6 
78%-Feb. 17 



Delaware A Hud. Canal Qo.. . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western. 
Denver A Rio Grande 

• preferred 

Duluth So. 8. A Atl., pref. . . . 
Erie 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Erpress Adams 

• American 

• United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern Pref 




19 167%- Mar. 5 
8 67%-Mar. 5 

22 ' 212 -Feb. 19 

23 | 54%-Mar. n 



30 —Jan 4 
74%-Jau. 10 
20 Feb. 20 
172%— Mar. 21 
182%-Mar. 21 
220 - Jan. 4 
250 -Jan. 15 
11 -Mar. 31 
28 -Feb. 28 
96 -Mar. 5 
65%-Jan. 4 

29%-Jan. 4 

68 —Jan. 5 
48 -Mar. 5 
142%— Mar. 18 



240% 178% 229%— Jan. 18 
498% 385 474%— Feb. 2 

39% 27% 51%-Jan. 26 

91% 83% 91%-Jan. 22 

46% 21 45 -Jan. 11 

5-*% 37% 5m%— J an. 16 

85% 74% 83 -Jan. 15 

78% 55%, 76%-Jan. 16 
250 236 I 250 -Mar. 5 

246 209% 249%— Jan. 28 

134 110 138%— Jan. 26 

280 227 , 248 —Jan. 26 



Iowa Centra] 

* preferred . 



_ • preferred 

Ivans. City Ft. 8. A Mem. pref.. 



Metropolitan securities. . 

Metropolitan Street 

Mexican Central 

Minneapolis A St. Louis.. 
Minn., S. P. A 8. 8. Marie. 
• preferred 



• 335 


286 


348 - 


-Feb. 


9 


121% 


86% 


124 - 


-Mar. 


31 


1 97% 


90 


96%- 


-Mar. 


81 


183 


125% 


182 - 


-Jan. 


12 


32 


24 


84%- 


-Jan. 


12 


61 


50 


63%- 


-Jan. 


13 


36% 


22% 


37%- 


-Jan. 


5 


70 


52 


71 - 


-Jan. 


5 


87 


81% 


84%-Feb. 


7 


47% 


28% 


44%- 


-Jan. 


12 


; 'Z 7 * 


134% 


156%— Jan. 


19 


175 


161 | 


162 - 


-Jan. 


26 


91 


68% 


75%-Jan. 


15 


133 


114 


127 - 


-Jan. 


16 


26 

84% 




S#- 


Jan. 

-Jan. 


19 

11 


145 


89%; 


164 - 


-Mar. 


24 


178 


148 ! 


188%- 


-Jan. 


11 




113%— Feb. 8 
93%— Mar. 8 
165 -Mar. 6 
29% —Jan. 2 
56 —Mar. 19 
28 -Mar. 19 
57%— Mar. 28 
82 —Jan. 29 

34 -Mar. 5 
144 -Mar. 5 
155 -Feb. 28 
65 —Feb. 28 
111 -Feb. 27 
28%-Mar. 5 
78%-Mar. 22 
141% -Jan. 4 
170 -Mar. 1 



112% 108% 
97% 96 

88% 78% 

172% 167% 
69% 67% 

219 213 

50% 54% 

31% 31% 

MM 

185% 182% 
238 221 

270 253 

14 1L 
32 *8% 

108 96 

67% 67 

35 32% 

72% 09% 

51% 48 

157% 142% 

209% 202 
450 
46% 



77 

164 148 

177% 170 



70% 

>1% 

143% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMP AB ATIV E PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.— Continued. 



Thar 1905. Hiohhbt and Lowhbt in 1900. March, 1900. 



Missouri, Kan. A Tex 

• p r e fe rred. 

Missouri Pacific 

Natl, of Mexico, pref 

• 2d preferred 

N. Y. Cent. A Hudson River., 
N. Y., Chicago A St. Louis. . . , 

• 2d preferred 

N. Y., Ontario A Western 

Norfolk A Western 

• preferred 

North American Co 

Northern Pacific 

Pacific Mail 



High. Low. 
80% 24 
78 60K 

110% 94% 

■SB'S* 

96 74 

04 40% 

88% 70 
90 91% 

107 95% | 



Pennsylvania R. R 

People's Oas A Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 



148 181% 

115% 97% 
258 280 



Reading 

• Istprefered 

• 2d preferred 

Rock Island 

• preferred 

St. L. A San Fran. 2d pref. . . . 
St. Louis A Southwestern — 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Southern Railway 

» preferred 

Tennessee Coal A Iron Co. . . . 

Texas A Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis A Western.. 
j preferred 

Union Pacific 

» preferred 

Wabash R. R 

» preferred 

Western union 

Wheeling A Lake Rrie 

• second preferred 

Wisconsin Central 

« preferred 



Highest. 
40%-Jan. 
74%— Jan. 
100%— Jan. 
41 -Mar. 
21%-Feb. 
150%— Jan. 
72%— Jan. 
91% -Jan. 
67%— Jan. 
93%-Feb. 
90 -Jan. 

107 —Jan. 
232%— Feb. 

51% Jan. 
147^2 — Jan. 

108 —Jan. 

. 247%- Jan. 

104 -Jan. 
90 -Jan. 

1 102 —Jan. 

| 28%— Mar. 

6ft%— Mar. 

I 61%-Feb. 

! 27%— Jan. 

6l%— Jan. 

! 72%-Jan. 

, 42% -Jan. 
103 —Jan. 

I 105 -Jan. 
i 89% — Jan. 

I 40%— Jan. 

; 59%-Jan. 



151% 113 100%— Jan. 

101% 95% 99%-Jan. 

24% 17% 20%-Jan. 

48 37 58%-Feb. 

95% 92 94%-Jan. 

19% 15 21%-Feb. 

2H% 20 . 29%- Feb. 

83% 20 I 83 —Jan. 
04% 45 | 04 —Jan. 



Lowest. 
12 88 -Mar. 

18 08 —Feb. 

20 96 -Mar. 

14 87%-Feb. 

24 19%-Mar. 

8 141%-Mar. 

20 59 -Mar. 

9 81 -Mar. 

27 48%-Mar. 

1 84 -Feb. 

0 90%-Mar. 

12 97 -Mar. 

14 199 -Jan. 

19 41%-Mar. 

23 180% Mar. 

2 92%-Mar. 

15 280%— Mar. 

28 125 -Mar. 

22 89%-Mar. 

20 96% —Jan. 

81 28%— Jan. 

81 81%— Jan. 

0 45 -Feb. 

19 20%-Jan. 

24 58 -Jan. 

22 64%-Mar. 

26 85%-Jan. 

10 99 -Feb. 

12 129 -Jan. 
24 32%-Jan. 

19 85 —Jan. 

19 54 —Mar. 

24 148 —Jan. 
2 95 -Mar. 

24 20%— Jan. 

27 40%-Jan. 

20 91 -Mar. 

6 17%— Jan. 

0 25%-Feb. 

17 25%— Mar. 

15 55 -Mar. 



High. Low. Closing • 



10 100% 98 96% 

10 41 88% 40 

2 20% 19% 20% 

21 148% 141% 144% 

5 72 * 69 70% 

1 87% 81 87% 

5 61% 48% 51 

28 88% 84% 88% 

8 92% 90% 92% 

5 101% 97 100% 

5 228% 200% 220% 

5 40 41% 46% 

21 189% 136% 188% 
19 99% 92% 94% 

5 240 280% 289 

8 137 125 184% 

1 92 89% 92 



2 98 

8 28% 
4 68% 

15 48% 

2 24% 

1 3 

17 102% 

2 152% 

4 84% 

5 86 % 

9 55% 

3 157% 
96% 

8 52 % 

20 94% 

9 20% 

17 20 

28 28% 



22% 24 

54% 56^ 

H $ 

99% 102 



149% 150% 

95 95 



18% 19 



"Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car A Foundry. . . . 

• pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American Ice 

American Locomotive 



111% 70 
43% 81 



« p r efer r ed 

Am. Smelting A Refining Go. 

» preferred 

Am. Steel A Foundries 

• pref 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

American Tooaooo, prer 

Anaconda Copper Mining 

Central Leather. 

» preferred.... 

Corn Products. RePg s 

• preferred 

Distillers Securities 

Federal Mtn'g A Smelt., pref. 

General Electric Co 

International Paper Co 

• preferred 

International Power 

International Steam Pump.. 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

P ress e d Steel Car Co 

• preferred 

Republic Iron A Steel Co 

• preferred 

U. 8 . Rubber Co 

• 1st preferred . . 

U. 8 . Steel 

• pref 



187 111% 

18% 6% 

iSSJP 

spi&b 

47% 40 

79 40 

54% 84% 
110% 75 
192 109 

IP 

100 48 
40% 26 
69% 52 
89% 24% 
58% 34 
101% 87 
30% 15 
108 07 

58% mi 

‘a* H 

107 90% 



1 118%— Feb. 
47%-Jan. 
105 —Jan. 
44%— Jan. 
56%-Mar. 
78%— Jan. 
1 20%-Jan. 
174 -Jan. 
180 —Jan. 
15%-Jan. 
53%— Jan. 
157 -Jan. 
109 —Jan. 
800 —Feb. 

I 49%-Jan. 
107%— Jan. 
26%-Mar. 
84 -Mar. 
I 62%— Mar. 
112%— Jan. 

1 181%— Jan. 
26%— Jan. 
90 —Jan. 
95 —Jan. 
40 -Mar. 
71%-Feb. 
95%— Jan. 
64%-Jan. 
105 — F6b. 
89 —Jan. 
110% -Jan. 
68%— Jan. 
115 -Jan. 
40%-Jan. 
113%-Jan. 



18 100 -Mar. 
24 89%-Mar. 

24 99%— Jan. 

11 31%-Mar. 

81 85%— Jan. 

8 64% — Mar. 

16 115%— Mar. 
18 160%— Mar. 

12 120%— Mar. 

17 11 -Mar. 

17 42%-Mar. 

8 186 -Mar. 
22 103 —Mar. 

18 280 —Jan. 

24 41%-Feb. 

24 103%— Jan. 
81 24%-Mar. 

31 79%-Mar. 

28 51 -Jan. 

22 100%-Mar. 

9 165% Mar. 

15 21 -Feb. 

12 82%— Mar. 

29 58 —Jan. 

28 27 —Jan. 

6 60 —Mar. 

19 70%-Feb. 

24 49%-Mar. 

1 96 -Mar. 

12 26%-Mar. 

9 98%-Mar. 

22 48%-Mar. 

15 108 -Feb. 

20 88%-Mar. 
20J 104%— Mar. 



5 71% 

27 116% 

5 IP 

5 141% 
21 106 

6 276% 

19 46% 

5 107 
29 26% 

29 84 

30 62% 
5 105% 

& 

I W 



28 80 
5 54% 

2 98% 

0 82 
19 105% 
1 57 

19 114% 
21 41% 

5 107% 



11 HH 
42% 46fc 
186 14lij 
103 104$ 
245% 275 



iff* iff* 

i r 

100% 104% 

165% 178% 

82% 86 
68 71% 

30 88 

66 66 % 

71% 81% 

49% 53% 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS, 



LAST SALE , PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 



Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ann Arbor 1st g 4 ’b 1995 

Atch., Top. & 8. F. 

( Aten Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.l995 

registered 

adjustment, g. 4’s 1995 

registered 

stamped 1995 

registered 

hfty-yearconv. g.4’s.,1955 

registered 

serial debenture 4 



l 



registered. 

series E 

registered. 



registered. 



registered, 
series H... . 
registered. 

series I 

registered . 
series J.... 
registered, 
series K... . 
registered. 



registered 

East.Okla.div.lstg.4'8.1928 

• registered 

Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s. . . 1915 



. InVtl 
Amount. Paid \ 



Last Sale. 



March Sales. 



7.000,000 Q J ; 96% Mar. 28/06 



Price. Date. HiQh. Low.\ Total. 



Atian.Coast LineR.H.Co.lstg.4’s.lP52 

* registered 

Charleston^: Savannah 1st g.7’s.l936 
Savanh Florida & W’n 1st g. 6’s. 1934 

• lstg. 5’s 1934 

Alabama Midland 1st gtd g. 5’s.19f8 
Brunswick & W’n l9t gtd. g.4’s. 1938 
” L’vllle & Nash, col.” g. 4’s 1952 

* registered 

SII.SpeOc.&G.H R.*ldg.gtdg.4s.l918 

Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3%s. .1925 I 

* registered I 

* g. 4s 1948 

* g. 4s. registered 

Pitt Jun. & M. div. 1st g. 3%s. 1925 

* registered i 

Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 

refunding g4s 1941 

t South w’n div. 1st g.3%s. 1925 

* registered 

Monongahcla River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4%’s, 190p 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo. 1st g.6’s. . 1922 
Pittsburg* Western,lstg.4’s.. .19P 



1148,155,000 a A o j 

I a A o 

i nov . 

I NOV 

I 26,112,000 M k s' 

f M k N 

( 32,420,000 J k D. 
| |J k d! 



101^ Mar. 7, ’06 
95% Mar. 31, ’06 

95 Sep. 11, *05 
95% Mur. 31, '06 

96 Feb. 19/06 
103% Mar. 31, ’06 



97% 


96% 


104% 


103% 


101% 


101% 


95% 


94% 


96“ 


96" 


1013% 


102% 



27,000. 

666.500 

5,000 

91,500 

* 129,500 






1906 


1 2,500,000 F A A 

f F A A 


1907 


j 2,500,000 F A A 

f F A A 


1908 


1 2,500,000 F A A 

f 1 F A A 


1909 


1 2.500,000 f A a 

f F A A 


1910 


[ 2,500,000 i F A A 

f V A A 


1911 


1 2,500,000 F A a 

\ F A A 


1912 


( 2,500,000 fa a 

f FA A 


1913 


( 2,500,000 F A a 
\ F A A 


1914 


I 2,500,000 F A A 

\ F A A 



99 



6.128,000 M A 8 

i.’wo.bob mas 



| 43,141,000 

1,500.006 

4,056.0(»0 

2.444.000 

2.800.000 
3.000,000 

I 35,000.000 

’ 1,067.000 



MAS 
MAS 
J A jl 

A A O 
A A o| 

man; 

'j A J; 
M A N 
I M A N I 
'J A J 



72.820.000 | | J J j | 

70.963.000 j 



J 

A A O 

A A O 



11,298,000'“*^ 



Aug. 15, ’04 

99% May * 2, "’05 

*W% Nov." 3, ’04 

idd% jun! 19/06 

99%* jan! 10/05 



98% Nov. 23/04 

"97 * Oct! 26/04 
92% Nov. 10, *02 
99% Feb! "23/06 

!!!!!!!!!!..!!!!! 

99 Mar. 31/06 
102 Nov. 27/05 
198% Dec. 13. ’99 
132% Jail. 30/06 
112% Jan. 26/04 
114% Nov. 14/05 
99% Mar. 30/06 
94% Mar. 30/06 

jdl" " Dec! 1*8/05 



94% Mar. 31/06 94% 

96 Nov. 7/04 .... 

104% Mar. 30/06 104% 
101% Mar. 22/06 103% 
92 Mar. 30/06 92 



99% 99% 



99% 

94% 



99% I 
94 ' 



94 



I 

Buffalo, Roch. A Pitts, g. g. 5’s.. .1937 
Alleghany & Wn. 1st g. gtd 4’s. 1998 
Clearfield & Mah. 1st g.g. 5’s. ...1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921 

• cons. 1st 6’s, .1922 

Buff. & Susq. 1st refundg g. 4’s. .1951 
registered 



31,847,000 
[ 43.590.000 

700.000 

1.009.000 

515.000 

633.000 

4.427.000 

2,000.000 

650.000 

1.300.000 

3.920.000 

} 6,521,000 ] 



M A N 
J A J 

1 Q J 
FA A 
MAS 
A A O 
J A J 

M A 8 
A A Oj 
J A jl 
F A A 
.TAD 
J A .1 
J A J 



I 



98% Mar. 30/06 
91% Mar. 30/06 
92% June23,’05 
108% July 18/05 
109 Apr. 35/05 
119% Mar. 7/04 
98 Mar. 23/06 



116% Mar. 30/06 116% 

i28 June 6/02 

125% Dec. 27/05 .... 

128% Feb. 23/46 I .... 
99% Jan. 4/06 .... 



99 

92 



98 



101M 

92 



98% 

91% 



98 

uo% 



259,000 



4,000 

80.000 



141.000 

" 172.500 

28.000 
1,500 



80,000 

347,5CiO 



2,000 

2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

None.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. JVincipall Amount 



Canada Southern 1st int. gtd 5*8, 1908 

* 2d mortg. 5*8, 1913 

» registered 

Central Brunch U. Pac.lst g. 4*8.1948 

Central R*y of Georgia, 1st g. 5*8.1945 
registered $1,000 &|5,000 

con. g. 5’s 1945 

con. g. 5*8. reg.$l,000 & $5,000 

1st. pref. Inc. g. 5*8, 1945 

• stamped 

2d pref. inc. g. 5*s 1945 

t stamped 

3d pref. inc. g. 5*s 1945 

stamped 



.fin i 



Chat. div. uur. my.g.4*s.l951 
Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5’s 1946 

Mid. Ga. A A tl. div. g 5s.l947 
Mobile div. 1st g. 5*s. . ..1946 

Cent. R. A Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1967 
Central of New Jersey, gen. 

5’s 

• registered S 

Am. Dock A Improvin'! Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5*s..l920 
Lehigh A W.-B. Coal con. 5*8.. .1912 

• con. extended gtd. 4)4*8.1910 
N.Y. A Long Branch gen.g. 4*8.1941 

Ches. A Ohio 6*s, g., 8eries A 1906 

Mortgage gold 6*s 1911 

•1st con. g. 5*8 1909 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 4)4*8. 1992 

registered 

Craig Val. 1st g.5*s 1940 

(R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4*8, 1989 

2d con. g. 4*8 1989 

Warm 8. Val. 1st g.5*s, 1941 

Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4*s 1940 

Chic. A Alton R. R. ref. g. 8*s. . . . 1949 

• • registered 

Chic. A Alton Ry 1st lien g. 3)4*8.1960 

registered 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy : 

Denver div. 4*8 1922 

Illinois div.3tts 1949 

registered 

Illinois div. 4s 1949 

registered 

(Iowa div.) sink. f*d6*s, 1919 

4*8. 1919 

Nebraska extensi’n 4*s, 1927 

registered 

Southwestern div. 4*s..l921 

4*8 joint bonds 1921 

• registered 

6*s, debentures 1913 

Han. A 8t. Jos. con. 6*s 1911 

Chic. A E. 111. 1st g. 4*s ref. A imp..l955 

• registered 

Chicago A E. 111. 1st s. f*d c*y. 6*8.1907 

( • small bonds. 

• 1st con. 6*8. gold 1964 

• gen. con. 1st 5*8 1987 

• registered 

Chicago A lnd. Coal 1st 5*s . . . .1906 

Chicago. Indianapolis A Louisville. 

( • refunding g. 6*s J947 

1 • ref. g. S’s 1947 

f Louisv. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 6*s. .1910 
Chicago. Milwaukee A 8t. Paul, 
f Chic. Mil. A8t. Paul term. g.5*s.l914 

• gen.g. 4*s. series A.... 1989 

1 • registered 



14.000,000 

j- 6,000,000 

2.500.000 
j- 7,000,000 

i 16,700,000 

2.405.000 

1.595.000 

3.116.000 

3.884.000 

1.904.000 

2.096.000 

2.051.000 

840.000 

413.000 

1,000,000 

4.880.000 

45,091,000 1 

4.987.000 

1.062.000 

2.091.000 

12.175.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

j- 25,858,000 

\ 40,573,000 

650.000 
6,000,000 
1.000,000 

400.000 

2.000,000 

[ 87.350,000 

[ 22.000,000 

4.583.000 
{ 50,885,000 

S 10,806,000 

* 2*888.666 

7.882.000 
[ 25,071,000* 

2.400.000 
1 215,225,000 
' 9,000.000 

8,000,000 

j- 5,000.000 



Ini' si , 



Last sale. 



March Sales. 



Pa<d - I Price. 



J 2,989,000 

2.653.000 
} 16,529,000 1 

4.626.000 



J A J 

MAS 

MAS 

J A D 

r a a 

F A A 
MAN 
MAN 

OCT 1 
OCT 1, 
OCT It 
, OCT 1 i 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
J AD, 



10144 Mar. *9/06 
105)4 Mar. 28,*06 
105% Jan. 3,*04 
95 Mar. 22, *06 
120 Mar. 22, *06 

11*4)4 Mar. 81 /06 
107 Junel4/04 
99 Mar. 31, *06 
99 Mar. 29, *06 
9 2)4 Mar. 31,*06 
91 Vt Mar. 29. *06 
90% Mar. 31,*06 
87 Mar. 27,*06 
93% July 12, *05 



j A jl 104 Feb. 19.*04 
j a Jj 11044 Sept. 5,*05 
j A J' 115)4 Aug. 8, *05 

M A N| 10844 Aug. 4, *05 

j A ji 12944 Mar. 27, *06 
q j 13'JVt Mar. 5,*06 
j A J, 11244 Mar. 15,*05 
j A J 

QM 
Q M 
MAS 



102 Mar. 7, *06 
101 Mar. 8), *06 



A A o 

a a o 

MAN 
M A N| 
MAS 
MAS 

J A J; 
J A J 1 
J A J 
MAS 1 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J. 
J A j! 

FAX 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
MAS 
J A J 
Q JAN 
MAN 
MAS 



106)4 Feb. 2, *06 
110)4 Mar. 6,*06 
118)4 Mar. 27,*06 
116)4 Dec. 1,*05 
106 % Mar. 80/06 
10744 Nov.17, *05 
112 Feb. 28, *06 
10144 Mar. 8l,*06 
96)4 Mar. t,*06 
118)J Feb. 17,*05 
9944 Feb. 2, *06 
81)4 Mar. 24,*06 

WHMar.'ii/M 
80)4 Mar. 4,*05 

100)4 Mar. 29,*06 
93)4 Mar. 31/06 
96)4 Feb. 24, *05 
10444 Mar. 15,*06 

110)4 Jan* **5/u5 
10244 Mar. 24. *06 
107 Mar. 31,*06 
106)4 Junel6,*0 i 
100 Apr. 10, *05 
10044 Mar. 30, *06 
99 Mar. 29/06 
107 Mar. 28/06 
109 Mar. 26, *06 



J A J 9644 Mar. 9/06 

j a D i04V4 Mar. 22/06 
j A D 103)4 July 8/04 
A A Oi 135*6 Mar. 31/06 
MAN 1 19)4 Mar. 27/06 
NANI 18)4 Feb. 26/06 
j A J 118)4 Mar. 28/06 



4.700.000 [j A J, 

4.942.000 j A J 

8,000,000 j j AJ 

4.748.000 J A J 
28,676,000 i j A J 
1 Q J 



187 Mar. 29/06 
1134 Jan. 22/06 
10744 Mar. 29,*06 

108) 4 Mar. 27,*06 
108 Mar. 31/06 

109) 4 Junel8,*04 



High. 


Low 


10144 


101)4 


\0L% 


105)4 


95 


95 


120 


120 1 


1UJ4 


118)4] 


99~ 

99 


SB 


92 H 


87)4 


91)4 


88 


91 


83 


87 


84 


13U4 


12944 


181 


130)4 


11244 


11244 


102** 


iosT 


101 


100)4 


noii 


1*10)4 


U8J* 


118H 


i vT 


106* * 


10*1*44 


100% 


96)4 


96)4 


82** 


*8*i“ 


80)4 


*80** 


100)4 


100)4 


94 


93)4 


tow iu& 




!9^ 


107 


107 


10C 


89)4 


99 


9844 


107 


106)4 


109 


109 


9644 


9644 


104)4 104)4 


186)4 

119)4 


185441 

119 


118)4 


11744 


137 


18244 


m 


107% 


108)4 108)4 


108)4 


107 1 



61.000 

17.000 

’’ 7.066 

12.000 

’ 52,000 



70,000 

127.000 

632.000 

157.000 
1,050,000 

274.000 



29.000 
5,500 

8.000 

*i,*666 

38,000 



1,000. 

29,000. 



112,000 



17.000' 

8,0000 



84,00$< 

88,000 



22,000 

12,000 

* 4.666 



1,000 

43,0CO 



999,000 

22,000 

17.000 

6,000 

11.000 
**i,666 



8,(00 

21,600 

’ia’ooo* 



12,000 

' 13,000 

13,000* 

23,000 
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THE BANKERS ' MAGAZINE . 



BOND QUOTATIONS.*— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the n|onth. 

Non.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 



Chic. & 



Dee 



gen. g. 3*4’s, series B.1989 

registered 

Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. Ac M. K. div. 5’s, 1920 
Chic. & Pac. div. 0’s, 1910 
1st Chic. A P. W.g. 5’s. 1921 
Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s. 1910 
Far. & So.g. 0’s assu...l924 
1st H’et &Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 

1st 5’s 1910 | 

1st 7’s, Iowa Ac D, ex. 190* 
1st 5’s, L«. C. & Da v... 1919, 
Mineral Point div. 5’e, 1910 
1st So. Min. div. 6’s... .1910 
1st 6’s,Southw’ndiv., 1900 i 
Wis. & Min. div.g. 5’s.1921 I 

Mil. &N. 1st M.L.e’s. 1910 



1st con.0'8. 



.1913 1 



Northwestern con. 7’s. . .1916 

extension 4’s 1880-1920 

registered j 

gen. g. 3^’s 1987 , 

registered 

sinking fund 0’s.. 1879-1 929 

registered 

sinking fund 5e’.. 1879- 1929 

registered I 

deben. 5’s 1909 

registered i 

deben. 5’s 1921 , 

registered 1 

sinking f’d deben. 5's.l983 

registered I i 

Moines & Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 

Northern Illinois lst5’s 1910 

Ottumwa C. F. & St, P. 1st 5’s.. 1901* 

Winona & St, Peters 2d 7’s 1907 

Mil., L. Shore & We’n 1st g. 0’s.lw21 
ext. Ac imnt.s.Td g. 5’sl929 
Ashland div. 1st g. 0’s 1925 
Michigan div. 1st g.0’s. 1924 

con. deb. 5’s 1907 

incomes 1911 



Amount. 



2.500.000 

1.300.000 

3.083.000 

3.000. 000 

25.5140.000 

2.850.000 

1.250.000 

5.080.000 

990.000 

540.000 

2.500.000 

2.840.000 

7.432.000 

4.000. 000 

4.755.000 

2,166400 

5.092.000 

12.832.000 

18.0562.000 

20.538.000 

5.080.000 
0,702,000 

5.018.000 

10 , 000,000 

9.800.000 

000,000 

1.500.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

1.592.000 

5.0 un.ooo 

4.148.000 

i.oou,ono 

1.281.000 

430.000 

500.000 



InVst 

paid. 



& J 
A 



A 

A 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 



Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 0’s coup.. .1917 

registered 1917 

gen. g. 4’s 1988 

registered 

refunding 4s 1934 

registered 

coll. tr. ser. 4’s. 

D .1900 

E 1907 

F 1908 

G.,* 1909 

H 1910 

1 1911 

J 1912 

K 1913 

L 1*U 

m i»ir> 

N 1910 

2 1917 

P lain 

Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s.. 2002 

registered 

coll, trust g. 5’s 1913 

Burlington, Cedar R. Ac N. 1st 5’s, 1906 
con. 1st & col. tst 5’s. 195*4 ) 

registered f 

Ced. Rap la. Falls Ac Nor. 1st 5’s. 1921 
Minneup’s Ac St. Louis 1st 7’s. g. 1927 
Choc., Okla. Ac Gif. gen. g. 5s... .1919 

n* / . con. g. 5’s 1952 

Keokuk & Des M. 1st mor. 5’s. . 19251 
• small bond 19251 



[ 12,500,000 
j 01.581,000 
44,342.000 

1,494,000 

1,494,000 

1,494,000 

1.494.000 

1.494.000 

1.494.000 

1.494.000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 

1.494.000 

[ 09,938,OUO 
17,342,000 
0,500,000 
11,000.000 \ 

1.905.000 
150.000 

5.500.000 

5.411.000 
I 2,750,000 



Q r 

F A II 
FA 15 
M A N 

Q r 

A A O 
A A O 
A A (3 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
M A N 
F A A 
MAH 
MAH 
.MAN 
MAN 

r a a 

MAS 
J A J 
F A A 
M A N 

J A J | 
I J A 
| J A J| 
J A I 
A A O 
A A Oj 

M A N 

man’ 

M A N 
MAN 
MAN 
M A X 
M A N 
M A N 

man! 

MAN 
MAN 
M A N 
MAN 1 
M A N 
M A N j 
M A H 

JAP 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
JAP 
J A J 
J A .1 
A A (3 
A A O 



} Last Salk. 


March Sales. 


Price. Dale. 


J High, //om- 


.| Total. 


95 Mar. 10,’O6 

i t 


95 93*4 


59,000 


i 115Vi Oct. 24, ’05 






116*4 Mar. 29, ’00 


115*4 115*4 


1,000 


1083 Mar. 31, ’00 


108*4 life** 


9.000 


113% Mar. 28/00 


113*4 1U*4 


20,000 


100 Mar. 15/06 


109 109 


10,000 


137*4 July 18,’98 


. . . . .... 




111*4 Mar. 13. ’00 


112 111*4 


7,000 


100 Aug. 3/04 







185 Dec. 12, ’05 






112 Mar. 7,’00 


112 112 


1,000 


100** Apr. 3, ’05 


| 




108 Mar. 28,’0H 


108*4 107*4 


15,000 


100*4 Feb. 13/00 






1151*4 Mar. 1V»« 


113*4 118% 


6,0CMI 


108*4 Mar. 17/00 


108*4 10n*4 


5.000 


115 Feb. 10,’OG 







124 Mar. 20,’O0 


| 124 124 


8,000 


l<>2*4 Mar. 10/00 


102*4 102*4 


1,000 


102 Mar. 31/00 


102 101** 


7,000 


99 Mar. 30/00 


99 99 


7,010 


103 Nov. 19/98 






114*4 Nov. 2/06 






114*4 Feb. 7/( Ml 






111 Feb. 23/00 






1 108*4 Nov. 14 *05 






! 104*6 Mar. 23/06 


1 loin iwh 


9,000 


104 Mar. 51/04 






| 112*4 Mar. 2/00 


112M lis* 


1,000 


j 108*4 Jan. 12/04 






110*4 Mar. 9/00 


' 110*4 lio*i 


l.OcO 


117 Feb. 8/00 






| 127 Apr. 8/84 






, 105*4 Dec. 11/05 






1 194 Dec. 5/05 






1 110*4 Mar. 28, '05 






126*4 Mar. 23/00 


120*4 120*4 


0,oco 


118 Feb. 27/00 


, , . , .... 




142*4 Feb. 10/02 






128*4 Feb. 27/00 






; 105*4 Sept. 18, *05 






109 Sept. 9/02 






120*4 Feb. 21/00 






,119 Mar. 23/00 J 


119*4 119 


a r >,ooo 


102*4 Mar. 29/06 1 


102*4 102 


82,000 


102 Feb. 5/00 






90*4 Mar 31/00 


90*4 96 ' 


&67.000 


: 90 Nov. 29/06 
























97 J ul v 14/04 






97*4 May 20/05 






90*4 Dee. 19/05 







| 90*4 May 26/05 






96 Nov. 11 ,’05 






93 May 24 ’<'4 






1 94*4 Dec. 14/05 







90 May 11/04 






79^4 Mar. 31/00 


79% 78*4 


891,000 


! 79 I 19, *00 






91 Mar. 31/00 


91 " 88*4 


206.000 


101*4 Mar. 31/00 


101*4 101*4 


43,000 


119*4 Feb. 251/00 






120** Mar. 10/03 






111 Nov. 20/04 






40 Aug 21/95 






106*4 Jan. 3/06 


•••• •••• 




115 Apr. 20/06 






110*4 Mar. 29/06 


111*4 liou 


3.000 


110*4 Mar. 3/00 


110*4 110*4 


3.000 
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BOND ‘ QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due 



Chic.,8t.P., Minn.* Oma.oon.0’s. 1980 
• oon.O’s reduced tnttH’s.1900 
Chic., 8t. Paul & Minn. 1st 6’s. .1018 
North Wisconsin lstmort. 0’s.. 1900 
8t. Paul & Sioux City lst0’s. . . .1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1047 

• coupons off 

Chic. & Wn. lnd. gen’l g. 0’s 1962 

Oln.. Ham. & Day 2d g. 4%’s. . . .1987 
Cin., Day. & Ir’n 1st gt. dg. 5’s.. 1941 
Cin. Find. & Ft. W. 1st gtd g. 4’s. 1028 
Ctn.Ind.&Wn.lstfcref.gtdg.4’s.l963 

Clev.,Cin.,Chic.& 8t.L. g*n.g. 4’s..l998 

• do Cairo div. 1st g.4’s..l989 
Cin., Wab. & Mich. div. 1st g. 4's.lOOl 
8t. Lou is div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.l990 

• registered 

Jeld & Col. div. 1st g. 4’s. ..1940 

hlte W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. ... 1940 
Cin.,Ind., 8t. L. & Chic. 1st g.4’s.l930 

• registered 

• con. 0’s 1920 

Cin.,8’dusky&Clev.con.)st g.5’sl9B8 
Clev., C., C. A lnd. con.7’s 1914 

« sink, fund 7’s 1914 

» gen. consol 0’s 1984 

• registered 

Ind. Bloom. & West. 1st pfd 4’s.l940 
Ohio, lnd. A W., 1st pfd. 5’s. . . .1988 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

l • income 4’s 1990 

Clev.,Lorain A Wheel ’g con .1st 5’sl983 
Clev., A Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1988 

» registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 4’s. 1947 

Colorado A Southern 1st g. 4*s. . .1929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s 1st g. 4’s.l948 

Delaware. Lack. A W. mtge 7 ’s. .1907 
'Morris A Essex 1st m 7’s 1914 

• 1st c. gtd 7’s 1915 

• registered 

• 1st refund. gtd. g^H's. 2000 
J , N. V., Lack. A West’n. 1st 0’s... 1921 

• const. 5's 1928 

» terml. imp. 4’s 1928 

Syracuse, Bing. A N. Y. 1st ?’s..l9(W 
warren Rd. 1st rfdg.gtd g.8%’8.2000 

Delaware A Hudson Canal, 
f . 1st Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. .1917 

| • reg 1917 

i Albany A 8usq. 1st c. g. 7*s 1900 

| • 0’s 1900 

l Bens. A Saratoga 1st 7’s 192] 

Denver A Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s.. .1980 

f • con. g.4H’s 1980 

I • impt. m.g.5’8 1928 

i Rio Grande Western lstg. 4’s.. 1989 
I j * mge.Acol.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 
t. 1 Utah Central 1st gtd. g. 4’s.. .1917 

Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. 5’s.. 1917 
Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s 1996 

• g. 4s 1995 

Detroit Southern 1st g. 4’s 1951 

* Ohio South, di v.lstg.4’8.1941 
Duluth A Iron Range 1st 5’s 1937 

• registered 

> 2d 1 m Os 1916 

Duluth 8a Shore A At. gold 5’s. . 1987 
Duluth Short Line 1st grid. 5’s... .1910 
Btatfn Joliet A Eastern ist g 5’s. .1941 



Amount. 



14.953.000 
2,000,000 
1,8*9,000 

041.000 
0,070,000 

[ 16,185,000 

9.080.000 

2,000,000 

8.600.000 

1.150.000 

4.072.000 

20.749.000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

[ 9,750,000 

[ 7,509,000 

068.000 

2.571.000 

\ 8,901,000 1 
[ 8,206,000 

981,500 

500.000 

8.108.000 

4.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
| 2,980,000 J 

8.946.000 

19.103.000 

1.900.000 

3.007.000 

6.000. 000 

i 11,077,000 

7.000. 000 

12 , 000,000 

5.000. 000 
5,000,000 

1.900.000 

905.000 



j- 5,000,000 1 

8 . 000,000 

7.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

33.450.000 

6.382.000 
8,310,500 

15.200.000 

13.330.000 

560.000 

028.000 

900.000 

1.250.000 

3.860.000 

4.281.000 

[ 0,732,000 1 

2,000,000 

3.810.000 

500.000 
8,5u0,000 



/ht’si 



Last Sale. 



Pa<d - , Price. Date. 



J A D 13444 Mar. 22, ’00 
jfcD 90 Dec. 19, ’04 
M a n 136)£ Feb. 28, ’00 
j A J Vtm Mar. 8, ’04 
a a o 12494 Feb. 14/00 



100 Dec. 30, ’05 
100 Mar. 27/06 



J A J 

QM 
J A J 

MAN 
MAN 
J A J 

J A D 
J A J 
J A J 



MAS 

J A J 

Q F 

MAN 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
QJ 
A A O 
A 

A A O 

J A J 
Q J 
J A J 
F A A 
A A O 

M A 8 
MAN 

J A D 
J A n 
J A D 
J A J 

F A A 
MAN 

A AO 
F A A 



MAS 
MAR 
A A O 
A A O 

MAN 

J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A J 
A A O 
A & O 

MAN 



118)4 Mar. 2O,’O0 
113 Oct. 10,19’ 
112 Mar. 12, ’00 



91 Mar. 27, ’06 

104)4 Mar. SO.’OO 

100) 4 Feb. 0,’O0 

101) 4 Mar. 16/00 
100)4 Mar. 30,’06 
100 Oct. S/04 
99)4 Feb. 8.’06 
94** Aug.31,’08 

102) 4 Mar. 29, ’00 
108 Feb. 5, ’00 

105 Jan. 22, ’04 
115 Jan. 10, ’06 
122 Jan. 29, ’07 
119)4 No v.19,’89 
134 Feb. 15,06 

ioiii Nov.Yo.’Oi 

ioOVA M ar.26/00 
78 Mar. 81,’06 

115) 4 Mar. 29, ’06 

116) 4 Jan. 28, ’05 

70^Mar.8U,’O6 
94)4 Mar. 3I,’O0 
102 Dec.'27,’93 

104)4 Mar 31,’06 
124 Mar. 20,’06 
127 Jan. 16, ’06 
127 June23,’05 

126^ Mar! 9, ’06 
112 Mar. 24,’O0 

106 Oct. 23, ’05 
104)4 Jan. 10, ’06 
102 Feb. 2, ’03 



133 Feb. 13’06 
149 Aug. 5, ’01 
10204 Jan. 19,’06 
102)4 Jan. 20, ’06 
142)4 Mar. 10,’05 

99)4 Mar. 30.’06 
108 Mar. 24,’C0 
107 Mar. 31, 00 
97)4 Mar. 29, ’06 
' 90 Mar. 14.’O0 
97 Jan. 3,’02 

110 



March 8 albs. 



Hiijh.LowA Total 



184)4 134)4 



100 99 

113)4 118)4 
112 * 112 ‘ 
91*' 91 
105 103)4 

”8 £8 



\oiU 



102)4 102)4 



101 ICO 
79)4 78 

115)4 115)4 



77)4 
94 H 



70 



104)4 104% 
124 124 



12rt)4 120)4 
112 112 



Sept .30, ’04 I 
J A d 99)1 Feb. 19/06 | 
J A n | 90)4 Mar. 23/06 1 
J A d [ 81 % Mar. 1/05 ! 



MAS 

A A O 
A A n 
J A J 
.1 A .1 

MAS 

MAN 



92)4 Feb. 23/00 , 
114 Feb. 7/06' 
112)4 Feb. 13/00 

113 * * Mar.’ *7/06 

110% Mar. 27/00 



100 99)4 

106)4 108 
107 107 

98 97)4 

90)4 90 



90% 90% 



113 118 

110% 11*0% 



17,000 



100,000 

8,000 

’* 4,666 

‘ ”1,666 

61,000 



2,000 

£ 6,000 



5,000 



15.000 
316,000 

25.000 



258.000 

101.000 



1,000 

1,000 



8,000 

8,000 



02,000 

6,000 

2,000 

28,000 

3,000 



5,000 



3,000 

5,666 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

~ i , , Last Sale | March Sales. 

Name. Principal Amount fi 1 ** 1 . 

But. * Paid. Price pate. I High. Loir. I Total. 



Brie 1st ext. g. 4’s. 



f * 3d extended g. 5’* 191# 

• 8d extended g. 44’s. .. 1938 

| * 4t hex tended g. 5 r s....l620 

i • 5th extended g. 4’s. . . . 1938 

| • 1st cons goldTs 1930 

• 1st cons, fund g. 7 ’b... . 1920 
| Brie R.R. 1st con. g-4s prior bds.1996 



• registered 

• 1st con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 

• registered 

• Penn. col. trust g. 4>.195l 

• 50yrs.con.g.4’8serA.1953 

Buffalo, N. Y. A Erie 1st 7’s 1916 

Buffalo A Southwestern g. 6’s.. 1908 

• small 

Chicago A Erie 1st gold 6’s 1982 

« Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s. ...1900 

Long Dock consol, g. 6's 1935 

N. Y. L. E. A W. Coal A K. R. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 6’s 1922 

N. Y.. L. E. & W. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6’s. ...1913 

N. Y. AGreenw’d Lake gt g 5*s..l946 

• small 

Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s.. .1910 
N.Y., Sus.AW. 1st refdg. g. 6’s.. 1937 

• 2d g. 44’a 1907 

• gen. g. 5’s 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’s 1943 

• registered $5,000 each 

Wilkesb. A East. 1st gtd g. 5’s. .1942 

ftvans. A Jnd’p. 1st con. g g 6's. . ..1926 
Bvans. A Terre Haute 1st con. 0’s.l921 

• 1st General g 6’s. 1942 

* Mount Vernon 1st 6*s... 1928 
. Sul. Co. Beh. 1st g 6’s. . . 1980 

Ft.8mlth U’n Dep.Co.lstg4Ws.1941 
Ft. Worth A D. C. ctfadep. I st H r s . .1921 
Ft. Worth A Rio Grande 1st g 6’s. 1928 
Galveston H. A H. of 1882 1st 5s.. 191 3 
Gulf A Ship Isl.lst refg.Ater.5’s. .1952 

s registered 

Hook. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 44’s...l999 
( t registered 

< Col. Hock’s val. 1st ext. g. 4’s. 1848 

r Colu.ATol.RR.Co.lstm.ex.4’s..l955 
Illinois Centra], 1st g. 4’s 1951 

• registered 

. 1st gold 34’s 1951 

• registered 

< • extend 1st g 34’s 1951 

• registered 

» 1st g 3s sterl. £500,000.. 1951 

• registered 

• total outstg $18,950,000 

• collat. trust gold 4’s . . 1952 

• regist’d 

• col.t.g.4sL.N.O.ATex.l968 

• registered 

• Cairo Bridge g 4’s 1960 

• registered 

Litchfield div. lstg.3s.195l 

. Louisville div.g. 34’s.l953 

• registered 

• Middle div. reg. 5’s. . . 1921 

• Omaha div. 1st g.B’s. .1951 

• St. Louis div. g.3’s.... 1961 

• registered 

- g. 34’s 1951 

• registered 

• Sp'gfleld di v Istg 84’s.l95t 

• registered 

• West’n Line 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

• registered 

Belleville A Cs rod 1 1st 0’s 1928 

Carbond’e A fihawt’n 1st g. 4’s, 1932 
Chic., St. L. A N. O. gold 5’s. . . .1951 



2,482, UU0 1 

2.149.000 1 

4.617.000 1 

2.926.000 i 
709,500 <; 

16.890,000 |] 
3,099,500 ] 

[ 85,000,000 ! 

[ 85,885,000 

83.000. 000 1 
10,C00,U00 ; 

2.380.000 . 
[ 1,500,000 

12.000. 000 l 

2.300.000 , 

7.500.000 - 

j- 1,100,000 

| 8,806,000 

| 1,452,000 

8.500.000 . 

8.746.000 . 

447.000 

2.546.000 l 

[ 2,000,000 -j j 
8,000,000 

1.591.000 
8.000.000 

2.072.000 

375.000 

450.000 

1.000.000 

8.170.000 

2.803.001 

2 , 000.000 

[ 4,987,000 

[ 14,189,000 

1.401.000 

2.441.000 
[ 1.500,000 

J 

j- 2,499,000 
j- 3,000,000 ' 
[ 2,500,000 j 

I [ 15,000,000 - 
| 24,679.000 J 
[ 3.000,000 

a, 148.000 
[ 14,320,000 

600.000 ] 
5,000,000 l 

f 4.969,000 

I [ 6,821,000 

[ 2,000,000 

| \ 5,426,000 J 

470.000 , 

241.000 ] 

16.655.000 J 



1074 Jan. 80/00 
1144 Feb. 28, ’06 
1084 Mar. 21,3)6 
1164 Jan. 24, ’06 
101 Jan. 8, ’06 
1304 Mar. 80,™ 
133 Feb. 21, ’06 
1004 Mar. 29,™ 
1014 Oct. 5.’05 
914 Mar. 31,™ 
88 Nov.16,’04 

91 Mar. 29,™ 
1064 Mar. 81,’06 
1224 Feb. 26,’06 
1044 Feb. 16,™ 

1214 Mar. 90,4)6 
1024 Dec. 5,’05 
1354 Feb. 23,'06 

118 July26,*04 

1154 Dec. V06 

1214 Oct. IT,’«5 
117 July0O,’O5 
1094 Jan. 11,’06 
1154 Mar. 24, ’00 
103 Feb. 3,'06 
1074 Mar. 22,’O0 
1184 Dec. 80,’05 



Jan. 22,’05 
Oct. 20,’05 
Dec. 4, ’05 
Apr. 19,’05 
( Feb. 21,™ 
Mar. 11.™ 



1064 10841 
131“ 180 * 

iui4 m* 

984 91 



1214 1814 



Dec. 0,’O5 
Feb. 21,™ 



1064 July 14,'04 
1014 Feb. 2l,’06 
1084 Dec. 18,’06 
110 Dec. 18,’05 
1134 Mar. 12,19’ 
100 Feb. 20,’06 
94 Mar.28,’03 

1004 Jan. 19,’O0 

*70* ’ Oct. 17.’6i 



1064 Mar. 81,’06 107 
102 Oct. 4, ’03 ... 

106 Mar. 9,’06 105 
1064 July 11,™ •• 

1064 Mar. 7,™ .. 

123 May 24,’99 ... 

914 Mar! 24,™ 945 

884 Dec. 8, ’99 
95 Dec. 21, *99 
81 Oct. 0.™ 

864 Dec. 9,’05 
1014 Jan. 81,’19 .. 

824 Feb. 7.’O0 
10148ept.l0,™ 

100 Nov. 7,19’ 

124 Dec. 11, ’99 . . 

1074 Jan. 26, ’06 
1014 Jan. 31, ’91 •• 



122 July 7.’04 . . . . 

1R5 Jan. 22,19’ .... 

1234 Mar. 9,’06 1 1284 



1154 1164 


7,000 


1074 1074 

. ---r i 


1,000 


112“ 111*4 





18,000 


114** 1*124 
904 89 










35,000 

6,(00 


1084 108“ 






9,666 
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BON D QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



I » gold 5’s, registered 

g. SHI’s. 1961 

registered. 

Memph. div. 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

, registered 

t St. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4’s, 1961 
Ind.. Dec. A West. 1st g. 5’s 1965 

• 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1985 

Indlana.il linols A Iowa 1st g.4’s. .1950 
(nteraat. A Ot. N’n 1st. 5’s. gold. 1919 

. 2dg.5’s 1909 

» Sdg.4’8 198f 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5’s 1966 

• refunding g. 4’s . . .1951 
KArmufl City Southern 1st g. 8*s. .1960 

» registered 

Lake Brie A Western 1st g. 5’s. . .1967 

J * 2d mtge. g. 5’s. 1941 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5’s. . . .1945 
Lehigh Val. N. T. 1st m. g. 4*4’s.l940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s.. 2008 

» registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. B. 1st gtd g. (ito.1941 

• registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s.l968 

• registered 1968 

• lst40-yr.gtd lnt.redto4£l968 

Lehigh A N. F.,lst gtd g. 4’s 1945 

• registered 

j Blm.,Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd 6’s 1914 

1 - . g. gtd 5’s 1914 

Long Island 1st cons. 5’s 1961 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1961 

Long Island gen. m. 4’s. 1968 

Ferry lstg.4*4’s 1028 

g. 4’s 1966 

unified g.4’s 1949 

deb. g. 5*s 1964 

gtd. refunding g. 4’s. .1949 

• registered 

Brooklyn A Montauk IstO’s. . . .1911 

• 1st 6’s 1911 

N.V. B’klnAM. B.lst c. g. 5’s, ..1965 
N. Y. A Bock’y Beach 1st g. 6’s, 1967 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s. 1966 
Louisiana A Arkan. Ry. 1st g. 5*s.l92? 

'Louis. A Nash. gen. g. 6’s 1960 

gold 6’s 1967 

Unified gold 4’s. 1940 

restored 1M0 

collateral trust g. 6’s, 1981 
5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4’s. 1928 
E., Hend. A N. IstO’s. .1919 
L. Cin.ALeg.g. 4*4’s, . . 1961 
N. O. A Mobile lstg.6’8..1960 

2dg. 6’s 1980 

Pensacola div. g. 6*s.. .1960 
St. Louis div. lstg. O’s.1961 

fid g. 3*s 1900 

At!Kx.AN.R.lst g.5’8.1946 
H. B’ge 1st sk’fd. g6’s.l931 

Ken. Cfcnt. g. 4’s. 1967 

L.A N. A Mob.A Montg 

lst.g.4*4s 1945 

South. Mon. Joint 4’s. 1962 

registered 

N. Fla. A S: 1st g. gA’s, 1907 
Pen. A At. 1st g. g, 6*8,1991 
S.AN.A.con. gid.g.5’s.l996 

. sinking fund g. 6s. 1910 

Lo.A Jefferson Bag.Co.gtd.g.4’8.1945 
Manhattan Kail wav Con. 4’s 1990 

• registered 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6*s. . . .1908 
Manitoba Swn. Colonize n g.5’s, 19B4 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. 4*8.1911 



16.555.000 

1.862.000 

8.500.000 

588.000 
1,8*4,000 

988.000 

4.850.000 

11.291.000 

10.391.000 
2,900,500 

7.650.000 
2,000,000 

30.000. 000 

7.250.000 

8.685.000 

2.500.000 

15.000. 000 

20 . 100.000 

10 . 000 . 000 

10.114.000 

1.400.000 
2,000,000 

750.000 
1J50.000 

8.610.000 

1.191.000 
8,000,000 

1.494.000 

885.000 

6.860.000 

1.135.000 

17.801.000 

260.000 

700.000 

1.801.000 

888.000 

1.485.000 

2.724.000 

7.875.000 

1.764.000 

37.562.000 

5.120.000 
23,000,000 

1.600.000 
8,258,000 

5.000. 000 

1 . 000 . 000 
405,000 



8,1 . 
1,000,000 

1.414.000 

6.748.000 

4.000. 000 

11.817.000 

2.006.000 

2.331.000 

8.678.000 

1.942.000 

3.000. 000 

28.066.000 
10,818,000 

2.544.000 
66,690,000 



InVst' 



Last Sale. 



Mabch Sales. 



J D 15 
J D 15 
J D 15 
J A D 
J A D 
MAS 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MAM 
MAS 
MAS 
J A D 
M AS 
A A O 
A AO 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 
MA N 
MAM 
A A Ol 
A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
j MAS 
I MAS 
A A O 
A A O 
Q J 
Q J 
J A D 
MAS 
JAD 
MAS 
JAD 
MAS 
M A S| 
MAS 
MAS 
A AO 
MAS 

QJAM 
M A B| 
JAD 
MAM 
JAJ 
JAJ 
MAN 
A A O 
JAD 
M AM 
JAJ 
JAJ 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
JAD 
MAS 
JAJ 

M A s| 

JAJ 
q Jan 

FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
A A O 
MAR 
A A O 
A A O 
JAJ 
i J A D 
‘J A J 



1109^ Mar. 12,’04 
0894 May 31,’04 
106$ Aug.17,’99 
110*2 Jan. 4, *06 
181 Feb. 24, *99 
101*4 Mar. 16, *05 
108% Jan. 80, *06 
107*4 Deo. 1 8,™ 
10G Mar. 12,’06 
118*4 Mar. 29, *00 
9894 Mar. 80,’06 
78 Dec. 14, *05 
114 Mar. 6,’06 
86 Mar. 15/06 
75*4 Mar. 29, *06 
68*4 Oct. 16,19’ 
11794 Mar. 22,’06 
113*4 Mar. 24,*06 
117 Jan. 17,’06 
110*4 Mar. 26/06 
112*2 Nov. 6/06 
100% Dec. 29,’06 



120*4 Mar. 22,’06 
109*4 Oct. 18, *99 
114 Feb. 14,’06 



98*4 Dec. 22, *05 



118*4 Jan. 22, *06 
105*4 Jan. 5/06 
117 Mar. 20,’06 
116*4 June 8,’04 
102 Mar. 2, ’06 
102 Nov.27,’05 

99*4 Oct. 28,’04 
96 Mar. 20.’06 
110 June 22,’04 
10094 Mar. 31,’06 
99 Mar. 19, *06 



106*4 Dec. 9, ’05 
112 Mar. 10, *02 
111 Jan. 23, ’06 

112*4 July 7, *06 
105 Jan. 28, ’06 
118*4 Mar. 24, *06 
121*4 Feb. 27,’06 

108 Mar. 81,’06 
101*4 June18,’»4 
116 Mar. 17, *06 

9994 Mar. 31, *06 
114*4 June 6,’05 

109 Mar. 6/05 
129 Mar. 30, *06 
182*4 Mar. 19, ’06 
114 Apr. 26, ’02 
120*4 Mar. 6/06 

7494 Oct. 4/05 
114*S Sept. 6/05 
108*4 Jan. 3/06 
100*4 Mar. 20/06 



108*4 Mar. 
96 Mar. 
96 Feb. 
11494 Mar. 
112*4 Mar. 
107 Dec. 
110 Mar. 
100*4 Feb. 
103*4 Mar. 
104 Apr. 
10594 Mar. 



27, *06 
28/06 
6/06 
13/06 
28/06 
4/05 
28/02 
2/06 
31/06 
5/05 
28/06 



81*4 Mar. 31/06 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


ido‘* 


100* 


16,000 


120 


118*4 


15,000 


99 


98 


86.000 


11~ 


liT 


5,000 


86 


86 


1,000 


76*4 


74 


110,000 


117% 

118*4 




8,000 

8,000 


115*4 


no 


9,000 


120*4 


12094 


2,000 


117* 


in* 


10,000 


lrii 


lbfi* 


1,000 


idri** 


*98* * 


7,000 


10094 


100* 


89.000 


99 


99 


1,000 


118*4 


118*4 


11,000 


108*4 


102*4 


55,000 


115** 


115* 


1,000 


100 


99*4 


111,000 


129** 


129* 


10,000 


122*4 


122*4 


1,000 


120*4 


120*4 


4,660 


101** 


100*4 


6,000 


108*4 


108*4 


5,000 


96 


95*4 


17,000 


11494 11494 
112*4 112*4 


*1,666 

1,000 


.... 

\<m 


103* 


22,000 


10594 


loeT 


25,000 


83** 


81*4 


311,000 



Digitized by 



Google 




THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest pnoes and total sale 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



§ 1st con. inc. 3*« 1969 

• 3d ffs 1909 

• equip. & oollat. g.6*s.... 1917 

• id series g. 5*s 1919 

• col. trust g.4%*8lst se ofl907 
Mexican Internat’llst con g. 4*8,1977 

• stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 6*s 1910 

• registered 

Midland Term*l Ry. 1st g.s.f.5*s.. 1925 
Minneapolis A St. Louts 1st g. 7*s. 1927 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. 7*3 1909 

. Pacific ext. 1st g. tt’s. . . .1921 

• Sou thw. ext. 1st g.7*s... 1910 

• 1st con. g. 6*8 1994 

. 1st A refunding g. 4*8. . . 1949 

x DesMoinesAFt.Dgelstgtd g.4*8.1935 
Minn., S. P. A 8. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4*8. 1908 

• stamped pay. of lnt. gtd. 
Minn., 8. 8. M. A Atlan. 1st g. 4*8.1906 

• stamped pay. of lnt. gtd. 
Missouri, K. A T. 1st mtge g. 4*8.1990 

• 2d mtge. g. 4*s 1990 

• 1st ext gold 5*s 1944 

• 1st A ref. mtg. 4s 2004 

• • small 

8t. Louis dlv. 1st refunds 4s.. .2001 
Dallas A Waco 1st gtd. g. 6’s — 1940 

Kan. City A Pac. 1st g. 4s 19W) 

Mo., Kan. A East. 1st gtd. g. 5s.l942 
Mo., Kan. A Ok. 40 yr. l?t gtd.5s.1942 
Mo.,K.ATex.ofTex.lstgtd.g.5sl942 
8 her., Shreve.A 8o. 1st gtd.g.6s.l948 
Tex. A Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd. g. 5e . .1948 

Missouri, Pacific 1st conjf. 6*8.. .1920 

• 8d mortgage 7*8. 1906 

• trusts gold 5*88tamp*dl91 7 

v registered 

• 1st collateral gold 5*s.l920 

» registered 

• forty yrs. 4*8 g. loan. 1946 
Cent. Branch Ry.lst gtg.g. 4*8.1919 
Leroy A Canoy val. A. L. 1st 5*s. 1926 
Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4*s.l988 

t 2d extended g. 5’s 1908 

8t. L. A I. g. con. R.R. Al.gr. 5*81901 
« stamped gtd gold 6*s..l9Bl 

t unlfy’g A rf<rg g. 4*8.1929 

0 registered 

0 RivAGulf divs lstg 48.1983 

% Verdigris V*y Ind. A W. 1st 5*s.l9t6 
Mob. A Birm.. prior lien, g. 5*8. . .1945 

0 small 

. mtg. g. 4’s 1945 



Mob. JacksonAKan.Ctty lstgJS*s.l946 
Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 6*s. .1927 
0 l8f extension 6’s 1927 



S in. g. 4*8. 
oi ‘ ‘ 



ontg’rydiv.lst g.5*s. 1947 
8t. Louis A Cairo gtd g. 4*8.. . . .1941 

0 collateral g. 4*8. 1980 

Nashville, Chat. A 8t. L. 1st 7*8.. .1913 

• 1st cons. g. 5*s 1928 

• 1st g.6*s Jasper Branch .1938 

• 1st 6*s McM. M.W. A A1.1917 

• 1st 6’s T. A Pb 1917 

Nat.R.R.of Mex.prlorlieng.4%*s.l928 

• 1st con. g. 4*s 1951 

N. O. A N. East, prior lien g. 6**.. 1916 
N.7. Cent. A Hud. R. g. mtg.8VM.1997 

f • * registered. 

I • deb. g 4s 1934 

I * • registered 

j Lake Shore col. g. 3%s 1996 

I • registered 



Amount. 



20.511.000 

11 . 724.000 

665.000 

615.000 

10 . 000,000 

8 . 862.000 
3 , 621,000 

| 985,000 

472.000 

950.000 

1 . 015.000 

1 . 182.000 

686.000 

6,000,000 

9 . 360.000 

8 . 072.000 

| 82 , 066,000 

| 8 , 209.000 

40 . 000 . 000 

20 . 000 . 000 

8 . 254.000 

[ 1 , 784,000 

1 . 915.000 

1 . 340.000 
2 , 600 , 1 W ) 

4 . 000 . 000 

5 . 468.000 

4 . 505.000 

1 . 689.000 

2 . 847.000 

14 . 104.000 

8 . 828.000 

[ 14 . 376,000 
} 9 , 686,000 
’ 25 , 000,000 

3 . 459.000 

520.000 

7 . 000 . 000 

2 . 578.000 

86 . 624.000 

6 . 833.000 

[ 30 , 469,000 

22 . 754.000 

760.000 

874.000 

226.000 

700.000 

500.000 

1 . 882.000 

7 . 000 . 000 

974.000 

9 . 472.000 

4 . 000 . 000 

4 . 000 . 000 

2 . 494.000 

6 . 300.000 

7 . 606.000 

371.000 

750.000 

800.000 

20 , 000,000 

24 . 496.000 

1 . 330.000 
[ 84 . 890,000 

[ 30 , 000,000 
j 90 , 578,000 



Int'et 

Paid. 



JULY 

JULY 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 
V A ▲ 
MAS 



J A D 
J A D 
J A D 
J AO 
J A D 
J A ▲ 
J A D 
MAN 
MA 8 
J A J 
J A J 

J A J 

J A D 

r A a 
MAN 
MAS 
MAS 
▲ A <• 
MAN 
r A a 
A A O 
MAN 
MAS 
J A D 
MAS 

MAN 
MAN 
MAS 
M A 8 
F A ▲ 

r a a 



r a a 

J A J 

MAS 

r A ▲ 
A A O 
▲ AO 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
M A 8 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



J A D 
J A J 
J A D 
Q J 
r A a 
MAS 
Q F 
J A J 

▲ AO 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

▲ AO 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
F A ▲ 



Last 8al*. 



Price. Date. 



24% Mar. 29, *06 
20% Mar. 28, *06 



9964 Mar. 22, *06 
90% July 29/01 



106 May 2,19* 

m * ‘ J une29, *06 
HIM Oct. 26, *05 
120 Feb. 8, *06 
113% Mar. 10,*05 
113% Feb. 21,’06 
94% Mar. 2, *06 
*97% Jan. 8u/C6 
100% Mar. 1,*06 



103 Nor.11,’01 

6994 June 18. *91 
100% Mar. 30, *06 
H9 Mar. 80. *06 
106% Mar. 28, *06 
89 Mar. 21,’0e 



93% Mar. 

108 Feb. 
95% Feb. 
115% Mar. 

109 Mar. 
106 Mar. 
107% Dec. 
106 Mar. 



5, *06 
13, *00 

6, *08 
9. *06 

29, *06 
28, *06 
4, *05 
24,*06 



122% Mar. 27,*06 

103 Mar. 21/06 

104 Mar. 29,*06 
107% Feb. 17/06 
106 Mar. *3, *06 



92 Mar. 
96% Mar. 
110 Mar. 
105 Jan. 
120% Jan. 
117% Mar. 
116 Nov. 
98 Mar. 
87% Apr. 
95% Mar. 



29/06 
28/06 
18/05 
11/06 
31/06 
29/06 
6/06 
31/06 
23/04 
30, *06 



113 

90 

96 

94 

96 

127 

122 



Mar. 22, *06 
Feb. 4/03 
Oct. 9/06 
Aug. 6, *04 
Mar. 27/06 
Mar. 26/06 
.... Dec. 20/05 
96% Jan. 20, *06 
115% Nov. 1/05 
95 Mar. 27, *06 
92% Oct. 18/05 
119% Mar. 8, *06 
115 M«r. 26/06 
119% Feb. 18/06 
117% Mar. 6/05 
113 July S, *99 
102% Jan. 20, *00 
86 Mar. 30/06 
108% A ug.18/94 
98 Mar. 30, *06 
98% Feb. 16/06 
101% Mar. 30/C6 
101 Mar. 22/06 
89 Mar. 30, *06 
88 Mar. 23, *06 



March Salas. 



High. Lov>.\ Total . 



8 * 



nnt/ (wi / 

™8 



94% 94% 
100% 100% 




93% 03% 



116 115% 

109 109 

107% 106 

106 106* 

124% 12 2% 
103 108 

104% 104 



106% 106 



97 



117% 

93 

95% 

118 



98% 



90% 

96 



116% 

*92% 

‘95% 

118 



96 

126% 



f5 



119% 119% 
115% 116 



86% 85 



97% 



101% 101 
101 101 
89% 



88 % 

88 



825.000 

168.000 



22,000 



1,000 

’K666 



172,000 

160,500 

44.000 

69.000 

*’Y,666 



18,000 

1,000 

9.000 

“ 5,000 

38.000 

5.000 

58.000 



19,000 



96.000 

11.000 



63.000 

’46*600 

24.000 
‘2,600 



5.000 

6.000 



5.000 

■‘-looo 

2.000 



810,000 

119,666 

2&060 

10,000 

144.000 

5,000 



Digitized by i^.ooQLe 



BOND 8ALB8. 



621 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Michigan Central col. g. 3.4$». .1998 

• registered 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4’s 1936 

registered 

2d gtd. g. 5’s 1936 

registered 

ext. 1st. gtd. g. 3%’s. .1951 

registered 

Carthage.Sc Adiron. lstgtd g.4’sl981 j 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation. I 

1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 f 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. A Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1942 
Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4's.l991 
N. Jersey June. R. R. g.lst 4’s. 1986 

• reg. certificates 

N.Y.& Put namlstcon.gtdg.4’8. 1993 
Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd o’s..l91G j 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4’s.‘2361 

• registered 

Lake Shore g 34$s 1997 

• registered 

■ deb. g. 4’s 1928 

Detroit, Mon. & Toledo 1st 7’s.l9u6 
Kal., A. A G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s... 1988 

Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5’s 1934 

Pitt Men* port A Y. 1 st gtd 6 ’s. . 1932 

l . 2d gtd 6 ’s 1934 

1 McKsptAt Bell. V. 1st g. 6’s. . .1918 
Michigan Cent. 6 ’s 1909 

• 5’s 1981 

• 5’s reg 1931 

• 4’s 1940 

• 4’s reg 

• g.34$’ssec. by lstmge. 

on J. L. A S 

. lstg. 34$’s 1952 

Battle C. Sturgis 1 st g. g. 3’s. . . 19 n9 

N. Y. A Harlem 1st mort. 7’sc. .1900 

• 7’s registered 1900 

N. Y. & Northern 1 st g. 5's 1927 

R. W. & Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1922 

coup. g. bond currency 

Oswego & Rome 2 d gtd gold 5’s. 191 5 
R. W. A O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s. 1918 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4’s..l922 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g.4’s.. .1987 

• registered 

N. Y., N. Haven A Hartford. 

1 Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 1937 

i New Haven and Derby eon.ft’sl918 
N. Y.,Ont.& W’n. reCdinglstg. 4’s.l992 

• registered $5,000 only. 

Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5’s 1941 

Norfolk A Western gen. mtg.6’s.l931 

• Imp’mentand ext. 6's... 1934 

• New River 1st 6 ’s 1932 

Norfolk & West. Ry.lst con. g.4s. 1996 

registered 

small bonds 

div. 1st Hen A gen g. 4s.l944 

• registered 

Pocahon C.&C.Co.Jt.4’s.l941 
C. C. A T. 1st g. t. g g 5’sl922 
Sci’o Val A N.E. 1st g.4’s, 1989 
N.P. Ry prior In ry.Ald.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
' • registered 

• gen. lien g. 3’s 2047 

• registered 

St. Paul A Duluth div. g. 4’s... 1996 

• registered i 

8 t. Paul A N. Pacific gen g. d’s. 1923 

• registered certificates 

8 t. Paul A Duluth 1st 5’s 1931 

• 2d 5’s 1917 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1968 

1 Washington Cen. Ry 1 st g. 4’s.. 1948 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6's.. 1933 



Amount. 



Int'st | 
Paid. 



Last Sale. 



March Sales. 



High. Low Total. 



! \ 1 1 i 

} 5,000,000 j J j 

500,000 J A J 

J A J 

|f 3,500,000 * *2 
1,100,000 JAP 



Price. Date. 



89 Mar. 28, ’06 894$ 894$ 8,000 

9044 Jan. 17, ’06 
105% Feb. 20, ’06 
104 Deo. 13,’0 o s 



699.000 

32,500 

300.000 

2.500.000 

1.660.000 

4,000,000 

130.000 

60,000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

924.000 

840.000 

1.500.000 

2.250.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1.500.000 

8.576.000 [ 

2,600,000} 

1.900.000 
18,000,000 

476.000 

12 . 000,000 

1 . 200.000 

9.081.000 

400.000 

375.000 

1.800.000 

19.425.000 



J A j 874$ June23,’04 

J A J I 

J A D 
{MAS 
F A A 

r a a 

A A o 104 Hi Feb. 28, ’06 
I A AO 

J A J 
J A J 



105 Nov.20,’05 

j 105 Oct. 10,\2 



J A D| 
MAS 
F A A 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

j * j| 

M A 8 

MAS) 
Q M| 
>J A J 
J A Jl 



108 Mur. ‘22, ’06 
106*4 Mar. 2v*,'0G 
99*4 Mar. 26, ’(JG 
99 Mar. 13, ’06 
1*% Mur. 31, ’06 
1014$ Feb. 9,’OG 

l2\54$ Mur. ‘ 5/06 
139 Jan. 21, ’03 



1084 $ 

106 % 

10044. 

99 

W4$ 



10744 

10644 

99 

99 

984$ 



109% Apr. 19, ’04 
120 Jan. 3,316 
119 June 6,*05 
1044$ Mar. 23,’06 
1064ft Nov. 26, 19’ 



MAS 

MAN 

JAP 

MAN 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
F A A 
MAN 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 



2.838.000 MAN 
575 000 MAN 

20,000,000 M A 8 

M A Hi 

1.500.000 | M A N J 

7.283.000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 




984$ Feb. 16,’06 

i054$* M a r. 2 , *05 
102% Apr. 6,19’ 
1194$ Mar. 31, *05 
11644 Mar. 2»,’u6 

jan.' 25,*02 

if)74$ Feb. 4, ’05 
106 " Mar. 26,’06 
103 Oct. 6, ’05 

124 Feb. 24, ’06 
1154$ Oct, 15, ’94 
20, ’06 
11, ’05 

14. ’06 
19, ’06 

15, ’06 
129% Nov. 27, *05 

:> 2 % Mar. 31, ’06 
00 Feb. 16, ’66 

984$ M ur. 29, ’06 



105% Oct. 
1 1 1 Feb. 
1324$ Feb. 
30% Feb. 



1254$ 1254$ 



1044$ 1044$ 



72.000 
81,500 

81.000 

10,000 

450,000 



5,000 



10,000 



118 11644 12,000 



106 



105% ! 



*.014$ 1004$ 



52.000 



58.000 



102% 1014$ 190,000 



924$ Mar. 
1094$ Feb. 
1014$ Mar. 
105 Mar. 
If ’4 Mar. 
77 Mar. 
75% Feb. 
101 Jan. 



30, *06 
20. ’0o 
12,’06 

31, ’06 

23, *06 ; 
31. ’06 1 

:.’00 | 

24, ’06 I 



994$ 

9344 

101 % 

105 

104 

77% 



984$ | 

92 * J 

lOl” 
103% ; 
104 
764$ 



1.538.000 Iqmch 

3.533.000 I j a .1 




124% 124 



113 

109% 



ne% 110% 



17.000 

54.000 

00 

354 , 0<*0 

2,000 

308,000 



35,000 

’ 20,000 

3,000 



1.000 



Digitized by 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal . ^ . 

I/UC ' ! Amount. 



Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s 1986 

» gen. mortg. g 6’s 1887 

OzarkACner.Cent.Ry.lstgtd g 5s 1018 
Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5’s.. ...... 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4H’» — 1017 

• s. f. subsidy g 6’s 1010 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

f Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4%’s, lat 1921 

• reg llgl 

• gtd.3% coi.tr.reg. cts.,1087 

• gtd.3% col.tr. cts.serB 1941 

• Trust Co. ctfs. g. 3%’».191« 

• gtd.g.B%’str. cts.s.C.1942 

• gtd.g.3)4’gtr.ct8.8.D.1944 
Chic., St. Louis & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1082 

• registered 

Cin.,Leb. AN. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s.!042 
Clev.AP.gen.gtd.g.4%’s 8er. A.1042 

• Series B 1042 

• # int. reduc. 3)4 p.c. 

• Series C8%» 1048 

• Series D 3)48 1060 

E. A Pitts. gen.gtd.g.3)48 Ser.B.,1040 

• » • C..1040 

Newp. A Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s..l046 
' Pitts., C. C. A St. L. con. g 4%’s. . 

• Series A 1040 

• Series B gtd 1042 

• Series C gtd 1042 

• Series D gtd. 4’s 1045 

• Series E ^d. g.8)4s... 1040 

• Series Fc. gt a. g. 4’s.. 1953 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne A C. 1st 7’s. . 1012 

. 2d 7’s 1012 

» 8d 7’s 1«L8 

Tol W albonding V y. AO. 1st gtd.bds 
4%’s series A 1081 

• 4%’s series B 1083 

• 4’s series C 1042 

Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4’s. . . 1028 

f con. gold 5 per cent 1010 

J • registered 

] con. gold 4 per cent 1043 

l • ten year con v. 3%’s.. 1912 

Penn. R.R. 10-year conv. g.3%’s.l915 

• registered 

Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s... 1042 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 8%’s. .1943 



Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 4%’s 1085 

Del.R. RR.A BgeCo lstgtdg.4’8,1088 
O.R. A Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 4%’s . 1941 



Pbila. Balto. A Wash. 1st g. 4’s.l943 

* registered 

Pitts. Va. AChar 1 . Ry lstgtdg.4’s.l043 
Sunbury A Lewistown lstg.4’s.lO00 
U’d N. J . RR. A Can Co. g 4’s. . .1044 

Peoria A Pekin Un^on 1st 6’s. . . .1021 

. 2d m 4%’s 1021 

Pere Marquette. 

Chic, ft West Mich. Ry. 5’s 1921 

' Flint A Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U 

* 1st con. gold 5’s 1009 

* Port Huron d 1st g 5’s.l930 
Sag’wTusc. A Hur.lst gtd. g.4’s. 1031 

Pine Creek Railway 6’s 1082 

Pittsburg. Junction 1st 6’s. 1022 

Pittsburg A L. E. 2d g. 5’s ser. A, 1028 
Pitts., Shena’go A L. E. 1st g.5’s, 1040 

• 1st cons. 5’s 1048 

Pittsburg. Y A Asb.lst cons. 5’s, 1027 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1907 

f • registered 

I » Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s.. 1057 i 

; » * registered 

J Atlantic City 1st con. gtd. g.4’s. 1951 1 
I Philadelphia A Reading con.6’s. 1011 ! 

I * registered 

I • 7’s 1911 



2,006,000 

2.428.000 

2.880.000 

5.000. 000 

2.272.000 

533.000 

10.467.000 

4.815.000 

9.581.000 

14.664.000 

4.948.000 

10 . 000 . 000 

1.606.000 

’’ooo.uno 

3,000:000 

1.561.000 

430.000 

2.004.000 

1.975.000 

2.240.000 

2.218.000 

1.400.000 

10,000,000 

8.786.000 

1.870.000 
4,968:000 
0,851,000 

9.000. 000 

2.210.000 

1.918.000 

2.000. 000 

[ 1,500,000 

978.000 

1.453.000 

1.675.000 
[ 4,906,000 

2.760.000 
20,480,000 

( 99,688,500 



5.880.000 

1.000,000 

1.250.000 

1.800.000 

4.455.000 
\ 10,570,000 

6,000,000 

500.000 
5,646 ( 000 

1.405.000 

1.409.000 

5.768.000 

8.999.000 

2.850.000 

3.325.000 

1,000.000 

3.500.000 

478.000 
2 , 000.000 
3,000,000 

408.000 

1.562.000 

\ 68,880,000 
i 28,000,000 

' i'oro.bbb 

7.304.000 

668.000 

7.810.000 



Int'et 

Paid. 



J ft D 
A ft o 
a ft o 
j ft D 

A ft O 
M ft N 

J ft J 
J ft J 
M ft 8 
F ft A 
M ft N 
J ft D 
J ft D 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
J ft J 
A ft O 



M ft N 
F ft A 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 

A ft O 
A ft O 
MAN 
M ft N 

r ft a 

J ft D 
J ft J 
J ft J 
A ft O 

J ft J 

|j ft J 
M ft B 
M ft N 
M ft 8 
q m 
M ft If 
MAN 
J AD 
J ft D 
M ft 8 
|j ft J 
M ft N 

r ft a 

j ft j 
M ft N 
M ft N 
M ft N 
J ft J 
M ft 8 
Q F 

M ft N 

j ft n 

A ft o 
M ft N 
A ft O 
F ft A 
J ft D 
J ft J 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
M ft N 
J ft J 
J ft J 



M ft N 
J ft D 
J ft D 
J ft D 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



118 Nov. 8, ’05 
114?j Jan. 20, ’06 
100 Mar. 5, ’06 
11194 Mar. 81,*06 
106 Dec. 22, ’06 
102 Apr.14,’02 

107% Mar. 31,’06 
10794 Dec. li,’05 
0896 Nov. 4,’06 
91% Mar. 7,’06 
07)6 Mar. 29,’06 



90% Mar. 20,’06 
110)4 Feb. 26,’06 
110 May 3, ’91 

108)4 Aug.*2i,’03 



08)6 Dec. 15, ’05 
96 Jan. 8,’04 
06)6 Jan. 2, ’06 
0894 Apr. 4,’04 



112% Feb. 2, ’06 
112)6 Feb. 13, ’06 
112)6 Junel2, ’05 
108)6 Dec. 15,’06 
02)6 Mar. 5,’06 

12796 Oct.* 21, *’02 
117)6 Feb. 2,’08 
119 Apr.11,’04 



107 Dec. 6, ’05 
111)6 Sept.21,’04 

106* * * A ug.*28V’08 
101 Mar. 81, ’06 
07 Mar. 81,*06 

104)4 Oct.' *2«,*’06 

lio* ’ Jan.' 19, *06 

10896* Feb.' *6,*’06 
110)6 Feb. 24, ’06 



110) 6 Sept.28,04’ 
123% Jan. 18,’05 
10094 Dec. 6, ’05 

100 Apr.28,’02 

117 Mar. 29,’06 
110% Jan. 22, '06 

111) 6 Jan. 29, ’06 

i37* ’ Nov! 17."’98 
120 Oct. 11,’01 

112) 6 Dec. 13,’93 
120 Mar. 23, ’06 

8794 Jan. 12,19’ 
116 May 24,’05 
10096 Mar. 31,’06 
101)6 Jan. 6,’06 
101)6 Mar. 27, ’06 



110% Mar. 5, *06 
115)6 Mar.' 22, '’06 



March Sales. 



HiQh. Low.l Total, 



!g 



107)6 



01)6 

98 

90)6 



0296 



101)4 

98 



100 

11194 



106)6 

91 

07 

00)4 



0 2% 



100 

0694 









11*7" 


117 ’ 


2,000 


.... 


.... 




126" 


120* 




8,000 


1 of* 


100% 


686,000 


ldl)6 


101% 


04,000 


110)6 

115% 


110% 

iis% 


10,000 

1,000 



8.000 

18.000 



15,000 



4.000 

76.U00 

’Koou 



18,000 



405,000 

,155,000 
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BOND QUOTATION'S.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 



for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namx. 



Principal 

Due. 



{ • • registered 

Bio Grande Junc’n 1st gtd. g.S’s, 108V 
Bio Grande Southern list g. 4’s. . 1940 

• guaranteed 

Rutland RR 1st con. g. 4% s — 1941 
\ Ogdnsb.4rL.CtTn.Ry. 1st gtd g4sl948 
1 Rutland Canadian 1st gtd. g.4’s. 1949 

8 t. Jo. A Or. lsl. 1st g. 3.342 1947 

St. L. A Adirondack Ry. 1st g.5’s.l996 

. 2d g. 6’s. 1996 

St. Louis A San F. 2d 6’s, Class B. 1906 
. 2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 

• gen. g. 6’s 198J 

• gen. g. 6*s 1981 

8 t. L A San F. R. R. con. g. 4’s.l996 

. S. W.div. g.5’s 1947 

• refunding g. 4’s 1961 

• • registered . . . 

• 5 year 4*4’s gold notes.1908 
Kan. Cy Ft.8.AMeraRRcong6’sl928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S AM Ry refggtd g4s.l936 

• registered 

Kan.Cy AM.R. A B.Co.lstgtdgSs.1929 

St. Louis Memp.So.E. gtd.g.4%8. 1909 
St. Louis 8. W. 1st g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., I960 
f • 2d g. 4’s me. Bd. otfs.. . .1989 

4 • con. g. 4’s 1982 

I G ray’s Point, Term. 1 stgtd.g.6’s.l947 
8 t. Paul, Minn. A Manlto’a 2d 6’s..l900 

• 1st con. 6’s 1933 

• 1st con. 6’s, registered 

• 1st c.B’s, red’d tog.4*4’s... 

• 1 st cons. 6’s register’d — 

• Dakota ext’n g. 6’s... 1910 

• Mont, ext’n 1st g.4’s.. 1937 

• registered 

• Pac.Rxt.sterl.gtd. 4s.. 1940 
$5=£1. 

■Eastern R’yMinn,1std.lstg.5’s. .1906 

• registered 

• Minn. N. div. Istg.4’s..l940 

• registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st g. 6’s. ...1922 
Montana Cent, late’s int. gtd. .1967 

• 1st 6’s, registered. . . 

• lstg. g. 6’s. 

• registered 

Willmar A Sioux Falls 1st g. 6’s, 1988 

„ • registered 

San Fe Pres. A Phoe.Ry.lstg.5’s, 1942 
8 an Fran. A N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 6’s, 1919 

8 eaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s 1960 

' • registered 

• col. trust refdg g. 6’s.. 1911 
Atlanta— Bl r’hm 80-yr- lstg. 4*8.1933 
CarolinaCentral 1st con.g. 4’s.l949 
Fla Cent A Peninsular 1st g.6’s.l9l8 

• 1st land grant ext gA’s.1980 

• cons. g. 6’s. 1943 

Georgia A Alabama 1st con.. Vs. 1945 
Ga. Car. A Nthern 1st gtd g. 6’s. 1929 
Seaboard A Roanoke 1st 5’s. . . . 1928 

Sodus Bay A Sout’n 1st 6’s, gold. 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 

• g. 4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 

• * registered 

Austin A North w’n 1st g. 6’s. . . 1941 
Cent. Pac. 1st refud. gtd.g.4’s. .1949 

• registered 

• mtge. gtd. g. 3*4’s . . . 1929 

• • registered 

• throughSLlstgtdg. 4’s. 1964 

• registered 

Gal. Harrlsb’gh A8.A.lst g6’«..1910 

• Mex. A P.divlst g5’s.l961 
Gila Val.G.A N’n 1st gtd g 5’s.l924 
Houst. E. A W. Tex. 1st g.6’s..l988 

• 1 st gtd. g. Vs 1938 



. 1987 



Amount . 



8.889.000 

2,000,000 

2.238.000 

2.277.000 

2.440.000 
4,40n,U00 

1.360.000 

8.600.000 
800,000 

400.000 

996.000 

829.000 
8,681,000 

5.803.000 

1 . 668.000 

829.000 

60.104.000 

5.728.000 

13.716.000 

17.810.000 

3.000. 000 

15.627.000 

20,000,000 

8,272,600 

16.678.000 

889.001 

6.646.000 
! 13,844,000 

19.822.000 

5.040.000 

10.186.000 
£4,000.000 

4.700.000 

5.000. 000 

2.150.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

4.000. 000 

| 8,626,000 

4.940.000 

3.861.000 

\ 12,775,000 

10.000.000 

5.760.000 

2.847.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

410.000 

4.370.000 

2.922.000 

5.360.000 

2.500.000 

600.000 

[ 28,818,500 

1.920.000 
[ 79,292,000 

\ 17,498,000 

!■ 8,300,000 

4.766.000 
18.418.000 

1.514.000 
501,000 

2.199.000 



Jnf’st 
Paid . 



J a d 
j a d 
j a j 



j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
man 
m a n 
j a j 
j a j 
j a d 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 
j a d 
m a n 
a a o 
a a o 
a a o 
j a d 
m a n 
j a j 
j a d 
j a d 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 
| j a j 
j a j 
m a n 
ja d 
j a d 
j a j 

a a o 
a a o 
a ao 
a ao 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a d 
j a d 
M as 
j a j 
a a o 
a a o 
man 
M as 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 

j a d 
j a d 
j a j 
f a a 
f a a 
j a d 
j a d 
a a o 
a a o 
f a a 

Ml N 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 



Last Hal*. 



Price. 



Date. 



118 Jan. 
109 Mar. 
76 Dec. 
89 Jan. 
106*6 Ocr. 
100 Feb. 
101*4 Nov. 
93*4 Mar. 
122 Jan. 



7, ’06 
ll’u6 
20, ’06 
4,’05 
24, ’05 
2. ’06 
18,’Ul 
12/06 
18/06 



102*4 Jan. 31, ’(‘6 
10294 Mar. 2l,’06 
126 Feb. 13,06 
113 Mar. 80, *06 
98*4 Sept.26/05 
102*4 Aug. 7, ’06 
87*4 Mar. 30,’08 

96 Feb. «, ’06 
126 Aug.81,’05 

86*4 Mar. 80,’06 
78*4 Jan. 14/04 



97*4 Mar. 3l,’06 
86 Mar. 16,’06 
80*4 Mar. 27,’06 

109*4 Mar.* 27,’ ’06 
137*4 Feb. 17,’06 
140 May 14, ’02 
111*4 Mar. 29. *06 
116*4 Apr. 15, ’01 
111 Mar. 19, *06 
102 Mar. 27, ’06 
103*4 Sept.19/05 



102*4 Oct, 12,*05 



124 May 4,*05 
186 Feb. 1,’Q6 
134*4 Dec. 20, ’04 
119*4 Mar. 20,’06 



121*4 Oct. 8, ’06 

112*4 Jan. 16, *06 
110 Oct. 4, ’05 
90*4 Mar. 31/06 

102*4 Mar. 19,’06 
94 Mar. 30/06 
96*4 Mar. 24/06 

109 Mar. 27, ’06 

109**4 Mar. ’£ ; 05 
111*4 Mar. 7,’06 

110 Jan. 16,’05 

1C2 ’ Jan.' 20/03 

93 Mar. 31,’f 8 

94 May 4, ’05 , 
109*4 Feb. 19/06 I 
100*4 Mar. 31/06 j 

98 Apr. 7/05 
88*4 Mar. 29/06 , 

99 Mar. 30/06 ( 

1 06 **Feb.' 21/66 
111*4 Jan. 26, ’06 
107*4 June 3/05 
105*4 Jan. 27/05 
106*4 Feb. 7/06 



March Salbs. 



High. Low. 


Total. 


93*4 W*4 


1,000 


102*4 10**4 


5,000 


113’ ’ 112*4 


8,666 


87*4 86 * 


401,000 


87 ‘ * 86*4 


187,000 


98*4 97*4 


29,000 


85*4 85 




80% 79% 


114,000 


109% 109*4 


3,000 


niH lion 


5,000 


111 36*4 


26,000 


102 102 


2,000 


119*4 1*18*4 


5,000 


91 * * 90 


58,000 


103*4 102*4 


17,000 


95 94 


28,000 


97 96*4 


5,000 


109 107*4 


5,000 


111*4 Ul*4 


*5,666 


94 92*4 


151,500 


100*4 99*4 


107,666 


89" 88*4 


34,0C0 


99" 99" 


2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Houst. & T.C. 1st g 5*8 int. gtd.. 1987 

• con.gO’slnt.gtd 1912 

• gen. g 4’s tnt. gtd 1921 

- W AN wn.d i v.lst.g.S's. 1980 

Louisiana Western 1st 6*8 1921 

Morgan's La & Tex. 1st g6*s — 19KU 

. lstrs 1918 

N. Y. Tex. A Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s..l912 
Nth’n By of Cal. 1st gtd. g. 6*8.1907 

• gtd. g. 5’s • ?. 

Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd. g 5*8 1927 

San Ant.&AranPas8lstgtdg4'8.1948 
Sou th’n Pac.of Ariz.lst 6*s 1909 

. . . 1910 

• of Cal. 1st g6*s C. AD. 1908 

• t # G. & P.1902 

. . . ....1912 

« 1st con. gtd. g 5*8. . .1987 

• stamped 1906-1987 

8o. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4*8.1937 

. of N. Mex. c. 1st 0*8.1911 
Tex. AN. O. Sabine div. 1st g 0*8.1912 

t con.gS’s 1948 

Southern Pacific H.B. Co 

• st. refund? mtge. 8. f. 4’s.1966 
Southern Railway 1st con. g 5*8.1994 

' • registered. 

Mob. A Ohio collat. trust g. 4*8.1938 

• registered 

• Memph.div.lstg.4-4%5*s.l996 

• registered 

• St. Louis div. 1st g, 4’s...l961 

• » registered 

Alabama Central, 1st 0*s 1918 

Atlantic A Danville 1st g. 4’s. .1948 

» 2d mtg 1948 

Atlantic A Yadkin,lstgtdg4s.l949 

Col. A Greenville, 1st 5-0*s 1916 

East Tenn., Va. A Ga.dlv.g.5’s.l930 

* con. 1st g 5’s 1966 

* reorg. lien g 4*s 1988 

Ga. Mid lan^K >^.*00 !, 1st 3’s*. ” *i946 

• Pacific Ry. 1st g 6-0*9 1922 

Knoxville A Ohio, 1st g 0*8 1926 

Rich. A Danville, con. g 6*s 1916 

• deb. 5*s stamped: 1927 

Rich. A Mecklenburg 1st g. 4*8.1948 

South Caro’a A Ga. lstg.5*s 1919 

Vir. Midland serial ser. B 6*s..l911 

small 

ser. C 0's 1916 

small 

ser. D 4-5’s 1921 

small 

ser. E 5*s 1920 

small 

ser. F 5*s : 1981 

Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1986 

* gen.5*s. gtd. stamped . 1926 

W. O. A W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 

, W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 0’s 1914 

Spokane Falls A North.lstg.6*s,.1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.4%*8.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 4%*s.l939 

1st con. g. 5*s 1894-1944 

gn. refdg. sg. fd. g.4’s. 1 1QK > 
“ “ registered. 

8t. L. Mere. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s. . .1980 
Tex. A Pacific, 1st gold 5*s 2000 

• 2d gold income, 5*s 2000 

• La. Div.B.L. 1st g.5’s...t931 
Weatherford Mine Wells A 

Nwn. Ry. 1st gtd. 5’s 1930 

Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1M g 5*s. . . .1936 
< • 1st M. g **s West. div... 1936 

•< • gen. g. 5’s 1935 

f * Kanaw A M. 1st g. g. 4's.l990 



Amount. 



Int'Bt 

Paid. 



4,592,0001 

2^90,000 

4.275.000 

1.106.000 
2^40.000 

1.494.000 

5.000. 000 

1.465.000 

3.964.000 

4.751.000 

18.236.000 

17.644.000 
6,UOo,000 

4.000. 000 

> 12,693,500 

6.809.000 

21.470.000 

5.600.000 

4.180.000 

2.575.000 

1.620.000 

• 75,000,000 

■ 44.760,000 

■ 8,069,000 
6,188,000 

11.750.000 

1.000. 000 

3.925.000 
775.H00 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

8.106.000 

12.770.000 

4.600.000 

1.050.000 

6.660.000 

2,000,000 

5.597.000 

3.368.000 

315.000 

5.250.000 

1.900.000 

1 . 100.000 

950.000 

1.775.000 

1.310.000 



J I J 
a a o 

A A O 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
A AO 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 



2.892.000 

2.466.000 

1.025.000 

2.531.000 
2.812,090 

500.060 

7.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
18,000,000 [ 

3.600.000 
25.000,000 !j A t) 

963.000 mar. 

4.241.000 . j A J 



500.000 

3.000. 000 

2.500.000 

2.000. 000 

2.469.000 



J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
J A .1 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
MAS 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
M A N 
M A S 
MAS 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
AAO 
MAN 
MAS! 
M A 8 
M A 8 
MAS 
M A 8 
M A S 
M A 8 
M A 8 
M A 8 
M A S 
MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
AAO 
FA A 
J A J 
J A J 
AAO 



Last &al.e. 



Price. Date. 



111% Mar. 28, *06 
111 Mar. 27, ’06 
99 Mar. 19,*06 
127% Feb. 27,*02 

118 Feb. 17,*t6 
129% Nov. i>,’04 

ioe’ ‘ ‘^ptVuV’oi 

113 Jan. 4,’Ul 
10214 Mar. 2, *06 
88% Mar. 30, *06 
10516 Mar. 14,’Ufi 
106% Mar. 14,*06 
102 Jan. 2,*06 
113J4 Feb. 15,*08 
116 June29,*04 

119 Jan. 3,*06 
108% July 11, *05 

1 09V6 Fe 1 1 . 23. ’05 
HIM Jan. 6,*06 
111 Aug. 4.'05 
36% Mar. 81,*16 

ii8*Mar.30. ; 06 
117% Jan. 25, *06 
«6 Mar. 27,*06 

ii8 * AuiVl»V*05 

M'Mar:2lV*06 



113 Jan. 4, *06 
98% Mar. 8,*05 
90% Dec. 8,’u4 

116% May 8,*' 5 

114% Jan. 4,*06 
119% Mar. 29, *06 
116% Feb. 8,*06 



74% Mar. 
121% Mar. 
122% Mar. 
114 Mar. 
114% Feb. 
98 Feb. 
108% Feb. 
112% Jan. 



30, *06 
23.’0K 
2l,*08 
28, *06 
18,*O0 
18,*05 

5, *06 

6, *03 



128 


Feb. 8,*<«2 


no 


Dec 22,*04 


113* 


Dec. 20, *05 



March Salas. 
High. Loir. I Total. 



111 % 

Ul% 

99 



10^% 

& 



iiS* 

99 



102 % 

8e% 

105% 

106% 



96% 


96% 


678,000 


118% 


117% 


150,000 


96” 


95” 


26.000 














99” 


98% 


1*660 



11994 






115% Nov. 2.’06 
114% Jan. 16,*06 
114% Jan. 25, *06 
97% May 15,*06 
112% Mar. 20,*06 
117 July 25.19* 

100 Nov.22,*04 
112 Jan. 16,*C6 
119 Feb. 26, *06 \ 

98% Mar. 29,*06 100% 



112 % 



112 % 



98% 



112% July 29, *04 
128 Mar. 8MB 123% 123 

102 Jan. 9,’0fl 

10894 Mar. 29. *06 110 108% 



2,000 

2,000 

6,000 



1,000 

105.000 

283 



119% 


54.000 






*74% 


iiooo 


121 


11.000 


122% 


1.000 


114 


2,000 



8,000 



21.U00 

56,000 

io.666 



F A A I 100% Nov. 7,*04 
j A J 118 Mar. 9, *06 
A A o | 115 Oct. 28,*04 
J A D I 107% Mar. 6, *06 
A A O i 98% Mar. 23. *06 



113 113 



*8 



107% 

96 



6,000 
V 666 

1T.0Q0 
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BOND SALES. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



II 


Last Sale. ' 


Price. Date. | 


J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 


91% Feb. 6/08 
90 Mar. 28, *06 | 


84 liar. 27/06 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Toledo, Peoria A W. 1st g 4*8. . . .1017 
Tol., St.L.AW n. prior Hen g 3%’s.l886 

f registered 

• fifty years g. 4*s 1025 

• registered 

Toronto, Hamilton ABuff 1st g 4s. 1946 
Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5*s. . . . 1028 

• 1st ref. g. 4*s 1962 

Union Pacific R. R. A Id gt g 4s.. .1947 
f * registered 

• 1 st lien con. g. 4*s 1911 

• registered 

Oreg. R. R. A Nav.Co.con. g4*s. 1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. 1st g. 6*8.1922 

• 1st con. g. 5*8. 1946 

• gtd. refunding g. 4*8. .1929 

• * registered 

Utah A Northern 1st 7 r s. 1908 

l * g. 5*s 1906 

vandalia R. R. con. g. 4's 1955 

• registered 

Vera Cruz A Pac. tr. gtd. g.4%*s. 1904 

• 1st mtg. gtd. bonds of 1964, 
scaled int. to 191 Speyer ACo*s coupns 
Virginia AS* western 1st gtd. 5*8.. 0008 
Wabash R.R. Co., 1st gold 5*8. . . .1989 

• 2d mortgage gold 5*s... 1980 

• deben. mtg series A. . .1900 

• series B 1960 

• first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5*8.1921 

» 1st lien 50 yr.g.term4*s. 1954 

• 1st g.5*s Det. A Chl.ex . .1940 

• Dee Moines div.lstg.4s. 1969 

• Omaha dlv. 1st g. 3%s.. 1941 

, • Tol. AChic.div.lstg.4*s.l941 

I St. L.. K. C. A N. 8 1. Chas. B. Ist6*sl908 
Wabash Pitts Terml Ry lstg.4*s.l954 

• 2d g. 4*s 1954 

Western Maryland 1st 4’s J952 

West. M*land. g.llenA con. g. 4’s. .1952 
Western N. Y. A Penn. 1st g. 5’s. .1987 

• gen g. 3-4*s 1948 

• me. 5*s 1948 

West Va.Cent*l A Pitts.lst g. 6*s.f91t 
Wheeling A Lake Erie 1st g. 5*8.1926 

• wheeling dlv. 1st g. 5*8.1928 

• ex ten. and imp. g. 5*s. ..I960 

• 20 year eqptmt s.f.g.6*s.l922 

Wheel. A L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4*8. . 1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R*y 1st gen. g. 4s. 1949 
i Mil. A L. Winnebago 1st 6*s 1912 

Street Railway Bonds. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 6*8... 1945 
' • 1st ref. conv. g. 4*s. . . .2002 

• * registered 

• City R. R. 1st c. 5*s 1916.1941 

• Qu. Co. A 8. r. gd.g. 5*8.1941 

• Union Elev. 1st. g. 4-58.1950 

• stamped guaranteed 

Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4*8.1949 

• stamped guaranteed .... 
v Nassau Electric tt. R. gtd. g. 4*8.1951 

City A Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. ft’s... 1922 
Conn. Ry . A Light# 1st Arf g.g4%*s,1951 

• stamped guaranteed 

Denver Con. T*way Co. 1st g. 5*s. 1988 
J Denver T*way Co. con. g.6*s....19l0 
l Metropol’n Rv Co. 1st g. g. 6*8.1911 

Detroit United Ry 1st c. g. 414*8.. .1962 

Grand Kapids Ry 1st g. 5*s 1916 

Havana Elec. Ry. oon. g. 5s 1952 

Louisville Rail w’y Co. 1st c. g. 5*8, I960 
Market St. Cable Railway lst6*s, 1918 
Metro. 8t. By N.Y.g.col. tr.g. 5*8.1907 

• refunding 4*s 2002 



Amount . 



4 , 800.000 
| 9,000,000 1 
[ 6,500.000 j 

8,280,000 

2 . 000.000 

700.000 

j- 100,000,000 
j- 2,828,000 

21 . 482.000 

14.981.000 

12.828.000 

!• 45,000,000 

4.998.000 

1,8*12,000 

[ 10 . 000.000 

2.500.000 

4.500.000 

2,000.000 

33.011.000 

14.000. 000 

3.500.000 

26.500.000 

2.600.000 

2.508.000 

8.849.000 

1.600.000 

8.173.000 

3.000. 000 
463,0*0 

27.000. 000 

20 . 000 . 000 

33.194.000 

10.000,000 

9.990.000 

9.789.000 

10,000,000 

3.260.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

894.000 

843.000 

2.152.000 

11.697.000 

23.743.000 
1,480,0(0 



6.625.000 

20.042.000 

4.378.000 

2.255.000 
16,000,000 

7.000. 000 

10.474.000 

2.480.000 

10.918.000 

780.000 

1.219.000 

918.000 

11.367.000 

2.750.000 

6.957.000 

4.600.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

12.500.000 

16.418.000 



Mabch Sales. 



90 

84* 



113% Feb. 19,*06 ; 

96 Jan. 20, *06 I 
104% Mar. 31,*06 
104% Mar. 31,*06 
156 % Mar. 29,*06 
140 Dec. 11, *05 
101% Mar. 31. *06 
122 Mar. 27,*06 



105 

I04H 

156% 

101% 

122 



118% Mar. 80, *06; 118% 



90% Mar. 81/06 
96% Dec. 80/06 
105% Jan. 16/06 
114% Apr. 19/02 
102% Feb. 2/06 



96% 



pi i» / 

83% 



:04% 

104% 

152% 

ioi” 

121 

117 

»5% 



26,000 

’ 21,000 



276.000 

25.000 

301.000 

‘'u.oob 

41.000 

53.000 

473.000 



J A J 


ldi% Nov. 29/ 05 








J A J 










J A J 


112 Jan. 29/06 








MAN 


115% Mar. 28, *06 


116% 


11*5% 


28,000 


r A a 
J A J 


105 Mar. 28/06 
95 Feb. 28/06 
81% Mar. 31/06 


106 


105 


50,000 


J A J 


83 


*79% 


5,049,000 


M A 8 


102 Dec. 28, *05 








J A J 


93 Mar. 24/06 


93 


98 


85,000 


J A J 


109 Feb. 28/06 






J A J 


97 Nov. 16/04 








A AO 


85 Mar. 23/06 


85 


85 


3,000 


MAS 


97 May 27/05 




.... 




A A O 


109% Mar. 13/08 









J A D 


85 Mar. 81/06 


88% 


84% 


74,000 


J A D 


37% Mar. 29, *06 


40 


37% 


1,317,000 


A AO 


88% Mar. 31/06 


88% 


87 


242,000 


A A O 


74% Mar. 29/06 


75 


74 


104,000 


J A J 


117% Mar. 26/06 


118 


117% 


14,000 


A A O 


97 Feb. 13/06 








Nov. 


30 Jan. 19/06 








J A J 


110 Aug. 3/05 








A A O 


114 Jan. 20/06 








J A J 


112% Feb. 9/06 








r a a 


114 June23,*05 








J A J 
MAS 


108% Nov.28/05 
90% Mar. 80,*C6 


% 


90 


20,000 


J A J 
J A J 


92% Mar. 81/06 


92% 


151,000 




A A O 

J A J 
J A J 


108% Feb. 19/06 
98% Mar. 31/o6 


98% 


93% 

106% 


1,092,000 


J A J 


106% Mar. 13/06 


106% 


4,000 


MA N 

r a a 


103 Keb. 16/06 

109 Mar. 30/06 

110 Feb. 6/06 
90 Feb. 27/06 


109% 


100% 


112,000 


9 A A 










93 Mar. 27/06 


93” 


92” 


11,000 


J A J 


88% Mar. 28, *06 


89 


88 


55,000 


J A D 


105% Apr. 17/9ft 






21,000 


J A J 


102 Mar. 29/06 


102” 


ioi‘% 




100% Jan. 80/06 






A AO 
J A J 
J A J 


97% Junel3.19* 


.... 






J A J 
j a D 


96% Mar. 31/06 


96% 


95% 


14,000 


FA A 


94 Mar. 28/06 


95” 


in” 


101,000 


J A 1 
•TAJ 


109 Mar. 19,*03 




.... 




F A A 


ill Mar. 21/06 


111% 


in* 


i»,6oo 


A A O 


89% Mar. 30/06 


80% 


88 


26,000 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales* 

for the month. 

Not*. — T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

March Salks. 



Name. 



Principal AmjMin i \ 

Due. amount. Paid. 



Last Sale. 



B’way & 7th ave. 1st con. g. 5’s, 1943 , 

• registered 

Columb.ft 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 

• registered 

Lex ave Sc Fav For 1st gtd g 5’s, 1993 

» registered 

Third Ave. lt.R. 1st c.gtd.g.4's..2000 

» registered 

.Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st g 5’s... 1937 
Met. West Side Ele v.Chic. Istg.Vs. 1938 

• registered 

Mll.Elec.R.&Light eon.3Oyr.g.5’s.l920 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) 1st 

con. g. 5’s 1919 

St. Jos. Ry .Lig’t, Heat&P.lstg.5’s. 1937 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.S’s.lWL 

• gta. gold 5’s 1937 

Salt Lake City 1st g. sk. fd 6’s . .1913 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd. 
5* profit sharing notes 1908 series A 
. series B 

• series C 

• series D 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5's.l945 
United Railways of St.L.lst g.4’s.l934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. . 1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 

. 40 years con. g. 5’s. . — 1936 



7.860.000 

3.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

36,943,000 

5,000,000 

9.808.000 

6.500.000 






Price. Date. 



4.050.000 
3,7 63,000 

2.480.000 

1.138.000 
297,000 



16,550,000 



4.387.000 
28.292,000 
30,000.000 

3.900.000 

6.031.000 



.1 & D 
J ft D 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
J A J 
.1 A J 
J A J 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 

.TAJ 

MAN 

JAJl5 
J A J 
|J A J 
J A J 
J A I> 
I J A D 
.1 A D 
J A D 
A A O 
J A J 
A A O 
M A N 
MAN 



116% Mar. 12,’06 
119% Dec. 3,19’ 
119% Jan. 12, ’06 

iia^MarVivoe 

98 Mar. 30, '06 

ii8% Mar. ' l.’oi 
94 Oct. 23,’05 I 

ioe ‘‘octVS/w 

107% Feb. 14, ’06 I 

iii>i Nov.i*8, ; 05 | 
112 Nov.28,’99 I 

*98" Mar! 80,’’()6 



1061*4 duly 13, ’05 
H8% Mar. 22,*06 
87% Mar. 28. ’06 
87 Sept. 9, ’05 
99 Dec. 28, ’97 



High. Low. 


! Total. 


u«« n% 

• ;;;; 


1,000 






lien ii% 


5,000- 


94 * «3 


100.000 


118% 118% 


2,000 



98V* 97 Hi 



88 % 8 8 % 
89 87% 



92.000* 



I- 

453.000* 



MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.l948 
Am.Steamshlp Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
Bklyn.FerryCo.ofN.Y.lstc.g.6’8.1948 
Chic. J unc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.l916 
Der. Mac.&Ma.ld.gt.3%’ssem.an.l911 
Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4 s. . . .1952 

Hoboken L&ndft Imp. g. 5’s 1910 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g.5’s. . . .191$ 
Manh. BchH. Sc L. lim.gen. g. 4’s.l940 
Newport News Shipbuildng 

Dry Dock 5’s 1890-1990 S 

N. Y. Dock Co. 50 y rs. 1st g.4’s...l951 

• registered 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g.4’s .1921 
St. Joseph Stock Yardslstg. 4%’sl980 
St. Louis Ter ml. Cup pies Station. 



St Property Co. 1st g 4%’s 5-20. .1917 
8o. Y. water Co. N. Y. con. g 0’s. .1«3 
Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 0’s. . . .1900 
U. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 

f Series E 4’s 

F4’8 1908-1918 

G 4’s 1903-1918 

H 4’s 1903-1918 

I 4’s 1904-1919 

J 4’s 1904-1919 

K 4’s 1905-1920 

(Small bonds 

Industrial and Mfo. Bonds. 



Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4%’s....l915 
Am. Hide Sc Lea. Co. 1st s. f. 0’s, . . 



.1919 



Am. ice Securities Co. deb. g. 0’s.l925 

■ small bonds 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s. . . .1915 
Am.Thread Co..lst coll.trust 4’s.l919 
Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 0’s. . . .1944 

i f registered 

\ • g. 4’s 1951 

( • * registered 

Barney Sc Smith Car Co. 1st g.O’s.1942 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g.5’s.l925 
Consol . Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s. 1951 

• registered. 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. 1st g.5’s — 1927 
111.8teelCo.deb.6’sstpd.non*con..l910 

• non. con v. deb. 5’s 1910 



12 , 000,000 

5.002.000 
0.500,000 

10,000,000 

1.432.000 

3.000. 000 

1.440.000 

1.250.000 

1.300.000 

2.000. 000 

11.580.000 
2.000.000 

1.250.000 

3,000,000 

478,000 

4.975.000 



1 , 000.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1 , 000,000 

1.000.000 

1,000,000 



5,000,000 

7.868.000 

[ 2,055,000 

1.750.000 
0,900,000 

j- 50,709,750 
[ 57,557,000 
L000,000 

33.870.000 
| 5,735,900 

13.009.000 

2.922.000 
7,000,000 



MAS 

MAN 

r ft a 
j a j 
a a o 
j a j 

M ft N 
MAN 
M ft N 

J ft J 
r ft a 
F ft A 
MAS 
J ft J 

J ft D 

J ft J 

M ft 8 



J ft D 
M ft 8 
F ft A 
M ft N 

r ft a 

M ft N 

J ft J 



M ft 8 
A ft O 
A ft O 
M ft 8 
J ft J 
A ft O 
A ft O 
F ft A 
P ft A 
J ft J 
A ft O 
F ft A 
F ft A 
Aft O 
J ft J 
A ft O 



102% Mar. 27,’06 


102% 102 


43,000* 


100% June 4, ’02 






48 Feb. 14,’O0 







108 July 8, ’05 


74 ' * 74*’ 




74 Mar. 2,’06 


2,000 


102 Jan.19,’94 






102 July 8,’»7 






50 Feb. 21, ’02 







94 May 21,’94 







96% Mar. 27, ’00 


95% 95% 


18,500 


99 Mar. 17,’O0 


99~ 5T 


' 2,000 


100% Sept. 15, ’05 







112 July 27,’04 







118% Dec. 18,19’ 







ioo Mar. 15,19’ 




































90% Mar. 17,’06 




97 90 


19,000 


90% Mar. 8fl,’G6 


90% 9H 


77,000 


93% Mar. 31,’C0 


94 91% 1 


220,500 


103 Mar. 30,’06 


103% 100% 


17,000 


90% Jan. 13,’06 




081,500 


k 110% Mar. 31,’06 


117“ 11*5% 


110% Feb. 0,’O0 






79% Mar. 3L’O0 


80** 78% 


1,453,500 


79% Mar. 21 .’00 


79% 79% 


4,500 


105 Jan. 10, ’04 






101% Mar. 81, ’00 


id i% 101% 


79£oob 


79% Mar. 29,’06 


80 78% 


1 180,000 


78% Mar. lO.’OO 


78% 78% 


1.000 


89% Mar. 81.’O0 


89% 87 




99 Jan. 17, ’99 





| 597,000 


92 Feb. 23, ’04 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total salep 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS— Continued. 





Int't 


Last 8 ale. 


I March Sales. 


Amount . 










paid 


Price. Date. 


High. Low 


Total. 


9,734,000 


. f a a 


109 Mar. 30, *06 


109*4 


108 


48,000 


5,000,000 


j a j 


96*4 Mar. 29,’06 


97*% 


96 


54,000 


8,500,000 


J A J 


108 Mdr. 23, *06 


103 


108 


8,000 


1,987,000 


a a 0 


97*4 Oct. 5 


. . . . 


.... 


15,000,000 


a a 0 


105*% Mar. 30/06 


107 


105 


97.000 


3,843.000 


j a j 


93 Mar. 30/06 


93* 


9B 


4,000 


3.930.000 

6.806.000 


j a j 


75 Mar. 1/06 
1% Mar. 37/06 


75 

•% 


75 

1% 


2,000 

10,000 


2.311.000 

1.634.000 


Mas 

j a j 










5.280,000 


MAN 


109 Mar. 23/06 


109 


108% 


36,000 






99*4 Mar. M/06 


99*4 


98 


84,000 


13,284,000 


MAN 

MAN 


97 Mar. 23/06 
99 Mar. 31/06 
99^4 Mar. 31/06 


97 

99*4 

99% 


96*4 

98% 


0 35,000 
3,586.500 
20,000 




170,000.000 


98% 


6,500,000 


a a 0 


101*4 Feb. 18/06 


.... 




6,955,000 


r a a 


103 Mar. 14/06 


108 


*88 


6,000 


1,709,000 


r a a 
r_a a 


91*4 Mar. 21/06 


91*% 


1,000 


700,000 


j a j 


56 Nov. 3,19’ 








600,000 


MAN 


107*4 Oct. 7/04 


.... 




... 1 ... . 


949,000 


a a 0 


103*% July 26. T2 








12,378,000 


r a a 
r a a 
ra a 


80% Mar. 31/00 


80% 


78*4 


1,661,000 


12,637,000 


79 Mar. 31/06 


79 


76 


84^000 


r a a 


2,750,6o6 

1,688,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 


r a a 
j a d 
j a d 


107% Dec. 12/04 
106% Oct. 10, ’oe 
102% Oct. 27/08 
105*4 Oct. 7/06 




.... 




j a j 








1,121,000 

1,044,000 

321,000 


J A J 
MAN 


106*4 Feb. 27/03 




.... 




j a d 


106 Aug.10/05 


idr 






4,424,000 


j a j 


100 Mar. 28/06 


99 


42.660 


1.160.000 


a a 0 


110*4 Mar. 1/06 


list 


110*4 


4,(00 


3,603,000 


j a j 


109 Mar. 26/06 


109 


6,000 


864,000 


j a d 


102 Dec. 28/03 




• • • • 


2.716.509 


r a a 


103*4 Feb. 20/06 








836,000 


m a 8 








6,157.000 


MAS 


94 Mar. 30/06 


94 


93 * 


87,000 


1.150.000 


j a d 










14,496,000 


MAN 


lil Mar. 25/06 


112*’ 


iii>” 


87,666 


5,900.000 


a a 0 


78*4 Mar. 30/06 


79 


78 


12.0C0 


1,915,000 

19,857,600 


j a j 

J A J 


104*4 Jan. 38/98 
145 Mar. 31/06 


iwi 

108% 


143 * 


8,828,000 


5.608,000 


j a j 


103 Mar. 36/06 


103% 


14,000 


881,000 


r a a 


105 8ept.28/05 






8,500.000 


MAS 


102*4 Nov. 5/04 




• • • • 




LI 46,000 


j a d 


67 Oct. 2/01 








2,049.400 


FA A 


90 Mar. 19/06 


90 


88% 


6,000 


1.225,000 


r a a 


107% Dec. 17/04 


.... 


10^890,000 

8.750.000 

2.500.000 

5.010.000 

4.275.000 


MAN 

a a 0 
a a 0 

j a j 


109*4 Feb. 10/06 
98 Feb. 8, ’06 








I2i Feb. 23/60 ! 
98*4 Mar. 13/06 








j a j 


93*4 


93% 


3,000 


10,000,000 


Q F 


107 Mar. 29/06 


107*4 


107 


15,000 


5.000. 000 

7.000. 000 
6,274,000 

15.000,000 


a a 0 

MAN 

j a d 


105*4 May 20/05 
94 Mar. 26, *06 
90*4 July 30/04 

107 Mar. 29/06 
110*4 Dec. 30/04 


94% 


94” 


13,000 


J A D 

j a d 


107 


107 


0,000 


20,927.000 


ra a 


87*4 Mar. 30, *06 


88% 


87% 


164.606 


4,312.0(0 


MAS 


102*4 Mar. 21/06 I 102% 


102 


16.000 


2,156.000 


j a j 


115*4 Mar. 38/06 


117 


116*4 


25.000 


2,272.000 


r a a 


104*4 Jan. 31/06 






1,225,000 


MAN . 


1 










Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Internat’l PaperCo. 1st con.g 6*s. 1918 
• con.conv.sinkgfundg5el985 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 0’s. 1913 
Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g6’s.l92b 
Lack. Steel Co., 1st con. g. 5’s. ...1933 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co„ 1st g 6’s... 1920 
Nat. Starch. Ckrs fd. deb. g. 5’s.. 1925 
Standard RopeaTwine inc. g. ft’s. 1946 

United Fruit Co., con. 5’s 1911 

U. 8. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g. 0’s. . .1913 
U. S. Leather Co. W g s. fa deb. . 1915 
U. S. Reduction A Refin. Co. 6’s..l931 
U.S. Realty & lmp.con.deb.g.5"s.l924 
U . S.8teelCorp. 1 J-60y r.g.sk . t d5's 1 963 
• . • reg. 1968 

Va.CarolChem. col.tr.s.fd.g.6’8. .1913 



Bonds or Coal and Iron Cos. 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co. g.s.fd.g 5*8.. 1941 
' * cony. deb. g. 6*8 1911 

• * registered 

Col. CT1 A I’n Dev.Co. gtd g.6’s..l909 

• Coupons otT 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s 1919 

.Grand Rlv.C’l ACTkelst g.6’s.l91S ! 
Col.Inds.lst cv g&col tr gtfisser A1984 

• registered j 

• 1st g Acoltrgt 5s ser B.1984 ' 

• • registered 

Continental Coallst s. f . gtd. 5’s . . 1953 
Jeff. A Clearf. Coal A Ir.lst g. 5’sl92* 

• 3d g. 5‘s 1996 

Kan. A Hoc. Coal ACoke lstg.5’sl951 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. s.f.5s.l928 
Rocb A Pitts. Cl Air. Co. pur my5’s.l946 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..l912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron A R.R.gen. 5’s..l96l 

' • Tenn. div. 1st g. (Ts 1917 

• Birmingh.d1v.lstcon.6’sl917 
CahabaCoalM. Co.,l*tgtd.g.0’8l922 

v De Bardeleben CAICo.gtd.g.6*sl910 

Utah Fuel Co. 1st s. f. g. 5’s 1931 

Va. Iron, Coal A Coke, 1st g. 5’s. . .1949 



Gas A Electric Licet Co. Bonds. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5’s.. 194 7 
B*klyn Union GasCo.lstcong. 5’s.l945 ; 

Buffalo Gas Co. 1st g. 5’s 1947 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5’s 1969 

ConaoltdatedGasCo.,con.deb.6’s..1909 1 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 1998 1 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 1918 

Bq. G. L. Co.of N. Y. 1st X>n.g.5’s.l982 
Gas. A Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.l949 

Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 3%’s 1942 

Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.l915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. 1st g. 5’s. . . .1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5’s.l9M 
Kings Co. Elec. L.APower g. 5’s. .1937 

j • purchase money 6*s 1997 

1 Edison El.lU.Bkln 1st con. g.4’s. 1969 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. 1st g.5’8.1919 

• small bonds 

• refdg. A enten 1st g.Ss.1934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5’s... . 1948 j 

N. Y.GasEL. H APColstco) tr g 5’s.1948 



^ister^!^ 100 . 1 g . 5 . 8 ‘ 1 ^ [ 15.000,000 



• purchase mny col trg4’s. 1949 I 
Edison El. lllu. 1st conv.g.5’s.l910 

* • 1st con.g. 5's 1995, 

N.Y.AOus.Elec.l4r.AP.l*t.c.g.5’8l980 , 
N.Y.A KichmondGasCo.lstg.5’s.l921 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BON D8 — Continued. 



Nuo. Principal 1 
Due. i 



Paterson&Pas. G.&E. oon.g.5*s. .1049 
Peo. Gas A C. C. 1st con. g 6*s. . .1948 | 
« refunding g. 5’s 1947 1 

* refuding registered | 

Chic.Oas LtACoke 1st gtd g.6’s.l98? , 
Con. Qas Co.Chlc. 1st gtd.gJ>*8.1996 
Mutual FuelGasCo.lstgtd. g.5*s.l947 

• registered 

Syracuse Lighting Co. 1st g. 5*s. .1961 
Trenton Gas A Electric 1st g.5*s. 1949 
Utica Elec. L. A P. 1st s. f*d g.5*s.l950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g.5*s.1960 



Tbleoraph and Telephone Co. 
Bonds. 

Am.Teleph.ATeleg.col I. trust. 4*8.1929 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4*8.2397. 

• registered 

Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 

Keystone Telephone Co. 1st 5*s..l985 

• registered 

Metrop.Tel A Tel. lsts’kTd g.5*s.l918 

* registered 

N. ¥. A N. J. Tel. gen. g 5*s 1900 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5*g... 1988 , 
i • fundgA real estate g.4%’s. 1960 
i Mutual UnloD Tel. s. fd. 6’s....i911 j 
f Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.4%*s. .1934 



Amount. 


Tnt't 


Last Sale. March Sales. 


paid. 


| Price. Date. High Low. 


Total. 


8.817,000 


MAS 


! 104% Nov. 18, ’05 




4,900,000 


A AO 


i 128 Mar. 28,*06 123 128 


1,000 


j- 2,500,000 


M as 104% Mar. 22,*06 104% 104% 

If * A . . 


6.000 


10,000,000 


J A J 


| 107% Mar. 15, *06 107% 107 


2,000 


4348,000 


J A D 


108 Feb. 16, *06 




5,000,000 


MAN 


103% Dec. 18, *05 




2,000,666 

1.500,000 


J A D 

MAS 






110 May 13, *05 




1,000.000 


J A J] 




5,918,000 


J A D 


106 Mar. 28,*D6 1 107% 106 


14,000 


53,000,000 


.1 A J 


95% Jan. 18/06 




} 9.782.200 
[ 4.000,000 


Q A J 


97 Mar. 2,’(6 97 97 


15.000 


Q A J 
J A J 


10o% Oct. 3,19’ 




J A J 







| 1,828,000 


MAN 

MAN 


109% May 18, ’06 




1,261,000 


MAN 


105% July 2. *03 




8.615.000 


J A J 


109% Mar. 15, *06 109% 107% 
104% Mar. 9, *06 105 104% 


16,000 


20,000,000 


MAN 


40,000 


1,967,000 


MAN 


106% Mar. 15,*06 106% 106% 


1,000 


1,600,000 


J A J 


103 July26,*04 1 

! 



UNITED STATES, 8TATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name Principal 

Due. 



United States con. 2*s registered.. .1990 

oon. JTs coupon 1980 

con. 2*8 r eg. small bonds.. 1980 
con. 2*s coupon small bds.1980 

3’s registered 1908-18 

8*s coupon 1908-18 

8*s small bonds reg 1908-18 

8*s small bonds coupon.1908-18 

4*s registered 1907 

4's ooupon 1907 

4*s registered 1926 

4*s ooupon 1945 

District of Columbia 3A6’s 1924 

small bonds 

registered 

Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s. . .1914-84 
• public works A Imp. reg.4*s.l985 



State Securities. 

Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1908 

• • small 

• Class B 5*s. 1906 

• currency funding 4*s 1920 

District of Columbia. See U. S. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4*s 1914 

• • small bonds 

North Carolina con. 4*s 1910 

• small 

• 8*s 1919 

N. Carolina fundg. act bds 1886 1900 

• • 1868-1896 

• new bonds 1892-1898 

• • 

• Chatham R. R 

• special tax Class l 

• * Class 2 



Amount. 



542,909.960 

77,135,300 

166,591,600 

118,489,900 

j- 14J224.100 

7,000,000 

2.500.000 

6.859.000 

*"575,666 

964,000 

| 10,752,800 

I 8,897,860 

2.720.000 
[ 556,500 

[ 604,000 

| 1,200,000 



InVet 

Paid. 



Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
Q J 

Q F 
Q F 

Q F 
Q F 

J A JAO 
J A JAO 
QP 
QF 
FA A 
F A A 
FA A 
QF 

Q MCH. 



J A J 

J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
A AO 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 



Year 1906. 


March Sales. 


High. how. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


103% 103% 
104% 106 


104% 104% 


5,000 


103% 108" 
104% 102% 


104« 10BH 


29,000 


104% 102% 
108* 108 

8 $ is 

181% 129% 


f| 


"800 

1,000 

76,500 


109% 109% 
108% 108% 







102% 102f£ 
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MERRILL, OLDHAM & CO. 

MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION 



BONDS 



40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 



UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SRCURITIES-Ctmtinued. 

Name. Principal Am(mnt Int'st YaAR im March Sales. 

Dw ' ’ High. Low. High. Low. I Total. 



to Western N. C. R. . 

Western R. R 

Wll. C.&Ru.R 

Western A Tar. R.. . . 



South Carolina 4% , b 20-40 1988 

So. Carl. e’sact.Mch.28, I860, non-fde. 1888 
Tennessee new settlement Vs 1918 

* registered 

* small bond 

• redemption 4’s ...... 1907 

* penitent iary 4%’s 1918 

Virginia fund debt 2-3 1 s of 1991 

• registered 

• tt’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

« » Brown Bros. A Co. ctfs. f 



of deposit. Issue of 1871.. 



Foreign Government Securities. 
Frank forUoot he- Mam, Germany, 

bond loan 8%’s series 1 1901 

Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6* ster loan. 1911 
• • second series 

? 5 shall be considered equlv. £1 sterling 
mper. Japan. Gov. 4*% ster. loan. .1985 



One pound sterling equals Five Dollars 

Regular delivery £100 and £200 

Large bonds £500 



4.392,500 J A J 

5.966.000 

6.681.000 J a J 961 

6.079.000 J A J 

362,200 J a J 

469.000 A a o 

1,000,000 a a o 

600.000 A a o 

[ 17,087,000 J J J 965 

2,274,966 

10,416,665 80 



£10,000,000 1 a a o 101* 99% 1 

£12,000,000 1 a a O 101 98% 



}- £30,000,000 r a Al5j 91* 90* 



Imperial Russian Gov. State4* Rente. . . . 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 

Quebec 5’s 1908 

Republic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt. 1904 

• registered 

U. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 



2,810,000,000 q m 
(Rubles.) 1 

3.000.000 m a N 



| 35,000,000 



M a 8 108 106% 

m a 8 1 



1899 sinking fuod 5’s 
Regular delivery in c 
JftOOand £200 



delivery in denominations of 



8mali bonds denominations of £20 

Large bonds den'tions of £500 and £1,000. J 

U.8. of Mex.4’5 gold debt 1904 serJL. .1954 I 
• • » ser.B..1954 i 



£21.897,960 | 101* 99% 



39,737,600 



92% 1 94% 98* 305,000 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 



NOTES 



NEW YORK CITY. 



— An increase of the capital of the 
Interboro Bank will be made, from 
$100,000 to $200,000, the new stock being 
offered to present shareholders at 160. 

— Orlando F. Thomas, president of the 
Consolidated National Bank, has been 
elected a vice-president of the United 
National Bank, recently purchased by 
E. R. Thomas. It is stated that the 
United National is to become a trust 
company. 

— The Oansevoort Bank, which be- 
came a branch last summer of the 
Fourteenth Street Bank, has declared 
a dividend of fifty per cent. 

—Control of the Northern National 
Bank has been obtained by a syndicate 
of Connecticut banking interests, headed 
by Henry Dimse, cashier of the Citi- 
zens’ Central National Bank, who will 
become president of the Northern Na- 
tional. 

— The Hanover National Bank has 
changed its period for paying dividends 
from semi-annually to quarterly, and 
recently declared a quarterly dividend 
of three per cent. 

— Another bank has been absorbed by 
the Union Bank, of Brooklyn — the Peo- 
ple’s Bank, which will be operated as 
the People’s Branch of the Union 
Bank. At present the Union is capi- 
talized at $600,000 and the People’s at 
$200,000. This last purchase gives the 
Union total resources of nearly $13,- 
000,000; deposits amount to more than 
$11,250,000. Not much more than a 
year ago, before it began to take in 
smaller Institutions, its total resources 
were only $2,000,000 and deposits about 
$1,700,000. 

— At a meeting, on March 16. of the 
committee appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce to study the currency 
question and recommend reforms, John 
Claflln was elected chairman and Frank 
A. Vanderlip vice-chairman. The other 
members of the committee are Dumont 
Clarke, Isidor Straus and Charles A. 
Conant. Joseph F. Johnson. Dean of 
the School of Commerce of New York 



University, has been selected as sec- 
retary. 

—On the evening of March 23 the 
officers, heads of departments and clerks 
of the Bank of Long Island met at a 
dinner at the Clarendon in Brooklyn. 
In the past three years the deposits 
of the bank have grown from $2,400,- 
000 to over $4,466,000. 

— Branches of the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany have been opened at Broadway and 
Seventy- Second street and Broadway 
and Lispenard street. 

-Clearing-house privileges have been 
extended to the Van Norden Trust Com- 
pany — the company having voluntarily 
decided on maintaining a larger reserve. 
Some months ago nearly all the trust 
companies gave up their clearing-house 
connections, owing to the reserve re- 
quirements imposed by the clearing- 
house rules. 

— Stockholders of the Nassau National 
Bank, of Brooklyn, have voted to in- 
crease the capital stock from $800,000 
to $760,000. The new stock is to be 
issued at par, and stockholders are en- 
titled to subscribe for one and one- 
half shares of new stock for every share 
of stock owned. The new issue has 
already been oversubscribed. 

— Samuel S. Campbell, Cashier of the 
Merchants' National Bank, has been 
elected vice-president of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Co., to suc- 
ceed Clark Williams, resigned. The 
position of Asssistant Secretary, which 
has been vacant for some time, was 
filled by the election of S. B. Colt, man- 
ager of the company’s municipal bond 
department. John W. Platten, vice- 
president, was elected a director of the 
company. 

— Wm. Hanhart, for many years con- 
nected with the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, of New York, and at 
present secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers' Asso- 
ciation, was recently elected president 
of the Bankers’ Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York. 
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— John W. Gates was recently elected 
a director of the National Bank of 
North America. 



—Lyman J. Gage, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, has resigned as presi- 
dent of the United States Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, and has been suc- 
ceeded by E. W. Sheldon, for many 
years the company’s attorney. James 
S. Clark, second vice-president, also 
resigned, and was succeeded by Wil- 

MIDDLE 

Philadelphia.— The Union National 
Bank has recently purchased valuable 
property adjoining its present location 
on the east, on Arch street, and about 
May 1 will begin to erect a new and 
commodious banking-house, modern in 
every respect. This has been necessi- 
tated by the growth of the bank’s busi- 
ness and its remarkably good prospects 
for future expansion. 

SOUTHERN 

Gurdon, Ark. — The Bank of Gurdon 
opened for business in March last, with 
$20,000 capital. E. A. Whitmore is 
president, H. P. O’Neal, vice-president, 
and A. D. Boss, cashier. The bank has 
well-equipped quarters in the new mod- 
ern building owned by Mr. O’Neal, the 
vice-president. 

Prescott, Ark. — Although in business 
only since the fall of 1904, the Bank of 
Prescott has $4,000 surplus and deposits 
of $80,000. Its capital is $35,000. In the 
first eleven months the bank paid a 
dividend of ten per cent., and added 
8% per cent, to surplus. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. — At the last annual 
meeting of the directors of the People’s 
Savings Bank and Trust Co. S. C. Alex- 
ander, Jr., was elected president, suc- 
ceeding W. H. Langford, resigned. This 
company began business in 1903 with 
$20,000 paid-up capital, which has been 
Increased to $50,000, with $12,000 sur- 
plus and profits. 

— An increase in the capital of the 
Cltlsen8' Bank was made the first of 
the year from $100,000 to $300,000. W. 

H. Langford is president, R. M. Knox, 
and John B. Speers, vice-presidents, 
and M. E. Bloom, cashier. 

Hope, Ark. — Recently the Citizens’ 
Bank doubled its capital — increasing 
from $35,000 to $70,000 — the Increase be- 
ing fully made from surplus and profits, 
the balance being taken by present 
shareholders. The bank has averaged 
dividends of eight per cent., and now 
has $10,000 surplus and profits. It is 
the intention of the bank to put up a 
new building this spring. 



liam M. Kingsley. Henry L. Thornell, 
for almost a quarter of a century sec- 
retary of the company, resigned, “in 
accordance with determination, pre- 
viously announced, not to remain con- 
nected with the company in the event 
that the vacancies in the offices of pres- 
ident and vice-president should be filled 
without regard to his long-time service 
and connection with the company.” Mr. 
Gage retires altogether from active con- 
nection with banking, and will enjoy a 
well-earned rest. 

STATES. 

New York State Bankers’ Association. 
— July 5 and 6 are the dates for holding 
the next annual convention of this asso- 
ciation, and the Hotel Champlain, BlufT 
Point, the place. 

New Jersey Bankers’ Association. — 
Atlantic City has been selected as tha 
place for holding the annual convention 
of the New Jersey State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which meets on April 27 and 28. 

STATES. 

Tennnessee Bankers' Association. — 
This year’s convention will be held at 
Lookout Inn June 6 and 7. 

North Carolina Bankers’ Association. 
—This year’s convention of the associa- 
tion wiU be held at Lake Toxaway, N. 
C., June 19, 20 and 21. An attractive 
programme is being arranged, and some 
prominent speakers will be present. W. 
A. Hunt, cashier of the Citizens’ Bank, 
Henderson, is secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

New Orleans. — The Canal -Louisiana 
Bank and Trust Co. has decided to erect 
a ten-story fire-proof building on the 
site of the premises lately occupied by 
the Canal Bank before its consolidation 
with the Louisiana. The whole ground 
floor will be occupied by the bank, the 
upper stories being devoted to offices. 
The site of the new building is at the 
corner of Camp and Gravler streets. 

Petersburg, Va. — One of the pro- 
gressive banking institutions of the 
South is the Petersburg Savings and 
Insurance Company, which has $200,- 
000 capital and $475,427 surplus and 
profits. From January 1, 1904, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1906, deposits increased $470,- 
325; total assets, $545,116; dividends 
paid, $50,000. Naturally, the manage- 
ment are much pleased with this show- 
ing. This institution is nearing ita 
semi-centennial, having been establish- 
ed in 1860. 

Houston, Tex. — Horned N. Tinker* 
cashier and secretary of the Union 
Bank and Trust Co., advises The Bank- 
ers’ Magazine that the company has al- 
ready outgrown Its present quarters* 
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and has leased the building on the cor- 
ner of Main and Franklin streets, front- 
ing fifty feet on Main street, in which 
the company will instal up-to-date fix- 
tures and safety vaults. 

Lewisville, Ark. — The Merchants and 
Farmers' Bank was established here 
five years ago, and is the only bank in 
the town. The bank occupies its own 
building, designed by Mr. Smith, the 
cashier. 

Nashville Clearing-House. — At a meet- 
ing of the bankers of Nashville, Tenn., 
on March SI, preliminary steps were 
taken for the formation of a clearing- 
house association. 

Camden, Ark. — The Merchants and 
Planters' Bank is now in its second 
year, and though having to compete 
with two old-established banks, has 
deposits of $115,000, and $4,000 surplus 
and profits after paying ten per cent, 
dividends on its capital of $50,000. B. 
C. Powell, the efficient cashier, is an 
experienced bank man, having been 
connected with the Camden National 
Bank for ten years. 

Fayetteville, Ark. — Though yet com- 
paratively a new bank, having been 
started In August, 1904, the First Na- 
tional Bank has $8,000 surplus and prof- 
its and $200,000 deposits. 

—The National Bank of Fayetteville 
is the successor to the Bank of Fayette- 
ville. organized in 1888, and has $60,- 
000 capital. It is located in its own 
building, which is a substantial and 
handsome structure, and yields the bank 
eight per cent, on the amount it repre- 



WESTERN 

Ardmore. Ind. — The Bankers’ Trust 
Company began business in May, 1905, 
with $250,000. Owing to the large capi- 
tal and the strong character of the 
management, it was expected that a 
large business would be done, and this 
expectation has been fully realized. 
Already the business has attained such 
proportions that it has been found nec- 
essary to erect a commodious building 
for the company's use. The new build- 
ing will be of pressed brick and stone, 
three stories, and occupy a lot 25 by 
120 feet on the best business corner. 

It is expected the company will move 
into its new quarters about July 1. 

The officers of the Bankers' Trust 
Company are: President, C. W. Baum- 
bach; vice-president, F. E. Wettstein; 
treasurer, A. P. White; secretary, P. 

C. Dings; cashier, C. H. Woodward. 

— The City National Bank of Ard- 
more started business in 1892, with a 



sent s, not counting the rental of the 
bank’s own quarters. 

Fort Smith, Ark.— Established in 
1887, the American National Bank is 
the newest of the three national banks 
of Fort Smith. Originally the capital 
was $100,000, but in 1904 it was In- 
creased to $200,000, of which $60,000 
was taken from surplus, the other $5,- 
000 representing new stock. At present 
the surplus and profits are $126,000, 
and the bank has paid $246,000 in divi- 
dends. Deposits amount to $1,000,000. 

— The Bank of Arkansas began busi- 
ness at Fort Smith in December, 1906. 
with $100,000 capital. T. J. Smith, the 
president, was formerly vice-president 
of the American National. 

Springdale, Ark. — W. T. Farrar, presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Merchants' 
Bank, is one of the well-known business 
men of this part of the state, being 
largely engaged In merchandising. This 
bank has $23,212 capital and $80,000 de- 
posits. 

— In point of age the Bank of Spring- 
dale stands first, having been estab- 
lished In March, 1889. The capital was 
at first only $2,000, but It has been in- 
creased several times and since Janu- 
ary, 1896, has been $50,000. Deposits 
exceed $150,000. 

Rogers, Ark.— The First National 
Bank Is the only national bank here. 
It was started in August, 1906, with 
$25,000 capital, and now has $55,000 de- 
posits. Being under the management 
of experienced officers, and having all 
the necessary equipment for doing a 
successful business, the prospects for 
success are of the best. 



STATES. 

paid-up capital of $50,000. The first 
two years were not very profitable, ow- 
ing to financial disturbances, but not- 
withstanding the bank paid dividends 
from the start. It increased the capital 
stock in 1902 to $100,000, which amount 
was paid out of the earnings, and there 
is now surplus and undivided profits of 
$70,000, after paying dividends up to 
last year, when the management adopt- 
ed the policy of paying no more divi- 
dends until their surplus reached $100,- 
000, which, from present indications, 
will be inside of a year. 

— In August, 1890, the First National 
Bank began business here, and it is the 
oldest bank in the Indian Territory. Its 
capital is now $60,000, and surplus and 
profits, $240,000, exclusive of the build- 
ing and fixtures, valued at not less than 
$17,500. 

Atoka, Ind. Ter. — The Citizens' Na- 
tional Bank, which started in 1905 with 
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$30,000 capital, recently Increased Its 
capital to $50,000. A new building, two 
stories high, is being constructed for 
the bank's use. When completed, it 
will be fitted up with all the require- 
ments of a modern bank. 

Wetumka, Ind. Ter.— The First Na- 
tional Bank was organised in 1901 with 
$25,000 capital. It now has $7,500 sur- 
plus and profits and $85,000 deposits. H. 
H. Holman, the president, has lived 
here for twenty-nine years. 

Okmulgee, Ind. Ter.— From the time 
it was organized in 1902 with $50,000 
capital, the Citizens' National Bank has 
been successful, now having, surplus 
and profits of $15,000 after paying regu- 
lar annual dividends of ten per cent. 
A further evidence of progress is af- 
forded by the fact that the bank re- 
cently moved into new and larger 
quarters. 

Muskogee, Ind. Ter.— There was al- 
most a complete change in the officers 
of the City National Bank the first of 
the year. Deposits Increased in less 
than a month after the reorganization 
from $114,000 to $244,000, and now 
amount to over $260,000. It is the policy 
of this bank to carry at least fifty per 
cent, of its deposit liability in cash and 
sight exchange. 

— The Alamo Savings Bank, reported 
to be the first in the Territory, opened 
February 1 with $25,000 capital, and 
occupying exclusively its own building. 

Marietta, Ind. Ter. — E. F. Graham is 
the official president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, which opened here in 1896, 
and is the oldest bank in the town. Its 
capital is $25,000, and the surplus, after 
paying regular dividends, about $60,- 
000. Deposits were $118,000 at the date 
of a recent statement. 

Ada, Ind. Ter.— W. L. Reed Is presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, H. T. 
Douglas, vice-president, and M. D. 
Tlmberlake, cashier. The bank has 
$50,000 capital, $10,000 surplus and prof- 
its, and $125,000 deposits. 

— "Our time and attention given to 
exclusive banking— Nothing else," is the 
motto of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
of Ada, which has $60,000 capital, $14,- 
315 surplus and profits and $81,669 de- 
posits. 

Tulsa, Ind. Ter.— Substantial evidence 
of progress is given by the First Na- 
tional Bank, which has completed a 
handsome and substantial five-story 
building, of pressed brick and stone. 
It Is one of the most modern buildings 
in this part of the country, and is a 
credit to the enterprising spirit of the 
management of the First National 
Bank. This bank was organized in 



1898, and has $50,000 capital, $20,000 
surplus and profits and $300,000 deposits. 

Madill, Ind. Ter.— The First National 
Bank reports $60^000 capita^ $16,000 
surplus and profits and $150,000 deposits. 
This bank was started August 25, 1902, 
and in the spring of 1904 found that 
its business had grown so as to require 
the construction of a new building, 
which the bank now occupies. 

Durant, Ind. Ter. — In October, 1900, 
the Durant National Bank was estab- 
lished with $50,000 capital, which was 
Increased on March 1, 1905, out of the 
earnings, to $100,000, leaving still a 
surplus of $40,000. 

—The Farmers’ National Bank, which 
bought a controlling interest in the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw National Bank here 
in August last, and changed the name 
as above, reports a marked growth, the 
deposits Increasing from $52,000 on 
August 1, 1905, to $184,363 on January 
1. 1906. 

Coalga te, Ind Ter.— A surplus of $25,- 
000 is reported by the Coalgate National 
Bank, which was organized January, 
1904, with $50,000 capital. 

— In November last the International 
Bank opened here, and after four 
months reported $45,000 deposits. Its 
officers are experienced bankers, and* 
are well known. 

Hugo, Ind. Ter.— A new building has 
recently been completed for the Hugo 
National Bank. This bank opened June 
5, 1906, and by December 20 had de- 
posits amounting to $69,188. 

St. Louis. — According to the official 
statement of March 20 the total re- 
sources of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co. were $25,669,003.14. The capital is 
$3,000,000, surplus and profits, $3,500,- 
000, undivided profits. $2,103,450.56, and 
deposits, % xj , 964, 711.36. 

Chicago. — N. W. Halsey & Co. have 
removed their office from the Rookery 
Building to the Chicago National Bank 
Building, 162 Monroe street. They have 
leased the offices formerly occupied by 
the Equitable Trust Co., which have 
been remodeled to suit the firm’s re- 
quirements. In the future the Chicago 
house will do a general banking busi- 
ness in connection with its bond busi- 
ness. 

Salllsaw, Ind. Ter.— During the six 
years of its existence the First National 
Bank, on its capital of $25,000, has put 
aside a surplus of $35,000. Deposits 
amount to $65,000. A. B. Dunlap is 
president, and R. W. Hines, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. 

Springfield, Mo. — The Springfield Sav- 
ings Bank has been consolidated with 
the Springfield Trust Company, the 
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business of both being continued by the 
last-named institution. Officers are: 
President, J. T. Woodruff; vice-presi- 
dent, Wm. H. Horine; secretary and 



PACIFIC 

Spokane, Washington.— A special 

meeting of the shareholders of the Old 
National Bank will be held April 20 to 
vote on a proposition to Increase the 
capital of the bank from $200,000 to 
$600,000. Besides the present capital of 
$200,000, the Old National has $109,000 
surplus. Its deposits on January 29 
were $4,500,000. 

San Francisco. — Under the title, “The 
Key of the Pacific, “ Zoeth S. Eldredge 
has collated a number of facts and 
arguments showing the favorable situa- 
tion of this city with respect to Oriental 
trade, and especially the enhanced ad- 
vantages that will accrue to San Fran- 
cisco as a result of the construction of 
the Panama Canal. “The Key to the 
IPaciflc’’ is sent out with the compli- 
ments of the National Bank of the 
^Pacific. 

— The Crocker- Woolworth National 
Bank will complete the twentieth year 
of its existence August 31, 1900, and 
under the renewal charter which will 
£hen be granted, it will be designated 
as the Crocker National Bank of San 
Francisco. The bank will begin Its 
third decade under promising auspices. 
Enlargement of Quarters has recently 
T>een rendered necessary to meet the 
'increase in business, the total volume 
cf which in 1906 reached $600,000,000. 
•Six receiving tellers and three paying 
(tellers are kept constantly busy. 

From January 11, 1905, to March 15 
1906, the deposits of the Institution were 
Increased from $9,490,281 to $18,042,000, 
a. net gain of nearly 100 per cent, in 
fourteen months. The original capital 
of $1,000,000 has never been changed, 
and the surplus of $1,500,000 has been 
created entirely from the earnings. Not 
a dividend has been passed In the his- 
tory of the bank. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The Bank of Los 
Angeles has been succeeded by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, with $200,- 
000 capital and $20,000 surplus. Its offi- 
cers are: President, F. M. Douglass; 

vice-president, Lee A. McConnell; cash- 
ier, Charles Ewing. 

Spokane, Wash. — Building continues 
very active here, the value of buildings 
being erected comparing most favorably 
not only with other cities of this state 
but with a number of other live cities of 
the country. Spokane's building per- 
mits for February amounted to $322,- 
776, an increase of seventy- two per 
cent, over the corresponding month last 
year. 



treasurer, E. N. Ferguson, formerly 
treasurer of the Springfield Savings 
Bank. There is no change in the capi- 
tal; deposits aggregate $850,000. 



SLOPE. 

— The State Tax Commission of 
Washington has prepared Its instruc- 
tions for county assessors. All state and 
national banks are to be listed and as- 
sessed at the places where the banks 
are located. The assessor is Instructed 
to find the value of the stock, using 
such means as he can command. From 
the total value of the stock is to be 
deducted the amount of capital actually 
invested in real estate. The banks are 
required to furnish a list of all stock- 
holders, and the stock is to be asses- 
sed at sixty per cent, of its value, af- 
ter deducting the amount invested In 
real estate. The real estate is to be 
assessed to the bank. 

Foreign and private banks are to be 
assessed on an amount equal to the 
general average of money used as 
shown by their daily or monthly balanoe 
sheets for the year preceding. The 
bank is to be called on to furnish a 
sworn statement, and If it refuses, then 
the assessor is to make the assessment 
from the best obtainable information. 

Purchase money, mortgages and cred- 
its for the purchase price of real prop- 
erty are not assessable. Obligations for 
the payment of insurance premiums, or 
for unpaid subscriptions to any Insti- 
tution, society, or corporation, or for 
the purchase of United States, state, 
county, or municipal bonds of this state, 
or for warrants, tax certificates, or 
other known taxable property, are not 
to be deducted from taxable credits. 
The assessors are instructed to require 
tax payers to give an itemized list of 
credits and the deductions claimed 
therefrom. Tax payers must swear to 
these lists. 

Franchises are to be assessed on the 
value of the land or property as a whole, 
from which amount the value of the 
tangible property is deducted. The 
value of a plant can be arrived at by 
taking the value of the capital stock 
where it has an open market value. 
This value is the amount of its bonded 
Indebtedness plus the market value of 
Its shares of stock. 

— There has been a reorganization of 
the State Bank of Washington, this 
bank having taken over the assets and 
business of the People's Bank. It is 
the intention to increase the capital 
from $25,000 to $50,000. E. W. Swan- 
son, for many years secretary and 
treasurer of the Farmers' Grain and 
Supply Co., is president. A branch will 
be established at Molson, Wash., in 
charge of B. A. Amy, cashier. 
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T HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 
a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 
bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 
Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 
its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compliation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 

THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National hanks organised 

since oar last report. 



Applications to Organize National 
Banks Approved. 

The following notices of intention to organise 
National hanks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency sinoe last advice. 

National Bank of Topton, Topton, Pa.; 

by J. H. Baker, et al. 

Union National Bank, Elk City, Kansas; 

by R. J. Conneway, et al. 

Lldgerwood National Bank, Lldgerwood, 
N. D.; by J. L. Mathews, et al. 

First National Bank, Frederick, Okia.; 

by Frank T. Blair, et al. 

Farmers & Merchants* National Bank, 
Nashville, 111.; by M. J. White, et ai. 
American National Bank, Spear Ash. S. 

D.; by Henry Leppla, et al. 

First National Bank, Miami, Texas; by 
D. J. Young, et al. 

Coolville National Bank, Coolville, Ohio; 

by J. E. Hartwell, et al. 

First National Bank, Lytton, Iowa; by 

F. A. Ayers, et al. 

Citizens' National Bank, Kaukauna, 
Wls.; by H. Weifenbach, et aL 
Sag Harbor National Bank, Sag Har- 
bor, N. Y.; by Daniel B. Vermilye, 
et al. 

Hardyston National Bank, Hamburg, 
N. J.; by Thomas D. Edsail, et al. 
First National Bank, Johnson, Neb.; by 
Edward M Boyd, et al. 

Burrows National Bank, Andover, N. 

Y.; by A. B. Burrows, ct al. 

First National Bank, Youngsville. Pa.; 

by Geo. L. Morlock, et al. 

Elgin National Bank, Elgin, Texas; by 
. H. Rivers, et aL 

Citizens' National Bank, Lubbock, 
Texas; by Geo. C. Wolffarth, et al. 
First National Bank, Lema, HI.; by R. 

G. Hall, et &L 

Grama tan National Bank, Bronxvllle, 
N. Y.; by Robert E. Farley, et al. 
First National Bank, Romney, W. Va.; 

by John J. Cornwell, et aL 
First National Bank, Teague, Texas; by 
W. E. Richards, et &L 
First National Bank. Gilroy, CaL; by 
Amos A. Mahan, et &L 
First National Bank, Troy, Kansas; 

by C. V. Norman, et al. 

First National Bank, Ashford, Ala.; by 
Roy D. Clarke, et al. 

First National Bank, Thomas boro, m.; 

by Wm. H. Wheat, et aL 
First National Bank, Fountain City, 
Wls.; by A. N. Belseker, et al. 



Farmers & Merchants' National Bank, 
Knox City, Texas; by J. B. Jones, et 
aL 

Medford National Bank, Mpdford, Oreg.; 

by H. E. Ankeny, et al. 

Prague National Bank, Prague, Okla.; 

by A. P. Slober, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank. Milford, Ohio; 

by William R. Fee, et al. 

First National Bank, Alma, Wls.; by A. 
N. Belseker, et al. 

National Banks Organized. 

8109 — First National Bank, Santa Anna, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. V. 
Stockard; Vice Pres., A G. Weaver; 
Cashier, V. L. Grady; Asst. Cashier, 
F. Weaver. 

8110— Merchants’ National Bank, Cov- 
ington, Ky.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Joseph J. Moser; Vice-Pres., Henry 
Holtrup and Bernard Eilerman; Cash- 
ier, H. W. Percival. 

8111 — National Banx of Commerce, 
Rochester, N. Y.; capital, $500,000; 
Pres., Robert M. Myers; Vice-Pros., 
Wm. H. Dunn and William Delnlnger; 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier, Thomas J. 
Swanton. 

8112— Stanton National Bank, 8tanton, 
Texas; capital, $20,000; Pres., J. V. 
Stokes; Vice-Pres., F. O. Aiken; Cash- 
ier, E. F. Elkin. 

8118— Citizens’ National Bank. Goth- 
enburg, Neb.* capital, $25,000; rres., 
J. H. Kelly; Vice-Pres., T. L. Car- 
roll; Cashier, B. R. Kelly. 

8114 — First National Bank, Syracuse, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. P. 
Humphrey; Vice-Pres., James Ford; 
Cashfer, E. M. 8cott 

8115 — Greenup National Bank, Greenup, 
HI.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Eb. Stew- 
art; Vice-Pres., C. J. Hancock; Cash- 
ier, J .A. Campbell. 

8116 — Loveland National Bank. Love- 
and, Colo.; capital, $100,000; Pres., A. 
S. Benson; Vice-Pres., John Hahn and 
Wm. C. Voire iter; Cashier, A. V. Ben- 
son; Asst Cashier, L G. McCreery. 

8117 — National Bank of Commerce. Los 
Angeles, Cal.; capital, $200,000; Pres., 
F. ML Douglass; Vice-Pres., Lee A. 
McConnell; Cashier, Charles Ewing. 

8118— Ffrst National Bank. Dale. Wls.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. K. Rideout; 
Vice-Pres., A. T. Hennig; Cashier, W. 

H. Spengler. 
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8119 — First National Bank. Little Hock, 
Iowa; capital, $26,000; Pres., M. D. 
Bilsborough; Vice-Pres., W. B. Bur- 
ton; Cashier, Charles C. Armour. 

8120 — 'Raton National Bank, Raton, N. 
M.; capital, $75,000; Pres., Chas. B. 
Kohlhousen; Vlce-Pres., Michael K. 
Mendelson; Cashier, Benjamin Sher- 
rod; Asst. Cashier, Rufus H. Carter. 

8121 — Monroe National Bank, Chicago, 
HI.; capital, $200,000; Pres., Edwin F. 
Brown; Vice -Pres., E. W. Harden and 
Samuel K. Martin; Cashier, L. C. 
Woodworth. 

8122 — Merchants* National Bank, Detroit 
City, Minn.; capital. $50,000; Pres., 

A. G. Wedge, Jr.; Vice- Pres., Jeff H. 
Irish and W. L. Taylor; Cashier, W. 
J. Morrow; Asst. Cashier, E. J. Bes- 
tksk. 

8123 — Allen National Bank, Edna, Texas; 
Capital, $30,000; Pres., J. W. Alien; 
Vlce-Pres., A. E. Wes toff; Cashier, A. 
Schmidt. 

8124 — First National Bank, McHenry, N. 
D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. A. 
Barnes; Vice-Pres., William O. Low- 
den; Cashier, G. P. Cross; Asst. Cash- 
ier, H. A. Blocker. 

8125 — German -American National Bank, 
Redfleld, S. D.; catipal, $30,000; Pres., 

L. Prltzkau; Vlce-Pres., T. S. Everitt; 
Cashier. J. A. Prltzkau. 

8126 — First National Bank, Eldorado, 
Okla.; capital. $26,000; Pres., C. T. 
Herring; Vlce-Pres., J. C. Haney; 
Cashier, Herbert Farrell. 

8127 — Central National Bank, Saint 
Paris, Ohio; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
David MjcMorran; Vlce-Pres., G. Lear 
Smith; Cashier, B. A. Taylor. 

8128 — City National Bank, Dublin, Ga.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. E. Smith, 
Jr.; Vlce-Pres., J. M. Page; Cashier, 
Albert R. Arnau; Asst. Cashier, D. S. 
Blackshear. 

8129 — People’s National Bank, Pember- 
ton, N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pies., 
Theodore Budd; Cashier, W. D. Hunt. 

8130 — First National Bank, Walnut 
Springs, Texas; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
J. W. Rudaslll; Vlce-Pres., C. E. 
Durham; Cashier, J. W. Mingus. 

3131 — We rne rev file National Bank, Wer- 
nersville, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Geo. W. Wertz; Vlce-Pres., S. S. Hill 
and Reuben D. Wenrlch; Cashier, 
Leonard M. Ruth. 

8132 — American National Bank, Silver 
City. N. M.; capital. $50,000; Pres., 
C. C. Shoemaker; Vlce-Pres., R. M. 
Turner and J. B. Herndon; Cashier, A. 
F. Kerr. 

8133 — Palmetto National Bank, Colum- 
bia, S. <5.; capital, $250,000; Pres., 
Wilfe Jones; Vlce-Pres., John Jacob 
8elbels and Thomas Taylor; Cashier, 
J. P. Matthews; Asst. Cashier, Wm. 

M. Gibbes, Jr. 

8184 — Blanco National Bank. Blanco, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., Arlon 

B. Davis; Vlce-Pres., Leon N. Wal- 



thall and Frank Helerman; Cashier, 
Charles E. Crist; Asst. Cashier, J. W. 
Lindeman. , 

8135 — Benton County National Bank, 
BentonvJlle, Ark.; capital, $60,000; 
Pres., W. E. Adams; Vlce-Pres., 
Dwight Dickson and Ben S. Terry; 
Cashier, J. D. Covey; Asst. Cashiers, 
J. C. Hennon and C. H. Kelly. 

8136 — Logan National Bank, Logan, W. 
Va.; capital. $50,000; Pres., Scott Jus- 
tice; Vlce-Pres., S. A. Draper; Cash- 
ier, Naaman Jackson. 

8137 — People’s National Bank, Wapa- 
nucka, I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
E. J. Ball; Vlce-Pres. and Cashier. E. 
O. Loomis; Vlce-Pres., Wm. M. Dunn. 

8138 — First National Bank, GujTnon, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. 
Wright; Vice-Pres., J. W. Harris; 
Cashier, S. Denny; Asst. Cashier, J. 
Y. Grubbs. 

8139 — Weiser National Bank, Wctser, 
Idaho; capital. $50,000; Pres., G. M. 
Waterhouse; Vice-Pres., F. L. Taylor; 
Cashier, E. M. Shelley. 

8140 — First National Bank. Frederick, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. E. 
Weathers; Vlce-Pres., G. S. Hawkins 
and C. G. Durand; Cashier, Guy S. 
Weathers. 

8141— People’s National Bank, Spring 
Grove (P. O. Spring Forge), Pa.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., P. H. Hershey; 
Vice-Pres., L. H. Alwlne; Cashier, 
Harry C. Stitt. 

8142 — National Bank of Ness City, Ness 
City, Kansas; capital, $25,000; Pree., 
Mary C. Bennett; Vice-Pres., O. H. 
Laraway; Cashier, W. F. Baer; Asst. 
Cashier, L Z. Eramert. 

8143 — First National Bank, Redondo, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Herman 
W. Heilman: Vlce-Pres., H. B. Rol- 
lins; Cashier, S. ML Webster. 

8144 — First National Bank, Cement, 
Okla.; capital. $25,000; Pres., J. R. 
Utterback; Vice-Pres., Travis Lati- 
mer; Cashier, E. W. Power; Asst. 
Cashier, Jtssio F. Notson. 

SI 4 5 — First National Bank. Elk City, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., O. T. 
Hayward; Vice-Pres., L. W. Myers; 
Cashier, W. D. Myers; Asst. Cashier, 
Geo. L. Hayward. 

8146 — Burrows National Bank, Andover, 
N. Y.; capital. $26,000; Pres., W. W. 
Miller; Vice-Pres., A. B. Burrows; 
Cashier, F. W. Burrows. 

8147 — Wolfeboro National Bank, Wolfe- 
boro, N. H.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
James H. Martin; Vice-Pres., Aim on 
W. Eaton; Cashier, Wilbra H. Swott 

8148 — Capital National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Ransom E. Olds; Vice- 
Pres., James J. Baird; Cashier, John 
E. Whitham; Asst. Cashier, M. F. 
Chafey. 

8149 — Boeeman- Waters National Bank, 
Poseyvllle, Ind.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
V. P. Bozeman; Vice-Pres., Geo. J. 
Waters; Cashier, A. B. Jaquess. 
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ALABAMA. 

Camp Hill — Bank of Camp Hill; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Thos. S. Sturdivant; 
Vioe-Pres., E. L, Andrews; Cashier, 
John W. Lockhart. 

Russellville— Citizens* Bank & Savings 
Co.; capital. $25,000; Pres., C. E. Wil- 
son; Vioe-Pres., W. C. Hurst; Cash- 
ier, Foster Gavin. 

Troy — Trust Company of Alabama; cap- 
ital, $26,000; Pres., W. B. Folmar; 
Sec. A Trees., Frank P. Folmar. 

ARKANSAS. 

Boone ville — Farmers & Merchants* 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., Jno. W. 
McConnell; VIce-Pres., J. W. Under- 
wood; Cashifer, W. E. Harrell; Sec., 
Geo. Radford. 

Fort Smith— Arkansas Valley Trust Co.; 
capital, $250,000; Pres., C. R. Breck- 
inridge; Vice-Pres., C. E. Speer; 
Cashier, Jno. C. Gardner. 

Higginson— First Bans; capital, $1,000; 
Pres., R. A. Cook; Vice-Pres., J. T, 
Walker; Cashier, Norman HalL 
Reyno — Reyno State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. M. Reynolds; Vice- 
Pres., J. W. Shove; Cashier, H. C. 
Hancock. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda — Citizens’ Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Geo. A. Moore; Vice-Pres., 

S. E. Biddle, Jr.; Cashier, Frank V. 
Bordwell; Asst. Cashier, R. W. We^t- 
over. 

COLORADO. 

Sedgewick — Sedgewick County Bank; 
Pres., W. F. Miller; Vice-Pres., W. E. 
Coombe; Asst. Cashier, Arthur Gra- 
ham. 

GEORGIA. 

Drake town —Draketown Banking Co.; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., W. F. Goldin; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Reeves; Cashier, ,T. 

C. Golden; Asst. Cash., J. E. Single- 
ton. 

East Poiht— Bank of East Point; capi- 
tal, $26,000; Pres., Asa G. Candler; 
Vice-Pres., R. F. Thompson; Cashier, 
J. C. Keene. 

Rebecca— Bank of Rebecca; capital. $5,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Pruitt; Vlce-Prcs., L. 

T. Fields; Cashier, R. L. King. 
Toccoa — Farmers A Merchants’ Bank; 

capital, $25,000; Pres., J. B. Simmons; 
Vice-Pres., C. A. Cooper; Cashier, D. 
S. Wommack. 

IDAHO. 

Bonners Ferry— First State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,500; Pres., J. P. Monks; Vice- 
Pres., W. P. Mahoney; Cashier, W. 

D. Baxter. 



ILLINOIS. 

Fairbury— G. Y. McDowell A Co. 
Melrose Park— Melrose Park State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. G. H6ide- 
mann; Vice-Pres., Albert Famling; 
Cashier, John Soffel. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Ryan— People’s Bank A Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., M. H. Barrett; 
Vice-Pres., W. B. Wray; Cashier, H. 

V. Bird. 

T id more— First Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., R. C. Parmenter; Vice-Pres., 

M. R. Sturtevant; Cashier, W. H. 
Spurr. 

Saskawa— Bank of Saskawa; capital, 
$26,000; Pres., Jno. F. Brown; Vice- 
Pres., W. J. Smith; Cashier, G. L. 
Benson. 

Wewoka— Bank of Wewoka; capital, 
$6,200; Pres., A. G. Mayhue; Vice- 
Pres., R. L. Thurmond; Cashier, W. J. 
Ryan. 

IOWA. 

Agency— Agency Sacings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. H. Merrill; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Jordan; Cashier, Watson 

N. Engart 

Grimes— Farmers* Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., A. M. Allen; Vice- 
Pres., Peter Bokrofen; Cashier, J. P. 
Black. 

Lytton — Farmers* Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., C. F. Brobell; Vice- 
Pres., S. H. Drum; Cashier, F. A. 
Ayers. 

KENTUCKY. 

Dayton— Bank of Dayton; capital, $14.- 
000; Pres., John Kruchten; Vice-Pres., 

W. A. Young; Cashier, R. Scott Wil- 
liams. 

Hazel Green — Hasel Green Bank; capi- 
tal, $7,500; Pres., H. F. Pierott; Vioe- 
Pres., E. F. Cecil; Cashier, Marion 
Knight. 

Waddy — Citizens’ Bank (successor to 
Bank of Waddy); capital, $100,000; 
Pres., W. H. Tipton; Cashier, C. E. 
Frife. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand Rapids— South Grand Rapids 
State Bank; capital. $26,000; Pres., 
Geo. Wykes; Vice-Pres.. W. T. Shafer; 
Cashier, Benjamin C. Porter. 

Grant — Grant State Bank; capital. $20.- 
000; Pres., Frank W. Lanier; Vice- 
Pres., P. Drummond; Cashier, H. M. 
Finley. 

Levering— Levering Exchange Bank (A. 

R. Taggett) ; capital, $7,500. 

Memphis — Memphis State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., Thomas McCall; Vice- 
Pres., C. E. Green; Cashier, Frank 
C. Flumerfclt. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Clitherall — Bank of ClJtherall; capital, 
$6,000; Pres., W. E. Parker; Vice- 
Pres., J. J. Meyer; Cashier, L. M. 
Clark. 

Nelson — -Bark of Nelson; Pres., John 
Emster; Vice -Pres., James Manuel; 
Cashier, H. J. Emster. 

Puposky — Bank of Puposky; capital, 
$10,000; Pres, and Cashier, A. E. 
Smith; Asst. Cashier, O. J. Luqua. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Blue Mountain — Bank of Blue Moun- 
tain; capital, $12,500; Pres., T. C. 
Lowry; Vice -Pres., Charles F. Pal- 
mer; Cashier, A. A. Graham. 

Jackson — Commercial Bank; capital. $0.- 
000; Pres., N. T. Anders; Vice-Pres., 
Charles Anders; Cashier, N. T. Anders. 

Natchez — Bluff City Savings Bank; 
Pres., J. B. Banks; Vice-Pres., S. H. 
Cowen and W. L. Burland; Cashier, 
J. R. Ross. 

Tupelo — Farmers* Bank & Trust Co. ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Whitten Dun- 
can; Vice-Pres., Asa W. Allen; Cash- 
ier, D. E. Turner; Asst. Caa., C. C. 
Harrington. 

Vicksburg — Security Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. C. Sharp; 
Cashier. L. M. Sharp. 

MISSOURI. 

Cole Camp-— People’s Bank; capital. $7,- 
500; Pres.. Peter Holsten: Vice-Prc3., 
John Jagela; Cashier, W. C. Nelson. 

Hermitage — Citizens' Bank; capital, $6,- 
000; Pres., Wm. F. Coon; Vice- Pres., 
W. J. Bdde; Cashier. John H. Mc- 
Caslln. 

Klrksville — Klrksville Loan St Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. E. Wad- 
dill; Vioe-Pres., EL H. Allison; Sec. St 
Treas., R. M. Miller. 

Nashua — Bank of Nashua; capital, $2,- 
000; Pres., J. W. Tillman; Vice-Pres., 
A. M. Thompson; Cashier, W. T. El- 
liott. 

St. Joseph — Empire Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. N. Bumes; Vice- 
Pres., R. W. Powell; Cashier; W. P. 
Hoehn. 

St. Louis — Cass Avenue Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Geo. Bothe; Vice- 
Pres., J. F. Hellrung; Cashier, Louis 
Schlendprf. — Vandeventer Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Wm. A. Me- 
Candless; Vice-Pres., W. W. Hender- 
son and E. A. Peters; Sec., C. C. 
Andrews; Asst. Sec., A. B. Schulze. 

MONTANA. 

Basin — Hewett State Bank; capital, 
$32,021; Pres,, Marcus L. Hewett; 
Vice-Pres.. Carl G. Weidinger; Cash- 
ier. Lynn D. Kent. 

Bill’ngs — First Trust St Savings Bank; 
capital. $100,000; Pres., P. B. Moss; 
Vice-Pres., M. A. Arnold; Sec., Geo. 
M. Hays. 



NEBRASKA. 

Clay Center — Clay Center State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. O. Walker; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. P. Schwab; Cashier, 
F. T. Swanson; Amt Cas., H. A. 
Swanson. 

Long Pine — Commercial Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Otto Berger; Vice- 
Pres., A. M. Modisett; Cashier, Amos 
Burwell. 

Manley— Manley State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Jno. A. Donelan; Vice- 
Pres., C. W. Blsh; Cashier, W. D. 
Bish. 

Paxton — Commercial State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., J. W. Welpton; Vice- 
Pres., H. E. Worrell. 

NEVADA. 

Fallon — Churchill County Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., R. L Douglass; Vice- 
Pres., Warren W. Williams; Cashier, 
Geo. T. Childs. 

Manhattan — Bank of Manhattan; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., B. L. Smith; Vice- 
Pres., O. H. Smith; Cashier, H. B. 
Gee. 

NEW YORK 

Brooklyn — Hamburg Savings Bank; 
Pres., James Noffett; Vlce-PreA, 
David Engel and N. A. Steunner- 
mann; Sec., Frederick Helb. 

New York — Bronx Savings Bank; Pres., 
Wm. B. Aitken; Vioe-Pres., Charles 
H. Schumann, Charles A. Berrian and 
Jacob Stahl, Jr.; Sec., Frederic B. 
All in; Asst. Sec., Wm. E. Stevens. 

NdRTH CAROLINA. 

Burgaw — Bank of Pender; capital. $12,- 
500; Pres., W. D. Croom; Vice-Pres., 
H. F. Murphy and J. H. Moore; Cash- 
ier, C. C. Branch. 

Concord — Southern Loan St Trust Co.; 
capital, $27,000; Pres., W. W. Flower; 
Vice-Pres., W. C. Houston; Sec. and 
Treas., J. A. Cannon. 

Robersonville — Bank of Robersonvllle 
(successor to J. C. Roberson); capi- 
tal. $16,000; Pres., W. L. Sherrod; 
Vice-Pres., R. H. Hargrave; Cashier, 
J. C. Roberson; Asst. Cashier, W. H. 
Woolard. 

Wintervflle — Bank of WinterviUe; capi- 
tal, $4,800; Pres., A. G. Cox; Vice- 
Pres. , Charles McLawhon; Cashier, 
J. L. Jackson. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Anamoose — First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Chas. G. Kapelovltz; 
Vice-Pres., S. Kapelovltz; Cashier, 
Fred C. Wick. 

Belfleld— Belfleld State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. L. Timmerman; 
Vice-Pres., H. R. Lyon; Cashier, C. 
H. Picker. 

Eckman— First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. R. Holton; Vice- 
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Pres., C. M. Case; Cashier, H. E. 
Blair. 

Kenmare — Farmers & Merchants' State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., Fred W. 
Van Vleck; Vice -Pres., John L. We- 
mark; Cashier, A. G. Engdahl. 

New Rockford — Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., Anton 
Haas; Vice -Pres., A. R. Johns; Cash- 
ier, E. R. Davidson. 

Palermo— Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., John 
McCarty; Vlce-Pres., Martin D. John- 
son; Cashier, A. N. Johnson. 

Walum — State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., A. H. Berg; Vlce-Pres., A. O. 
Anderson; Cashier, Charles W. Smith. 

OHIO. 

Centerburg — Centerburg Savings Bank 
(successor to Centerburg Bank); capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., Mark Cook; Vlce- 
Pres., C. W. Coe; Cashier, Harry 
Bell; Asst. Cashier, J. M. Cochran. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cement — Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., D. C. Davis; Vlce-Pres., 

C. H. Bower; Cashier, B. E. Kelly; 
Asst. Cashier, C. B. Gillis. 

Crescent — Bank of Crescent; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. H. Norris; Vice- 
Pres., J. E. Hopkins; Cashier, U. G. 
Norris. 

Elmer — Bank of Elmer; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., C. T. Herring; Vlce-Pres., L. 
J. Massle; Cashier, Wm. A. Lee. 
Gracemint — State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. T. Clark; Vlce-Pres., 
Jas. M. Bohart, Jr.; Cashier, A. L. 
Babb. 

Longdale — Bank of Longdale; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. E. Hart; Vlce-Pres., 
H. F. Smith; Cashier, C. Fisher. 
Selling— Bank of Selling; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. M. Hutton; Vlce-Pres., 
T. L. Davis; Cashier, F. W. Lewis. 
Sentinel — Flnerty State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. C. Flnerty; Vlce- 
Pres., F. P. Flnerty; Cashier, C. C. 
Flnerty; Asst. Cas., J. W. Lambrlght. 

OREGON. 

Freewater— Freewater Branch Bank of 
Milton. 

La Grande— Oregon Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $60,000; Pres., W. C. 
Brown; Vlce-Pres., Wm. Miller; Cash- 
ier, Geo. L. Cleaver; Asst. Cashier, 
T. J. Scroggin. 

Rainier— Bank of Rainier; capital $10,- 
000; Pres., W. P. Ely; Vlce-Pres., W. 

D. Plue; Cashier, J. P. Buford. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia — Rittenhouse Trust Co. ; 
capital, $250,000; Pres., H. O. Hilde- 
brand; Vlce-Pres., V. Gilpin Robin- 
son; Sec. & Treas., Robert B. Mac- 
Mullln; Asst. Treas., W. C. Fitz- 
gerald.— Pelham Trust Co. ; capital, 



$150,000; Pres., Jacob S. Disston; 
Vlce-Pres., Francis Schumann; Treas., 
W. M. Churchman. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Albee — Albee State Bank; capital. $10,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Gold; Vlce-Pres., J. 
T. Gold; Cashier. Chas. H. Wallace; 
Asst. Cas., G. M. Engebretson. 

Conde — Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., E. R. Place; 
Vlce-Pres., F. P. Taylor: Cashier, L. 
A. Vandenburg. 

Herrick — Bank of Herrick (successor to 
Rosebud Bank); capital, $6,000; Pres., 
H. F. Slaughter; Vlce-Pres., Wilford 
Stan diford, and W. S. Slaughter; 
Cashier, J. A. Blair. 

TENNESSEE. 

La Grange — La Grange Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., M. L. Anderson; 
Vlce-Pres., W. P. Cowan; Cashier, 
L E. Anderson; Asst. Cashier, E. M. 
McNamee. 

Trexevant — People’s Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. J. Hurdle; Vlce-Pres., 
R. M. Murray; Cashier, Jeff J. Blanks; 
Asst. Cashier, Nevins Arnold. 

TEXAS. 



Allen— Allen State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., S. P. Bush; Vlce-Pres., 
H. T. Jordan; Cashier, J. B. Postins. 

Bangs— First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. J. Schulze; Vice-Pres., 

E. H. Flynn and H. McGeorge; Cash- 
ier, H. P. Rutherford. 

Bronte— First State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., R. M. Cumbie; Vlce-Pres., 
J. J. Graves; Cashier, J. B. Rlelly; 
Asst. Cashier, H. M. Cameron. 

Cameron— Cameron State Bank; capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., T. F. Hardy; Vlce- 
Pres., A. J. Dossett and T. H. Graves; 
Cashier, T. A. Robinson. 

Dallas — Union Bank & Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $200,000; Pres., B. M. Burgher; 
Vice-Pres., M. H. Wolfe, R. Liebman 
and E. G. Patton; Cashier, I. B. Wal- 
ker; Asst. Cas., Leon M. Yesner. 

Ferris— Farmers & Merchants' Bank; 
capital. $32,000; Pres., W. W. Batch- 
ler; Vice-Pres., C. E. Pratt; Cashier, 
C. A. Weatherford; Asst. Cashier, C. 
E. Pratt. 

Hamilton— Hamilton Banking St Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. L 
Spurlln; Vice-Pres., C. W. Cotton and 
C. E. Horton; Cashier, J. M. Williams; 
Asst. Cashier, J. E. Moore. 

Putnam— First State Bank (successor 
to Farmers’ Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., F. P. Shackelford; Vice-Pres., 
R. D. Williams; Cashier, W. C. Les- 
ley; Asst. Cashier, A. Leslie Bigger- 
staff. 

Rockwall— Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. H. Grove; Vioe- 
Pres., J. F. Corry and H. W. Chand- 
ler; Cashier, Mark Wheeler. 
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WaUla Station — Wallis State Bank; 

capital, $10,000; Pres., D. N. Harris; 
Vice-Pres., R. W. Gugler and J. H. 
Thompson; Cashier, Owen R. Prouty. 

UTAH. 

Brigham— State Bank (successor to 

Bank of Brigham City) capital, $40,- 
000; Pres., David Eccles; Vice-Pres., 
M. S. Browning and R. L. Flshburn, 
Jr.; Cashier, J. E. Halverson; Asst. 
Cashier, W. T. Davis. 

9 

VIRGINIA. 

Dayton — Bank of Dayton; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., E. C. Ralston; Cashier, N. 
R. Crist. 

WASHINGTON. 

EUensburg— Farmers’ Bank ; capital, 

$15,000; Pres., James Ramsay; Vice- 
Pres. , H. S. Elwood; Cashier, J. C. 
Sterling; Asst. Cashier, R. Lee 
Barnes. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Hamlin— Lincoln County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., D. E. Wilkinson; Vice- 
Pres., A. J. Knotts and L. M. Thocker; 
Cashier, Ira S. Bartlett. 

WISCONSIN. 

Cecil — State Bank; capita), $15,000; 
Pres., Herman Bocker; Vice-Pres., 
W. C. Zachow; Cashier, J. H. Kuehl. 
Fountain City— First State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., F. H. Bohri; Vloe- 
Pres., C. A. Klrchner; Cashier, H. E. 
Bohri. • 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Dungannon— Bank of Hamilton; R. R. 
MacLeod. Mgr. 

Hderton — Sovereign Bank of Canada; E. 

D. Grant, Actg. Mgr. 

London— Bank of Nova Scotia; R. B. 
Roesborough, Mgr. 



Merlin — Molsons Bank; T. L. Woods, 
Mgr. 

New Hamburg — Bank of Hamilton; W. 

L. Sutherland, Agent. 

Orillia — Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 

F. L. MacGachen, Mgr. 

Waterloo — Bank of Toronto. 

Windsor — Dominion Bank; J. H. Stone, 

Mgr. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver — Merchants’ Bank of Cana- 
da; Geo. S. Harrison, Mgr. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Norton — Bank of New Brunswick; (Sub. 
to Sussex.) 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Amherst — Union Bank of’ Halifax; P. 

A. Curry, Mgr. 

Stellarton— Union Bank of Halifax; F. 

G. D. Cameron, Mgr. 

QUEBEC. 

St. Jacques— Banque d’Hochelaga; P. 

A. Lavallle, Mgr. 

ALBERTA. 

Fillmore — Union Bank of Canada; W. 

B. Steele, Mgr. 

Glelchen— Canadian Bank of Commerce; 

J. S. Hunt, Actg. Mgr. 

Leavings — Canadian Bank of Commerce; 

H. M. Stewart, Actg. Mgr. 

Nanton— Bank of Hamilton; G. G. Coote, 

Mgr. 

Stavely — Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
A. B. Irvine, Actg. Mgr. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

Humboldt — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; F. C. Wright, Mgr. 

Langham — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; W. J. Savage, Mgr. 

Radisson — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; C. Dickinson, Actg. Mgr. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS. CAPITAL, ETC 



ALABAMA. 

Bessemer— Bessemer National Bank; 
W. H. Lewis, Cashier; J. R. Ruther- 
ford, Asst. Cashier. 

Elba — First National Bank; J. E. Hen- 
derson, Pres, in place of G. H. Malone ; 
F. P. Ranier, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. B. Simmons; T. W. Ranier, Cashier 
in place of W. D. Hutchison. 

Selma — People’s Savings' Bank; title 
changed to People’s Bank & Trust Co. 
Sylacauga — Merchants & Planters’ Na- 
tional Bank; W. J. Cannon, Vice- 
Pres. in place of F. H. Knapp; Jno. 
F. Golson, Asst. Cashier. 

Talladega — Talladega National Bank; J. 
A. Thornton, Cashier in place of J. 
M. Hicks. 



ARIZONA. 

Nogales — First National Bank; Wm. 
Schuckmann, Pres, in place of L. 
Lindsay. 

ARKANSAS. 

Batesvllle — First National Bank; N. A. 
Adler, Pres, in place of Theodore 
Maxfleld; J. B. Fitzhugh, Vice-Pres. 
in place of N. A. Adler. 

El Dorado— Citizens’ National Bank; 
John C. Ritchie, Pres. In place of 

C. H. Murphy; C. H. Murphy, Cashier 
in place of M. W. Hardy. - 
Harrison— People’s Bank; J. C. McClure, 
Cashier. 

Little Rock — German National Bank; D. 
G. Fones, Pres. In place of J. O. 
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Fletcher; R. A. Little, Vice-Pres. in 
place of D. G. Fones. — State National 
Bank; Thomas J. Darragh, Vice-Pres. 
in place of R. D. Duncan; R. D. Dun- 
can, Cashier in place of R. S. Hamil- 
ton. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Compton — First National Bank; Will L. 

Frew, Asst Cashier. 

Escondido— First National Bank; W. H. 
Baldridge. Pres, in place of L. J. 
Wilde. 

Los Angeles — United States National 
Bank; F. W. Smith, Cashier in place 
of E. J. Vawter, Jr.; R. B. Harris, 
Asst. Cashier.— Home Savings Bank; 
W. F. Swayxee, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Modesto — First National Bank; M. Mc- 
Henry, Pres, in place of O. McHenry, 
deceased. 

Ocean Park — First National Bank; Fred 
Id. Knappen, Asst. Cashier. 

Whittier— First National Bank; F. W. 
Hadley, Cashier in place of Q. E. 
Little. 

COLORADO. 

Alamosa — American National Bank; 

Veraer Z. Reed, President. 

Arvada — First National Bank; G. H. 
Church, Pres, in place of G. C. Swad- 
ley. 

Canon City — Fremont County Bank; F. 

A. Rainolds, Proprietor, deceased. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Waterbury — Manufacturers' National 
Bank; Edward L. Frisbie, Pres.; 
Charles F. Mitchell, Vice-Pres.; Arch- 
ie E. Lord, Cashier. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington — National Bank of Dela- 
ware; no Vice-Pres. in place of H. L. 
Evans. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington — People’s Baink; W. J. 

Lambert, Pres, in place of 8. J. Mas- 
ters; William F. Gude, Vice-Pres. 

FLORIDA. 

Marianna — First National Bank; M. L. 
Dekle, Pres, in place of W. J. Daniel; 
W. H. Milton, Vice-Pres. in place of 
M. L. Dekle. 

Quincy — First National Bank; H. A. 
Love, Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. 
Davidson; S. E. Key, Cashier in place 
.of W. H. Ide. 

IDAHO. 

Twin Falls — First National Bank; S. H. 
Hays, Vice-Pres. in place of Philip 
Wiesner. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington— Third National Bank ; 
Geo. L. Parker, Pres, in place of J. 
J. Cowden. 

Carrier Mills — First National Bank; Geo. 

B. Dodds, Pres, in place of A. V. 
Tiller; A. V. Tiller, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Geo. B. Dodds. 



Elgin— Union National Bank; John E. 
Whitham, Cashier, resigned; Geo. R. 
Sylla, Asst. Cashier. 

Peoria— Dime Savings Bank; Sumner R. 
Clarke, Pres, in place of O. J. 
Bailey, resigned; H. C. Schwab, Asst. 
Cashier. 

INDIANA. 

Fowler— First National Bank; S. J. 

Withrow, Asst. Cashier. 

Trafalgar — Farmers’ National Bank; C. 
E. Willan, Asst. Cashier. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Claremore — First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of J. Len 
Comer. 

Konawa — First National Bank; H. T. 
Douglas, Pres, in place of W. H. 
Holman; W. H. Holman, Cashier in 
place of W. R. Mershon. 

Marietta — First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. G. Butler. 
Salllsaw— Merchants’ National Bank; 

D. P. Delaney, Cashier in place of 
J. C. Gardner. 

Sapulpa— American National Bank; W. 

C. Hoover, Vice-Pres.; H. H. John- 
son, Cashier in place of W. M. Craw- 
ford. 

Wapanucka — First National Bank ; J. 
M. Burns, Pres, in place of R. E. 
Wade; W. O. Salmon, Vice-Pres. in 
place of E. O. Loomis; E. H. Castle, 
Cashier in place of W. O. Salmon. 
Wewoka — Farmers’ National Bank; C. 

E. Morgan, Asst. Cashier. 

Wilburton — First National Bank; H. D. 

Price, Pres. In place of James Deg- 
nan. • 

Woodville — First National Bank; John 
W. Beard, Vice-Pres. in place of R. 
A. Owen; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of I. J. Weatherford. 

IOWA. 

Brighton — National Bank of Brighton; 
Geo. Savage, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. H. Bull, deceased. 

Crystal Lake— First National Bank; H. 
8. Hegnes, Cashier in place of F. A. 
Keup; E. I. Levang, Asst. Cashier in 
place of H. S. Hegnes. 

Fort Dodge — People’s Bank; absorbed 
by Fort Dodge National Bank. 
Keokuk — State Central Savings Bank; 
Geo. E. Rix, Vice-Pres.; C. J. Bode, 
Cashier; Harry B. Blood, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Mediapolis — Citizens’ State Bank; John 
L. Thomas, Pres., deceased. 

Red Oak — First National Bank ; O. J. 
Gibson, Cashier in place of C. F. 
Clarke, deceased; W. J. Roberts. Asst. 
Cashier In place of W. S. Ellis. — 
Farmers' National Bank; F. J. Brody, 
Cashier In place of O. J. Gibson. 

KENTUCKY. 

Mayfield — City National Bank; W. W. 
Beadles, Cashier in place of R. A. 
Mayes. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston-Bunker Hill National Bank; 
absorbed by City Trust Co. — Beacon 
Trust Co.; John A. Gale, resigned. 
Hingham — Hingham National Bank; B. 

A. Robinson, Pres, in place of Joseph 
Jacobs, deceased; E. W. Jones, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Monson — Monscn National Bank; A. B. 

C. Deming, Jr., Cashier In place of 
E. F. Morris. 

Randolph — Randolph Savings Bank; Asa 
P. French, Pres, in place of J. White 
Belcher, deceased. 

Springfield — Springfield Clearing-House; 
E. D. Chapin, President, retired. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand Haven — National Bank of Grand 
Haven; H. F. Harbeck, Second Vice- 
Pres. 

Lapeer— First National Bank; C. G. 
White, Pres, in place of H. D. Rood; 
J. R. Johnson, Cashier in place of 
C. G. White; Kirk White, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of J. R. Johnson. 

MINNESOTA. 

Beardsley — First National Bank; W. 
Bartlett, Vice-Pres. in place of W. 
M. Moroney; O. J. Mack, Asst. Cash, 
ier. 

Cold Spring — First National Bank; John 
Muggli, Cashier in place of Paul 
Adams. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Wesson— Bank of Wesson ; Thad. Lamp- 
ton, Pres.; James Lyell, Vice-Pres.; 
Robert Rea, Cashier. 

MISSOURI. 

Grant City — First National Bank; J. 

T. Maus, Asst. Cashier. 

Kirksvllle— Baird National Bank; J. E. 
Waddill, Pres, in place of W. T. 
Baird; Warren Hamilton, Vice-Pres. 
in place of E. C. Link. 

Linn Creek— First National Bank; Wil- 
liam F. Claiborne, Vice-Pres. in place 
of B. F. Kendrick. 

Paris— Paris National Bank; Wm. F. 
Buckner, Pres, in place of D. H. Moss; 
J. M. Crutcher, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Wm. F. Buckner. 

NEBRASKA. 

North Bend— National Bank of North 
Bend; Alex. Thom, Pres, in place of 
M. Dowling; T. J. Kastle, Vice-Pres. 
in place of T. B. Purcell; D. W. 
Killeen, Asst. Cashier in place of H. 
P. Dowling. 

Wisner— First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of A. Becher; Wm. 
Armstrong, Cashier in place of J. W. 
Stewart; J. C. McNish, Asst. Cashier 
in place of Wm. Armstrong. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany— First National Bank; Horace 
G. Young, Vice-Pres. 

Andover — A. M. Burrows, banker, de- 
ceased. 



Buffalo — Third National Bank; Nathan- 
iel Rochester, Pres., deceased. 
Goshen— Goshen National Bank; H. A. 
Horton, Cashier in place of J. W. 
Hayne. 

Herkimer — Herkimer National Bank; 
Geo. C. Steele, Asst. Cashier in place 
of E. G. Davis. 

LeRoy — LeRoy National Bank; H. B. 
Ward, Cashier in place of W. C. Don- 
nan; no Asst. Cashier in plaoe of H. 

B. Ward. 

Do wville— -First National Bank; Charles 

D. Boshart, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

New York— Citisens’ Central National 

Bank; J. M. Smith, Asst. Cashier in 
place of Leo H. McCall. 

Norwich— Chenango National Bank; 

Homer H. Higley, Cashier in place of 
G. T. Dunham; Wm. Mason, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Utica— Citisens* Trust Company; Ed- 
ward Bushinger, Secretary, deceased. 
Watertown— Watertown National Bank; 
N. P. Wardwell, Pres, in place of G. 
W. Knowlton; G. W. Knowlton, Vice- 
Pres.; W. W. Rice, Cashier in place 
of N. P. Wardwell. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

High Point— National Bank of High 
Point; title changed to First National 
Bank: F. C. Boyles, Asst. Cashier. 
Wilmington — Atlantic National Bank; 

Wm. Calder, Vice-Pres. 
Winston-Salem — Wachovia National 
Bank; James A. Gray, Pres, in place 
of W. A. Lemly; no Cashier in place 
of James A. Gray; E. S. Gray, Asst. 
Cashier. 

OHIO. 

Ashtabula — Farmers’ National Bank; 

E. R. Pierce, Cashier in place of Ed- 
win Goddard; J. H. Goddard, Asst. 
Cashier in place of E. R. Pierce. 

Columbus — City National Bank; Z. L. 
White, Vice-Pres. in place of C. H. 
Hanna.— West Side Dime Savings 
Bank; William Little, Pres, in place 
of W. S. Courtright; J. O. Shaughnes- 
sey, Cashier. 

Grove City — First National Bank; Otto 
Willert, Cashier in place of I. Shaffer. 
Mount Vernon — First National Bank; 

C. B. Curtis, Asst. Cashier. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cordell— City National Bank; W. O. 
Ernest, Cashier in place of C. H. 
Tinker. 

Lexington— Farmers' National Bank; H. 
C. Rice, Vice-Pres. in place of Chas. 
Greenmore; F. J. Hawk, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Taloga— First National Bank; F. L. 
Berry, Asst. Cashier in place of J. A. 
Clem. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Benson— First National Bank; Charles 
I. Shaver, Cashier. 

Braddock— Braddock Trust Co.; Thos. 
Baird, Asst. Sec. and Tr., resigned. 
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Bradford — Bradford National Bank; 

Claud E. Mitchell, Asst. Cashier, de- 
ceased. 

ConnellsviUe — Tough National Bank; no 
Cashier In place of O. T. Griffin. 

McKeesport — City Bank; Thomas Baird, 
Cashier in place of Wm. H. Coleman, 
resigned. 

Middletown — Farmers' Bank; Benjamin 
8. Peters, Pres., deceased. 

MiUsboro— First National Bank; J. A. 
Ray, Pres, in place of J. G. Gibson; 
Osman McCarty, Vice-Pres. in place 
of R. E. L. Rodgers; E. M. Emery. 
Cashier In place of J. P. Clutter; no 
Asst. Cashier In place of E. M. Emery. 

Pittsburg— Bank of Brushton; absorbed 
by Homewood People’s Bank. — Liber- 
ty Real Estate Trust Co. ; title changed 
to Liberty Trust Co. — Duquesne Na- 
tional Bank; Edwin Bindley, Pres., 
deceased. 

Scranton — Dime Bank; Charles Du Pont 
Breck, deceased. 

Strasburg — Strasburg National Bank ; 
Christopher Rowe, Pres, in place of 
A. Ross Black. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Bennetts vllle — Planters' National Bank; 
A. 8. Manning, Vice-Pres. in place of 
H. H. Newton. 

Whitmire — First National Bank; Lloyd 
Osborne, Cashier in place of J. 
K. 8. Ray; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of Lloyd Osborne. 



TEXAS. 

Center— First National Bank; A. Ford 
Cashier in place of J. W. Saunders; 
T. T. Sanders, Asst. Cashier. 
Lampasas — People’s National Bank; W. 
R. Williamson, Pres, in place of J. 
M. Brown; J. C. Ramsey, Vice-Pres. 
in place of W. R. Williamson; J. M. 
Brown, Cashier in place of J. F. 
White. 

Mineral Wells — First National Bank; 
Marcus M. Bright, Cashier in plaoe of 
W. I. Smith; G. A. Sims, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Richmond — J. H. P. Davis & Co. Bank; 
T. A. Wessendorf, Cashier in place 
of C. A. Beasley. 

Rosenburg — J. H. P. Davis & Co. Bank; 
E. Foerster, Cashier in place of C. 
A. Beasley. 

WASHINGTON. 

Harrington — Harrington State Bank; C. 
D. Ellis, Cashier in place of Wm. P. 
Christensen. 

Port Townsend— First National Bank; 
Fred J. Bailey, Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. W. Felger. 

Seattle — First National Bank; J. A. 
Hall, Cashier in place of Chas. P. 
Masterson. 

Spokane— Old National Bank; capital 
Increased to $800,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Bell n gton — Belington National Bank; 
Nora Rohrbough, Asst. Cashier in 
place of Effle Rohrbough. 



BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



8wayzee. — W. F. Swayzee, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Home Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal., and interested in several 
banks in Iowa, died February 17. 

Thomas. — John L. Thomas, a pioneer 
banker of Mediapolls, Iowa, died Feb- 
ruary 18, aged eighty years. Since 1896 
he had been president of the Citizens’ 
State Bank of Mediapolls, of which he 
was the organizer. 

Bushlnger. — Edward Bushlnger, Secre- 
tary of the Citizens’ Trust Company, 
Utica, N. Y., died March 8, aged fifty 

years. 

Jacobs. — Joseph Jacobs, President of 
the Hingham (Mass.) National Bank, 
died March 4. He was born at Hing- 
ham in 1828. 

McHenry. — O. McHenry. President of 
the First National Bank, Modesto, Cal., 
died February 21. 

Peters. — Benjamin S. Peters, for 



twenty- five years president of the 
Farmers’ Bank. Middletown, Pa., died 
recently, aged nearly seventy-two years. 

Raynolds. — F. A. Raynolds, proprietor 
of the Fremont County Bank, Canyon 
City, Colo., and president of the Colo- 
rado State Bankers’ Association, died 
March 9. 

Rochester. — Nathaniel Rochester, 
President cf the Third National Bank, 
Buffalo, N. Y., died March 6. 

Bindley. — Edwin Bindley, President of 
the Duquesne National Bank, Pittsburg, 
died March 10. 

Boshart. — Charles D. Boshart, Vice- 
President of the First National Bank, 
Lowville, N. Y., died March 16. He was 
born at Lowville, November 2, 1829. 

Breck. — Charles Du Pont Breck, Pres- 
ident of the Dime Deposit and Discount 
Bank. Scranton, Pa., died March 7, 
aged sixty-six years. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 

T HE calamity that befell this city on April 18, beginning with a 
severe shock of earthquake, which was succeeded by the most dis- 
astrous fire in the country's history, has annihilated the main 
business part of the city and the greater portion of the residence districts 
also. Property valued at from $200,000,000 to $350,000,000 has been 
destroyed — about one-half being covered by insurance — several hundred 
lives have been lost, and over 200,000 people left without homes. These 
are losses that can be measurably estimated, but there are others beyond 
computation. Incalculable sums will be lost in wages and income, and 
business men who have built up a local patronage through years of effort 
will have to begin all over again. And the fact that 200,000 people have 
been deprived of their homes is of itself a calamity so heartrending as to 
arouse deep and universal sympathy. 

By the prompt action of the Federal Government and the generous 
contributions of the American people, the immediate distress of San 
Francisco has been relieved. But the greater problem of providing for 
the future and of rebuilding the devastated city yet remains. That it 
will be rebuilt on a grander scale, no one can doubt who is familiar with 
its splendid location, glorious history, and the indomitable spirit of en- 
terprise that characterizes the people. The task of reconstruction will 
call for vast amounts of moneyed capital, and as many of the large 
property owners are men of great wealth, they will be able to begin at 
once the work of rebuilding. A city offering such fine opportunities for 
profitable investment in business enterprises will not have to wait long 
for abundant outside capital. Fortunately, the credit of San Francisco 
is of the highest, and the debt so low that large amounts can be borrowed 
on advantageous terms. Although most of the bank buildings were 
destroyed, the money and securities seem to have been unharmed, and 
with the resumption of banking operations merchants and other business 
men will have the benefit of credit facilities to aid them in building up 
their shattered establishments. 

The great work to be done in making a new San Francisco will call 
for grim resolution and unflinching energy; but the spirit of '49 still 
lives, and the Golden Gate Metropolis will rise from its ruins, 
l 
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D EMANDS for currency for crop-moving purposes cause a monetary 
stringency at certain seasons of the year that might be avoided or 
greatly mitigated if a little more foresight were exercised. I«ong 
experience has enabled the bankers of the chief financial centers to de- 
termine about when these demands will arise and how long they will 
continue, though the extent of the demand for additional currency can 
not be foretold with any degree of accuracy. It is well understood, how- 
ever, that at particular seasons there will be calls on the banks for a 
very large amount of funds in addition to ordinary requirements. This 
need of extra money arises chiefly among the patrons of the country banks, 
though manifestly the strain caused thereby is most acutely felt at the 
money centers. 

Perhaps the country banks might find it more profitable to begin to 
husband their reserves some time in advance, in order to be fully prepared 
to meet this extraordinary draft upon them. In proportion as their funds 
are permitted to become tied up, they will be unable to perform satis- 
factorily one of the most important functions of commercial banking — the 
marketing of staple products. By being in a position to supply adequate 
banking facilities at the harvest season, the banks will not only derive 
direct profits, but they will also benefit indirectly by the assistance thus 
rendered in marketing the products of their respective communities and 
the development of enterprise that is sure to follow. 

Even the great city banks, instead of lending their funds to the 
closest limits, immediately preceding the crop-moving seasons, on Stock 
Exchange collateral at very low rates, might derive more substantial 
return's by keeping their reserves in a position to meet the special needs 
of the spring and autumn seasons. 

It is very much easier to make loans for carrying on trading in stocks 
than it is to make rediscounts of commercial paper or direct loans to 
country merchants or producers; but it can hardly be denied that if the 
proper attention were given to the study of credits by the city banks, 
the latter class of loans would be the most profitable. The purchase and 
sale of stocks may be j ust as legitimate as the purchase and sale of corn, 
wheat, pork and beef, but it is somewhat anomalous that securities repre- 
senting fixed investments of capital have come to occupy so prominent a 
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place in the portfolios of commercial banks, loans made on this class of 
securities being so large, in fact, as to make it impossible at times for 
the banks in the large centers to meet the calls upon them for cash for 
crop-moving purposes without causing distress to their local borrowers. 

Probably the securities dealt in on the Stock Exchange, and which 
form so large a part of the collateral for loans made by the large banks, 
not only represent investments of a fixed character, but the loans them- 
selves made for the purpose of dealing in stocks are of a character more 
or less permanent, though the banks would not like to admit this; and 
perhaps this statement ought to be modified so far as any particular bank 
is concerned, but it will be found very often that when a loan of this 
nature is paid at one bank a new loan is taken out at another bank or 
trust company. 

It is apparent that the banks ^t the large centers by making loans so 
extensively for dealing in stocks impair their ability to aid the crop-move- 
ment, and it is probable also that they lose a considerable share of the 
profits which other banks make by being in a position to take advantage 
of the higher rates of interest which may be had at times of exceptional 
demand for loans. 

There is, however, something to be said in favor of the policy pursued 
by the banks in New York and the other chief financial points in lending 
so largely on Stock Exchange collaterals. Such loans are generally safe 
and are payable on demand, the latter feature being important to banks 
carrying large reserves for out-of-town banks, payable at call. 

There seems to be adequate reason for believing that it would be 
better for all concerned if the trust companies, particularly those located 
in the larger cities, would leave commercial banking to the national and 
state institutions and confine their operations more to making loans on 
real estate and on securities representing investments of a fixed character. 
If such a readjustment as that mentioned could be carried out, the finan- 
cial machinery would certainly work with much less friction and with 
great advantage to all concerned. By relieving the commercial banks 
of some of this business they would be the better fitted to offer their 
facilities for carrying on ordinary commercial transactions, thereby 
enhancing their own profits and aiding the country's commerce. The trust 
companies, not acting as reserve agents for other banks, do not find it 
necessary to keep a very large part of their deposits subject to call, and 
they could therefore accommodate brokers with loans for fixed terms, 
and thus avoid the scramble for cash (or for fresh loans) which is one of 
the chief factors in causing the recurrent periods of excessive stringency 
in the New York money market. 

We have in nowise sought to minimize the importance of providing 
adequate funds for legitimate, transactions in stocks and bonds. Such 
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operations are a very necessary part of the country's business, but it is 
believed that the separation of such transactions from the dealings of 
commercial banks would be of benefit to the banks, the stockbrokers and 
to the general commercial interests of the country. 

There are some indications that we shall find difficulty in drawing gold 
from London to help meet the crop-moving requirements this year, which 
makes it all the more obligatory on our own banks to take all necessary 
precautions to provide the funds that will be needed. 



P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S suggestion, that an inheritance tax 
be imposed on large fortunes by the Federal Government, has 
received wide attention and has been the subject of much comment, 
both favorable and unfavorable. While it can hardly be considered a 
practical question at present, it opens up an interesting discussion, and 
is important as showing the growing tendency in this country to look with 
disfavor upon large accumulations of wealth. The President stated that 
“Such taxation should, of course, be aimed merely at the inheritance or 
transmission in their entirety of those fortunes swollen beyond all healthy 
limits." As to what these limits are, Mr. Roosevelt does not state. Mani- 
festly, there would be different standards used in determining the matter. 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie might be expected to place the 
limit rather high, while other lesser millionaires would be more modest in 
their estimate but still much higher than the common run of individuals. 
Even these latter would doubtless prescribe a limit that to the very poor 
would appear plutocratic. Since the question as to what constitutes a 
fortune “swollen beyond healthy limits" is one that can not be deter- 
mined by mathematical processes, and since there are obvious difficulties 
in the way of settling the problem otherwise, the best plan would be to 
submit the matter to a popular vote. It is apparent that most of those 
voting for a modest figure would really not think that the limit would 
ever apply to themselves — their real aim would be to limit the fortune 
of someone else. 

While the proposal to limit the accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
one individual presents many features which are obviously ludicrous, 
there is a very serious side to the matter. We refer to that feeling of 
dissatisfaction and unrest that is deep-seated and widespread, and to 
which serious and thoughtful attention should be paid. 

French laws relating to taxation and the testamentary disposition of 
property are framed with a view to promoting as equitable a division of 
wealth as possible. These laws have not, however, prevented great ac- 
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cumulations of wealth, and there are now more rich people than ever 
before, and their individual fortunes are greater. Of course, as a few 
people have grown richer, the condition of the masses has also improved, 
wages being higher and the cost of living lower. Without regard to the 
effect of the laws referred to, it may be said that France seems to be 
rather more noted for the general well-being of its people than as the 
home of numerous multi-millionaires. 

Whether President Roosevelt's suggestions for a tax imposed with 
a view to prevent the perpetuation of large fortunes are wise or not, he 
has undoubtedly given voice to a sentiment that is widespread, viz., that 
the accumulation of enormous fortunes in single hands is coming to be 
looked on with growing disfavor, particularly when such fortunes have 
been amassed by means more or less questionable; and whether there 
ought to be some limitation of the amount of wealth that may be concen- 
trated in one man's hands or not, the sentiment to which we have referred 
is one that must be reckoned with, or it may develop into something much 
more radical than the tax suggested by the President. 



T REASURY activity in influencing the money market appeared in a 
new form last month. On April 14 the Secretary of the Treasury 
announced that “The price of exchange having reached the point 
where gold ought to have been imported, and believing the reason why 
it was not engaged to be the loss of its use during transit, the sub-Treas- 
ury at New York was authorized * * * to accept bonds available 

as security to savings banks and to increase the deposit of any national 
bank desiring to import gold * * * the same to be returned imme- 

diately on the arrival of the gold." As a result of this action gold en- 
gaged for import is made immediately available in New York, the Treas- 
ury furnishing the gold to the importing banks, and being reimbursed 
by the latter on the arrival of the gold from abroad. Practically, the 
Government lends the gold in advance of importation, without interest. 
But this is no more than it does when public funds are deposited with 
the banks in the usual way; that is, the Government gets no return in the 
form of interest in either case. 

It is said that this new departure will eliminate the loss of interest 
while gold is in transit arcoss the ocean. In a sense this is true, for the 
Treasury has idle funds on which it receives no interest, and consequently 
no loss of interest is experienced by depositing these funds in the banks 
without interest; and as the banks have immediately available for lending 
purposes an amount of gold equivalent to that they are importing, they do 
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not lose the interest on the amount in transit. Nevertheless, idle gold 
in the Treasury, or afloat in an ocean-liner, is not earning interest, and 
there is a loss somewhere. The money in the Treasury vaults, in excess 
of the daily requirements for making payments on account of public 
expenditures, is withdrawn from the money market; and hence there must 
be a loss of interest that would be earned were this surplus money em- 
ployed. If this excess of revenue were not collected, so much additional 
money would be in the hands of the banks, and a profit would accrue to 
them in lending it; or if when collected, the Government should lend 
it out to the banks at interest, the profit would accrue to the public 
Treasury. Money can not be withdrawn from use without a loss of in- 
terest. Therefore, in a wide sense, it is inaccurate to say that Secretary 
Shaw's new arrangement eliminates the loss of interest incident to the 
operation of importing gold. 

It is conceivable, however, that this loss of interest might be obviated 
in a very simple manner. If it were practicable for the New York Clear- 
ing-House to establish safe-deposit vaults on the principal ocean-liners, 
gold could be deposited in these vaults when the vessels were abroad, 
and on receipt of cable advice that the gold was in the custody of the 
steamer, gold clearing-house certificates could be immediately issued 
against the deposit, and these certificates could be made available for 
reserve purposes, as the existing certificates now are. When gold came 
to be exported from this country, certificates, possibly bank notes, could 
be issued on the other side. It is not impossible even that United States 
Treasury gold certificates also could be issued on this plan. 

A method like that proposed would be less objectionable than the 
suggestion heretofore made for an international gold certificate based 
upon a deposit of the coin with a foreign depositary. It is conceivable — 
though improbable — that such foreign depositary might be unable to 
deliver the coin if required, owing to war or some other cause. There 
would be, on the other hand, practically no possibility that gold consigned 
to an importer would not arrive in due course. Dangers from storms or 
other casualties could be guarded against, as they are now, by insurance, 
and provision could be made for the exigencies of war. 

The foregoing plan merely contemplates that gold when once with- 
drawn for export is constructively in the hands of the importing bankers, 
and that certificates m^y be at once issued against it. Usually these 
certificates are quite as useful as the gold itself. Their use, however, 
would not curtail the actual movement of the metal. When nations be- 
come less distrustful of one another some scheme may be put into effect 
which will greatly reduce the international movements of gold, most of 
which represent an unnecessary expense. 
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S ECRETARY SHAW has again shown that he is a courageous and 
resourceful Finance Minister. The wisdom of his action in the 
present instance, however, will be questioned; no one, we are sure, 
can doubt that he acted solely with a view to affording relief to a strained 
situation. That his course was justified, for the time being at least, is 
evidenced by the substantial easing of the rates for money. But when 
everything favorable is said, the fact remains that this is an attempt to 
interfere artificially with the natural economic laws governing the move- 
ment of gold. It is, moreover, a very doubtful use to make of the funds 
of the Government. 

Secretary Shaw has been fertile in expedients to relieve the strain 
put upon the money market by the imperfections of the sub-Treasury sys- 
tem. He has withdrawn Government deposits from the banks when the 
money supply seemed redundant, has again deposited public funds with 
the banks to relieve a stringency, anticipated payments of interest on 
the public debt, called bonds for redemption, attempted to induce the 
banks to increase their circulation, and last of all has tried to facilitate 
the importation of gold. Notwithstanding the resort to all these expedi- 
ents — most of which have been employed by his predecessors — the state 
of the money market for a considerable part of his administration has 
been very unsatisfactory. Of course, the Secretary is not responsible for 
this condition of affairs, no more than he is responsible for the imper- 
fections of the sub-Treasury system or the defects in our currency and 
banking system. He has done what he believed best calculated to remedy 
the evils due to bad fiscal and financial laws, and there is no very credible 
evidence that anyone else could have done better under all the circum- 
stances. But the ability to exercise a wise control over anything so com- 
plex as the American money market can hardly be expected of anyone 
possessed of less than superhuman wisdom. 

The time would seem to have arrived when the banks, acting in co- 
ordination through the clearing-houses, should look more closely to the 
safeguarding of credit operations. As for the Treasury, we should prefer 
to see its hands kept entirely off the money market. Every resort to 
Government aid in relieving a tension weakens the spirit of self-reliance 
on the part of the banks. There ought to be but two factors influencing 
the money market — the supply of funds and the demand for funds; and 
a proper equilibrium between the demand and supply ought to be main- 
tained by the banks without any Government intermeddling. While the 
present system remains, the attainment of this ideal state of affairs may 
be impracticable; but it is nevertheless what we shall have to come to 
in the end if the money market is to be relieved of artificial and extrinsic 
influences. 
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I N Canada the Banking Act is enacted for a period of ten years only. 
At the end of this time the law is overhauled, if necessary, and re- 
enacted. 

This limitation of the life of the Banking Act affords an opportunity 
of adapting it to the growing requirements of the country; and as a 
matter of fact several important changes have been made in the law, 
although its fundamental principles remain the same. 

Our National Banking Act is almost amendment proof. Few changes 
have been made in it for many years, except those that were made a 
part of the gold-standard law of March 14, 1900. Congress even re- 
fuses to improve the administrative workings of the law, although nearly 
every Comptroller in the past ten or fifteen years has recommended that 
the law in this respect is very defective. The average member of Con- 
gress appears to be afraid to support any changes in the banking law, 
lest he shall be accused of favoring the banks, and whichever political 
party may be in power apparently takes the same attitude. 

If the law were enacted for a limited period of ten years, it could 
then be thoroughly revised and needed improvements made. The Na- 
tional Banking Act is well designed to protect the interests of share- 
holders and of the public, but experience has revealed some minor de- 
fects that Congress ought to correct If some of the faulty provisions 
of the law were remedied and the Comptroller given more discretion in 
the appointment of examiners, the supervision of the national banks, 
which is, upon the whole, already excellent, could be greatly improved. 



C HANGES in political conditions in this country are indicated by the 
fact that the radical of a few years ago is the conservative of to- 
day. In 1896 the political tenets of William J. Bryan were re- 
garded by the opposition, and by many in his own party, as not only 
radical but revolutionary. Now he seems to be the favorite of the con- 
servative element of the party to which he belongs, while prominent 
Republican newspapers have been applauding some of his recent views. 

Time, travel, and the chastening of two successive defeats for the 
Presidency have probably made Mr. Bryan much less of a radical than 
he was in 1896 or even in 1900. But, on the other hand, there has been 
a considerable change in public opinion. The radical wing of Mr. 
Bryan's own party has become frankly socialistic, and has advanced 
so far as to demand a leader of much more pronounced views than those 
Mr. Bryan held in 1896. A still more remarkable transformation has 
taken place in the Republican party and in what has been regarded here- 
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tofore as the conservative element of the Democratic organization. There 
is undoubtedly a breaking away from old traditions. Many people are 
greatly disturbed over these evidences of change, and predict grave con- 
sequences. 

But may it not be more reasonable — as it surely is more comfortable — 
to regard this shifting of ground as an evidence of progress ? We are at 
least not likely to suffer from stagnation and decay while there is such a 
rapid development of opinion as is now going on in relation to many 
matters affecting the public welfare. Whether the consequences of the 
present agitation shall be beneficial or otherwise will depend largely 
upon the sincerity of purpose and the good sense of those who are in a 
position to correct the abuses out of which this agitation arose. Cut the 
ground from beneath the feet of those who are decrying the shortcomings 
of our institutions and laws by reforming the real abuses wherever possi- 
ble, and the imaginary evils may be left alone. The Yankee sense of 
humor does not make this a hospitable home for the professional agitator 
with a fancied grievance. 

Mr. Bryan recently contributed an article to one of the magazines 
taking a positive stand against socialism. While no doubt this is an 
honest expression of his own opinion, it is moreover a shrewd forecast of 
the political attitude of a majority of his party followers. The American 
people are not to be hurried headlong into any such violent experiments 
merely because a few things are not to their liking. They will find ways 
to correct the ills they have without flying to others that they know not of. 



Q UESTIONS relating to methods of improving the bank-note cur- 
rency have been prepared by the special Currency Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, which 
was recently appointed under the resolution of Jacob H. Schiff. These 
questions have been sent to each member of the clearing-house com- 
mittees of the principal cities with a view to obtaining an expression of 
opinion. 

The questions are confined to three main points — the influence of the 
sub-Treasury system upon the money market, an asset currency, and a 
central note-issuing bank. The form of the questions is such as will 
afford a full opportunity for those who so desire to declare their views 
on these subjects, and the information obtained will be of great value 
when the committee makes its report. 

It is idle to expect that the sub-Treasury system will be abolished, 
nor is it clear that it should be. But the evils of the system would dis- 
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appear if the Government were to use the banks in making deposits and 
withdrawals just as individuals do. Simple and effectual precautions 
could be taken to insure the safety of the public funds deposited in the 
banks, without requiring an equivalent pledge of bonds, as is now the rule. 

So long as the present method of handling the Government's revenues 
continues, with its alternate absorption and pouring out of funds irre- 
spective of the demands of the money market, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will frequently find it necessary to take some special action to obviate 
the ill effects of the Treasury operations. His action may represent the 
acme of human wisdom, yet it will subject the money market to artificial 
influences that are bound to be more or less spasmodic in their nature. 

The questions relating to an asset currency, after taking up the gen- 
eral principle involved, concern themselves largely with the methods of 
redemption, and the safety of the asset notes. A graduated tax is sug- 
gested as one of the means for enforcing redemption. Aside from the 
fact that a tax levied on circulation with a view to enforce the retirement 
of notes no longer needed would be a costly device, it does not seem to 
be based upon correct principles. The prime motive for the retirement 
of notes should be the disappearance of the demand which brought them 
into existence. In some of the currency plans heretofore proposed meth- 
ods of redemption have been worked out that would be much better than 
a graduated tax. A tax is one of our most convenient means, not only 
of raising revenue, but of accomplishing many other things. It is be- 
lieved, however, that a tax on bank notes — particularly such a heavy tax 
as must be imposed to compel retirement of the notes, would be an un- 
necessary as well as an unwise burden on an instrument of commerce. 
Perplexed by the difficulty of providing efficient means for collecting out- 
of-town checks, the clearing-houses of some cities are resorting to a tax 
on these items, and the same principle is now proposed to be applied to 
bank notes. But both checks and bank notes are instrumental (in one way 
or another) in producing profits for the banks, and to tax them is laying 
an additional burden directly upon the business of banking and indirectly 
upon the general business of the community. 

The suggestions in the committee's questions regarding a central note- 
issuing bank are probably merely designed to draw out opinion, as there 
can hardly be any prospect that Congress will, in the near future, consent 
to the organization of such an institution. There is not only political 
prejudice to overcome, but the opposition of a great majority of bankers, 
before a bank of this character could be established. 

Many of the advantages of a great central bank with branches, having 
the sole right to issue notes, and exercising more or less control over the 
influences that affect the market might be attained through the incorpora- 
tion of clearing-houses under Federal law, as proposed by Theodore 
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Gilman, of New York. Nor would this plan be open to the objections 
that are urged against a central bank with branches. 

Of course, the questions propounded by the committee are not, neces- 
sarily, indicative of the choice of any particular scheme on the part of 
the committee. They are intended to bring out expressions of opinion as 
to the best method for effecting an improvement in our currency and 
banking system. And for that purpose the questions are well devised. 



G REAT disasters like that at San Francisco are bound to have a 
tremendous influence on the market for securities. The unsettling 
of confidence, the disturbance of the money markets by the sudden 
and enormous demand for the transference of funds, the actual destruc- 
tion of property and impairment of earning power of corporations 
directly related to the stricken city — all these factors tend to depreciate 
security prices. 

That the depreciation of prices of securities dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange should within a week reach an amount esti- 
mated at $200,000,000, even in the face of such a calamity, is, however, 
rather surprising. Some of the corporations whose securities went down 
were not unfavorably affected by the San Francisco disaster; and indeed 
very few of them will suffer any direct injury. 

Making all due allowance for the disturbances of credit which in- 
variably follow such disasters, and which are always noticed at the 
beginning of great wars, the fact remains that an enormous and sudden 
falling off in prices like that recently witnessed at New York is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

The question naturally arises: Would there have been such a great 
decline if the high prices heretofore prevailing had been closer to actual 
values? Have not prices been boosted above reasonable bounds? An- 
other important question arises: Are these stock operations carried on 
largely by the aid of outside money, causing an inevitable slump in 
prices whenever it is suddenly called for? 

It would be unreasonable to expect that the financial markets of the 
country could stand the shock of such a catastrophe as that which hap- 
pened at San Francisco without entailing a great strain on the banks 
and a consequent sloughing off of prices. The New York banks have, 
in fact, met the situation in a manner that is highly creditable to their 
financial strength. When the catastrophe happened, the market here 
was already in a condition of tension; but the banks have promptly met 
the sudden and expected demands for immense amounts of gold. 
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The rapid and extensive decline in the prices of stocks at New York 
folowing the San Francisco calamity may indicate that the speculative 
dealings in stocks do not rest upon an absolutely sure foundation. Con- 
ceivably, events might occur that would rock that foundation more 
violently than the earthquake on the Pacific Coast has done. 



C ANADIAN bank notes are redeemed very much like checks. If a 
branch bank located in a certain town receives notes of another 
bank, and this latter bank also has a branch in the same town, the 
notes are presented to it for payment on the day following their receipt. 
If there is a clearing-house, bank notes are paid through the clearing- 
house. Under some circumstances it is necessary for the receiving bank 
to hold the notes until it accumulates a certain amount, when they are 
sent in for redemption. In seasons of extraordinary business activity a 
bank may have issued its own notes to the full limit of its capital, and 
will then pay out the notes of other banks; but ordinarily every bank is 
trying to get out as many of its own notes as possible, and to curtail the 
circulation of its rivals, being impelled to do so by the profit incident to 
the issue of notes. The constant interplay of these two forces— one 
making for the cancellation and retirement of notes and the other making 
for fresh issues — tends to keep the circulation elastic. 

Redemption of the bank circulation is greatly facilitated by the 
branch system. Every branch bank is an agent of the head office, keep- 
ing a watchful eye for the notes of its rivals, and taking care that they 
are short-lived. In the United States the incentive to issue notes — the 
profit to be derived — is less than it is in Canada, and the motive for 
prompt retirement of the notes of rival banks is lacking. 

So admirably does the Canadian system of note issues work that it 
furnishes a very marked degree of elasticity, to the bank note circulation, 
and greatly facilitates the prompt marketing of the Dominion's heavy 
grain and other crops. While a safety fund exists, made up of contribu- 
tions from all the banks, it has never been called on to make good the 
notes of any failed banks. 



P UBLICITY is a remedy now much in favor as a corrective of im- 
proper management of corporations. Notwithstanding the advance 
made in giving publicity to banking operations, the real nature 
of these operations is unknown except to the shareholders, directors, offi- 
cials and national or state examiners. The published statements of banks 
are valuable for statistical purposes, and serve to indicate, in a general 
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way, the important items making up the resources and liabilities. But 
these statements do not necessarily reveal the exact condition. For exam- 
ple, a statement may show “loans and discounts,” so much; but whether 
the bank is solvent or not depends upon the character of the loans and 
discounts, and this is not shown. It is not possible, or at least not prac- 
ticable, to give exact details as to a bank's loans. If the statements showed 
just how much was lent to Jones and how much to Smith, with the 
respective endorsers, there would be an end to that secrecy which is 
considered essential to the success of many business transactions. 

It is not rare for banks, on the eve of failure, to publish statements 
but little, if any, different from those published at other times. Nor does 
this always imply intentional deceit. A large amount of one kind of 
paper may be held that is considered perfectly good; but after the official 
report has been printed, this paper may be found to be of little or no 
value. Frequently, however, the maker of the statement is not so guile- 
less as has just been assumed. He knows that some of his loans are 
bad, or at best doubtful, but continues to carry them in the resources at 
full value, thus giving the bank a larger surplus than it ought to have. 
If the bank finally shoulders the loss and pulls through, no one is ever 
the wiser. But if the bank should fail, the inaccurate statement of condi- 
tion may get the banker into difficulty with the authorities. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the vast majority of banks make 
statements that are absolutely correct. They have nothing to gain from 
concealment, but are, on the other hand, proud to publish the figures 
called for by the national or state authorities. 



O NE might profitably speculate on what would be the result if every 
bank should be compelled five times a year to publish a report 
giving the exact amount of bad or doubtful paper held, and exhib- 
iting all losses sustained by bad loans, defalcations, etc., and giving a 
historical summary of transactions since the date of the preceding state- 
ment. Whatever else would happen, it is entirely safe to say that, although 
the irregularities revealed would be trifling compared with the whole 
transactions of any particular locality — and still more so when compared 
with the transactions for the state or the country at large — they would 
nevertheless be sufficient to disturb confidence in the banks generally. 

While, at first sight, it might be regarded as desirable to have a bank 
statement that would be more explicit than the present form, it may well 
be doubted whether the principle of publicity with respect to banking 
can be safely extended much beyond the present limits. To advertise 
ev ^ry doubtful loan, every petty loss, would be to unsettle that confidence 
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which is essential to the conduct of the banking business; and many of 
the institutions that would suffer harm from the distrust thus engendered 
would be entirely guiltless. Nor would the ill effects be confined to 
the banks, but business of all kinds would be disturbed. 



T HE carrying of silver dollars from one point to another at Govern- 
ment expense was intended to force the coined dollars into circu- 
lation, and was part of a plan to “do something for silver." The 
object aimed at has not been attained, only $79,368,766 of silver in the 
form of coined dollars being in circulation on March 1, compared with a 
circulation of $4-62,752,968 of silver certificates. It is estimated that 
lately the expense to the Government of transporting the dollars has 
amounted to about $80,000 a year, and it is not very clear whether the 
circulation of the dollar coins has been greatly increased in consequence. 
No one has pointed out any great advantage to anybody that would 
result if the silver circulation were made up entirely of coin instead of 
being composed almost wholly of certificates, as at present. Many 
financial authorities favor the circulation of coin instead of paper; but 
they generally mean coin of the same intrinsic value as that constituting 
the standard. 

There does not seem to be any good reason why Congress should 
continue the mistaken policy of forcing silver dollars into circulation. 
But, on the other hand, the subsidiary coin is indispensable, and in pay- 
ing the cost of its transportation the Government would not only subserve 
the public convenience, but the coins could be kept in a much better condi- 
tion. The demand for subsidiary coin, particularly while business is 
active, appears to be almost insatiable, and to meet this demand Congress 
will be called on before long either to provide for recoining the dollars 
into smaller denominations or to buy more bullion for making subsidiary 
coins. 



N ATIONAL bank notes are safe beyond the possibility of doubt; and 
this safety, while of course highly desirable, has been one of the 
elements tending to make these notes inelastic. Nobody ever 
treats a bank note as he does a check, having it promptly redeemed lest 
the bank may fail. If the holder of a check fails to use due diligence in 
presenting it for payment, he may lose the amount altogether; but in the 
case of a national bank note, the failure of the bank issuing it does not 
make the slightest difference. 

If the national bank notes were less rigidly secured, their redemption 
would be more rapid, and the elasticity of the circulation thereby in- 
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creased. But any suggestion for diminishing the present absolute security 
of bank notes will never commend itself to Congress. The country has 
had its experience with currency of questionable value, and wants no more 
of it. 

Other motives besides even a slight distrust of the safety of the notes 
can be relied on to force the redemption of a credit currency. If there 
is a sufficient profit in issuing notes, an incentive will be supplied for 
one bank to reduce the circulation of another bank in order to get out 
its own notes and thus reap the profit that would otherwise inure to 
someone else. At present the only reason why national bank notes are 
redeemed at all is because the banks in the larger reserve cities wish to 
increase their holdings of lawful money as much as possible. If a credit 
currency were issued, based on an adequate gold reserve, the banks would 
not only have a motive for having the notes redeemed in order to strength- 
en the reserves they hold against deposits, but would also have to keep 
up reserves against their outstanding notes. There are also various 
arbitrary methods of forcing redemptions, as set forth in the numerous 
currency plans published in the Magazine. The graduated tax on circu- 
lation has been frequently proposed as a means of promoting elasticity; 
but this method is rather expensive, and owing to the great diversity of 
interest rates in this country, it would probably not work out in practice 
so well as it does in theory. 



I NVESTIGATION is the popular diversion just now, and it is not 
surprising that the attention of the investigators should be turned 
longingly towards the banks. Next to the insurance companies, they 
hold the largest aggregates of money. To investigate each separate bank- 
ing institution would be an impossible task, and the inquiries must there- 
fore be directed toward the supervising authorities. 

In the state of New York a measure looking to the investigation of 
the State Banking Department was pending in the Legislature for some 
time. The present Superintendent of the Banking Department, Mr. 
Kilburn, has held the office for several years and seems to have retained 
the confidence of the Governors under whom he has served and of the 
banking institutions and the public generally. Like every public official 
his acts have been subjected to criticism. 



I F the State Banking Department and the state banks are so well con- 
ducted, it might be asked, What have they to fear from investigation? 
There can not be an investigation of the Banking Department without 
probing into the affairs of the banks; and, as is well known, it does not 
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take much to shake confidence in any institutions that are the custodians 
of other people’s money. The losses that might ensue from the mere 
innuendoes that such an investigation would give rise to, may well be 
imagined. It is said that as a result of the insurance investigations in 
New York one company has had lapses in policies amounting to over 
$100,000,000. That is a tremendous loss of insurance, falling largely 
on persons of moderate means. 

If drastic reforms are effected in the conduct of the life insurance 
business, these and other losses may be counterbalanced. Perhaps the 
offenses of the life insurance companies had become so flagrant and so 
deeply rooted that there was no other remedy but the searchlight of 
publicity. It is very much to be doubted whether the banking conditions 
in this state warrant such heroic treatment. If abuses have developed in 
the Banking Department, or in the banks, they ought to be reformed 
vigorously and without delay. It may be questioned, however, whether 
the expense incurred in hiring brass bands and other concomitants of 
legislative investigations would be a judicious use of the public funds. 

A great deal of the best work done by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency (and by the State Superintendents also) is never known to the 
public. The public knows when an insolvent bank is closed; but no one 
ever hears of the many weak banks that are nursed back to health and 
strength by judicious handling on the part of the supervising officers of 
the banks. 



A REASONABLE amount of publicity is beneficial both to the public 
and the banks. And when there is any adequate ground for 
believing that the rights and welfare of the people are not being 
properly guarded by those appointed to oversee the affairs of the banks, 
the most searching investigation and complete publicity are justifiable. 
But, seeing the distrust such investigations engender, they must be re- 
garded as remedies to be invoked in extreme cases only. Confidence is a 
plant of slow growth; and once blasted by the breath of suspicion, it 
requires a long time to make it grow again. It is quite true that confi- 
dence in the banks may be best maintained by stern insistence on sound 
management on the part of their officers and a strict enforcement of the 
law on the part of the Comptroller and the other authorities charged 
with the supervision of the banks. In correcting whatever evils may 
exist in the conduct of the banking institutions, there does not appear 
to be any necessity for going about it in a way that will shake the public 
faith in the banks and that will cause widespread distress in business 
circles. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 

COMMERCE.* 

LOANS TO MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 

T HIS is a branch of banking advances in which grievous mistakes 
have, at times, been made, and respecting which it is desirable to 
act according to fixed rules suggested by experience. 

It will be found on consideration that the same general rules and con- 
siderations apply here that need to be observed in other lines of banking 
advances. In the business of a corporation, as in that of a manufacturer, 
there are expenditures on permanent works, and expenditures which may 
be termed ‘‘current and annual." 

It is evident that the first class of expenditures should be represented 
by bonds spread over a term of years, and that only expenditures of a tem- 
porary character, resting upon collectible revenue, should be represented 
by loans from banks. With these two leading principles kept well in mind 
a bank may steer its way safely through this class of business. 

There are enterprising corporations as there are enterprising manu- 
facturers, and the readiest way of obtaining money for schemes of im- 
provement and extension is to apply to the bank where the account is kept. 

Now, there are expenditures regularly going on in every municipality 
to provide for which an annual levy of taxes is made. It is obvious there- 
fore that a bank may reasonably make advances to the amount of such 
levy, pending the collection of taxes, of course, with a fair allowance for 
such as are not collected or collectible. 

But expenditures for permanent improvements can rarely be provided 
for out of the annual levy. The money required should therefore not be 
borrowed from a bank, unless indeed, bonds, duly authorized, are about 
to be put on the market, and a loan is desired in anticipation. In that 
case the banker's business will be to see that the bonds are such as are 
likely to find favor in the market. 

But even during the currency of a year, a banker may need to be 
careful about the amount he advances. An era of extravagance will some- 
times set in with a municipality under the regime of an enterprising mayor 
or council, exactly as it may with an individual. In that case there will 
be strong pressure put upon a corporation banker to extend his advances 
beyond due bounds. He will then need to remember that there are charges 
upon the income of the municipality which take precedence of his advances. 
Wages of employees, for example, and interest on bonds; these c ann ot 
be left in abeyance. For it has been the just pride of Canadian munici- 
palities (with one or two exceptions after the collapse in the Northwest) 

♦ Continued from April number, page 644. 
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that they never made a default in their bonds, either of interest or prin- 
cipal. 

In carrying on the account of a corporation a banker will need to 
keep the foregoing in view. He will also be careful not to allow one 
year's advances to be carried over into another. Each year should stand 
on its own foundation. 

This is the regular and normal working of advances to corporations. 
But both in times of prosperity and adversity there are apt to arise circum- 
stances which militate against it. In times of expansion and prosperity 
when a close watch is not kept over the finances by corporation officials, 
expenditures of a fixed character sometimes get so mixed with those that 
are temporary that the moneys advanced for the one may become locked 
up in the other. This is especially the case when advances are made in 
the form of an overdrawn current account. Nothing is more easy than for 
a treasurer or finance committee to issue checks ad libitum , the result of 
which is that the banker finds himself at the close of a corporation year 
with a heavy undischarged debt. 

This, of course, may not give a banker the same anxiety as if the debt 
were against a mercantile firm. A corporation cannot go out of business 
as a merchant can; and the cases of corporations being absolutely unable 
to pay their debts have been extremely rare. Usually the worst conse- 
quence of abnormal advances is that a certain amount of money is locked 
up. Now, though a "lock up" is not the same as a bad debt in its ultimate 
consequences, it may, if large enough, be a cause of real embarrassment. 
It may, however, be thought that a banker's advances can always be pre- 
vented from becoming embarrassing by a corporation issuing bonds, or in 
a last resort, exercising the power of taxation. There are, however, serious 
limitations to both of these plans. Corporations cannot issue bonds except 
within the limits of their charter or the general law. If attempts are made 
to extend such powers, the ratepayers are very apt to initiate opposition. 
With regard to taxation the same objection would apply in even stronger 
form. Nothing provokes more determined opposition than undue increase 
of taxation. 

The only mode left under such circumstances is a considerable re- 
trenchment of expenditure; but that, too, is a very difficult process, as 
anyone connected with municipal matters knows well. 

A banker therefore who has incautiously allowed his advances to drift 
into this position may have the mortification of finding it impossible to 
collect for years the amount due, and of being under the necessity of 
curtailing advances to mercantile customers. All that has been observed 
with regard to this matter is founded on actual experience. 

The total amount which a municipal corporation may prudently bor- 
row, that is in a permanent form, is a question on which different opinions 
may be and have been entertained. It generally resolves itself into a 
question of so much per capita of population. But here distinctions must 
be made. For some municipalities are so much wealthier than others, as 
a whole, that an amount per capita that would be a serious burden to one 
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would rest lightly upon another. But the limit of safety will be found, 
as a rule, to lie between sixty and eighty dollars per capita: the former, 
let us say, in the case of a municipality having a considerable population 
of artisans, and the latter where a much larger percentage consists of the 
well-to-do class; such, for example, as towns resorted to for the purposes 
of health or recreation, or which are agreeable places of residence for 
persons of competence. Suburban towns within reach of a great city 
can bear a higher rate of debt per capita than many others; but there 
have been on this Continent (but not in Canada) some striking instances 
of extravagances in such places under the regime of an enterprising 
mayor or council, when new streets, squares and boulevards were made in 
advance of population, burdening the existing inhabitants to such an 
extent that the taxes became intolerable, and compelled many of them to 
leave the place altogether. Thus the expenditure defeated its object. 
Population, instead of being attracted, was driven away, so that those 
who had property in the place and could not leave were compelled to 
allow the bonds of the corporation to go into default. Under such a cloud 
as this an attractive municipality might lie for years, its bonds becoming 
for a time almost worthless until some forced arrangement was made with 
creditors that lightened the burden of taxation, and enabled the natural 
advantages of the locality to assert themselves and bring in population. 

Such a state of things as this would scarcely arise until the municipal 
debt had increased to more than a hundred dollars per capita. 

Sometimes, in a large and prosperous city, under the regime of an 
enterprising board of aldermen, great works of improvement would be 
planned and carried out year after year that added nothing to the 
revenue of the city, while they added immensely to the burden of taxation. 
Such expenditures might at length become so serious as to arouse organ- 
ized resistance on the part of the property-holders, and appeals to the 
Legislature to limit the borrowing power of the municipality. Under 
circumstances such as these, if a bank went on making advances on open 
account, there might jbe danger of such advances being declared to be 
beyond the limit of the law, and considerable difficulty might arise as to 
liquidation. 

The above observations as to the limit within which the debt of a muni- 
cipality should be kept are of course irrespective of expenditures of a 
remunerative character. If a municipality borrows for the purpose of 
acquiring water-works, or other revenue-producing property, it may safely 
exceed the limit laid down herein, always on the supposition that the 
price paid for the same be such that the revenue will meet the interest 
and provide a sinking fund in addition. 

But experience shows that a municipality has always a tendency to 
manage such works less economically than a private company would; 
hence there is a constant danger that revenue may be insufficient, and 
ordinary taxation resorted to for meeting the deficiency. 

The banker of a corporation needs, therefore, under all circumstances 
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to keep a close eye upon its financial management. And he may render 
essential service to the citizens by imposing, when needed, stringent 
checks upon borrowing.* G. H., 

Former Gen . Manager Merchants* Bank of Canada . 



BANK PENSION FUND. 

S EVERAL banks in this country have pension funds for their em- 
ployes who are no longer able to work, on account of disease or 
old age. The custom of pensioning employes is more general in 
England and Canada than it is in this country. In the past year Lloyds 
Bank, Limited, of London, contributed over £33,000, or more than one 
j>er cent, of its dividend, to a pension fund. Officers are pensioned on 
a liberal scale, and do not themselves contribute to the fund. 



GROWTH OF OUR BANKING INTERESTS. 

N ATIONAL banks are not only rapidly increasing in numbers, but 
they are adding to their strength. On February 13, 1900, the date 
of the last call of the Comptroller prior to the passage of the Act 
of March 14, 1900, there were 3,604 banks in existence, with $613,084,- 
465 capital, and surplus and profits aggregating $363,872,964.89, or a 
little more than fifty-nine per cent, of the capital. On January 29, 1906, 
there were 5,911 banks, with $814,987,743 capital, and surplus and profits 
amounting to $636,369,239-06, or over seventy-eight per cent, of the 
capital. 

Although over twenty-three hundred banks have been added to the 
national system since February IS, 1900, — a gain of more than 100 per 
cent, in the total number of institutions — the ratio of surplus and profits 
to capital has grown from fifty-nine per cent, in 1900 to seventy-eight 
per cent, in 1906 — an increase of nineteen per cent. If the present rate 
of gain is kept up the national banks will have surplus and profits equal 
to their capital in about seven years. 

Figures are not available for the state banks, but it can not be doubted 
that they also have improved the opportunities offered by the recent years 
of prosperity for strengthening their capital equipment. 



• Nothing in this chapter need prevent advance® to a corporation pending the 
sale of a duly authorized issue of bonds, on the strict agreement that such ad- 
vances shall be liquidated out eft the proceeds of the bonds. A banker In such 
cases may act as intermediary in the matter and have the bonds in his own pos- 
session until a sale is effected. In all such cases it is desirable that a separate 
account be opened, so a a to prevent these extraordinary advances from becoming 
mixed with those that are of an ordinary character. 
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TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 



By CLAY HERRICK 

FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE BANKING DEPARTMENT.— 

Continued. 



Teller's Records. 

T HE different tellers keep records of their daily work and prove its 
correctness on books or sheets of paper variously known as 
“scratchers,” “settlement books/’ or “proofs.” In its original 
form this record was merely a rough memorandum used by the teller to 
balance his cash, containing simply lists of items on which cash was re- 
ceived or paid, and the cash count. This is all that is needed in a small 
bank having only one teller and one bookkeeper, for in such case the 
keeping of a complete proof such as is described below is merely a dupli- 
cation of the work of the bookkeeper. But in a large institution having 
a number of tellers and bookkeepers the system of proofs should be such 
as to test the accuracy of each man’s work in its relations to the work 
of every other man in the institution. Such systems are now in use in 
the most progressive companies, and have put an end to the continual 
“checking back” to locate errors and strike a balance of general cash, 
which was and is a burdensome feature of the work in banks where a 
general system of proofs is not in use. 

The particular form of the proof for each teller or bookkeeper will 
of course depend upon the number of such workers and upon the general 
arrangement of the details of the work of the company ; but the principle 
upon which the system of proofs here described is based will apply to 
any institution, no matter what the number of workers or the arrange- 
ment of the work. This principle is, that the proof of each worker 
should contain a separate list of the items received from or delivered 
to each of the other workers. This is illustrated in figures 124 to 127, 
from a study of which the system will be made clear. On the Receiving 
Tellers’ Proof, figure 124, left-hand page, the first columns provide for 

• Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January. 1904, issue of tbe Maga- 
ziurz. page 81. 
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the listing of “Commercial Credits/' i. e., deposits received for checking 
accounts. Space is provided for the separate listing of each deposit; 
but instead of this the teller has here made use of the adding-machine, 
his assistant having taken the deposit slips received, at frequent intervals, 
listed them on the adding-machine and entered the totals on the proof. 
By reference to Figure 127, under the heading “Deposits" at the right 



RECEIVING TELLER CASH PROOF 




Fio. 124.— Hbcmivino Teller’s Proof, Left-Hard Page. 



lower corner, it will be seen that the Individual Bookkeepers* Proof 
debits the receiving teller with the same total as here shown credited to 
“Com'l Credits," $1,230,068.77. Under “General Book Credits” is given 
a list of all credits for the general books passing through the hands of 
the receiving teller. The total of these items agrees with the total of 
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debits to the receiving teller on the proof of the general bookkeeper. On 
the right-hand page of Figure 124, the total of “Commercial Debits/' 
$173,586.52, will be seen to agree with the total listed to receiving teller 
under “Items on Us" in the Individual Bookkeepers' Proof (Figure 127). 
Here again the teller has entered on his proof adding-machine totals of 
the items, instead of listing each item. Referring again to the right- 



ion# 




hand page of Figure 124, it will be seen that the items and the totals 
listed under the heading “Paying Teller, Dr." agree with the items listed 
to the credit of the receiving teller on the left-hand page of Figure 125. 
If all the proofs in the system were here shown, it would be seen that 
the list of debits to each worker on the receiving teller's proof appears 
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on the proof of such worker as a list of credits to the receiving teller, 
and vice versa . It is therefore evident that if any teller or bookkeeper 
fails to balance on completing his proof, he has but to compare his proof 
with those of the other tellers or bookkeepers to locate his error. If, 
for example, on the left-hand page of Figure 125, the paying teller had 
failed to credit the receiving teller with the $6.30 item, his proof would 
show a total credit to receiving teller of $10,152.57 instead of $10,158.87, 
and consequently his total of “Debit Cash” would be $6.30 less than the 
total of “Credit Cash,” showing an “over” of $6.30. On comparing his 
proof with that of the receiving teller, the error would be easily located. 
Under the same conditions, without a general proof system, this little 
item of $6.30 might cause the loss of several hours’ time in “checking 
back.” It is evident, too, that such a system as this enables each worker 
to complete his own work as soon as he has proved its correctness, in- 
stead of all the workers being delayed by the error of one, as is often 
the case where no general system of proofs is used. The writer has seen 
the introduction of such a proof system in an old institution result in 
every man being able to leave the bank with his work done at about five 
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o'clock, whereas under the old conditions it had been the custom to “check 
lor cash" until a late hour in the evening every few days. 

Referring again to Figure 124, at the close of the day the work is 
summarized by entering the totals of the various columns on the left- 
ha ud page under the heading “Debit Cash," and the totals of those on 
the right-hand page under the heading “Credit Cash." If the work is 
correct the totals of these columns will agree, as shown in the figure. If 
they do not agree the teller proceeds, as already suggested, to compare 
the totals of the columns of his proof with those shown on the proofs of 
the other tellers or bookkeepers, and thus soon finds the mistake. 

The actual count of cash at the close of the day is sometimes listed 
on the proof, and sometimes listed on separate sheets of paper, which 
are preserved for some months. In the latter case the total count only 
is entered on the proof, as shown on the left-hand page of Figure 125, 
the first item under “Credit Cash," where the paying teller has entered 
his cash count total, $66,303.71. On the right-hand page of this same 
figure the teller has gone to the pains of recording the names of the 




Fio. 125.— Paying Teller's Proof, Right-Hand Page. 
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drawee bank and the last endorser of each check cashed by him. This, 
of course, involves some work, but is evidently a valuable safeguard. 

Figure 126 shows the “general cash" statement made up by the pay- 
ing teller at the close of the day, showing the total cash, cash items and 
clearance, and their distribution among the various tellers. 

The Individual Books. 

The Individual Bookkeeper's Proof, which is a part of the general 
system of proofs, is shown in Figure 127. Like the other proofs men- 
tioned it is of course devised with a view to the particular needs of the 
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Fig. LS6.— Summary of General Cash. 



company using it. The accounts are divided alphabetically into four 
groups, as shown on the proof, A to D, E to J, K to.R and S to Z. Under 
the headings named the proof shows the total checks for the day against 
each group. These are summarized at the right lower corner of the 
figure, showing a total of $1,831,604.92, which agrees with the total 
shown under “Items on Us,” which gives the same items arranged ac- 
cording to the sources from which they came. The first totals under the 
headings “A to D,” etc., are those of the checks received from the clear- 
ing-house. These are carried to the places indicated under the heading 
“Summary” at the left lower corner of the figure, where is given the 
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proof of the “Clearance.” Provision is made for the listing of the inev- 
itable corrections of the clearance lists. The column headed “Items Out” 
is for the listing of items received by the individual bookkeeper in the 
clearance, but which belong not on the individual books, but on the gen- 
eral books, savings books, etc. The proof of the credits on the individual 
books is shown just above that of the debits at the right lower corner of 
the figure. The total of the adding-machine list of deposits received by 
Ihe receiving teller is placed at the top, and with this must agree the 
totals of deposits shown on the ledgers. 

The Boston Ledger. 

For the keeping of individual accounts the system probably most 
common is that of using the “Boston” combined journal and ledger for 
the more active accounts, together with a journal and balance ledger for 
the less active ones. As in the case of other banks, however, local condi- 
tions and the prevailing character of the accounts, together with the per- 
sonal preferences of the officers, result in the choice of different methods 
of keeping the individual accounts in different companies. On the aver- 
age the commercial accounts of trust companies are apt to be less active 
and of smaller balances than those of national banks. 
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week, that for the first three days being on the left-hand page, and that 
for the last three days being on the right-hand page. Figure 128 shows 
only the left-hand page. The right-hand page is ruled in the same way, 
with the headings Thursday, Friday and Saturday, but usually does not 
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contain a column for the names of depositors, the line for the account of 
each depositor being followed across the two pages without repetition of 
the name by the help of the numbers, which, as shown in the figure, are 
repeated for each day. A further aid in this matter is to have the trans- 
verse lines ruled in two or three different colors. In the sample from 
which Figure 128 is engraved, the first line is ruled in purple ink, the 
second in blue and the third in red; these colors being repeated in the 
same order throughout the page. Some companies have the name re- 
peated on the second page as an additional help in following the proper 
line for each account. In making up the book it is customary to have 
three out of every four pages cut “short,” omitting the column headed 
“names,” so that four weeks’ work may be recorded without rewriting 
the names. A convenient plan is to have these short leaves cut just after 
the figures in the column immediately following the list of names, and 
the page creased at the heavy line just after the first balance column. 
Then by bending over this first balance column the balances for Satur- 
day are extended therein, so that when it is folded back again the bal- 
ances appear just before the work for the following Monday without 
copying. The method for proving the work for each day on each page 
of this ledger is simple. If the work has been done correctly, the total 
of the balance column for the preceding day, plus the total of the de- 
posits column and minus the total of the total checks column, must equal 
the total of the day’s balance column. 

While the form of Boston Ledger shown here is probably the most 
common one, several variations from it are often found. Many companies 
prefer to have the deposits column follow immediately after the balance 
column, so that the bookkeeper may more readily “extend” the balances 
in his head, the principle being that with this arrangement he can more 
easily add the deposits to the previous balance and subtract the total 
checks from the sum of the two. This process is a rather puzzling one 
to the novice, but the experienced worker on the Boston Ledger does it 
with ease. The older forms of Boston Ledger provided both a debit and 
a credit balance column, and this form is still in use. The more common 
plan, however, is to have the debit balances appear in red ink, so that 
only one balance column is needed. In the larger companies the names 
of the customers are usually printed in, thus saving the bookkeeper much 
tedious copying. The size of the page is usually about twenty-two inches 
wide by eighteen inches deep ; the number of accounts on a page varying 
from twenty to forty, depending upon the depth of the page and the 
space between the lines. The accounts are arranged in alphabetical 
order, several lines being left after each letter for new names that may 
need to be added. In large banks each ledger contains the accounts be- 
ginning with certain letters of the alphabet only: e. g., one contains ac- 
counts whose initial letters are from A to K, and another those whose 
initial letters are from L to Z. The letter “B” appearing after several 
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of the balances in the figure indicates that the pass-books of the custom- 
ers indicated were balanced on the dates shown. 

The Boston Ledger has some decided merits and some distinct de- 
fects. Its merits include the great saving of time and labor in the com- 
bining of journal and ledger, which does away with posting; the readi- 
ness with which the total day’s work may be proved; the grouping of all 
the accounts on a few pages, making it easy to compare the balances in 
different accounts; the prominence with which overdrafts appear, insur- 
ing that they shall not be overlooked. 

Among the defects of this ledger are the ease with which items may 
be entered on the wrong line and so be made to appear against the wrong 
account ; the fact that it is comparatively difficult to ascertain the average 
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balances that a given customer has carried for a series of weeks or 
months; and the fact that the balances of inactive accounts must be car- 
ried forward day by day along with those of active accounts. The size 
of the book is also considered objectionable by some. 

The fact that the Boston Ledger i^ not adapted to the carrying of 
inactive accounts has led to the introduction of the system already men- 
tioned, of using both a Boston Ledger and a balance ledger, with a 
special journal for the latter. The more active accounts are carried in 
the Boston Ledger and the less active ones in the other ledger, which is 
sometimes called the “inactive ledger,” and sometimes the “petty 
ledger.” The total of the balances in the petty ledger is carried as an 
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account in the Boston Ledger, so that the total of balances in the latter 
shows the total balances for that set of books. 

Figure 129 shows a form of journal to be used in connection with 
the petty ledger, containing also a form for the proof of posting. This 
form of journal (or “scratcher” as some prefer to call it) is a great im- 
provement over the old form in which the deposits were recorded on one 
page and the checks on another, as the names of depositors having both 
deposits and checks need to be written but once, while nothing is sac- 
rificed in the way of clearness or completeness of the record. On the 
left of the page the first column contains the detailed list of checks and 
the second column the total checks against each account. Columns are 
provided for the check-marks used in posting. The first .column at the 
right of the page is for the listing of deposits; while the two other col- 
umns are for the proof of posting. This furnishes a daily trial balance 
of all accounts active for the day. In the first column are listed the old 
balances, and in the second column the balances shown by the ledger 
accounts after the day’s items are posted. At the bottom of the “Old 
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Balance” column is listed the total of the day's credits; and at the bottom 
cf the “New Balance” column, the total of the day's debits. Then, if 
the work has been done correctly, the footings of the two columns will 
agree. While this proof of posting adds somewhat to the bookkeeper's 
daily work, it insures the correct extension of balances, and lightens the 
task of the monthly trial balance of all the accounts in the ledgers. 

A form of ledger used with the journal just described is shown in 
Figure 130. This is a modified form of the “Cincinnati” or three-column 
balance ledger. As compared with the Boston Ledger, this has the ad- 
vantage of showing the balances of each account for a long period in a 
form that makes it convenient to see at a glance the average balance. 
This form may be used in either a bound book or a loose-leaf binder. The 
latter is preferable, because it permits the arranging of the sheets in 
alphabetical order, making an index unnecessary; and because each ac- 
count may be given as many or as few pages as it needs. The size of 
the sheet, exclusive of binding space for a loose-leaf binder, is about 
eleven by twelve inches. 

( To be continued .) 



THE AUDIT SYSTEM OF A TRUST COMPANY. 

BY THEODORE BOTHMANN. AUDITOR MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 

ST. LOUIS* 

I N some of the larger banks of to-day, and trust companies having 
numerous departments, the audit system has been inaugurated, and 
it has proven most beneficial and satisfactory in practical results. 

The auditor travels, as it were, from one department to another, and 
it is his duty to keep in close touch with the books and records of each 
department; he must be ready on short notice to make a report to the 
board or president on any feature within the limits of his rather compre- 
hensive jurisdiction. I will briefly illustrate the actual work of the 
auditor, by taking up each department and explaining what is done in 
regard to each. 

Financial Department. 

By reason of the great number of cash transactions handled daily in 
this department a large part of the auditor's time is given to it; he must 
devise methods which will make it easy for him to detect fraudulent en- 
tries as well as errors in its records. 

The tellers' cash should be examined at frequent intervals without 
previous notice, taking care to inspect closely all items carried as cash, 
making immediate report of any irregularities. Tellers, other than the 
paying tellers, are not usually required to carry a great amount of cash. 

•An address delivered at a meeting: of St. Louis Chapter, American Institute of 
Bank Clerks. 

8 
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It is therefore essential that the cash in the custody of these tellers be 
reduced to a minimum at all times. 

As a matter of security about seventy-five per cent, of the actual cash 
on hand is deposited in a vault in the safe deposit department, requiring 
the joint signatures of two officers, in a register kept for that purpose, in 
order to obtain access thereto. 

Savings deposits, on account of their inactivity, give opportunities for 
manipulation. It is, therefore, advisable to maintain a constant check 
on them. To accomplish this, the balance as shown by the depositor’s 
passbook after a transaction, is noted by the teller or entry clerk on the 
check or deposit slip, as the case may be, and is subsequently compared 
with the ledger account by the bookkeeper. 

It is an unwise policy in trust companies having a great number of 
savings accounts to permit a receiving teller to enter deposits in pass- 
books. After checking the deposit slip the entry should be made by the 
entry clerk. Thus a double supervision is had. 

Where there is a possibility of collusion, changes in positions of clerks 
should frequently be made. 

Balances of outstanding time and demand certificates, treasurer’s 
checks and unpaid dividends are reconciled about once a month; the 
checks and certificates are carefully gone over before being filed away, 
to see that those outstanding conform to the register records. 

All interest is computed on daily balances before being credited to 
depositors* accounts, and statements for interest on demand loans, ren- 
dered monthly, are also carefully checked. 

Systematic defalcations are frequently perpetrated by collusion be- 
tween tellers and bookkeepers, hence the changing of positions of book- 
keepers from one ledger to another will have a moral effect. 

Calling in -passbooks f rom time to time and having them balanced by 
clerks- whd are not connected with the bookkeeping department, is one 
of the features of auditing. Current balances are checked daily. Exten- 
sions of all the balances in the balance books are made and proved weekly. 
From time to time the auditor should check over all the accounts and 
reconcile with the individual deposits as shown by the general books. 

Outstanding transient items are listed, and subsequently checked upon 
receipt of remittances, by the auditing department. 

Accounts of banks, bankers, corporations and individuals should be 
analyzed to determine their value. % 

A private wire connection with New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
St. Louis is used to great advantage in the transfer of funds, notification 
of credits or charges, and also in the purchase and sale of securities. 
Thus is given a daily check on all large transactions taking place between 
the trust company and its correspondents in the other cities named. 

Loans when made are entered in the loan register; the account of each 
borrower is kept in a ledger designated for that purpose, and a loose-leaf 
memorandum is also written up daily indicating each loan, list and amount 
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of collateral according to market value. All these loans are checked over 
at different periods and totals reconciled with the general books. State- 
ments of correspondents with whom accounts are kept are compared 
upon receipt by the auditing department. Reports on statements ren- 
dered to depositors are also checked by this department. 

Bond Department. 

The bond department keeps a complete record of all the bonds on 
hand, showing the cost, par value, rate, etc., which is also carried on the 
general books of the company, condensed according to rates of interest. 
Thus the totals may be compared at any time. 

All bonds are deposited in vaults of the safe deposit department; and 
various registers requiring both the signatures of a representative of the 
bond department and an officer of the safe deposit department are kept 
which must be signed on the deposit or withdrawal of bonds. The actual 
bonds are also checked periodically. 

A coupon record is kept showing the amount of interest due on the 
first of each month, which amount when reported is checked against a 
corresponding entry in the cash book of the department. 

Trust Department. 

Ordinarily the business of the trust department originates either from 
appointment by a court or by individuals or corporations. In the case 
of matters coming through the probate or circuit court, the duty is de- 
fined by law, will or decree, and the property to be accounted for is 
clearly indicated. The auditor with the original instrument before him 
sees that the personal property in the possession of the department agrees 
with the inventory or report to the court and that it is properly entered 
on the register of securities belonging to such estates. 

As these securities are converted into cash, the proper account in the 
estate securities ledger is charged and the cash account of the particular 
estate in the cash or general ledger is credited. 

It is the best policy for a trust company to keep trust funds entirely 
separate from its own, and to that end the trust department should de- 
posit its cash in other banks and trust companies. 

When checks are drawn on these accounts, they are signed by one of 
the trust officers and countersigned by the treasurer or some other officer. 
The latter initials a credit slip when he countersigns a check and this slip 
is handed to the general bookkeeper for entry. 

An independent voucher has been taken for the payments and this is 
compared with the ledger entry. The bank passbooks when balanced are 
turned over to the auditor for comparison and inspection. 

Bonds which are to be certified by the company are carefully in- 
spected as to compliance with the indenture under which they are issued. 
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also as to dates, numbers, signatures and seals, and a record made by 
the clerk who performs each duty. Deliveries are made according to the 
authority given and receipt for same compared. 

Trial balances of the general ledger, estate securities and miscellan- 
eous securities are taken once a week, examined and certified by the audi- 
tor, who thereupon makes his report to the trust committee. 

Real Estate Department. 

This department is also audited periodically. A trial balance is taken 
once a month and expense vouchers checked. 

Statements to patrons are rendered at the end of each month, a check 
voucher and receipted bills for repairs sent with the statement, thereby 
closing the account monthly. 

Foreign Exchange Department. 

Drafts drawn on foreign correspondents are signed by the manager 
or assistant manager of this department and countersigned by the treas- 
urer or other officer. 

Memorandum slips showing the amount of each draft and on whom 
drawn must accompany such draft, initialed by the officer and delivered 
to the auditing department. 

Statements of foreign correspondents are also compared by the aud- 
itor. 



Safe Deposit Department. 

All the financial transactions in this department being cash no journal 
is required. The accounts are posted into the ledger from the cash book. 
The contract card gives the date on which a box is rented, the charge for 
its use, also date of surrender or vacating, and should be used to check 
up all accounts against individual box holders. 

A storage record is kept in a like manner and should be used to check 
up all accounts against individual storage depositors. All monies received 
for box rents and storage pass through a stub receipt book consecutively 
numbered and are entered in the cash book, the total being deposited 
each day with the banking department. 

The profits of all other departments are likewise carefully examined 
and transferred at intervals to the books of the financial department. 

The expense vouchers of all departments are regularly checked and 
inspected. 

The above suggestions are, in brief, an outline of an auditing de- 
partment. 
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T HE Special Currency Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, composed of John Claflin, chairman; 
Frank A. Vanderlip, vice-chairman; Isidor Straus, Dumont Clarke 
and Charles A. Conant, has sent out the following questions to each 
member of the clearing-house committees of the leading cities of the 
United States: 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Do you believe that some change is desirable in the existing sys- 
tem of issuing bank-note currency? 

2. Do you believe that the sub-Treasury system is a disturbing factor 
in the money market? 

8 . If so, do you believe that provision should be made for regular 
deposit in the banks of the surplus of Government funds, above a rea- 
sonable working balance, upon such terms as will afford safety and 
perhaps a small profit to the Treasury? 

4. Do you regard the bank note as a form of bank obligation the 
same in principle as the obligation to pay a deposit on demand, and do 
you believe that the use of bank notes where they are the most convenient 
form of credit should be freed from existing restrictions, except such as 
are required to insure safety, acceptability and conversion on demand 
into standard money? 

5. Is it important, if a more flexible currency system is sought, to 
take measures to avoid impairing the market value of United States 
bonds as a basis of circulation? 

6. If new currency issues are made, is it advisable that they be made 
a homogeneous part of the present note-issue system by increasing some- 
what above par the proportion of notes which may be issued upon bonds, 
or should an independent system of note issue be adopted? 

7 . Do you believe that national banks should be authorised to issue a 
certain proportion of currency upon their general resources, such notes 
being secured in case of failure by a guaranty fund or otherwise? 

8. Is it advisable, if additional bank-note circulation is authorised, 
to subject it to a graduated tax intended to compel the retirement of the 
notes under the higher rates of taxation when the special need for them 
has passed? 

9. If authority is given to issue additional bank notes, in what pro- 
portion to capital do you think they should be allowed, and under what 
rates of taxation, if you favor a graduated tax? 
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10. If you do not favor the issue of currency under moderate rates 
of taxation for use under ordinary conditions, do you favor an emergency 
circulation issued under a high tax, as proposed by Secretary Shaw in 
his annual report for 1905? 

11. Do you favor the constitution of a guaranty fund from the pro- 
ceeds of taxation to cover the losses on notes for which the assets of a 
failed bank are insufficient? 

12. The taxes collected upon circulation of national banks from 18$4 
to June 50, 1905, reached the sum of $96,220,997. The failed banks 
whose affairs have been closed had at the date of failure an outstanding 
note circulation of $17*295*748. Dividends paid on claims proved aver- 
aged 77*95 per cent. At the same ratable proportion of loss the deficiency 
on account of notes, if these had not been secured by deposit of bonds* 
would have amounted to only $8,818,712 (22.05 per cent, of $17,295,748) 
— or less than four per cent, of the total taxes collected upon circulation. 

Do you believe that this experience justifies the conclusion that a 
guaranty fund consisting of the taxes paid upon circulation would be 
sufficient to secure the payment in full of the notes of failed banks? If 
not* upon what grounds do you base your conclusion? What other safe- 
guards* if any, are required to insure the payment in full of the notes 
of failed banks? 

18. Is it or is it not desirable, if bank notes are issued not fully se- 
cured by bonds, to give discretion to the Comptroller of the Currency to 
require the deposit of collateral with a clearing-house committee or other 
custodian? 

14. Is it desirable to make bank notes a first lien upon assets* or 
should they share only ratably with other claims? 

15. Do you think that a graduated tax upon circulation would tend 
to secure elasticity and to retire notes that were not needed? Do yon 
think that such tax would produce sufficient elasticity, or do you think 
additional measures should be taken? 

16. Do you believe that redemption of notes at New York, Chicago* 
New Orleans, San Francisco and other United States sub-Treasury cities* 
without cost to the bank presenting them, would tend to stimulate re- 
demptions and adapt the currency to commercial needs? 

17. Would you favor a system of note issue similar to the Canadian, 
the right of issue being limited to banks of large capital, say, not less 
than $500,000, with four or more central redemption cities? 

18. Do you believe that a central note-issuing bank, similar to those 
in France, Germany, Austria-Hungary and other countries in Europe, 
with branches in leading cities and with the power to re-discount for 
national banks and state banking institutions, but not for individuals, 
would be a better solution of the present currency problem than a plan 
permitting all banks to issue notes against their resources ? 

19. Would a central note-issuing bank tend to diminish fluctuations 
in the rate of interest, to prevent recurring periods of monetary strin- 
gency and to lessen the evils incident to financial crises ? 
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20. Should such a bank be made the fiscal agent of the Government 
in receiving Government funds and paying Treasury drafts as are the 
central note-issuing banks of Europe? 

21. Would the operations of such a bank interfere unduly with tho 
business of existing banking institutions, provided it dealt only with 
banks and not with individuals? 

22. Would country banks regard such a bank as tending to diminish 
the necessity for borrowing from city correspondents? 

28. Would the fact that such a bank could re-discount for state bank- 
ing institutions as well as national banks, thus extending the use of its 
credit and credit currency to both, give such a plan an advantage over 
a plan whose scope was confined to national banks alone? 

24. Should the Government appoint the officers of such a bank and 
a majority of the board of directors, or should the control rest with the 
stockholders ? 

25. Do you think the headquarters of such a bank should be in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere? 

26. Do you believe that there are sound political objections, apart 
Irom its economic merits, to the creation of such a central bank? 

27. Have you any other suggestions to make regarding the improve- 
ment of the currency system? 

(Replies should be addressed to Joseph French Johnson, Secretary 
of Special Currency Committee, Chamber of Commerce, New York city.) 



AMERICAN BANKERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Thirty-Second Annual Convention to Be Held at St. Louib. 

A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Bankers' Asso- 
ciation was held at the Lawyers Club, New York City, May 2, and was 
largely attended by members from all sections of the country. It was 
unanimously decided to hold the Thirty-second Annual Convention at 
St. Louis, Mo., the date to be fixed hereafter. 

The following resolution was also passed: 

Whereas, Many members of the American Bankers' Association resi- 
dent in the State of California have been victims of a great and terrible 
calamity; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive council of this association extends its 
deepest sympathy, and recommends to its members in other sections of 
the country that every consideration and support be extended to our 
California friends in their hour of need. 
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MPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 

BANKERS. 



All the latent decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State oonrts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazink's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions/’ included In this 
Department. 



POWER OF NATIONAL BANK TO PURCHASE STOCK IN 
SPECULATIVE ENTERPRISE— ULTRA VIRES. 

FIR8T NATIONAL BANK OF OTTAWA VS. THEODORE R. CONVERSE, RECEIVER. 

Supreme Court of the United States, February 19, 1906. 

It is ultra vires of a national bank to take stock in a corporation organised 
to embark in the purely speculative business of buying and selling the stocks 
and assets of an insolvent corporation, with power, but without the obligation, 
to engage in a manufacturing business as an independent enterprise, although 
the bank takes such stock in exchange for a claim against the insolvent corpora- 
tion. 

Want of authority of a national bank to subscribe for capital stock in a spec- 
ulative enterprise is a valid defence to an action against it to enforoe its statu- 
tory liability as a stockholder. 



In 1884 the Northwestern Manufacturing and Car Co., being in 
financial trouble, was placed in the hands of a receiver. The bank was 
a creditor of the company, and in connection with other creditors organ- 
ised a new corporation — the Minnesota Thresher Manufacturing Co. — 
to buy the entire plant of the car company. It was so purchased and 
the bank surrendered its claim, taking in payment thereof preferred 
stock in the thresher company. The thresher company carried on a 
manufacturing business until in 1901 it became insolvent. A receiver 
was appointed and an assessment of $18 per share was levied by the 
court upon the stockholders. The bank, owning 274 shares, declined to 
pay the assessment. 

A majority of the court held that the bank did not have authority 
under its charter to become a stockholder in the thresher company, and 
was not liable for the amount of the assessment. 

Two of the justices — Brewer and Brown — dissented. 
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Mr. Justice White: The limitations upon the powers of national 
banks were clearly pointed out in California Nat. Bank vs. Kennedy, 
167 U. S. 862, where it was said: 

“It is settled that the United States statutes relative to national banks 
constitute the measure of the authority of such corporations, and that 
they cannot rightfully exercise any powers except those expressly granted 
or which are incidental to carrying on the business for which they are 
established. (Logan County Nat. Bank vs. Townsend, 189 U. S. 67, 78.) 
No express power to acquire the stock of another corporation is conferred 
upon a national bank, but it has been held that, as incidental to the pow- 
er to loan money on personal security, a bank may, in the usual course 
of doing such business, accept stock of another corporation as collateral, 
and by the enforcement of its rights as pledgee it may become the owner 
of the collateral, and be subject to liability as other stockholders. (Ger- 
mania Nat. Bank vs. Case, 99 U. S. 628.) So, also, a national bank 
may be conceded to possess the incidental power of accepting, in good 
faith, stock of another corporation as security for a previous indebted- 
ness. It is clear, however, that a national bank does not possess the 
power to deal in stocks. The prohibition is implied from the failure to 
.grant the power. (First Nat. Bank vs. National Exch. Bank, 92 U. S. 
128 .)” 

As no authority, express or implied, has ever been conferred by the 
statutes of the United States upon a national bank to engage in or pro- 
mote a purely speculative business or adventure, accepting the view of 
the articles of association by which the bank was denied the benefit of 
the exemption accorded by the Constitution of Minnesota, it follows 
that the bank had no power to engage in such business by taking stock 
or otherwise. The power of a national bank to engage in the character 
of business which the articles of association of the thresher company 
manifested, as defined by the Supreme Court of Minnesota, cannot be 
inferred to have been possessed by the bank as an incident of securing 
a present loan of money, or as a means of protecting itself from loss 
upon a pre-existing indebtedness. To concede that a national bank has 
•ordinarily the right to take stock in another corporation as collateral for 
a present loan or as a security for a pre-existing debt, does not imply 
that, because a national bank has lent money to a corporation, it may 
become an organizer and take stock in a new and speculative venture; 
in other words, do the very thing which the previous decisions of this 
court have held cannot be done. 

The speculative venture, therefore, which the bank undertook, as 
held by the Minnesota court, when it engaged in taking the stock in 
the thresher company, being ultra viret, it allows, under the settled rules 
hitherto applied by this court, that the bank, despite the subscription, 
was entitled to plead its want of authority as a defense to the claim of 
the receiver. The doctrine on the subject was stated in De la Vergne 
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Refrigerating Mach. Co. vs. German Sav. Inst. 175 U. S. 40, where it 
was said: 

“The doctrine that no recovery can be had upon the contract is based 
upon the theory that it is for the interest of the public that corporations 
should not transcend the limits of their charters; that the property of 
stockholders should not be put to the risk of engagements which they 
did not undertake ; that, if the contract be prohibited by statute, everyone 
dealing with the corporation is bound to take notice of the restrictions in 
its charter, whether such charter be a private act or a general law under 
which corporations of this class are organized." 

And, moreover, the authorities cited in the case just referred to con- 
clusively establish that the principle which the case announced as to the 
power of a corporation to avail of the defense of ultra vires had been 
previously conclusively settled in this court. 

Mr. Justice Harlan concurs solely upon the authority of California 
Nat. Bank vs. Kennedy and the previous cases announcing the doctrine 
which was adhered to and applied in that case. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 



INTEREST-CHECKS AS PAYMENT— RATE OF INTEREST 
RECOVERABLE BY BANK WHEN MORE THAN SEVEN 
PER CENT. STIPULATED FOR— BANK ACT , SECTIONS 
80 AND 81. 

BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA T8. BOSSUYT (15 MANITOBA REPORTS, 

PARE 266 ). 

Defendant borrowed lame sums of money from the plaintiff bank by way of over* 
draft and on promissory notes. Having agreed to pay Interest, first at twen- 
ty-four per cent, and afterwards at eighteen per cent, per annum, defendant 
from time to time gave the bank checks on his current account to pay the 
Interest at those rates respectively up to January 81, 1908. When suoh ebooks 
were given the account had already been overdrawn, but it was aft erwards 
changed into a credit balance in defendant’s favor by deposits or by oOUeo- 
tions made by the bank for defendant's account. 

HELD, that such checks should be deemed to have been payment of the Inter- 
est, and that defendant could not recover back such interest or any part of 
It, although it was in excess of the seven per cent, rate which the Bank Act 
permits a bank to charge. 

HELD, also, that under sections 80 and 81 of the Bank Act, the bank was 
not entitled to sue for and reoover Interest accruing after January 81, 1808, at 
seven per cent, per annum, but could only recover Interest at the legal rats 
of live per oent. per annum from that date on the principal than due. 



Statement op Facts: Plaintiff, who is a banking corporation and 

subject to the provisions of the Bank Act, discounted at its branch at 
Dawson notes made by defendant, who was one of the bank’s customers 
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there, and also allowed him to overdraw his current account with them. 
The notes were payable on demand and purported to bear interest at 
the rate of twenty-four per cent, per annum. The defendant also 
agreed to pay interest at the same rate on his overdraft. Afterwards the 
rate of interest was, by agreement, reduced to eighteen per cent. 

The defendant from time to time gave plaintiff on one or the other 
of two current accounts, that he had with the bank at different times, 
checks to pay interest accrued or accruing at the above rates on his 
indebtedness to the bank. When such checks were given the accounts 
they were drawn against had already been overdrawn. 'But each account 
was, at some date after the giving and charging up of such checks on it, 
changed into a credit balance in defendant’s favor by deposits or by 
collections made by the plaintiff for the defendant’s account. These 
checks covered such interest up to January 31 , 1902 . 

The defendant mortgaged to plaintiff real estate in Manitoba to 
secure his indebtedness, and gave the bank orders to receive rents accru- 
ing due to him and other collaterals, from which moneys had been re- 
ceived, and presumably were being received, by plaintiff. The plaintiff 
asked for immediate possession of the mortgaged lands, for an order 
that the defendant pay the amount due and that, in default, the lands 
be sold to pay plaintiff’s claim. 

In the particulars of claim the plaintiff credited itself with interest 
at the rate of twenty-four and eighteen per cent, up to January 31 , 1902 , 
and alleged that same was paid by the above checks. From January 31 , 
1902, the plaintiff claimed interest at seven per cent. 

The defendant alleged m effect that the giving of such checks was not 
payment of such interest, but that they constituted at the most mere 
promises to pay, there being to plaintiff’s, knowledge, when they were 
given, no funds at defendant’s credit to pay them. The defendant asked 
that the accounts be taken between plaintiff and himself, allowing plain- 
tiff only such interest as it might be entitled to and crediting him on the 
principal of his indebtedness with anything in excess of that. 

Judgment: (Richards, J.) : The questions to be decided seem 

to be: 

(1) Can plaintiff retain as interest for the period for which such 
checks were given the amounts of such checks, such interest being ad- 
mittedly in excess of what the plaintiff is by law entitled to contract for 
or recover by suit? 

(2) What rate of interest, if any, is plaintiff entitled to charge for 
the period during which it may be held not entitled to the rates it contracts 
for? 

( 3 ) Should an account be directed? If so, from what date should 
the master be directed to take it? 

It was conceded on the argument that moneys actually paid to a 
bank as interest, under a contract for a rate of interest in excess of seven 
per cent., could not be recovered from the bank by the party who paid 
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them. But it was argued , as stated above, that the checks as given were 
not payments but were at the utmost mere promises to pay. 

The defendant did not recall these checks or stop payment of them. 
They were given to plaintiff as creditors of defendant and not as his 
bankers. They were in effect directions to the plaintiff as defendant's 
banker to pay the amount to itself as his creditors as soon as there should 
be available funds at his credit with the plaintiff as his bankers to pay 
them with; and they were, in fact, paid out of such funds when available. 
The charging them up when given was a mere matter of bookkeeping. 
If the checks had been drawn on some other bank than plaintiff, at a 
time when defendant's account with that other bank was overdrawn, but 
had afterwards been paid by that other bank as soon as there were 
funds at the defendant's credit for that purpose, there would be no 
possibility of claiming that plaintiff should account for the excess re- 
ceived above what it had been entitled to contract for. I am unable to 
see that the two cases are different in their effect, as the plaintiff received 
the checks as defendant's creditor, but paid them as his banker; or that 
plaintiff's case is any weaker than it would have been if defendant, when 
he gave the checks, had had money at his credit to meet them. 

Whether interest should be allowed for the period since January 81, 
1902, and if so at what rate, is a more difficult question. 

The plaintiff relies on section 81 of the Bank Act as showing that 
though a bank contracts for a greater rate of interest than seven per 
cent., it can, nevertheless, sue for and recover interest at seven per .cent, 
on such contract; in other words, that the contract to pay a greater rate 
than seven per cent, can be read and enforced as a contract to pay seven 
per cent. It seems to me that very distinct provisions of the law would 
be required to give rise to such a construction. 

There appears to be some confusion as to some of the reported 
Ontario cases, owing to the fact that the maximum rate that a bank could 
lawfully take when they were decided was the same rate, six per cent., 
that was then recoverable in cases where interest was stipulated for or 
legally recoverable, but where no rate was stipulated. 

The object of sections 80 and 81 of the Bank Act is to limit banks 
in the rates of interest they may contract for. They are not intended to 
interfere with rights of parties other than banks. Section 80 says that 
the bank may stipulate for a rate not exceeding seven per cent., but no 
higher rate of interest shall be recoverable by the bank. 

That means, I think, that if a bank contracts for a higher rate than 
seven per cent., it can not, on that contract for such higher rate, recover 
any rate of interest by suit. If the Legislature had intended to enact 
that a contract for such higher rate could be sued on as a contract for 
seven per cent., it would have, I think, expressed its meaning more 
clearly. 

Section 81 refers to notes or bills that have been discounted by banks. 
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After providing that such bills or notes shall not be void and that no one 
shall be subjected to any forfeiture by reason of the rate of interest 
stipulated for, it says: “But no party thereto other than the bank shall 
be entitled to recover or liable to pay more than the lawful rate of interest 
in the Province where the suit is brought, nor shall the bank be entitled 
to recover a higher rate than seven per cent, per annum/* 

Section 81 makes two provisions as to the recovery of interest on 
notes that have been discounted by a bank. First, it states the rights 
of parties other than the bank who have become holders subsequent to 
the bank. Then it limits the remedies of the discounting bank itself. 

The words “lawful rate of interest/' in the first part, mean, I think, 
the highest rate that, by laws in force in the province where the action 
is brought, may be recovered by suit by any one on bills or notes, and 
the provisions in which those words occur seem to me to mean that the 
holder, other than a bank, may sue for any rate of interest contracted 
for, unless the recovery of such rate is prohibited by some law (other 
than the Bank Act) in force where the suit is brought. Any other con- 
struction would interfere with the ordinary rights of such holder. 

The provision that follows, that a bank shall not recover a higher rate 
than seven per cent., appears to me to be a restrictive clause in the 
fullest sense and to mean that the bank shall not have any remedy to 
recover interest under a contract by which it has stipulated for more 
than seven per cent. 

The construction contended for by the plaintiffs would make the 
restricting provisions of the act invalid. The bank in such case would 
lose nothing by breaking the law that it was not to stipulate for more 
than seven. It would be encouraged, in fact, to break it, as it would 
in such case gain more than the maximum allowed by the Act if the 
debtor paid, the excess, and could still collect that maximum if he did not. 

The next question is whether plaintiffs can recover the rate allowed 
by law where a contract to pay interest is implied, but no interest is 
fixed. 

Where a borrower from a bank knows at the time of borrowing, as 
every such borrower probably does, and as the defendant undoubtedly 
did, that he is to be charged interest on the loan, an implied contract 
to pay interest may perhaps be assumed. The pleadings for the defence 
in this case not only do not deny that interest was to be paid, but ask 
the decision of the court as to the rate to be charged. That is some evi- 
dence of an agreement to pay interest without specifying a rate. In 
this case it seems to me to be sufficient to prove an implied contract to 
that effect. The expressed contracts to pay the excessive rates, being 
illegal and such as could not be enforced, do not, it seems to me, negative 
the implied one to pay interest. 
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POINTS ABOUT COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

BY SAMUEL WOODS. 



By carefully observing the points brought out in the following illus- 
trated decisions, banks may avoid inconvenience and possibly serious loss. 

Draft Drawn on Special Fund. 



This draft is drawn on a special fund and is not negotiable. The 
payees, by simply writing their names on the back of the draft, would 




incur no liability. The acceptors did not on final settlement owe Ellis 
McKeaver anything, so their acceptance was of no value. 



Check Given in Payment of Gambling Debt.. 

Everton Stanton purchased a cashier’s check for $500; the same day 
he endorsed the check and got John S. Black, the proprietor of a 
gambling establishment, to cash it, for which he received $500 in “chips,” 
which he lost in the game during a few hours on the same day. The next 
morning Stanton notified the bank how he lost the $500 in Black's 





POINTS ABOUT COMMERCIAL PAPER. 



gambling house, and instructed the bank to stop payment on the check; 
but the bank paid the check. Stanton sued the bank and recovered the 
$500 with costs. 

Form of Signature of Corporation Note. 

While William Townsend could not be held individually as maker of 
this note, it was held that the endorsement as above could bind individ- 
ually. The proper form of signature for the corporation is that signed 
on the face of the note. The solution of the question depends upon the 




meaning which is to be given to the word “treasurer” written after the 
name of Taunton Glass Company in the body of the note and in the en- 
dorsement. 



Conditional Order — Non-Negotiability of Draft. 

The payee of this draft presented it to the People’s Bank, and the 
cashier accepted it. In the litigation over its payment the court said that 
if the order had been negotiable it might have been held to impart a con- 
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sideration, but it is not negotiable. It is payable out of a particular fund. 
The order is to pay $300, or what may be due, on a specified book. The 
amount to be paid is made to depend upon the adequacy of a specified 
fund. Such an order is conditional and therefore not negotiable. 
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THE DEMAND FOR MORE MONEY. 



B ENJAMIN C. WRIGHT, for many years financial editor of the 
San Francisco “Evening Bulletin/' writes as follows in a recent 
issue of “The Financial Brieflet:” 

“A renewed demand for more money comes from New York. It is 
the old story, and when traced to its final analysis its origin will be found 
in the old quarter — the Wall Street Stock Board — the financial Vesuvius 
of the country. It is generally conceded that there are some necessary 
evils in the world. A volcano is one of them. It allows for the overflow 
of lava, which if restrained beneath the crust of the earth might do other 
and more serious damage. A stock board is another, in that it gives vent 
to the gambling instinct so universally inherited by the race. At the 
same time no one cares to live at the base of a volcano, or to have a 
crater * opened for them alongside their dwellings. Nor is it well to give 
heed to the frantic appeals of stock board circles for more money to 
stimulate the gambling craze for stocks and bonds. If these securities 
possess the merit which those who manipulate them assert, the business 
of buying and selling them can be carried on in the same way and with 
the same volume of money as other forms of business find ample for their 
needs. Money plays but a little part in the transaction of business. 
Over ninety per cent, is performed by private paper, made and de- 
stroyed almost in the same day. If stock boards have not the same confi- 
dence of the community as banks and mercantile houses, they must be 
content to do less and along safer lines. 

These periodical cries for more money are becoming monotonous. Of 
course there is hardly a person of the eighty million or more in the coun- 
try that has all the money he would like, and the same would be the case 
if the volume were doubled or quadrupled. A good many people even 
think they do not have all the money to which they are entitled, and in 
some instances that may be true. But any increase in the volume of 
currency would not help them. Besides, as a rule, people are compen- 
sated according to their endeavors. * * * The volume of 

money in the country is the largest ever known, and the proportion of 
hard money is the largest ever known. The per capita of circulation is 
the largest in the history of the country. The demand for more money 
is not a demand for more sound money. That kind of money is not 
easily created. The demand is for more paper promises to pay money. 
There is nothing in the way of enlarging the volume in that direction 
except the credit begotten of confidence. Of course at times that is an 
insuperable barrier. Increasing the volume of paper promises to pay 
money does not help the situation. The more of that sort of money 
crowded into circulation will have only one effect, and that will not be 
in the line of strengthening confidence and credit. The true remedy for 
the threatened evil is to conserve business along legitimate lines." 
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FIRE AND EARTHQUAKE FAIL TO CONQUER THE 
SPIRIT OF ’49, AND THE RESTORED CITY 
WILL BE GREATER THAN EVER. 

P REVIOUS to April 18, 1906, San Francisco occupied one of the 
proudest positions among the leading cities of America. Its place 
was imperial, because it was the largest city in the western half 
of the continent, and its pride was exemplary, because its dignity as a 
metropolis was maintained by every phase of civic greatness. For a few 
days, and only for a few days, following that fateful 18th of April 
the entire nation wept for the stricken city, and pitied the hapless 
plight of its inhabitants. Then tears and commiseration were changed 
to wonder and admiration, and the whole world has since been electri- 
fied by the tremendous energy shown by the people by the Golden Gate 
in their work of restoration. 

The recuperative powers of the American people are well known to 
every reader. All know of the marvellously quick recovery of Chicago, 
Boston, Baltimore, Galveston and Johnstown from the disasters which 
visited them, yet none of them sustained property loss to be compared 
with that of San Francisco, and no other city was left so completely 
without visible resources. With the exception of residence buildings oc- 
cupied by probably less than thirty per cent, of the city’s population, 
there was scarcely anything left which could be called tenantable. 
Every wholesale house, every bank, and nearly every warehouse and retail 
store in the city had either been destroyed or their buildings rendered 
almost worthless by the earthquake or by the fire. The contents of fire- 
proof safes and vaults were all that remained except the fissured and 
riven ground upon which the thousands of buildings had stood. In the 
face of all this ruin, before the smoke had cleared away, and while 
much of the debris was still aflame, the indomitable spirit of ’49 asserted 
itself, and already every previous effort at the rebuilding of cities is 
being eclipsed. 
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View op Market Street Bepoke the Earthquake. 
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The banks found their effects in a good state of preservation, and 
their solvency has virtually remained unquestioned. Of course, there was 
a shrinkage in some of the local securities held by them, but the drop 
was slight, with the exception probably of real estate values. The San 
Francisco bankers are not only men of sagacity and ability, they are 
men of iron nerve when it comes to safeguarding the interests of their 
own community. They will not permit shrinkages where it is in their 
power to prevent them, any more than they will fail to present a solid 
front in maintaining the financial honor of their city. The financial 
honor of San Francisco is a structure of character of the highest mould, 
not of bricks and mortar. It is not built upon a foundation of treacher- 
ous earth, but upon the eternal principles of human conscience and 
human faith. Such names as Wellman, King, Crocker, Bowles, Murphy, 
Phelan, Tillman, Pond, Wilson, Donohoe, Rideout, Brown, Lilienthal, 
Luchsinger, Abbott, Nelson, Tobin, Symmes, High, Sbarboro, Greene- 
baum, Kains, Smith, Hodsumi, Murdock, Frederick and Hartel, are in 
themselves pillars of strength which naught but death can shake or 
topple. In them is combined the dauntless spirit of the Argonaut, the 
thrift of the true American and the stability of the upright man, and 
there can be no fear whatever of San Francisco's financial future so long 
os such men dominate its monetary affairs. Under the guidance of such 
men the work of rebuilding and rehabilitation is going forward with a 
self-reliance bom of genuine American enterprise. 

Banks and Banking Previous to the Disaster. 

The following articles on banks and banking in San Francisco were 
written just previous to the disaster, the manuscripts being received at 
this office on April 20. The cuts of the bank buildings and interiors 
herewith reproduced were made at the time of the writing of the articles, 
and are therefore the most recent pictures of the kind in existence. 

Condition op Vaults and Buildings. 

The latest information concerning the vaults of the banks is that 
they are in good condition, all things considered, and that their contents 
are believed to be preserved intact. The buildings are nearly all de- 
stroyed, and those that remain are badly damaged. About half a dozen 
are available for temporary use, but it is not probable that they can 
ever be occupied permanently. 

Opening op Banks for Business. 

By the time this number of The Bankers' Magazine reaches its 
readers the banks of San Francisco may be doing business again. The 
arrangement is, however, that none will resume until all are ready and 
permission is formally given by the Clearing House Association. 

[ Continued on page 708.} 
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THE ACCOMPANYING VIEWS OF SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
BUILDINGS WERE MADE FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
EXPRESSLY FOR THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE A FEW 
DAYS PREVIOUS TO THE EARTHQUAKE. ALL 
BANKS WILL RESUME BUSINESS AT ONCE. 




Mercantile Trust Company. 

Building damaged, but office still maintained therein. 
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M each an rs’ Exchange— Home op the American National Bank. 

Building badly damaged, but available. Bank will reopen quarters tbere. Temporary 
office, with First National Bank of Oakland. 
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Anqlo-Californian Bank, Limited. 

Building destroyed. Temporary office, southwest corner Clay and Franklin Streets. 




Banking Room, Donohoe-Kelly Banking Company. 
Building destroyed. Temporary office, 2410 Pacific Avenue. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 



Main Banking Room. American National Bank. 



Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank. 
Building destroyed. Temporary office, 2020 Jackson Street 
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German Savings and Loan Society. 

Building destroyed. Temporary office, 267® California 8treet. 
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Post Street from Market Street- Crocker- Woolworth National Bank 
in Foreground. 

Building damaged, but available for use. Temporary office, 2129 Laguna Street. 
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Bank of California. 

Building in process of construction. Temporary office, 2510 Octavia Street. 



Germania National Bank. 

Bui lding destroyed. Temporary office. 21* l Laguna street. 
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Building Purchased by San Francisco National Bank por Future Home. 
Present and prospective quarters both destroyed. Temporary office, 2340 Pacific Avenue. 



Banking Room, Canadian Bank op Commerce. 
Building destroyed. Temporal y office, 1715 Pacific Avenue. 
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Union Trust Company. 

Building damaged, but available for use. 
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First National Bank. 

Walls of building standing and Bank arranging quarters 
there. Temporary office, northwest corner 
Clay and Laguna Streets, 
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SAN FRANCI8CO 8AVINOS UNION. 

Building destroyed. Temporary office. 2617 Pacific Avenue. 



Central Trust Company. 

Building destroyed. Temporary office, 2121 Laguna Street. 
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Scandinavian American Savinos Bank, Mills Building. 

Building badly damaged. Temporary office, corner Washington and Maple Streets. 




Mutual. 



Group op Savings Banks. 
Security. 



Humboldt. 



Bnildlng damaged. 
Temporary office, 
2201 Laguna Street. 



Hibernia. 
Building damaged, 
but available for nee. 



BuildlDg under construction. 
Temporary office, 

1261 Waller Street. 
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The Rebuilding of the Banks. 

About twenty of the leading banks of San Francisco occupied build- 
ings owned by them, and everyone of these institutions is financially 
able to rebuild on an elaborate and extensive scale. That this will be 
done is not at all a matter of question. The president of a large national 
bank, which is closely affiliated with one of the big trust companies, stated 
that his institution will not only erect a new bank building, but that his 
concerns will spend about $30,000,000 in rehabilitating the city of San 
Francisco. The new city will undoubtedly have some of the finest bank 
buildings in the world. 



RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA. 

BY CLARENCE E. EDWORDS. OF THE CALIFORNIA PROMOTION 

COMMITTEE. 

[PREPARED FOR THE BANKERS* MAGAZINE. MARCH 13. 1906.] 

C ALIFORNIA'S history begins in 1536 when Cortes landed on the 
shores of the Peninsula. In 1579 Sir Francis Drake sailed along 
the coast and landed at what is still known as Drake's Bay, just 
north of the entrance to San Francisco Bay. It is a fact not generally 
understood, that the English language was spoken in California before 
it was heard at Plymouth Rock. 

The Franciscan fathers who came nearly two hundred years later 
saw that the country was good, and they established the beginning of 
civilization which was later transformed by the 200,000 hardy miners 
who responded to James W. Marshall’s cry of "gold," when he found 
the specks of glittering metal in the tail race of Sutter's mill. This 
modern civilization is but a little over a half century in growth, but to- 
day California stands up close to the top of the list of the states in the 
Union in all commercial and financial lines. 

California looks out through the Golden Gate upon the greatest 
commerce the world has ever known. All the Orient and the isles of the 
sea are at her doors. With the Pacific Ocean washing the shores of 
the lands that contain two-thirds of the population of the earth, the 
possibilities of the future are beyond comprehension. For a long period 
California was looked upon by moneyed men of the East as being "out 
of the world." It was so far away on the extreme edge of the continent 
that little thought was given to it or to the possibilities which Opportunity 
held in her hand as she knocked vainly at their doors. It was only 
when there came a baptism of blood in the Orient, and the western gate- 
way of the nation was opened to send across the Pacific men and muni- 
tions of war, that the East really became cognizant of what was awaiting 
it on the West coast. 
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One-third of the commercial growth of California, as shown in the 
banking statistics through the clearing-house of San Francisco, has been 
attained in the last six years, and during that six years there has been 
a wonderful advance made in all lines of business. 

The commercial growth of California has been peculiar in more 
ways than one. With the coming of gold seekers from all parts of the 
world a conglomerate population brought the industrial ideas of all 
nations. While gold was the incentive, it was but a short time until the 
wonderful opportunities of the land became apparent to these men who 
had given up various occupations to search for the yellow metal, and one 
by one they deserted the ranks of gold seekers to find more profitable 
pursuits. Thus it came about that while gold held no less a charm, 
agriculture became developed, first on a small scale and then all the 
broad domain of the great interior valley became the scene of almost 
unparalleled industry. Thousands upon thousands of acres of the richest 
land in the world was given over to wheat raising, and in those days a 
man might ride from sunrise to sunset through one continuous field of 
growing grain. 

The Growing op Fruit. 

Later came the growing of fruit and soon the fame of California 
fruit extended to all quarters of the globe. Land given over to extensive 
pasture for immense flocks and herds and to wide fields of grain began 
to be demanded for the increasing fruit interests, and the day of King 
Wheat waned and gave place to King Fruit. That king still reigns, 
giving to California a revenue of $50,000,000 each year which revenue 
is constantly increasing. Thirty million fruit trees are in bearing and 
each year sees the coming of more millions, these not including nuts and 
olives, or small fruits. Two hundred and seventy-five thousand acres 
of California land are devoted to vineyards on which are growing full- 
bearing vines. 

When it is considered that California’s area covers 100,000,000 acres, 
and that 40,000,000 acres of this is arable land, while 10,000,000 acres 
more can be brought under cultivation through irrigation and reclamation, 
it will be seen that the possibilities of the state in the matter of agricul- 
ture have not yet gone beyond the infancy stage. Thousands of acres 
of magnificent land still lie fallow, waiting the coming of the husband- 
man. 

Following almost on parallel lines with the ridge of the Sierra 
Nevadas the Pacific Ocean forms the western boundary of the state, 
giving a coast line of 1,200 miles. With an average width of 200 miles 
and a length of 800 miles, the topography of California presents a 
pleasing appearance. The snow-clad Sierras form a watershed whence 
come streams in almost countless number, bringing life to the fertile 
valleys below, and developing the power which is running machinery 
all over the state. Electrical generation through the force of these water- 
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falls is revolutionizing the ideas of power and now all the suburban 
railroads^ nearly all of the street-car lines in the cities, the electric 
lights and telephones, together with many of the mill s and factories of 
the state, are run by electricity generated in these countless mountain 
streams. 

Development op Manufacturing. 

For years California could do little or nothing in the way of manu- 
facturing, owing to the fact that while cheap raw material existed in 
abundance there was no cheap fuel or cheap power. Almost coincident 
with the utilization of these Sierra streams for the generation of elec- 
tricity came the discovery of petroleum in inexhaustible quantities. So 
wide has been the distribution of this cheap fuel that to-day California 
has but one rival in the world that produces a greater quantity, and that 
is in far off Russia. Cheap fuel and cheap raw material are now send- 
ing the state to the front rank as a manufacturing centre, and the possi- 
bilities in this line are almost beyond comprehension. What California 
has been in gold production, agriculture and horticulture, the greatest in 
the world, she is destined to become in the manufacturing industry, and 
already the output of this industry has increased 800 per cent, within a 
period of four years. With all the Orient and the ports of the Pacific 
for a market, with raw material and cheap fuel, and with millions of 
acres of land ready for the husbandman on which can be raised the 
crops to sustain the workers in the factories, California is an empire 
within herself, ready to supply the world with its wares. 

Various Elements Contributing to Prosperity. 

i 

The question is often asked. What constitutes California’s greatness? 
There are so many elements entering upon the sum total which makes for 
good in this state that the answer to that question must be a conglomerate 
one. The climate alone is an available asset — a tangible factor in state 
building. It is much more than a pleasure. It is a state builder. But 
California has more than climate upon which to base its claims for great- 
ness. California’s soil equals that of any land in the world. Indeed, 
tests made at the St. Louis Exposition showed that no soil equalled it. 
These tests were made in comparison with soil from the valley of the 
Nile, from the Netherlands, from France and from Italy, and it was 
found that the soil from the delta lands of California held more of plant 
life ingredients than any of the others. This combination of climate and 
soil makes California the great agricultural and horticultural state of 
the Union. 

California is also the live stock state par excellence. This industry 
is yet in its infancy, notwithstanding the fact that the raising of cattle 
and sheep are of less importance in the state than they were twenty-five 
years ago. The alfalfa lands of the state are specially adapted for the 
dairy industry, and this wonderful forage plant, combined with the 
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equable climate of the state, make California the ideal dairying state. 
The opportunities in this line are just becoming known and the industry 
is increasing most remarkably. The poultry industry is far behind the 
requirements or possibilities of the state, each year from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 being sent East to buy poultry products. California ships 
five hundred cars of honey to Eastern markets each year, yet the industry 
is one that is scarcely counted in enumerations of the state’s industries. 

Forty-seven mineral substances are being mined in California, the 
value of the output of which is $45,000,000 a year. The gold deposits 
have not been more than half exploited, and every day new strikes are 
being made, even in the old fields where the' mines were supposd to be 
worked out. Copper and petroleum discoveries are being made con- 
stantly. In structural materials the average annual output of the state 
amounts to $7,700,000. 

The greatest virgin forest in the United States is found within the 
borders of California. The impression obtains in some quarters that 
California forests are becoming depleted, and will be destroyed in a 
few years. According to the estimates of the expert forestry men of the 
country, at the present rate of cutting the standing redwood timber can- 
not be cut down in two hundred years. Each year San Francisco sends 
to the marts of the world lumber to the value of $8,500,000, totalling 
400,000,000 feet, while the by-products amount to an equal sum, totalling 
$17,000,000 a year for the product. Twelve thousand men are at work 
in the forests and at the mills turning the timber into lumber. The 
forests of redwood, white and yellow pine and fir cover 22 per cent, of 
the state’s area, and a vast fleet of vessels is occupied the year round 
transporting the products to market. 

California’s future greatness lies in the increasing population which 
will come to take advantage of all these possibilities. Her area will 
easily provide homes and occupation for ten times her present population, 
while the broadening of the markets of the Pacific will provide consumers 
for all that can be produced either in field, forest or factory. 



SAN FRANCISCO AS A COMMERCIAL CENTER. 

BY C. W. BURKE, SECRETARY OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

T HE geographical position of San Francisco is of itself an assurance 
that it will always be a great city, and the last few years are 
demonstrating the fact that it will be the chief port of entry and 
export for the western coast of the North American Continent. Its posi- 
tion is midway between the northern and southern boundaries of the 
United States, and therefore it is in more direct line of traffic as a 
general distributing and receiving centre than any other point on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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Furthermore, there is no other harbor on the coast which is so well 
protected and has the water area facilities essential to a great and grow- 
ing commerce. The port of San Francisco, with its magnificent harbor, 
stands as the western gateway of commerce of the United States. The 
ships of all nations come and go ; bringing and carrying the treasures 
of distant lands. The past year shows an enormous increase in the 
carrying trade of the port; notwithstanding the paucity of wheat and 
barley cargoes forwarded, the crop outlook for the coming year gives 
every indication that this branch of business will make a better showing. 

Banking, insurance, manufacturing and, in fact, all lines of trade, 
are in a healthful condition, ready to join the onward march in the tide 
of business improvement which now so generally spreads over the 
country. 

San Francisco is to California what London is to Great Britain or 
New York city to the Atlantic seaboard — everything. It is the great 
centre of trade, not alone for the state, but for the entire Pacific Coast. 
The great wealth of the Western Slope is centered by the Golden Gate, 
and the rapidity with which all business is transacted marks San Fran- 
cisco as one of the most enterprising and energetic of thriving American 
cities. The lazy man cannot succeed any better than elsewhere, but 
the record of many of the prominent business men of to-day shows that 
brains and industry without the initial help of coin have been abundantly 
rewarded. San Francisco, from a small and insignificant Spanish settle- 
ment, has, within the period of half a century, developed by steady 
growth into one of the wealthiest and most promising of the ten great 
cities of the Union. 

Surviving extensive losses by fire, financial panics, mining stock deals 
and minor disturbing elements, her borders are being extended and her 
population continues to grow. The spires of her churches are already 
rising to the westward in sight of the waves of old ocean; schoolhouses 
and halls of learning are numerous and well maintained, while along 
scores of residence streets are stately mansions and cozy homes, all 
within easy access of the manufacturing and commercial sections of the 
city by the best street-car service to be found anywhere. 

Favorable Location for Asiatic Trade. 

As California is renowned throughout the world for its productive- 
ness and wealth of resources, so San Francisco will be known as the 
purchasing market for the millions of Asia now coming into enjoyment 
of a higher plane of civilization. San Francisco is destined to be their 
main source of supply, and American products will find eager buyers in 
the Orient and the islands of the sea, even as now the people of the 
Eastern States seek California’s golden oranges and other luscious or- 
chard products. San Francisco’s commercial greatness is already estab- 
lished, and the coming years will see the full fruition of the brightest 
business anticipations of the present. 
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Greater commercial possibilities than ever before existed are now 
opening in the Orient. Japan is awake and astir. China is preparing 
to follow — to rouse itself from the slumber in which it has been locked 
up for thousands of years. It is preparing to throw open its territory 
to foreign commerce. San Francisco will not have to wait long to 
embrace its destiny and to develop in fact as well as in name into the 
Greater San Francisco, the worthy and fitting seat of commercial and 
industrial empire. 

In many respects the year 1905 was the banner year in San Fran- 
cisco’s commercial annals. The bank clearings showed a remarkable 
increase over the preceding year, the gain being $299,918,652.00, or 
nearly $1,000,000.00 per day for every business day of the year. 

The Growth of Marine Commerce. 

Primarily, San Francisco is a seaport, and the growth of its com- 
mercial relations with other lands as well as other home ports is an index 
of its progress and growth. The annual valuations of merchandise 
traffic between San Francisco and foreign countries, the Atlantic States 
and non-contiguous territory for the past eight years makes the following 
showing : 



Year. EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 

1898 $ 36 , 862,644 $ 86 , 068,124 

1899 38 , 924.908 46 , 677,924 

1900 41 , 419,679 39 , 424,436 

1901 41 , 638,410 87 , 267,279 

1902 47 , 601,422 86 , 078,270 

1903 61 , 662,249 36 , 622,187 

1904 66 , 661,481 43 , 409,980 

1906 64 , 918,606 44 , 339,611 



This steady gain in exports has been attained notwithstanding the 
fact that grain exports have been decreasing, and for the year 1905 
constituted less than one-ninth of the aggregate exports. The statement 
of tonnage arrivals exclusive of the coasting trade for the last five 
years, is as follows: 



STEAM. SAIL. TOTAL. 

Years. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tonnage. 

1901 484 998.789 479 568,311 963 1 , 562,050 

1902 430 928,757 488 674,081 918 1 , 597,838 

1903 422 1 , 019,959 446 652,021 867 1 , 671,980 

1904 427 982,708 348 503,020 775 1 , 485,728 

1906 429 1 , 066,936 328 415,549 762 1 , 482,484 

The record of departures for the same years is as follows: 

STEAM. SAIL TOTAL. 

Years. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tonnage. 

1901 473 873,053 428 524,000 901 1 , 497,063 

1902 428 907,800 429 560,247 857 1 , 468,047 

1903 437 1 , 036,112 385 560,209 822 1 , 596,231 

1904 421 994,718 331 414,018 752 1 , 408,736 

1905 435 989,796 269 376,169 694 1 , 865,966 



Probably one of the most notable as well as important branches of 
commerce by sea which shows an increase is the Oriental trade. This is 
well illustrated by a comparative statement covering the last three years, 
as follows: 
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EXPORTS TO— 


1905 . 


1904 . 


1903 . 


China 


$9,883,880 


$6,187,179 


$2,423,986 


Hongkong: 


1,977,980 


3,656,855 


3,683,798 


Russian China 




45,928 


138,466 


Siberia 




120,546 


114,992 


Japan 




10,475,574 


8,460,687 


Philippine Islands .... 


1,856,232 


833,786 


772,747 


East Indies 


112,941 


96,448 


185,701 


Korea 


118,907 


89,274 


88,153 


Ouam 




96,348 


21,968 


Midway Island 


7,859 


72.689 


10,664 


Straits Settlements . . 


61,878 


51,683 


22,702 


Siam 


12,198 


8,819 










Total 


$32,530,556 


$20,735,029 


$10,868,853 



This Oriental trade is the great bone of contention among the prin- 
cipal nations of the world — they have all been striving for years to 
control it. Germany, England and France have established spheres of 
influence in China and their trade interests are large. In a commercial 
sense, neither of those nations is as well situated as America for 
supplying the growing wants of the millions of China and adjacent 
countries. This one fact, which can never be overcome or changed, 
explains why the supremacy of the Pacific Ocean will be a trade pos- 
session of the United States. 

The progress of events for the last five years shows very clearly 
how San Francisco is regarded in London, Paris and other great cities 
of Europe as the leading financial city on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
That position is already attained, and it will as surely be the chief com- 
mercial centre, for finance and commerce are inseparable. 

The fullest measure of this accumulative power cannot, of course, 
be attained until the resources of the state are developed to their highest 
capacity; when its population will have reached its maximum; when the 
great enterprises designed for the convenience of inter-oceanic and inter- 
continental commerce shall have been executed. Then, the annual exports 
of San Francisco will be many times $60,000,000; the annual value of the 
manufactured products of the state will be greatly in excess of $150,- 
000,000; and the annual product of its gold ledges will greatly exceed 
$20,000,000; while the commerce of the Queen City of the Pacific will 
then be gathered from every shore, and she will compete for the position 
of the greatest commercial city on the face of the earth, as she is now 
the greatest commercial city on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 



BANKS AND BANKING OF THE WEST COAST OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

BY C. W. STURTEVANT, MANAGER SPANISH-AMERICAN DEPARTMENT, 
PACIFIC COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 

I T is but a few years ago that the merchants of San Francisco de- 
pended entirely on the shipments of some hides, coffee and other 
products for the payment of their invoices* of goods shipped to the 
West Coast of Mexico, Central and South America, but all is changed 
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now, as during the last few years the banking facilities of the West 
Coast of Spanish America have been greatly increased and to-day are in 
such a condition as to warrant the handling of almost any enterprise, 
no matter how large the sum involved. 

In the seven Western States of Mexico, which include Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Jalisco, Oaxaca, Chihuahua, Lower California and Chiapas, there are 
at the present time more than eighteen banks and their branches, which 
cover all small towns, districts, etc. 

In Guatemala in the conduct of its foreign commerce, reasonably 
long credits are required by the merchants, but always under fixed 
conditions. When the coffee crop is shipped, bills on Europe and on 
New York can always be procured at reasonable exchange and the obli- 
gations be met in this manner. Since the balance of trade is in favor of 
Guatemala, there is always the certainty of funds for exchange. 

Under the present administration the banks of the country are subject 
to a regulation somewhat similar to the national banks of the United 
States. 

The latest decree institutes a special bank examination project and 
requires all the financial institutions to give an account of their condi- 
tions and operations to this department. 

The following are the leading banks of Guatemala: 

Capital paid In. 



Banco de Guatemala $2,500,000 

Banco de Occidente 2,000,000 

Banco Internacional 2,000,000 

Banco ColumWano 1,776,000 

Banco Americano 1,200,000 

Banco Affricola Hipolecario 12,000,000 



It is said that it is the ambition of President Cabrera to place the 
finances of Guatemala on a solid basis during his present term. 

In Salvador there are nine leading banks, all on a good financial 
basis, with branches in all towns and in the country. As in Guatemala, 
exchange is subject to the coffee shipments. 

Nicaragua has ten leading banks, some of them of American capital, 
and these control to a great extent the exchange of this country. 

Honduras has ’five leading banks, all worthy of credit. One of these 
is of American capital. 

Costa Rica has five banks, two of local capital and three foreign. 

Panama has five leading banks, and the influence of the gold standard 
of Panama will be helpful to commerce, though it will not in itself 
cause the several Republics which are on a silver or paper basis to 
change to gold, but they will be benefited by being neighbors to financial 
stability. Uniformity of exchange will be promoted, and the incon- 
venience of travellers will be lessened. 

The fact that the currency of the United States is legal tender in the 
Republic of Panama will help merchants and shippers at home, who 
heretofore have had to make their transactions entirely on the basis 
of the English pound sterling, or the French franc. 
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In Ecuador there are seven leading banks which do a very profitable 
business in international exchange, and the Guayaquil banks regularly 
pay fourteen and fifteen per cent, dividends. 

The deposits in the period from 1898 to 1905 rose from 20,688,000 
to 39*492,000 sucres. 

In Peru there are ten leading banks, the largest of which is of 
English capital. Peru is almost exceptional among the South American 
Republics for establishing and maintaining the gold standard. The be- 
ginning was made in 1 897. Though Peru was a silver-producing country, 
a law was passed providing that gold should be the sole standard, that 
customs be paid in gold and that there be no further silver coinage and 
that the ratio should be ten soles of silver equal to the English pound 
sterling, the standard coin being known as the inca. It was further 
provided that silver should not be legal tender in amounts over $100, 
and that no person be allowed to bring more than ten soles into the 
country, and that the export duty on silver should be repealed. Silver 
enough remains in circulation, and at Arequipa and other interior com- 
mercial points, gold yet can be had only by paying a slight premium. 
No question exists that Peru's gold standard has been of great benefit 
in maintaining the credit of the country abroad and in facilitating com- 
merce at home. 

In 1878 paper money, either bank emission or national notes, was 
prohibited. The currency which was in circulation in 1881 was con- 
verted into the internal debt. 

In the ten years following 1895, the banking capital of Peru in- 
creased at the rate of 150 per cent., while the deposit accounts ran up 
from $4,500,000 to $14,000,000. The banks pay dividends of from 
fourteen to sixteen per cent. 

In Chile there are ten leading banks; most of these are local and 
have large capital. 

At Santiago, the capital, the Caja de Ahorros, or savings bank has 
72,000 depositors with deposits to the amount of $3,951,000. Santiago 
has a population of 300,000, and while the aggregate of the deposits is 
not great, the fact that this bank carries 72,000 small accounts, and some 
of them very small indeed, indicates no lack of thrift on the part of 
the masses of the population. 

Chile is at present making arrangements to get back to the gold 
standard, and a conversion fund has been established. The banking 
conditions which exist at present in Chile, while very profitable to the 
banks and the money changers, is without doubt bad for the merchants. 

I cannot fail to note and call the attention of the reader to the fact 
that nine-tenths of the banks of the West Coast of Mexico, Central 
and South America are managed by Englishmen, Americans and French- 
men. 

During the last ten years there have been only two bank failures of 
any note, and one of the failed banks is paying dollar for dollar. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, THE METROPOLIS OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 

BY EDWARD WHITE. 

S AN FRANCISCO is the natural and logical clearing-house for a ter- 
ritory embracing four millions of the thriftiest and most prosperous 
people in the United States. No other large city in the Union 
occupies exclusively such a wide range of wealth-producing country, and 
none other stands in the trade-commanding position with relation to so 
many cities and towns of the advanced American type. Its importance 
as a commercial and financial centre cannot be overestimated. San 
Francisco is to the Pacific Coast what New York is to the Atlantic sea- 
board — the principal business base for one-half the United States and 
the chief gateway to the countries beyond the sea. 

Population of One Million Within Ten Years. 

Holding commercial sway over a territory greater in extent than all 
the states east of the Mississippi River, and facing the Orient with its 
rapidly developing trade, San Francisco has a destiny that will remain 
undimmed by that of any other American city. The rise of the Pacific 
States in the production of wealth will be reflected in the growth of their 
metropolis, and it is no idle prediction to say that the city will have a 
population of one million within the next ten years. It occupies one of 
the most important places in the world's progress of to-day. California 
is itself the land of promise, with a productive capacity equal to half 
a dozen of the largest Eastern States, and the commonwealths sur- 
rounding it have an area aggregating more than one-fourth of that of 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska, with a wealth of natural re- 
sources greater than that of all Europe. 

California's Progress. 

The substantial growth of this vast empire may be seen by the rise of 
California alone, the commercial and industrial progress of which is 
correctly reflected in the development of its banking interests. The first 
report of the California Bank Commission, under date of June 30, 1878, 
showed there were eighty-four incorporated banks in the state, operated 
as state institutions, with resources aggregating $151,932,430. In addi- 
tion there were nine national banks, with resources amounting to $9,511,- 
000, making a total for the state of $161,443,430. 

Twenty years later the banking resources of the state had reached 
$330,200,000, showing a net gain of 105 per cent. 

In 1905, seven years after the report last named, there were 502 banks 
of all kinds in operation in the state, with resources reaching a total 
of $683,200,000, making a net gain for the twenty-seven years of 350 
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per cent. In the same period the individual deposits were increased from 
$98,100,000 to $49 2,628,582, a gain of 400 per cent. 

From September, 1904, to August, 1905, the state gained 76 banks, 
$89,865,126 in resources, and $61,000,000 in individual deposits. 

Such a showing by one Pacific Coast state makes an excellent foun- 
dation for basing accurate calculations of the future progress of the 
entire territory. The figures point unmistakably to the fact that the 
growth of the Great West is so substantial and so permanent that nothing 
can impede it. Having the groundwork, the start and the momentum, it 
must go forward, and when it is considered that the truth about the 
country is fast becoming generally known — that the real facts have in 
a comparative sense heretofore been hidden — there is every reason to 
believe that advancement in the future will be even more marked than in 
the past. More than sixty per cent, of the increase in every line within 
the past thirty years has been made in the last six or eight years. This 
in itself is strongly indicative of the situation, and carries with it the 
lesson of the value of scientific publicity, in addition to marking the 
genuine progress of a great country. 

San Francisco's Share op the Upbuilding. 

San Francisco’s part in this magnificent development is in perfect 
keeping with its proud position as the metropolis of this great Western 
Empire. In five years its population increased nearly sixty per cent., 
its commerce in a general sense more than doubled, and its bank clearings 
showed a net gain of more than eighty per cent. Such substantial gains, 
founded as they are upon the material development of the Pacific Coast 
states and the upbuilding of an excellent trade with Oriental countries, 
mark the destiny and the solidity of a great city. They clinch the pre- 
diction previously made in regard to its prospective growth during the 
next decade, and make that estimate conservative indeed. 

Stability op Bank Loans. 

Pursuing the comparative figures still further, it is seen that the 
individual deposits in the banks of the city showed a net gain of 150 
per cent, in nine years, and that fully two-thirds of that increase were 
made in the four years last past. The national banks alone made an 
increase in one year of 56 per cent, in individual deposits and fifty-five 
per cent, in total resources. The mention of a distinctive feature of 
banking in San Francisco will here serve to show the solidity of its 
institutions. The loans made by them are not based upon securities of a 
purely speculative character. The relation of San Francisco banks to 
the producing communities of the Great West makes the collateral they 
hold the most stable in the world, and the rise in property values is so 
substantia], so lasting, that there is absolutely no danger of future 
fluctuation. These conditions reduce the element of risk to the lowest 
minimum, and place the banks of San Francisco in an impregnable posi- 
tion in the event of financial panic or depression. 
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Comparison with Other Coast Cities. 



In bank clearings San Francisco’s showing is remarkable as compared 
with that of other Pacific Coast cities, as will \>e seen by the following 
table for the year 1905 : 



San Francisco 
Los Angeles . 

Seattle 

Portland 

Spokane 

Salt Lake City 

Tacoma 

Helena 



$1,884,549,788 

478,985,298 

801 , 600,202 

228,402,718 

164,099,092 

211,597,740 

164,955,054 

89,404,842 



Total $3,440,804,015 

Reckoning San Francisco’s population in 1905 at 500,000, and that of 
the seven other cities combined at 750,000, the relative standing may be 
seen by the following table of percentages: 



Clearings . Per cent . 

San Francisco 53.2 

Seven cities combined 46.8 



Population . 



San Francisco 40.0 

Seven cities combined 60.0 



Figures Aside from Clearings. 

While the clearing-house returns show a heavy increase in the volume 
of the city's trade, they do not cover all its financial transactions. The 
cashing of pay-roll checks of San Francisco’s extensive manufacturing 
interests over the counters of the banks where the accounts are kept 
constitutes an important factor of the city's business routine, and yet 
no part of it is shown in the clearings. 

Clearings for Thirty Years. 



Year. Clearings. Balances. 

1876 (9 2-8 mos.) $476,123,237.97 $104,804,707.74 

1877 619,948,803.68 126,172,860.21 

1878 716,329,319.70 161,888,484.06 

1879 663, 963, 966.90 129,661,079.62 

1880 486, 726,963.77 118,046,984.94 

1881 698,696,832.35 125,888,744.81 

1882 629, 114,119.81 108,487,872.16 

1883 617, 921,863.51 107,269,494.58 

1884 556,867,691.03 96,275.201.49 

1886 562, 344,737.93 100,460,388.52 

1886 642, 221,391.21 105,832,828.47 

1887 829,181,929.86 129,474,942.72 

1888 886,735,954.39 123,271,533.66 
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Year. Clearing?. Balances. 

1889 848,386,150.94 126,766,916.49 

1890 861,066,172.60 118,824,669.86 

1891 , 892,426,712.61 128,033,279.27 

1892 816,368,724.41 110,364,611.10 

1893 699,286,777.88 91,744,616.81 

1894 658,526,806.13 88,426,816.52 

1896 692,079,240.23 98,291,742.10 

1896 688,229,699.26 90,491,491.73 

1897 760,789,143.91 96,115,699.66 

1898 813,153,024.00 108,329,266.66 

1899 971,015,072.23 121,228,786.39 

1900 1,029,582,694.78 118,167,406.71 

1901 1,178,169,536.80 138,616,989.73 

1902 1,373, 362,026.31 166,284,644.08 

1908. 1,520,200,682.07 177,810,822.87 

1904 1,584, 631,136.78 170,617,891.90 

1906 1,834, 549,788.51 187,250,604.74 



Total. 325,165,977,969.01 38,653,138,806.88 



Five Years Growth of the Banks. 

The banks of San Francisco have grown at a rapid rate within the 
past few years, and there is every indication that the progress is of the 
most substantial character. In five years the resources of all the city's 
institutions were increased from $240,000,000 to $411,000,000, a net 
gain of seventy-three per cent., fully one-fourth of which was made 
during the year 1905. The national banks make a showing especially 
strong, their resources increasing $23,000,000 during 1905, and $65,- 
000,000 in five years. The commercial banks also made an excellent 
record for the five years named, and savings banks made steady gains. 

A Bank with a History. 

Closely interwoven with the commercial and industrial development 
of San Francisco and the Pacific Coast are the careers of two banks 
which in 1905 were consolidated under the name of the Wells Fargo 
Nevada Bank. Both institutions, the Nevada National Bank and the 
Wells Fargo & Co. Bank, were from their inception controlled by the 
most powerful financial interests on the Pacific Coast, and both were for 
many years the leading repositories for the industries which comprised 
the foundation of California’s greatness — the mining business and the 
carrying trade. 

The development of the Coast along every material line, therefore, 
naturally gave these banks a clientele of the most substantial and most 
permanent character, enabling them to keep in exact alignment with the 
growth and prosperity of the city and the country. 

The Nevada Bank of San Francisco was organized in 1875 by James 
L. Flood, W. S. O’Brien, John W. Mackay and James G. Fair, the 
“Big Four’’ of Bonanza fame. The bank started with a capital of $10,- 
000,000, at that time the largest capital of any bank in the United 
States. This amount was afterward reduced on account of excessive local 
taxation. In 1889 Mr. Isaias W. Heilman, a man of wealth and extensive 
personal influence, who had made his reputation as a banker and finan- 
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cier in Los Angeles, was induced to take a large interest in the bank 
and to assume its management. From that time the growth was steady. 

Wells Fargo & Co. was organized in 1852, to engage in the general 
lines of express, forwarding, exchange and banking. Subsequently the 
business was segregated so that the Wells Fargo & Co. Bank was man- 
aged practically as a separate institution. The name “Wells Fargo” 
became a household word, exemplifying business stability, integrity and 
good faith. 

In April, 1905, these two banks were merged under the title of Wells 
Fargo National Bank of San Francisco, with a capital of $6,000,000 
and surplus of $3,500,000. The new institution opened April 24, 1905, 
with assets of about $82,000,000. It is dominated by the interests which 
had controlled both constituent banks, the directors being Messrs. Isaias 
W. Heilman, I. W. Heilman, Jr., F. Bigelow, Henry F. Allen, C. 
DeGuigne, Dudley Evans, James L. Flood, E. H. Harriman, William 
Haas, William F. Herrin, Herbert E. Law, Clarence H. Mackay, Louis 
Sloss, F. W. Van Sicklen, and Robert Watt. The active management 
is composed of the officials of both institutions, with Mr. Isaias W. Hell- 
man as president; John F. Bigelow, vice-president; I. W. Heilman, Jr., 
vice-president; F. L. Lipman, cashier; George Grant, F. B. King, W. 
McGavin, J. E. Miles, assistant cashiers. 

The growth of the bank since the consolidation has been continuous, 
its assets on the different calls of the Comptroller of the Currency 
being as follows: 

May 29, 1905, $33,041,354.12 

Aug. 25, 1905, 37,559,103.65 

Nov. 9, 1905, 40,072,870.32 

Jan. 29, 1906, 41,456,364.39 

The Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank is one of the strongest 
financial institutions on the Pacific Coast, and leads all other purely San 
Francisco banks in capital, surplus, loans, deposits and assets. It is 
strong because its growth, its management and its heavy capitalization 
have made it so, and it has grown because the community has recognized 
the necessity for an institution of such strength. These are facts of 
moment, for they show that there is stability in the rapid development 
of San Francisco which is now going on, and they point unerringly to the 
modern tendency toward solid foundations for large superstructures. 

The Donohoe-Kelly Banking Company. 

Perhaps the oldest among the surviving banks of the pioneer days of 
California is The Donphoe-Kelly Banking Co., which dates its establish- 
ment back to the early 60*8. Joseph A. Donohoe and Eugene Kelly, of 
New York, became early associated in the dry goods business, but soon 
convincing themselves that finance was more inviting and corresponded 
better to their tastes, retired as merchants to organize what afterwards 
became one of the bulwarks of stability and conservatism in banking 
circles in California. Their mercantile business was sold out to Murphy, 
Grant & Co., who are to this day the merchant princes of the Pacific 
Coast; Mr. Donohoe forming the firm of Donohoe, Fretz & Ralston in 
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San Francisco, while Mr. Eugene Kelly organized the firm of Eugene 
Kelly & Co. in New York, at 45 Exchange Place, where the eastern and 
foreign business of the San Francisco firm was carefully looked after 
by Mr. Eugene Kelly himself. In the course of time the firm of Dono- 
hoe, Fretz & Ralston was changed to Donohoc, Ralston & Co., and so 
continued until July 1, 1864, when Mr. Ralston retired to found the 
Bank of California, and the old firm became Donohoe, Kelly & Co. 
This partnership continued until March 81, 1891, when the bank was 
incorporated and changed to its present title. The Donohoe-Kelly Bank- 
ing Co. 

While both of the original founders of the bank are dead, Mr. Joseph 
A. Donohoe, the son of the founder of the bank, is now its president, 
and is a worthy successor of his honored father. 

The bank is located in the business centre of San Francisco on the 
corner of Sutter and Montgomery streets, in a handsome office with 
every facility for conducting the large business it has so carefully built 
up. While not one of the largest banks in San Francisco, its assets 
have steadily grown to $4,000,000, and the bank enjoys, even among its 
competitors, an enviable reputation for solidity and conservatism. Its 
present officers are: Joseph A. Donahoe, president; John Bermingham, 
vice-president; Edward Donohoe, cashier; Jno. Ed. Fitzpatrick, assistant 
cashier. Among its directors will be found the names of men who are 
at the head of the various firms they represent in the business com- 
munity. They are as follows: Joseph A. Donohoe, president; Edward 

Donohoe, cashier; John Bermingham, president California Powder 
Works; Edward L. Eyre, of Girvin & Eyre; George Whittell, capitalist; 
Joseph D. Grant, of Murphy, Grant & Co.; Eugene Kelly, capitalist; 
C. de Guigne, capitalist; Foster P. Cole, of Sterling Furniture Co.; R. 
H. Pease, president Goodyear Rubber Co. 

The Anglo-Californian Bank, Limited. 

The Anglo-Californian Bank, Limited, has its head office in London, 
where it was incorporated in 1873, its San Francisco branch being located 
at the corner of Pine and Sansome streets, the centre of the wholesale 
district. 

The annual report for 1905 shows total resources of $14,559,855, 
being a gain over the previous year of $2,148,610. With a constantly 
increasing business, its world-wide connections of long standing aiford 
facilities for domestic as well as foreign business that are particularly 
attractive and specially advantageous to its clients. 

The bank also transacts an extensive business in bonds, having re- 
cently placed on the Pacific Coast a large amount of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment loan. The managers in San Francisco are Messrs. Ignatz 
Steinhart and P. N. Lilienthal. 

A Fifteen-Fold Increase in Four Years. 

Dominated by a board of directors of unusual power and influence 
in the business world, and guided by a staff of officials thoroughly trained 
in progressive methods and conservative action, the American National 
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Bank of San Francisco has sustained a growth within the past four 
years that gives it the palm for rapid and substantial development, and 
places it in a foremost position among the financial institutions of the 
Pacific Coast. It is in every essential feature a bank for bankers and for 
business men. It is in the hands of a business element of the highest 
order, and its policies are along lines of security and safety vouchsafed 
only by such a combination. 

Although the bank was organized in 1887, as the American Bank 
and Trust Company, it Was not until the year 1902 that it began to 
make progress. In March of that year a change in management was 
effected, and the present president was elected to the chief executive 
office. 

In September, 1902, it went into the national system, increasing its 
capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The continued development of the American National Bank is best 
shown by the following comparative statement of deposits since the 
change in management: 



March 3, 1902 
Sept. 15, 1902 
March 16, 1903 
Sept. 15, 1903 
March 15, 1904 
Sept. 15, 1904 
March 15, 1905 
Sept. 15, 1906 
March 15, 1906 



$387,728.70 

1,374,983.43 

2.232,582.94 

2,629,113.39 

8,686,912.31 

8,826,471.71 

4,349,427.92 

4,938,629.06 

6,998,431.52 



In 1908 the bank began paying dividends and has since continued 
them in addition to creating a surplus and undivided profit account of 
over $800,000. Its present resources amount to over $9,000,000. 

The growth of the American National Bank under the present man- 
agement is not surpassed in the annals of Western banking. It is a 
clean-cut exhibition of Western thrift and enterprise, and the results 
during the past four years correctly forecast what its future is to be. 
An increase of over fifteen-fold in four years carries with it a meaning 
which cannot be misinterpreted. 

In January, 1905, the bank removed to its new home in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building, where it has one of the most modern up-to- 
date banking rooms in San Francisco. 

The officers are as follows: P. E. Bowles, president; Francis Cut- 

ting, vice-president; E. W. Wilson, vice-president; Geo. N. O'Brien, cash- 
ier; E. J. Broberg, assistant cashier; O. D. Jacoby, assistant cashier; 
H. de Saint Seine, manager foreign exchange department. 

The diversified business interests of the members of the board of 
directors give the bank an unusually high standing in the commercial 
world, as will be seen by the following list: P. E. Bowles, W. H. Talbot, 
L. F. Monteagle, Francis Cutting, W. H. Chickering, Harvey C. Somers, 
H. J. Crocker, James McNabb, George P. McNear. 



Rapid Development of a Solid Institution — Finest Bank Building 

in the West. 



One of the most marked features of the latter-day financial history of 
San Francisco is the upbuilding of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
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San Francisco. Commencing business June 5, 1899, with a capital of 
$1,000,000 — one-half paid in upon organization and the remainder .called 
two years later — it has in less than seven years created a business which 
gives it rank among the leading institutions of the West, and made it 
second to none in reputation for financial stability. Its career was 
begun under the most favorable auspices, the directing power being 
vested in a number of the leading capitalists and business men of the 
Pacific Coast, its hold upon the business community becoming almost 
instantaneous. 

March 81, 1900, less than ten months from the day it opened its 
doors, the published statement showed deposits of $1,884,271, and total 
resources of $2,407,616. Undivided profits to the amount of $28,845 
were also shown. 

The statement of January 15, 1908, gave a capital of $1,000,000, 
profits of $849,255, deposits of $4,265,808, and total resources amounting 
to $5,614,559. 

August 1, 1904, the showing was as follows: Capital, $1,000,000; 

surplus and profits, $*156,685; deposits, $6,094,174; total resources, 
$7,550,810. 

From March 81, 1905, to October 81 of the same year the surplus and 
profits were increased from $567,662 to $628,588, the deposits from 
$6,294,789 to $8,918,819, and the resources from $7,864,452 to $10,- 
587,403, the deposits showing a net gain of forty per cent, in seven 
months. 

February 28, 1906, the Condition of the company was as follows: 



RESOURCES. 

Bonds and stocks $1,386,360 

Loans on collaterals... 6,414,286 
Banking - house and 

vaults 426,000 

Cash on hand and in 

banks 3,667,016 

Total $11,882,612 



LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid In.. $1,000,000 



Surplus fund 600,000 

Undivided profits 176,013 

Due depositors 10,207,698 



Total $11,882,612 



From this statement it is seen that the cash and convertible securities 
of the institution exceed its liabilities to depositors by $1,250,013, or more 
than twelve per cent. Besides this the bank premises are carried on the 
books at the modest amount of $425,000. 

In 1902 the Mercantile Trust Company of San Francisco completed 
and occupied a structure which is an enduring monument to its thrift and 
to its success. The site consists of a lot 50x114 feet on the north side of 
California street, opposite the Merchants Exchange. The building is a 
model of architectural beauty, making the most substantial, most con- 
venient and most appropriate banking quarters in the West. A single 
glance at its classic exterior suggests to the casual passer that it is un- 
questionably a bank, and the finish and equipment of the interior carry 
out the impression to the minutest detail. Throughout the building, from 
the huge keystone in the granite steps of the entrance, on through the 
costly bronze grilles, into the spacious banking-room of mahogany and 
Kumidian marble, the officers’ quarters of quiet elegance, the directors' 
rooms of suggestive solidity, the massive burglar and fire-proof vaults 
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in the rear, with two doors weighing 25,000 pounds each, the cheerful 
balcony for overflow work, the unexcelled safe deposit system and con- 
veniences for board and trustee meetings in the basement, the automatic 
electric elevator, to the glass-arched roof — everywhere and with every- 
thing there is the absolute and unqualified mark of perfection. It was 
built for a purpose, and everything fits the purpose. 

The present president of the company, Mr. N. D. Rideout, controls 
seven other banks in the interior of California, and is a banker of wide 
experience. He is well known throughout the Pacific Coast country. 

The present officers of the Mercantile Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco are as follows: N. D. Rideout, president; H. T. Scott, vice-presi- 

dent; W. G. Irwin, vice-president; John D. McKee, cashier; W. F. 
Berry, assistant cashier; A. H. Winn, trust officer. 

Following are the directors: William Bibcock, of Parrott & Co.; 
Wakefield Baker, of Baker & Hamilton; H. C. Breeden, of the Standard 
Oil Company; Warren D. Clark, of Williams, Dimond & Co.; W. F. 
Detert, mining; F. G. Drum, capitalist; C. E. Green, banker; M. H. 
Hecht, of Hecht Brothers & Co.; William G. Irwin, of William G. Irwin 
& Co.; D. O. Mills, capitalist; E. S. Pillsbury, attorney-at-law; N. D. 
Rideout, president; Henry T. Scott, capitalist; Claus Spreckels, capi- 
talist; Frederick W. Zeile, capitalist. 

Solid, Safe and Conservative. 

An institution with a growth in keeping with the substantial com- 
mercial advancement of the city and with a hold upon the confidence 
of the community in accord with the lines of business rectitude which it 
strictly follows from year to year, is the San Francisco National Bank. 

It was organized in 1897, with a capital stock of $500,000, which 
was increased to $1,000,000 in 1905 in order to meet the requirements 
of the growing business. 

In the year ending January 29, 1906, the deposits were increased 
from $2,881,766 to $5,842,813, a net gain of nearly fifty per cent. On 
the occasion of the increase in the capital stock, $125,000 was added 
to the surplus, raising that account to $225,000, to which may be added 
undivided profits amounting to $110,000, making the total capital and 
surplus of the bank $1,835,000. 

In 1905 the building formerly owned by the London and San Fran- 
cisco Bank was purchased, and will be occupied by the San Francisco 
National Bank as soon as it is vacated by the Bank of California, upon 
completion of its new building. 

The bank is dominated by an element of business and capital, which 
in itself is an absolute guarantee of financial integrity. No methods of 
an undue character are employed to secure business, and nothing of a 
speculative nature enters into the transactions of the bank. 

Following are the officers: James K. Wilson, president; William P. 
Johnson, vice-president; C. K. McIntosh, vice-president; F. W. Wolfe, 
cashier; C. L. Davis, assistant cashier. 

The directors are: William Pierce Johnson, president Willamette 
Pulp & Paper Co.; William J. Dutton, president Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Co.; George A. Pope, capitalist; C. S. Benedict, president Hast- 
6 
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ings Clothing Co.; George Aimer Newhall, of H. M. Newhall & Co.; 
W. H. Talbot, of Pope & Talbot, lumber dealers; H. D. Morton, presi- 
dent W. T. Garratt & Co.; C. K. McIntosh, vice-president; James K. 
Wilson, president. 

Union Trust Company of San Francisco. 

Union Trust Company of San Francisco was organized in February, 
1893, and started in business in April of same year, in temporary quar- 
ters. On January 1, 1895, the company moved into its own building 
on the corner of Market, Montgomery and Post streets. 

At that time the company had on deposit in its banking and trust 
department combined about one million dollars. Since January, 1895, 
on account of its great growth, the Union Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco has been twice compelled to increase the size of its office. The 
last time, in 1903, it purchased the land adjoining its building, and now 
occupies a ten-story brick-and-stone building on the corners of Market, 
Montgomery and Post streets, with a frontage on Montgomery street 
alone of one hundred and twelve (112) feet. The growth of the com- 
pany has been remarkably rapid. 

The present capitalization is $1,200,000 paid up, with a surplus of 
$800,000, all of which has been earned; the deposit line in its banking 
department alone is over eighteen million dollars. The deposits of the 
trust department, which are a very large amount, are kept entirely sep- 
arate from the banking business of the company. 

The president of the company, Mr. Isaias W. Heilman, is also presi- 
dent of the Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of San Francisco, of 
the Farmers and Merchants* National Bank of Los Angeles and of the 
United States National Bank of Los Angeles, as well as being the heav- 
iest stockholder in a number of other banks throughout the Pacific Coast. 

The remaining officers of the company are: I. W. Heilman, Jr., vice- 
president and manager; Robert Watt, vice-president; Charles J. Deer- 
ing, cashier; J. M. Israel, assistant cashier; H. % Van Luven, assistant 
cashier. 



The San Francisco Savings Union. 



The San Francisco Savings Union was incorporated in 1862, with a 
capital of $100,000, which was increased to $200,000 in 1871; to $400,- 
000 in 1876, and to $1,000,000 in 1888. It has accumulated a reserve 
fimd of $1,068,148, besides paying dividends to depositors, and has a 
line of deposits amounting to $34,263,852. The growth in deposits since 
1902 has been as follows: 



January 3, 1902 $30,026,451 

January 2. 1903 32,139,937 

January 2, 1904 33,232.907 

January 3, 1905 33,940,132 

January 2, 1906 34,263,852 



The officers are as follows: E. B. Pond, president; W. C. B. de- 

Fremery, vice-president; C. O. G. Miller, vice-president; Lovell WTiite, 
cashier and secretary; R. M. Welch, assistant cashier. 
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The directors are: E. B. Pond, W. C. B. deFremery, Robert Watt, 
Wakefield Baker, Jacob Barth, Fred H. Beaver, William A. Magee, 
John F. Merrill, C. O. G. Miller. 

The German Savings and Loan Society. 

The German Savings and Loan Society was organized in 1868, with 
a capital of $90,000, which was afterward increased to $1,000,000. 
Splendid management is shown in the statement that in the five years 
ending December 30, 1905, the deposits were increased from $29*589,864 
to $39,112,812, and the resources were advanced from $31,726,925 to 
$41,526,532. In the same period the reserve fund was increased from 
$995,000 to $1,250,000. 

The board of directors: F. Tillmann, Jr., president; Daniel Meyer, 
vice-president; Emil Rothe, second vice-president; Ign. Stein hart, I. N. 
Walter, N. Ohlandt, E. T. Kruse, J. W. Van Bergen, W. S. Goodfel- 
low. 

Officers: A. H. R. Schmidt, cashier; William Herrmann, assistant 

cashier; George Tourny, secretary; A. H. Muller, assistant secretary; 
W. S. Good fellow, general attorney. 

The Crocker National Bank op San Francisco. 



The Crocker-Woolworth National Bank of San Francisco will com- 
plete the twentieth year of its existence August 31, 1906, and under the 
renewed charter which will be issued at that date it will thereafter be 
known as the Crocker National Bank of San Francisco. Enlargement 
of quarters has recently been rendered necessary in order to meet the 
increase in business, the total volume of which reached $600,000,000 in 
1905. Six receiving tellers and three paying tellers are constantly kept 
busy. From January 11, 1905, to March 15, 1906, the deposits were 
increased from $9,490,281 to more than $18,000,000, a net gain of 100 
per cent, in fourteen months. In the same period $165,000 was added 
to the surplus and profit account, bringing that item up to $1,540,000, 
every dollar of which has been earned. The original capital of $1,000,- 
000 has never been changed. Not a dividend has been passed in the 
history of the bank. 

Officers: William H. Crocker, president; Charles E. Green, vice- 

president; James J. Fagan, vice-president; W. Gregg, Jr., cashier; C. 
F. Baker, assistant cashier. 

Board of directors: William H. Crocker, George Crocker, Charles 
T. Crocker, Frank G. Drum, James J. Fagan, Charles E. Green, W. 
Gregg, Jr., A. F. Morrison, E. B. Pond, Henry T. Scott, George W. 
Scott. 

Tiie Central Trust Company of California. 



The Central Trust Company of California was incorporated Jan- 
uary 29, 1903, and has made very substantial progress. Its last public 
report, under date of January 1, 1906, made the following showing: 



Capital paid in 

Surplus and profits 

Deposits 

Resources 



$1,600,000 
260. 8S5 
8,751,749 
5,512,669 



/ 
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The company is interested in a number of banks located in the in- 
terior of the state, has a good line of investments of a general charac- 
ter, and is in a prosperous condition. 

Officers: Frank J. Symmes, president; Charles Nelson, vice-presi- 

dent; A. O. Hale, vice-president; E. W. Runyon, vice-president; Henry 
Brunner, cashier; Otto Ottesen, assistant cashier; Fred F. Oner, assist- 
ant cashier; Frank S. Jacott, trust officer. 

Directors: Henry Brunner, E. A. Denicke, F. W. Dohrmann, W. A. 
Frederick, Mark L. Gerstle, A. O. Hale, Charles Webb Howard, John 
M. Keith, Charles F. Leege, Edward McCarthy, Gavin McNab, James 
Madison, Charles C. Moore, Charles Nelson, George C. Perkins, W. B. 
Reis, E. W. Runyon, Frank J. Symmes, G. H. Umbsen. 

The Bank of California. 

Oh the fifth of July, 1864, The Bank of California was organized, 
with Mr. D. O. Mills as president, and Mr. William C. Ralston as 
cashier. The location of the bank was at the corner of Washington and 
Battery streets, but in 1867 it was moved to its new building at San- 
some and California streets, where it remained until January 20, 1906, 
when the latter premises were vacated for the purpose of erecting a new 
structure of modern type. 

In February, 1905, the business of the London and San Francisco 
Bank (Ltd.), upon the Pacific Coast, was purchased, that bank in Lon- 
don going into liquidation, and The Bank of California acquiring in 
addition to the San Francisco business of the London and San Francisco 
Bank, Ltd., its three branches in Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, which 
have since been continued as branches of The Bank of California. 

The new building of The Bank of California now in course of con- 
struction, will cover an area of 87 V 2 feet frontage on California street 
by a depth of 124 feet on Sansome street to Halleck street, thus giving 
a frontage on three streets. The design of the building is classical 
Roman and is to be executed in structural steel, faced with white Cali- 
fornia granite, and will be of one story, seventy-five feet to the top of 
the balustrade, the entire area being covered by the banking-room with 
a ceiling fifty feet in height. Upon the roof of the building, and in- 
visible from the street, a few rooms will be constructed for the use of 
the directors, attorneys of the bank, etc. It is expected that the build- 
ing will be completed and ready for occupancy within two years. In 
addition to being one of the finest banking homes in the entire country 
it will be one of the city's handsomest architectural adornments. 

The growth of the bank for many years has been of the most sub- 
stantial and most permanent character, and its recent advancement has 
shown that it is keeping pace with the splendid development of the 
Pacific Coast country that is now under way. 

Following are the officers) Homer S. King, president; Charles R. 
Bishop, vice-president; Frank B. Anderson, vice-president; Irving F. 
Moulton, cashier; Sara H. Daniels, assistant cashier; William R. Pentz, 
assistant cashier; Arthur L. Black, assistant cashier; Allen M. Clay, 
secretary; James D. Ruggles, assistant secretary, and G. Howard 
Thompson, land officer. 
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The following capitalists and business men comprise the board of 
directors: James M. Allen, George E. Goodman, Frank B. Anderson, 

Edward W. Hopkins, William Babcock, Homer S. King, Charles R. 
Bishop, John E. Merrill, Antoine Borel, Jacob Stern, Warren D. Clark, 
Joseph S. Tobin. 

Northern Branches. — The northern branches of the bank are un- 
der the general management of Mr. William Mackintosh. The Portland 
branch is conducted by Mr. William MacRae, assisted by Mr. James T. 
Burtchaell; Tacoma by Mr. Samuel M. Jackson, assisted by Mr. E. J. 
Cooper; Seattle by Mr. Ernest C. Wagner, assisted by Mr. George T. 
S. White, while the agency at Virginia City, Nevada, is in charge of 
Mr. John W. Eckley. 

The Mutual Savings Bank of San Francisco. 

The Mutual Savings Bank of San Francisco was incorporated in 
1889, with an authorized capital of $1,000,000, $800,000 of which has 
been paid in. It has surplus and profit accounts aggregating $850,000, 
and resources reaching a total of $10,529*000. 

The progress of the bank has been very substantial, as the following 
comparative statement of deposits each year will show: 



January 1. 1891 $1,161,475 

January 1, 1898 2,844,678 

January 1, 1895 2,926,186 

January 1, 1899 8,242,598 

January 1, 1900 8,827,520 

January 1. 1901 4,592,412 

January 1, 1902 5,619,692 

January 1, 1908 6,968,896 

January 1, 1904 8,679,706 

January 1, 1906 9,679.507 

January 1, 1906 10,218,801 



Officers: James D. Phelan, president; S. G. Murphy, first vice- 

president; John A. Hooper, second vice-president; George A. Story, 
secretary and cashier; C. B. Hobson, assistant secretary and assistant 
cashier; Frank J. Sullivan, attorney. 

Directors: James D. Phelan, John A. Hooper, Frank J. Sullivan, 

James M. McDonald, S. G. Murphy, James Moffitt, Robert McElroy, 
Charles Holbrook, Rudolph Spreckels. 

The Humboldt* Savings Bank. 

The Humboldt Savings Bank was organized in 1869* with a capital 
of $100,000, which was increased in 1892 to $800,000. The following 
comparative statement of deposits marks the progress of the bank: 



January 1, 1908 $2,620,687.67 

January 1. 1904 8,182,292.21 

January 1, 1906 8,867,868.17 

January 1, 1906 4,766,092.87 

February 15, 1906 6,010,167.80 

April 4, 1906 5.270,766.00 



A marked evidence of prosperity and progress by the bank is the 
erection of a sky-scraper building which is begun on Market street, east 
of Fourth street. It will occupy a lot with a frontage of fifty feet and 
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a depth of 170 feet. The front of the building will be carried to a 
height of 240 feet, the floors above the first being devoted to offices. The 
entrance to the bank, which will occupy the entire first floor, will be in 
the centre, opening into a large inner vestibule, around which will be 
grouped the various departments of the bank. 

Following are the officers: G. H. Luchsinger, president; Winfield S. 
Keyes, vice-president; W. E. Palmer, cashier. 

Directors: William H. Crocker, W. S. Keyes, W. A. Frederick, 

George L. Payne, I. Kohn, G. X. Wendling, Alexander D. Keyes, Ru- 
dolph Herold, Jr., G. H. Luchsinger. 

Hibernia Savings and Loan Society. 

The Hibernia Savings and Loan Society was incorporated in 1859> 
and reincorporated in 1864. It has no capital stock, being operated on 
the mutual plan. According to its report of December 31, 1905, it has 
deposits of $61,176,757, a reserve fund of $3,459,630, and total assets 
of $64,635,757. 

The building owned and occupied by the society is one of the finest 
of its kind in the West. 

The president is James R. Kelley, and the secretary is Robert J. 
Tobin. 

The Security Savings Bank, 

The Security Savings Bank was incorporated March 2, 1871, with 
a capital of $300,000, one-half of which was paid in. The par value of 
the stock was $250. June 30, 1892, the stock was fully paid in by a 
distribution of the undivided profits to the amount of $150,000. July 1, 
1904, the capital stock was increased to $1,000,000, one-half paid in. 
Eight hundred shares were sold to stockholders at $325, yielding $260,- 
000, $60,000 of which was carried to the reserve fund, making it a total 
of $135,000 and undivided profits of $137,800. 

In May, 1905, a handsome new building was completed and occupied 
by the bank, on Montgomery near California street, the financial centre 
of the city. The building, a modern two-story structure of classic de- 
sign, affords the institution a convenient and appropriate home. Be- 
tween the date of occupancy and the 15th of March, 1906, the deposits 
were increased from 4,2 33,663 to $5,098,614, a net gain of $859,951 in 
ten months. 

The control of the Security Savings Bank is in the hands of men 
representing the most powerful financial and business interests of San 
Francisco, as will be seen by the following list of the board of directors: 
William Babcock, of Parrott & Co.; S. L. Abbot, Security Savings Bank; 
O. D. Baldwin, of O. D. Baldwin & Sons; Joseph D. Grant, of Mur- 
phy, Grant & Co.; E. J. McCutchen, of Page, McCutchen & Knight; 
L. F. Monteagle, capitalist; R. H. Pease, president Goodyear Rubber 
Co.; Warren D. Clark, of Williams, Dimond & Co.; James L. Flood, 
capitalist; J. A. Donohoe, president Donohoe-Kelly Banking Co.; John 
Parrott, capitalist; Jacob Stern, president Levi Strauss & Co. 

Following are the officers: William Babcock, president; S. L. Abbot, 
vice-president; Fred W. Ray, secretary; Sidney V. Smith, attorney. 
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Sure Foothold of a New Institution. 



A good example of substantial growth by a new institution is shown 
in the career of the Scandinavian-American Savings Bank, which trans- 
acts a general banking business as well as savings. It was incorporated 
December 14, 1904, with a paid-up capital of $300,000, and opened its 
doors in the Mills Building, January 3, 1905. The statement of the 
condition of the bank issued December 30, 1905, contained the follow- 
ing items of interest: 



Loans on collateral $638,421.56 

Loans on real estate 226,683.50 

Undivided profits 12,000.00 

Deposits 957,265.67 

Resources 1,269,265.67 



The control of the institution is in the hands of representative busi- 
ness men of the highest honor, and an executive staff of strength and 
ability. Capt. Charles Nelson, the president, is a n>an of large. influ- 
ence, and after fifty years of commercial business experience in San 
Francisco, stands at the head among the financiers of the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Lewis I. Cowgill, the organizer and vice-president, has been con- 
nected with San Francisco banking interests for the past fourteen years, 
and Mr. L. M. MacDonald, the cashier, is a thoroughly experienced 
banking man, having received his early training in one of the largest 
Canadian banks. 

Officers: Charles Nelson, president; Lewis I. Cowgill, vice-presi- 

dent; I,. M. MacDonald, cashier. 

Directors: Charles Nelson, Lewis I. Cowgill, J. C. Eschen, George 
H. Tyson, Martin Sanders, W. H. Little, Henry Wilson. 

Advisory board: Wallace Bradford, Jacob Jenson, E. W. Ferguson, 
A. T. Dunbar, F. C. Siebe, J. C. Everding and Mikal Olsen. S. C. 
Denson, attorney. 

California Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 



The California Safe Deposit and Trust Company was organized in 
1882, with a capital of $800,000. This amount was increased from time 
to time until the present capital of $2,000,000 was paid in, and in the 
meantime a surplus of $1,000,000 was created. 

Eight years ago, when the present management assumed charge of 
the company's affairs, it began a growth which has given it a volume 
of business commensurate with its capitalized strength, making it one 
of the prominent corporations of the Pacific Coast. In the six years 
dating from January 1, 1900, the deposits were increased 825 per cent., 
the growth being gradual and substantial throughout that period. The 
following comparative statement shows the growth in the last six years: 



January 1. 1900 
January 1, 1902 
January 1, 1905 
January 1, 1906 



$1,772,000 

3.306.000 

6.160.000 
7,412,278 



The California Safe Deposit and Trust Company is conducted under 
the management of J. Dalzell Brown, vice-president and manager. 
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backed by a strong board of directors, of which David F. Walker is the 
president. 

Recent improvements in the arrangement and equipment of the 
banking rooms of the company have been made at a cost of $85,000, giv- 
ing it one of the most attractive and convenient homes in the city. 

California’s First National Bank. 



The first bank organized in California under the National Banking 
Act was the First National Bank of San Francisco, which was established 
in 1870. It has a capital of $1,500,000, which added to surplus and 
profits of $1,585,728, gives it a capitalized strength of more than $8,- 
000,000. While the growth of the First National Bank has been along 
the safe lines of strict conservatism, it has yet made splendid progress 
and kept squarely abreast of the times in method and equipment. In 
the six years ending January 29, 1905, the following substantial ad- 
vancement was made: 



1900. 

Deposits $6,877,886 

Loans and discounts 6,034,692 

Surplus and undivided profits 1,086,064 

Resources 9,607,961 



1906. 

$11,078,271 

8,783,766 

1,636,728 

16,613,999 



The directory of the First National Bank is known as one of the 
strongest financial and commercial bodies on the Pacific Coast, and gives 
the institution an enviable prestige among business men of the best class. 
The following gentlemen comprise the board: J. Downey Harvey, John 

A. Hooper, Thomas Jennings, James Moffitt, S. G. Murphy, George C. 
Perkins, James D. Phelan, Rudolph Spreckels, J. W. Van Bergen. 

The officers: S. G. Murphy, president; James Moffitt, vice-president; 
James K. Lynch, vice-president; J. K. Moffitt, cashier; J. H. Skinner 
assistant cashier. 



The Germania National Bank. 

The Germania National Bank of San Francisco was incorporated in 
January, 1908, and has a paid-in capital of $800,000. It has sustained a 
good growth, its statement of January 29, 1906, showing deposits of 
$809,587, surplus and undivided profits of $20,705, and resources 
amounting to $1,280,242. The bank is well managed under the control 
of a board of directors representing some of the city’s best interests. 

Officers: W. A. Frederick, president; F. Kronenberg, vice-president; 
F. Kronenberg, Jr., cashier; R. F. Crist, assistant cashier. 

Directors: W. A. Frederick, F. Kronenberg, John G. Rapp, F. A, 

Kuhls, Fred Woerner, Walter M. Willett, Joseph Schweitzer, F. C. 
Siebe, Henry Brunner, Phillipp Zimmermann, O. A. Hale, R. F. Crist, 
E. Luenbcrger, H. Fred Suhr, Jr., Adolph Meyer. 

The Market Street Bank. 

The Market Street Bank was originally established as the Bank of 
Kingsburg in 1892, and in 1895 it was moved to San Francisco and the 
name changed to the Market Street Bank. 
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In April, 1908, all the stock was purchased by the present manage- 
ment and the bank was re-established under the latter name. The capital, 
originally $50,000, was increased in 1905 to $500,000, $100,000 of which 
was paid in. 

Since its reorganization in 1908 the bank has paid dividends to sav- 
ings depositors of 8^2 P er cent, per annum on ordinary and four per 
cent, on term deposits, and last year paid six per cent, on its capital 
stock. 

During the last year the deposits have increased 200 per cent., and 
now reach a total of nearly $600,000. 

The business of the safe deposit vaults is steadily growing, it having 
been necessary to order more boxes twice during the year just passed. 

The bank is conducted along progressive lines, and being conserva- 
tively managed and located in the most rapidly growing section of the 
city, faces a good future. It is equipped with facilities for promptly 
taking care of all kinds of business. 

The present officers are: A. F. Martel, president; E. C. Dudley, 

vice-president; W. S. Upham, vice-president; W. B. Nash, cashier; Oli- 
ver Ellsworth, attorney. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce has at the present time a capital 
of $10,000,000, with a surplus of $4,500,000. Its resources reach a 
total of $98,875,597. Its head office is in Toronto, Canada, and it has 
a chain of branches stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific on the 
Canadian side, numbering upwards of one hundred and twenty, besides 
agencies in New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
and Skagway. 

This bank opened for business May 15, 1867, and acquired its foot- 
hold on the Pacific Coast by means of its consolidation with the Bank 
of British Columbia, which was established in 1862, and had branches 
at the principal cities on the Coast from San Francisco north. This 
consolidation took place in 1901, and the progress of the bank since 
that time has been very marked, the principal growth taking place in the 
Northwest Provinces of Canada. The San Francisco branch has been 
steadily in operation since 1864, and has always done a good business, 
though by reason of its foreign affiliations it has not expanded in the 
same way as some of its local sisters, whose growth has kept pace with 
the growth of the city. The San Francisco branch is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. A. Kains, who is assisted by Mr. G. W. B. Heathcote. The 
character of the business transacted is such as to make the institution 
a decided convenience to the business world, the extensive foreign con- 
nections of the bank giving it an advantage which few can enjoy. 

The National Bank of the Pacific. 

Beginning business September 20, 1905, the National Bank of the 
Pacific at San Francisco has already taken a hold upon the commerce 
of the city and the state that presages a future in keeping with its sig- 
nificant title. Mr. Zoeth S. Eldredge, the organizer and president of 
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the bank, was for many years Bank Commissioner for California and 
national bank examiner, holding the latter office under Comptroller Eck- 
els and for fifteen months executing that officer's special work in different 
parts of the United States. This experience taught him that a successful 
bank must have, first, a substantial object for existence, and, secondly, 
a controlling body of unquestioned strength in the financial and com- 
mercial world. These were the guiding lines used by Mr. Eldredge in 
the organization of the National Bank of the Pacific, and a good future 
for it is within easy and reasonable prediction. 

June 1, 1906, the bank will be removed to the northwest corner of 
Montgomery and Calif oma streets, where it will be the centre of the 
city's financial district. On that date it will increase its capital from 
$800,000 to $500,000, giving it ample capitalized strength for the re- 
quirements of a large business. 

Following are the officers: Zoeth S. Eldredge, president; Walter J. 

Bartnett, vice-president; Allen Griffiths, vice-president; M. J. Hynes, 
cashier; Ralph S. Heaton, assistant cashier. 

The directors are: Arthur Holland, retired; John Lloyd, ex-president 
German Savings and Loan Society; E. F. Hutton, of E. F. Hutton & 
Co., bankers and brokers, New York and San Francisco; Walter J. 
Bartnett, vice-president and general counsel Western Pacific R. R.; 
Charles Webb Howard, president Spring Valley Water Works; James 
H. Swift, president Columbian Banking Company; O. H. Hale, of Hale 
Bros.; Charles W. Slack, ex-judge superior court; William P. Plummer, 
manager Drexler Estate; Allen Griffiths, vice-president, capitalist; Zoeth 
S. Eldredge, president, late Bank Commissioner and national bank ex- 
aminer for Pacific States and Territories. 

Metropolis Trust and Savings Bank. 

The Metropolis Trust and Savings Bank began business February 1, 
1906, with an authorized capital of $1,000,000, about one-third of which 
was paid in. From a statement issued April 2, 1906, it is seen that 
subscriptions had been made for $676,400 of its capital stock and that 
$528,681 had been paid in. The statement also showed a surplus of 
$66,680, undivided profits of $81,408, and a line of deposits amounting 
to $1,605,207. 

On the first of August of this year the bank will occupy quarters in 
the new Chronicle building, where it will have facilities and conveniences 
for the growing business with which it has so auspiciously begun. 

Officers and directors: A. A. Watkins, president; C. Grange, vice- 

president; John M. Keith, vice-president; A. D. Cutler, vice-president; 
F. R. Cook, cashier; C. B. Perkins, assistant cashier; George C. Board- 
man, James B. Stetson, E. A. Denicke, Charles E. Ladd, Gavin McNab, 
Charles Hagmaier. 

The International Banking Corporation. 

This is one of the most serviceable and convenient banking institu- 
tions in San Francisco doing a general banking business, the headquar- 
ters of which is in New York, having fifteen branches in foreign coun- 
tries and agencies in as many more. The corporation is the fiscal agent 
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for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic 
of Panama. It is also the designated depository for the funds of the 
Government in the Philippine Islands and Panama, and has correspond- 
ents in all parts of the world. The extensive foreign connections of the 
corporation make it indeed serviceable to the banking fraternity, and 
give it an excellent prestige in all forms of banking. 

The last statement showed that the corporation had a capital of 
$3,250,000, a surplus of $3,332,200, and resources amounting to $52,- 
472,426. Mr. William H. High is the capable manager of the San 
Francisco branch. 

Western National Bank. 

Commencing business January 28, 1901, the close of the first year 
of the Western National Bank found it with $509*384 in deposits; the 
second year with $1,052,205; the third year with $1,819*560; the fourth 
year with $2,157*078, and the fifth year with $3,208,199. 

February 27* 1905, the bank moved to its new quarters at Powell and 
Market streets. On October 18, 1905, the board of directors voted to in- 
crease the capital of the institution from $500,000 to $1,000,000. On 
March 15, 1906, the Western National had deposits amounting to $5*- 
115,858.78 and undivided profit account of $151,788.08. 

The executive officers are all actively engaged in the bank, and are 
thoroughly trained in the practical features of the business. The officers 
are as follows: William C. Murdoch, president; F. L. Holland, vice- 
president; William C. Murdoch, Jr., cashier; R. M. Gardiner, assistant 
cashier. 

Board of directors: B. C. Brown, Charles E. Hansen, F. L. Hol- 

land, James Irvine, William C. Murdoch, James K. Prior, Jr., W. A 
Schrock, John H. Speck, William T. Wallace. 

An Important Merger. 

Arrangements have been perfected for the consolidation of the Sav- 
ings and Loan Society, one of the oldest institutions in the city, with 
one of the newest savings banks, the Mechanics Savings Bank. The 
Savings and Loan Society, whose title will be preserved in the merger, 
has a paid-in capital of $750,000, a reserve fund of $175,000, deposits 
of $7*554,461, and resources of $8,620,599. The Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank has a capital of $250,000, deposits of $709*456* and resources of 

Other Banks. 

Citizens’ National Bank — Capital, $200,000; resources, $678,425. 

United States National Bank — Capital, $200,000; resources, $794,- 
315. 

Columbus Loan and Savings Society — Capital, $150,000; resources* 
$2,482,979. 

French Savings Bank — Capital* $600*000; resources, $4*421*596. 

Bank of British North America — Capital, $4,866*500; resources San 
Francisco branch* $2,298,655. 

Bank of Italy — Capital, $500,000; resources, $725,555. 
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Bank of South San 'Francisco — Capital, $50,000; resources, $67,279. 

Citizens’ State Bank — Capital paid in, $23,000. 

City and County Bank — Capital $250,000; resources, $1,189,673. 

French- American Bank — Capital, $1,000,000; resources, $2,489,331. 

Golden State Bank — Capital, $100,000; resources, $189,047. 

Italian- American Bank — Capital, $750,000; resources, $3,060,044. 

London, Paris and American Bank (Ltd.) — Capital, $5,000,000; 
resources San Francisco branch, $7,711,000. 

Mission Bank — Capital, $200,000; resources, $909,570. 

Russo-Chinese Bank — Capital, $15,000,000; resources San Francisco 
branch, $892,626. 

Seaboard Bank — Capital, $125,000; resources, $399,652. 

Swiss- American Bank — Capital, $1,000,000; resources San Francisco 
branch, $2,747,772. 

United Bank and Trust Company — Capital, $158,000; resources, 
$224,741. 

Yokohama Specie Bank (Limited) — Capital, 24,000,000 yen; re- 
sources San Francisco branch, $842,767. 



SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BANK CLERKS. 

T HE San Francisco Chapter of the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks was organized in 1902. Its membership has steadily grown 
until today there are three hundred bank men enrolled. The 
chapter has permanent headquarters in the Mechanics* Library, where 
there are current financial publications and the text and reference books 
required for the standard examinations inaugurated by the American 
Bankers’ Association. The rooms are attractively fitted up with weath- 
ered-oak furniture, and pictures of conventions and prominent bank men. 
Adjoining the headquarters is a large lecture-hall which has the appear- 
ance of being a school-room. All the appurtenances are there; blackboard, 
teachers’ desk, etc. It is here that the chapter has been giving, during 
the past term, its two courses of lectures. From the subject-matter of 
these lectures it is plain to see that the young men in the banks of San 
Francisco are firm in their belief that the mantle of responsibility will 
fall on the shoulders of those who are prepared for it. Under the Uni- 
versity extension system six lectures were delivered by Professor A. C. 
Miller, University of California, with the general title of “American 
Financial Policy in Its Historical Relations.’’ The titles of the lectures 
were: 1. “Foundation of a National System of Finance under Hamil- 
ton;’’ 2. “Changes of System under Gallatin and the Financing of 
the War of 1812;” 3. “Jackson's Struggle against the Bank of the 
United States;” 4. “Establishment of the Independent Treasury System;’’ 
5. “Suspension of 1861 and Resort to the Legal-Tender Expedient;” 
6. “Restoration of Credit and Resumption of Specie Payments.” 

Professor Robert W. Harrison, Hastings College of Law, University 
of California, delivered a series of six lectures under the general title 
of “Practical and Technical Banking.” The subjects were: 1. “Bills 
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of Lading ;” 2. “Endorsements ;” 3. “Rights of Depositors ;” 4. 

“Forms of Negotiable Instruments;” 5. “Partnership and Corporation 
Paper;” 6. “California Corporation Law as Applied to Banks and 
Bankers.” 

Add to these lectures the papers read and the talks delivered, and 
you will find that the San Francisco bank men have had a profitable 
term. 

The miscellaneous work was as follows: “Bank Publicity,” Rollin 

C. Ayres, vice-president Pacific Coast Advertising Men's Association; 
“Chapter Advantages,” A. H. R. Schmidt, cashier German Savings and 
Loan Society; “Educational Plans for the Chapter,” Col. F. E. Beck, 
assistant cashier Anglo-Californian Bank, Ltd.; “Present-Day Oppor- 
tunities,” Professor A. C. Miller, University of California; “Work of 
the Institute,” Frank C. Mortimer, The Bank of California. 

That is the record of the chapter work from August, 1905, to March, 
1906, when the annual meeting was held. 

In January, at the adding-machine contest, the world's record for 
fast time in operating the machine was established by Mr. R. A. Newell 
of the First National Bank, who listed 150 checks, most of which were 
large amounts, in the remarkably short time of three minutes and fifteen 
seconds. 

In January, 1905, the chapter entered into an arrangement with the 
Mechanics' Institute, whereby membership in the San Francisco chapter 
includes membership in the Mechanics' Library. A recent amalgamation 
has increased the number of volumes in the library to 200,000. The ser- 
vices of trained librarians are at the disposal of chapter members seeking 
information, and extensive purchases have recently been made of books 
on financial subjects. 

The annual conventions of the chapters of the institute have been 
held thousands of miles away, but San Francisco chapter has sent three 
delegates to every one of them, and hopes to continue to do so. William 
A. Day, J. W. McDermott and H. T. Maginnity went to Cleveland in 
1903; R. Norris, Horace G. White, Jr., and Frank C. Mortimer were 
sent to St. Louis in 1904, and George L. Woolrich, James E. Degan and 
Frank J. Jones went to Minneapolis in 1905. There have been no pro- 
motions to official positions in San Francisco except from the ranks of 
the American Institute of Bank Clerks, with possibly one or two excep- 
tions. The chapter holds with Oliver Wendell Holmes, that it is “not 
so much where we stand as in what direction we are moving.” 

The first president of the chapter is down in Panama, and is the 
manager of the International Banking Corporation at that place. The 
second president is the cashier of a San Francisco bank. An ex-vice- 
president of the chapter has just completed the amalgamation of two of 
the large savings banks and is to be the cashier and manager of the new 
concern. 

The work that has been going on in San Francisco is showing good 
results and through the American Institute of Bank Clerks the bank men 
are being encouraged to perfect themselves in their chosen profession. 

The advisory board, under whose supervision the chapter is con- 
ducted, is composed of J. Dalzell Brown, vice-president California Safe 
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Deposit and Trust Company; James K. Lynch, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco; F. L. Lipman, cashier Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank; Irving F. Moulton, cashier The Bank of Cali- 
fornia; F. E. Beck, assistant cashier Anglo-Californian Bank, Ltd. 
The officers of the chapter are: President, Frank C. Mortimer, The 

Bank of California; vice-president, Horace G. White, Jr., San Francisco 
National Bank; secretary, Henry L. Clapp, The Bank of California; 
treasurer, Frank L. Moss, London, Paris and American Bank, Ltd. 



SAVINGS BANK SECTION, AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

T HE Executive Committee of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers* Association met May 1, at 31 Nassau street. 
New York city. The following members were present: Lucius 
Teter, Chairman, cashier Chicago Savings Bank, Chicago; Hon. Myron 
T. Herrick, Society for Savings, Cleveland; Edward E. Duff, vice-presi- 
dent People’s Savings Bank, Pittsburg; Chas. E. Sprague, president 
Union Dime Savings Institution, New York; C. Byron Latimer, secre- 
tary Irving Savings Institution, New York; P. Le Roy Harwood, treas- 
urer Mariners* Savings Bank, New London, Conn.; E. Quincy Smith, 
vice-president Union Savings Bank, Washington, D. C.; Chas. E. Mills, 
cashier People’s Trust & Savings Bank, Clinton, Iowa; John F. Flack, 
president City Savings Bank, Omaha; J. H. Johnson, cashier Peninsular 
Savings Bank, Detroit; A. C. Tuttle, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn.; and Wm. Hanhart, secretary. 

Among the many questions that came up for discussion, was the 
matter of monthly statistics, and the proposed change in the constitution, 
altering the titles of the officers and permitting the election of vice- 
presidents in all states having ten or more Savings Banks. 

This section is growing very fast, the membership having increased 
from 734 at the date of the last convention in Washington, D. C., in 
October, 1905, to 972 at the present time, showing an increase of 238 
members in six months. 

A GOOD WORD FOR THE BANKERS. 

A T the recent convention of the New Jersey Bankers’ Association, 
Governor E. C. Stokes had the following to say about the bank- 
ers: 

“When I read the newspapers and magazines and learn of the gen- 
eral weakness and duplicity of mankind in general, I turn to the bank- 
ing fraternity, the agents of merchants and manufacturers and profes- 
sional men and day laborers, and think how the money of all classes 
passes through the banker’s hands, how true he is to his trust, how care- 
fully he accounts for every penny put into his keeping. This busy 
nation pours its treasures into the banker’s hands in perfect confidence 
and credit, a confidence and credit justified by long trial and experience, 
and thus I am glad that honesty and virtue still abide, and that the 
banking fraternity is a splendid refutation of the doubt and mistrust 
of the pessimist.’’ 
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METHOD OF KEEPING THE INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS. 

BY E. a. BANCKER, JR., 

AUDITOR LOWRY NATIONAL BANK. ATLANTA. GA. 

T HE following is a method of keeping the individual accounts of a 
bank. The ledger used is loose-leaf, about 11x15 inches, and 
one current ledger binder will hold from 400 to 800 leaves. 

We will assume that a bank has 1000 accounts. The bookkeeper, 
whom we will call “A,” has two ledgers — one for A to K accounts and 
the other for L to Z accounts. The ledger pages are ruled as follows: 
A column for (1) date; (2) checks in detail; (8) total checks; (4) de- 
posits; (5) balance. It is usual to have several columns for checks in 
detail, but the principle is the same. The assistant bookkeeper, whom 
we will call “B,” has two books that correspond to “A’s,” with the ex- 
ception that each leaf is perforated so it can be torn out at the end of 
the month and serve as a statement. The balance column on the state- 
ment book is also perforated and torn off at the end of the month and 
sent to the credit department, where it is filed away as a record of the 
average balance of the depositor. The accounts on A’s and B’s books 
are kept in absolutely alphabetical order, which can only be done with 
a loose-leaf book. There are in addition two transfer binders, to which 
the sheets from the ledger are transferred when filled up. The method 
of procedure is as follows: 

When the checks come to the bookkeeper from the various depart- 
ments of the bank, he will take the first half, sort and charge them on 
his book. At the same time “B” is doing the same thing with the second 
half on his own statement book. When this is finished they swap checks, 
and now the reason for having two ledgers and two statement books is 
apparent. The same method is followed throughout the day, conse- 
quently both A and B are through at the same time. They then run rap- 
idly through their respective books and extend the balances in the balance 
column of such accounts as have changed, putting down on a sheet of 
paper the previous and resultant balances. The assistant then calls his 
resultant balances to A, who checks them on his sheet. The difference 
between the sum of the previous and resultant balances agrees with the 
difference between the checks and deposits charged to the bookkeeper. 
Thus, there is an absolute check daily on an account. Should A charge 
a check to the wrong account, the resultant balance on his sheet would 
not agree with B’s. Should a check for $200.00 be charged by both 
A and B as $800, the difference in the 'sum of the previous and resultant 
balances would disagree with the difference between the checks and de- 
posits charged against them on the teller’s books. 

At the end of the month, at the close of the day’s work, the State- 
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ment sheets are tom out of the assistant's book, balance drawn down in 
red ink, statement and checks enclosed in an envelope ready for delivery 
next morning. The pass-books, both sides of which are used, are simply 
receipts to the depositor and are not balanced . When the statement is 
handed out, a receipt is taken on which is printed the notice that if the 
statement is not reported on in ten days it will be assumed to be correct. 
Every check is taken out of the files every month, and every account 
balanced monthly. 




Form or Individual Ledger. 



This is the only system known to the writer that at approximately 
the same cost, but probably less, gives such good results. It makes an 
audit possible and reduces the chance of making errors to a minimum. 
In the transfer binder all of an account can be kept together for years 
back, which is a very desirable feature. 

Once a week, or oftener, every balance is added on the adding 
machine and the sum compared with the “individual deposit account" on 
the general ledger. To render this easier, the reverse side of the indi- 
vidual ledger leaf is ruled upside down; so that when the face of the 
sheet is filled, it can be taken out and turned over. In this way the book- 
keeper always works on the right side of his book and in using the add- 
ing-machine this is a great help. 
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PUBUCITY WORK OF A WASHINGTON TRUST COMPANY. 

T HE American Security and Trust Company of Washington is the 
largest financial institution in the South, and its banking building 
on the northwest corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth 
Street, opposite the United States Treasury, is considered one of the 
finest bank buildings in the country. 




C. A. a&pinwall. 

Advertising Manager, American Security & Trust Co. 



About two years ago, having determined to make a test of systematic 
advertising, a definite sum was appropriated for this purpose, somewhat 
less than the previous year’s expenditure on haphazard advertising, and 
the work was placed in charge of Mr. C. A. Aspinwall. 

7 
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The first movement made was to limit the expenditures to a few 
mediums, decided on after careful investigation. These consisted prin- 
cipally of the daily papers and the street cars. In the papers a small 
space was used every day in the week, except Sunday, and the adver- 
tisement was changed each day. The space selected was not in the 
financial column, but in chosen locations elsewhere in the papers. The 
street car cards were changed monthly. 

The use of street car cards and newspaper space outside the financial 
columns were innovations in Washington and were perhaps the more 
noticed because of the standing and conservative reputation of the com- 
pany. It was freely predicted by some that advertising of this character 
would alienate some of the bank’s conservative customers, but the pre- 
diction has so far failed of fulfilment and furthermore both innovations 
have been faithfully imitated by several banks and trust companies in 
Washington. 

Along with this publicity work direct advertising was carried on by 
means of attractive pamphlets and personal letters, results from which 
have been carefully tabulated. 

The advertising has never been spectacular or remarkable for its 
extent; the aim, on the contrary, has been for quietness and dignity, 
but it has been persistent and systematic. 

It was realized at the beginning that the American Security and Trust 
Company had a certain well-established character and that this character 
must be if possible reflected in its advertising, the theory of the adver- 
tising manager being that no matter how clever or noticeable the ad- 
vertising might be it would in the end be of little value if it departed 
from the general tone of the company’s policy and performance. 

As to results, after one year of systematic advertising, deposits had 
increased $1,261,556, or 80 per cent., and foreign exchange had nearly 
doubled. The safe deposit rentals were near the maximum when the ad- 
vertising was started, so little attention was paid to this subject. 

Fiduciary business in the nature of the case cannot be traced directly 
to advertising, but there is little doubt that advertising of the proper sort 
does influence this class of business also. 

The gains during the second year have so far been even more remark- 
able, but advertising can reasonably claim but the minor share in this, 
as the occupation of the new building in December, 1905, has undoubt- 
edly been the main cause of this increase. 



THE BANKING PUBLICITY BULLETIN. 

S OME months ago the Banking Publicity Association of the United 
States was organized by the advertising managers of leading 
banks and trust companies throughout the country, the object be- 
ing “whereby through the interchange of ideas, information and methods 
of publicity, the public may be systematically educated and informed 
of the benefits and advantages offered by the various classes of financial 
institutions.” 
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The first number of the Banking Publicity Bulletin, the organ of the 
association, has just been issued under the editorship of Frederick Phil- 
lips, the association’s secretary. It is a four-page sheet of generous size 
and good typographical appearance and is largely taken up with short 
descriptions of the advertising literature of leading banking institutions. 
Mr. Phillips also contributes a valuable article on “Banking and Fidu- 
ciary Publicity.” The Bulletin will serve as a valuable means of com- 




Frederick Phillips, 

Secretary Banking Publicity Association. 

immieation between the association and its members, who may also obtain 
from the secretary at any time specimens of any desired class of banking 
literature, and intelligent criticism of their own work. 

The association promises to become a valuable adjunct to modem 
banking methods and the Bulletin will play an important part in its 
work. Harold A. Davidson of the Home Trust Co., New York, is the 
president, and Frederick Phillips of the Lincoln Trust Co., New York, 
secretary, of the association. 



The National Bank of Brunswick, Ga., uses a convenient memoran- 
dum book as a means of soliciting new business. 
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THE ADVERTISING OF THE TRUST CO. OF AMERICA. 

W E reproduce herewith a group of advertisements of the Trust 
Company of America, of New York, which have attracted con- 
siderable attention. These advertisements appear three times a 
week in two-inch single-column spaces in three morning and one evening 
papers in New York, “island” positions being used entirely, on news 
pages, surrounded by reading matter. The wording is changed in each 
issue and is educational in its character, the design being to inculcate in 
the public mind the various functions of the modern trust company in 
general and of the Trust Company of America in particular. 




This is one of the best series of trust company advertisements that 
have appeared and the results are understood to have been so far very 
satisfactory. The announcements are prepared under the supervision 
of Mr. Frank L. Hilton, assistant secretary of the Company. 

The Trust Company of America is one of New York’s big institutions, 
with assets of $66,000,000, deposits of $54,000,000, and capital and 
surplus of $12,200,000. It was formed by a merger of the City Trust 
Company, the North American Trust Company and the Trust Company 
of America. A fine new banking house is now under construction at 37, 
39 and 41 Wall street. 
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ADVERTISING ITS FIELD FOR COLLECTIONS. 




S HOURS MOM RICHMOND. 

GOLDSBORO IS YOUR NATURAL CLEARING POINT 
DlLBANK or WAYNC WILL HANOlt TOUR ITJMS ON AgOVC POlNTy PROMPTLY 

“i” 



The Bank of Wayne, 
Goldsboro, N. C., uses an ef- 
fective little map of the ter- 
ritory surrounding its home 
town, for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to its field in 
the collection of items for- 
warded from other banks. 
We reproduce the sketch 
herewith. 



NEW ENGLAND TRUST 
COMPANY. 

The New England Trust 
Company has recently issued 
a pamphlet descriptive of its 
new building on the corner 
of Devonshire and Milk 
streets, Boston, a copy of 
which has been forwarded to 
us by Mr. Francis R. Jewett, 
trust officer. The new build- 
ing, which is designed for 
the exclusive use of the com- 
pany, will be a costly and 
beautiful structure, with am- 
ple accommodations for the 
company's large business. 



STATE BANKERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 



Arkansas Bankers’ Association. 

T HE sixteenth annual convention of the Arkansas Bankers' Associa- 
tion was held at Little Rock, April 19 and 20, E. K. Smith, 
cashier of the State National Bank, Texarkana, presiding. After 
discussing the need of a new state banking law and other questions of 
practical importance to the bankers of the state, these officers were 
chosen : 

President — I. J. Stacey of Augusta. 

First Vice-President — S. W. Reyburn, of Little Rock. 

Second Vice-President — R. O. Herbert, of Greenwood. 

Third Vice-President — Greenfield Quarles, of Helena. 

Fourth Vice-President — Joe Nichol, of Pine Bluff. 
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Fifth Vice-President — A. N. Falls, of Danville. 

Sixth Vice-President — B. C. Powell, of Camden. 

Seventh Vice-President — J. M. Hawks, of Corning. 

Secretary — C. T. Walker, of Little Rock. 

Treasurer — W. A. Steele, of Van Buren. 

Member of Executive Council — George W. Rogers, of Little Rock. 
Delegates to American Bankers’ Association— George T. Sparks, of 
Fort Smith; E. K. Smith, of Texarkana; W. Y. Foster, of Hope; Charles 
McKee, of Little Rock, and T. C. McRae, of Prescott. Alternates — H. 
Thane, of Arkansas City; J. Q. Wolf, of Batesville; A. D. Reynolds, 
of Ozark; Eli J. Meisner, of Paragould, and R. L. Hyatt, of Monticello. 



New Jersey State Bankers' Association. 

Atlantic City entertained the convention of the New Jersey State 
Bankers’ Association, which met on April 27 and 28. 

Carlton Godfrey, of Atlantic City, was elected president, and the 
other officers chosen were: Vice-President, Henry G. Parker, cashier 

of the National Bank of New Jersey, New Brunswick; treasurer, H. H. 
Pond, of the Vineland National Bank; secretary, William J. Field, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City. 

Executive Committee, Dr. John D. McGill, president of the Hudson 
County National Bank, Jersey City; Hugh H. Hammell, of Trenton; 
Edward L. Howe, of the Princeton Bank, re-elected for three years; A. 
C. Wood, president of the Camden Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
and Adrian Lyon, president of the Perth Amboy Savings Bank. 

At the anuual banquet of the association, Governor Stokes, United 
States Senator John F. Dryden, Secretary of War William H. Taft, and 
Secretary of the Navy Charles J. Bonaparte, were the leading speakers. 



Louisiana Bankers' Association. 

The bankers of Louisiana held their annual convention at Lake 
Charles, April 18 and 19, S. McC. Lawrason presiding. Bank examina- 
tion, and methods of state taxation were among the topics discussed. 
Following are the new officers: 

President, H. E. Drew, Lake Charles; vice-president, Charles Jan- 
vier, New Orleans; secretary, L. O. Broussard, Abbeville; treasurer, P. 
L. Girault, New Orleans; district vice-presidents, First Congressional 
District, G. Ad Blaffer; Second, E. H. Keep; Third, Robert Martin; 
Fourth, R. H. Miller; Fifth, W. H. Grafton; Sixth, Dr. E. L. Erwin; 
Seventh, W. E. Ellis. 

Executive Council — G. W. Bolton, Alexandria; John Edgcombe, New 
Orleans; C. H. Culberson, New Orleans; R. N. Sims, Donaldsonville ; 
D. M. Reymond, Baton Rouge; L. E. North, Lake Charles; E. Bernstein, 
Shreveport. 

Committee on Legislation — E. T. Merrick, New Orleans; W. J. 
Knox, Baton Rouge; L. H. Dinkins, New Orleans; Thomas C. Barrett, 
Shreveport. 
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Delegates to American Bankers' Convention — Peter Youree, Shreve- 
port; Sol Wexler, New Orleans; P. L. Rennerding, New Ibp*i 
nates, Dr. W. B. Haas, Dr. C. B. Webb, L. Garnicheaux. or tHi 

UNIVERSITY 

Massachusetts Bankers' Convention. V ° F 

The members of the Massachusetts Bankers' Association are looking 
forward with considerable pleasure to the coming convention which is 
to be held in Boston on June 20 and 21. The members have received a 
circular which gives an outline of the program which will be followed at 
the convention. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Somerset. The even- 
ing of June 20 will be given over to the reception and addresses which 
will be delivered by some prominent speakers who are to be present. The 
morning of the second day will be devoted to the business meeting, re- 
ports of committees and election of officers. In all probability the ladies 
will be given some trip of interest near enough to Boston so that they can 
icturn in time to meet the gentlemen and spend the balance of the day 
in the enjoyment of the annual outing of the Association. 

It is expected that the members of the Association will very generally 
attend the convention, and already considerable interest is being expressed 
with regard to the speakers who will be the guests of the Association. 

At this time the list of speakers is not available, but it is expected that the 
executive committee will make an announcement regarding this feature at 
an early date. 



Coming Conventions of Bankers. 

American Bankers* Association, St. Louis, Mo. (date to be fixed.). 
American Institute of Bank Clerks, New York City, September 6, 
7 and 8. 

Connecticut, Meriden, June 11 or 12. 

Florida, Atlanta, Ga., June 11 and 12. 

Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., June 11 and 12. 

Illinois, Springfield. ( 

Iowa, Cedar Rapids, June 13 and 14. 

Kansas, Wichita, May 22, 23 and 24. 

Maryland, Ocean City, June 19, 20 and 21. 

Minnesota, Lake Minnetonka, June 20 and 21. 

Missouri, Excelsior Springs, May 16 and 17. 

New York, Bluff Point, July 5 and 6. 

North Carolina, Lake Toxaway, June 19, 20 and 21. 

North Dakota, Fargo, July 17. 

Oklahoma-1 ndian Territory, Oklahoma City, May 21 and 22. 

South Dakota, Aberdeen, May 23 and 24. 

Tennessee, Lookout Mountain, June 6 and 7. 

Virginia, Old Point, June 14, 15 and 16 . 

Washington, Tacoma, June 21, 22 and 23. 

West Virginia, Elkins, June 19 and 20. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, July or August. ( 
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BANKING COMMISSIONER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



B Y a law recently passed by the Massachusetts Legislature, the super- 
vising authority of the banks of that state, other than national, is 
taken from a board of bank commissioners composed of three mem- 
bers and placed in the hands of a single commissioner. On March 28 
Governor Guild nominated Pierre Jay, at that time vice-president of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, to be Savings Bank Commissioner, 
and the nomination was unanimously confirmed by the Council. 




Fierre Jay. 

Mr. Jay was bom at Warwick, N. Y., thirty-six years ago. He was 
graduated from Yale University in 1892. For some years prior to 1903 
he was in charge of the bond and investment department of the firm of 
Pool & Flagg, New York, but in the year named he went to Boston to 
become vice-president of the Old Colony Trust Co., which position he 
held until his appointment as Savings Bank Commissioner. 

Mr. Jay is a member of the Massachusetts Bankers* Association, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association, president and director of the Helena 
Water Works, and a director of several other corporations. 
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NEW YORK’S NIGHT AND DAY BANK. 

T HE latest innovation in New York banking circles is the Night and 
Day Bank, which was opened under most favorable auspices April 
30th in the handsome new building at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
fourth street. The bank will be open for business twenty-four hours a 




Oakleigh Thorne. 

Copyright, 1903, by Pirie Mao Donald, Photg’r of Men, New York. 

day except Sundays, and is the first of its kind in the world. The bank 
has a capital of $200,000 and surplus and reserve of $300,000. 

The officers are: Oakleigh Thorne, president; J. W. Harriman, vice- 
president; G. M. Wynkoop, vice-president and executive officer; Harri- 
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G. M. Wynkoop. 



son K. Bird, cashier and secretary; William G. Hoffman, assistant cash- 
ier; G. L. Wilmerding, night manager. 

A feature of the Night and Day Bank will be a system of visitors' 
New York money orders, to be issued by correspondent banks throughout 
the country, which will be payable at the bank in New York at any time 
without personal identification. 



REDMOND & CO.’S NEW BUILDING. 

R EDMOND & CO., the well-known bankers, formally opened their 
new offices at 81 and 83 Pine street on Tuesday, May 1st, by a 
reception that was largely attended by many prominent people 
of the city and from out of town, and which kept the members of the 
firm busy throughout the afternoon receiving the congratulations of 
their friends. The affair was made brilliant by the presence of a number 
of ladies, and the rooms were adorned by masses of flowers, many of the 
neighboring banking houses sending floral tributes. 

The new building of Redmond & Co. stands two doors east of the 
Sub-Treasury, and just across the street from Kean, Van Cortlandt & 
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Rrproduc noN of Redmond & Co.’s Removal Announcement. 
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Co. and Speyer & Co. It is a handsome, broad, comparatively low 
structure, giving in every line a sense of strength and solidity, and 
characterized by dignity and rich simplicity. The front is of white 
marble, with finishings of bronze about the central windows and en- 
trance doors on either side. Four monolith columns of Dover marble 
stand before the windows and support the second floor. There is but 
little carved work on the facade and that of the most dignified order. 
The entrances are of pure white marble, and the interior is finished in 
Breche Violette (Italian) marble and bronze, with oak in the general 
banking offices and mahogany paneling in the private offices and custom- 
ers’ rooms. 

The edifice, about 50 by 100 feet in ground dimensions, has but four 
stories, and is in many respects unique. The banking room is especially 
large ^and lofty, and the building contains every modern improvement 
for facilitating business and for the comfort and convenience of occu- 
pants and patrons. Taken altogether, the Redmond Building is one of 
the most perfectly equipped of the banking buildings in the city, and 
one in every way representative of its owners. Messrs. Redmond & Co. 
occupy the street floor and the mezzanine; the second floor is occupied 
by the Bank of Montreal. 

The removal of this prominent banking firm, for so many years 
at 41 Wall street, to their own beautiful new building in Pine street, is 
an event of notable interest in banking circles, as it is yet another 
indication of the movement among the larger and better class of bond 
and solid investment houses to move to the block above Wall street 
and establish there a select neighborhood of their own. This has been 
exemplified lately by the moving to Pine street of several large houses 
such as Speyer & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the accession of Red- 
mond & Co. will make a strong addition to the group. 

The firm was organized in 1889 as Redmond, Kerr & Co., and was 
reorganized as Redmond & Co. two years ago, the present partners being 
Henry S. Redmond, F. Q. Brown, Otto- J. Thomen, James C. Bishop and 
William Redmond Cross. This is the first move the firm has made in 
over fifteen years. 



TEXAS STATE BANKS. 

T HE operation of the new state banking law of Texas is thus de- 
scribed in a recent despatch to the “New York Sun.” 

“The new state bank law which was passed by the Legislature 
at its last regular session has been in effect for several months, and 
there were on April 2 sixtv-five state banks and fourteen trust companies 
doing business under its provisions. The reports which these institutions 
have made to the State Bank Commissioner show that the total resources 
of the chartered banks on April 2 were $4,032,388.97. The total re- 
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sources of the fourteen chartered trust companies on the date named 
were $6,213,054. * * * Included in the total liabilities of the 

sixty-five banks are individual deposits of $2,380,925.86 and capital 
stock amounting to $1,371,000. The total capital stock of the fourteen 
chartered trust companies is $1,910,000, and individual deposits, $2,- 
110,379* 

The establishment of these state banks and trust companies seems 
to have in no way affected the business of the existing national banks 
of the st^te. The new institutions fill a niche in the financial affairs 
of the state which was apparently unoccupied before. Under the law 
their capital stock may be as low as $10,000. These smaller banks are 
located in little towns which have been heretofore without banking facili- 
ties/' 




Frank C. Mortimer, 
President S.tn Francisco Bank Clerks. 
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NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD RAIL- 
ROAD. 

T HERE are no investment securities which have in the past proved 
safer than the stocks of the great railroad corporations which have 
been conservatively managed and have been operated throughout 
a territory where the business interests were sufficient in magnitude and 
importance to give to the railway a patronage enabling the company to 
do business at a profit. There is to-day no railway which operates 
throughout a territory from which more can be expected in the way of 
freight and passenger traffic than the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, and there is no company which at the present time has a more able 
management. 

While the more speculative railroad stocks have enjoyed a very 
material advance in price during the past twelve months, there seems to 
have been an apparent disregard of New Haven stock and the fact that 
it to-day represents greater intrinsic value and earning power than at 
any other period in its long and prosperous career. 

President Charles S. Mellen, now personally in charge of the opera- 
tion of the road, is looked upon by many as the premier operating man in 
the railroad world. During his brief connection with the property he 
has certainly given evidence of shrewdness and aggressiveness, linked 
with conservatism. He is determined to make the New Haven system 
the finest piece of railroad property in this country, and it is believed 
that there are latent possibilities in connection with this road’s strategic 
position that will successfully call forth the best of Mr. Mellen ’s operat- 
ing abilities. Within the next five years it is expected that the results 
to stockholders in the New Haven road will prove a very pleasing revela- 
tion. 

New England railroad securities have for years justly ranked as the 
highest grade railroad investments to be had anywhere. There is no 
attempt at showing a large 4 ‘surplus,” — all earnings over and above divi- 
dend and interest requirements being put back into the improvement of 
track, roadway or equipment. 

In the tables below are brought out some striking results in a ten- 
year comparison of the progress of this system. The figures in large 
measure tell their own story and need little or no elaboration. The 
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average yearly stock earnings since 1896, after heavy charges to main- 
tenance, have been eleven per cent, per annum, the remaining three per 
cent., after eight per cent, dividends, having been charged to the operat- 
ing account for the betterment of the road’s physical condition. 

During this period fixed charges per mile have actually decreased, 
notwithstanding there has been an enormous growth in traffic, — the 
tons carried one mile for instance, having increased over 105 per cent. 

One of the striking features of New Haven’s finances is the fact that 
it has not outstanding a single mortgage on its main line, its only mort- 
gage bonds being those of subsidiary properties, leased or guaranteed. 

As is generally known, President Mellen has fortified his position 
with respect to electric street railway competition by purchasing through 
the Consolidated Railways Co. of Connecticut 600 miles of electric rail- 
way property, which lines during the past year earned $431,333 over 
all charges. The gross earnings of these trolley lines were $4,567,978. 
The net results were equal to over four per cent, on the investment of the 
New Haven road therein. These earnings should double within five 
years. 

A purchase was made November 1, 1904, of 291,600 shares of the 
common stock and twenty-two shares of the preferred of the New York, 
Ontario & Western R. R., constituting a majority of each class. The 
net cost of this investment was $13,108,397. The vast manufacturing 
interests of New England are thus insured of a coal supply, irrespective 
of any prejudicial or discriminating action on the part of the big coal 
roads. 

The current gross and net earnings of the New Haven system are 
surpassing all previous attainments, and the pressure of tonnage at all 
points of the system is taxing to the utmost the carrying capacity of the 
road’s equipment. 

Such in brief are some of the striking characteristics in connection 
with the New Haven system to-day. It is just beginning to demonstrate 
its possibilities and the wisdom of the past expenditure of vast sums for 
improvements of every character. 

To take up certain floating obligations incurred through recent ab- 
sorption of securities of its leased and controlled lines, and to pay for 
improvements made and in contemplation, and which must be capitalized, 
-and to put the whole property in shape to handle at the lowest cost the 
increasing business now offering at every point, the directors have author- 
ized the issue of $30,000,000 3^ per cent, debenture certificates, at the 
rate of $37.50 par of debentures for each share of stock owned, and 
convertible after January 1, 1911, into New Haven stock at the rate of 
$150 par of debentures for $100 par value of stock. 
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The growth in earnings in the past decade is shown below: 



Imp’t’s 
charged to 



Year ended 


Gross 


Net 


Operat’g 


operating 


June 30. 


Earnings. 


Earnings. 


Ratio. 


expenses. 


1806 


. $31,201,315 


$10,064,089 


69.66% 


$1,223,015 


1897 


. 30.237.405 


10,194,147 


67.66 


716.563 


1898 


. 30.923.805 


10,032,119 


68.90 


1.146,816 


1899 


. 37.767,340 


12,186.084 


68.87 


1,653-, 719 


1900 


. 40,871,271 


12,646.432 


69.99 


2,746,652 


1901 


. 40,693.870 


12.646,392 


69.89 


2,426.814 


1902 


44.134,147 


12.860.273 


71.86 


3,403,708 


1903 


47,861,894 


12,906.871 


73.91 


1,867,817 


1904 


49,189,344 


14,030,134 


72.82 


871,488 


1905 


. 51,205.398 


15,372,376 


71.69 


1,066,572 



Gross earnings increased in ten years 64.1% 

Net earnings increased in ten years 52.7% 



Improvements charged to operating expenses in ten years $17,111*264 

Average improvements annually charged to operating expenses 1,711,126 

An important feature of the operations of the New Haven road is 
its very heavy charges to operating expenses. Instead of capitalizing 
every dollar of improvements and betterments, it has, during the past ten 
years, greatly overcharged the expense account. In the table preceding 
we show that the total overcharge during the past ten years has amounted 
to no less than $17,111,264. This figure represents what may be termed 
concealed earnings, inasmuch as the net results for this period were nat- 
urally reduced to this extent. 

Treating this item of improvement charges as in reality stockholders’ 
net earnings, we have the actual earnings of the New Haven road during 
each year of the past ten, as follows: — 

Imp’t’s 







Reported 


charged to 




Earned 




Stock 


Net 


operating 


Actual 


on 


Year. 


Outstanding. 


for Diva. 


expenses. 


Net. 


Stock. 


1896 


... $47,475,700 


$3,666,892 


$1,223,015 


$4,889,907 


10.3% 


1897 


. . . 47,612,200 


3,878.244 


716.563 


4,594.807 


9.6 


1898 


... 47,633,200 


3,919,638 


1.146,816 


5.066,454 


10.6 


1899 


... 54,641,400 


4,365.970 


1.653,719 


6.019,69® 


11.0 


1900 


... 54,685,400 


4,622.613 


2,745,652 


7.368.265 


13.6 


1901 


... 64,685,400 


4.658.287 


2.425,814 


7,084.101 


12.9 


1902 


. . . 54.685,400 


4,678.858 


3,403,708 


8.082,566 


14.6 


1903 


. . . 70,897,300 


4,826.971 


1.867,817 


6,694,788 


9.6 


1904 


. . . 80,000,000 


6,094,755 


871,488 


6,966,243 


8.7 


1906 


.... 80,000,000 


6,70S,052 


1.056,572 


7,764,624 


9.7 



Average for ten years, 11.06 per cent. 

This shows a margin of three per cent, above the eight per cent, divi- 
dend paid which may be properly considered share earnings, but which 
has been put back into the property, thus solidifying the investment. 

Herewith are given some traffic statistics, covering the development 
of the past decade: 
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Passengers 


Passenger 


Tons 

Freight 


Freight 


Tons Average 
carried Tons in 




Carried. 


Earnings. 


moved. 


Earnings. 


1 Mile. Ea. Car. 


1888 


.. 43,970,932 


$18,928,017 


10,466,909 


$13,296,684 


847,107,629 


.9.56 


1887 


.. 41,699,870 


13,618,249 


10.391,726 


12,922,041 


839,960,869 


9.84 


1898 


.. 41,464.748 


19,463,499 


11,042,006 


13,585,369 


899,636.294 


.9,43 


1899 


.. 49,086,411 


16,506,060 


14.375,823 


17,739,008 


1.257,413,624 


10.10 


1900 


.. 52,096,916 


16,764,561 


15,708,266 


19,450,996 


1,340,789,590 


10.20 


3901 


.. 53,061,460 


16,736,761 


15.436,435 


19,117,043 


1,292.378,364 


10.29 


1902 


.. 68,838,191 


17,866,424 


17.146,313 


21,018,284 


1,444,544,216 


10.66 


1909 


.. 63.714,199 


19,271,434 


18.283,733 


23,014,494 


1,627,868,848 


11.18 


1904 


.. 63,130,469 


19,597,010 


37.566,436 


23.637,823 


1,661,382,186 


11.69 


1906 


.. 63.323.476 


20,008,579 


18,321,329 


24,633.306 


1,742,915,367 


12.27 


Increase in 
ten years, 44.0% 


43.0% 


•9.0% 


84.3% 


106.8% 


28.6% 



It will be noted that ten years ago the passenger earnings exceeded 
the freight revenue, but that during the past eight years the greatest 
percentage of growth has been in the freight department. During the 
past ten years the “tons carried one mile’* has increased over 100 per cent. 

Reduced to a per mile basis, a safer guide in determining railroad 
development and operating efficiency, and we have the following: — 



Year. 


Miles. 


Gross. 


N 




Maint. 


Maint. 


1897 .. 


.... 1,464 


$20,724 


$6, 


Int. 


of 


of 


et 


Charges. 


Way. 


Equip. 2 88 


$4,370 


$2,643 


$2,600 


1897 . 


.... 1,464 


20,231 


6,542 


4,321 * 


2,409 


2,270 


1898 . 


.... 1,464 


20,709 


6,441 


4,170 


2,626 


2,326 


1899 . 


.... 2,047 


18,236 


5,676 


3,820 


2,427 


1.994 


1900 . 


..*. 2,032 


19,844 


5,954 


3,963 


2,644 


2,325 


1901 . 


.... 2,027 


19,795 


5,960 


3,941 


2,701 


2,194 


1902 . 


.... 2,027 


21,467 


6,041 


4,036 


8,033 


2,676 


1903 . 


.... 2,027 


23,329 


6,087 


3,986 


3,077 


2,067 


1904 . 


.... 2,031 


23,766 


6,459 


3,907 


2,692 


2,311 


1905 . 


.... 2,076 


24,082 


6,817 


4,171 


2,491 


2.452 



The above gross per mile shows an increase in the ten years of 16.2 
per cent.; the net per mile an increase of 8.4 per cent., while there are 
few roads in the country can make such an exhibit of maintenance as is 
presented above. Important as well is the decrease in fixed charges per 
mile. 



RAILWAY CAR CONSTRUCTION. 

L OCOMOTIVES and cars approximating the value of $260,000,000 
were built in the locomotive and car shops of the United States 
in 1905, according to figures collected by the Railroad Gazette. 
These returns do not include locomotives and cars built by the railroads 
in their own shops, of which an exceptionally large number were con- 
structed during the year, nor do they include street and interurban 
electric cars. The number of locomotives built was 5491 as against 
3441 in 1904. The number built exceeds the total for any previous 
year. The car output, subject to the limitations noted, was 168,006, 
the largest car output in any one year. 

8 
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New York, May 4, 1906. 

T HE DESTRUCTION OF SAN FRANCISCO by earthquake and 
fire waa the overshadowing event of the month just closed. Early 
in the morning of April 18 the city was visited by an earthquake 
which demolished a number of buildings and started a' conflagration 
which raged for several days and left a great part of San Francisco in 
ruins. While it is not possible at the present time to estimate with any 
accuracy the value of the property destroyed, there is no doubt the 
loss will exceed that caused by any single conflagration in the previous 
history of the country. It is believed that $300,000,000 will not measure 
the value of property wiped out of existence by the calamity in San 
Francisco. There has never been any such sweeping loss before. 
The Chicago fire of October 9, 1871, destroyed from $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 of property. The Boston fire, which occurred a year later, 
on November 11, 1872, caused a loss of about $100,000,000. The Balti- 
more fire, on February 7, 1904, involved a loss approximating $100,000,- 
000 also. In value of property destroyed these three great conflagrations 
were the largest the United States had ever experienced until now. 

Naturally, the destruction of San Francisco has had a disturbing 
influence in the financial world. Wall Street has witnessed another 
slaughter of values — a natural result of the conditions which are sure 
to be created whenever an immense amount of capital is swallowed up 
in a day, and the resources of 200,000 people are crippled. Large sums 
of money had to be sent to San Francisco to relieve the immediate needs 
of her people. The fire insurance companies were brought face to face 
with demands aggregating perhaps $200,000,000, which could be met 
only by converting valuable assets into cash. 

Wall Street quickly felt a tremor, and in anticipation of a possible 
avalanche of securities being thrown upon the market, holders of securi- 
ties began to sell, while speculators operated for a decline. No one 
can say to what extent the decline in the stock market in the last two 
weeks was justified by actual conditions, or how much of it was caused 
by temporary insanity. But there was a tremendous fall in prices and 
nearly every stock dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange in April 
touched the lowest prices recorded this year. Nearly two score stocks 
declined ten per cent or more in the month. The accompanying table 
shows what stocks declined to that extent: 
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Percent. 



Atlantic Coast Line 10 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 16% 

Central New Jersey 17% 

Chicago, Milwaukee A 8t. Paul 17 

Chicago A Northwestern 28 

• • pref 15 

Delaware A Hudson 25 

Delaware, Lackawana A Western 17 

Detroit United Railway 10% 

Great Northern pref 45% 

Illinois Centra] 10% 

Louisville A Nashville 11% 

New York Central 14% 

New York, Chicago A 8t. Louis 10% 

Northern Pacific 28% 

Reading 20 

Union Pacific 15% 

United Railways 8. F 46 

• • • pref 87 

Wisconsin Central pref 14% 



Per cent. 



Amalgamated Copper 15 

American Locomotive 12% 

American Smelt. A Refinery 18% 

American Sugar Refinery 12% 

Anaconda Copper 44 

Brooklyn Union Gas 11 

Consolidated Gas 14% 

Federal Mining A Smelting 28 

• pref 12% 

General Electric 12% 

International Power 24 

National Lead 11% 

New York Air Brake 14 

Pacific Mail 12% 

Pressed Steel Car 11% 

Pullman 10% 

81o6S-8heffleld Steel A Iron 14 

Tennessee Coal A Iron 18 

Vlrginia-Carolina Chemical 14 



What might have been the course of events had not the San Francisco 
disaster intervened, it is not possible to say. There has been talk of a 
proposed campaign to make a rampant bull market this spring, which 
that event has delayed if not killed. But prior to April 18 the situation 
was not entirely encouraging. The money market had become stringent 
and on April 5 call loans were made at thirty per cent. The bank state- 
ment of April 7 showed a deficit of $2,560,625 and the stock market, if 
there were any preparations for giving it an upward turn, showed 
no signs of immediate activity or improvement. 

No little surprise was caused when on April 14 it was announced 
that the Secretary of the Treasury had entered upon an arrangement 
with some of the national banks to encourage the importation of gold. 
The plan had been in operation two days before the public had any 
inkling of it. The Secretary gave the banks the privilege of withdrawing 
gold from the Treasury upon a declaration that they had engaged gold 
for shipment to the United States, and upon depositing securities against 
the gold withdrawn. The arrangement was in fact to deposit public 
moneys in the banks in the usual way, the banks thus saving interest 
on the gold engaged while it was in transit. The object of the Secretary 
was to relieve the money situation, and nearly $33,000,000 of gold was 
engaged during the month, of which some $15,000,000 has arrived. 

But for the San Francisco fire, which has made it necessary for 
foreign fire insurance companies to remit considerable sums of money 
to this country, it is doubtful if the Secretary's plan would have been 
entirely successful, as a rise in foreign exchange might have promptly 
wiped out the advantage which was afforded in saving the interest on 
shipments. 

The Secretary originally limited the amount of deposits, to obtain 
gold, to $25,000,000, but after the San Francisco fire he removed the 
limit. 
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The legislation on insurance matters at Albany last month has more 
or less influence upon the stock market. All the bills proposed by the 
Armstrong Committee have been enacted into laws, and some of their 
provisions are of vital interest to investors. 

The entire body of trustees of two of the great life insurance com- 
panies, owning $800,000,000 of assets, is legislated out of office, their 
places to be filled at an election to be held next December. Who shall 
control this immense aggregate of assets, is a question the settling of 
which may have considerable influence upon values in the future. An- 
other provision which may be even more influential in affecting the 
market prices of securities requires the life insurance companies to 
dispose of certain classes of securities which they now own. They will 
have a year in which to sell them, and it is not to be expected that the 
companies will sacrifice them, but the fact that they must sell is taken 
as an unfavorable factor in the market. 

With the fire companies selling securities to meet their liabilities in 
California and the life insurance companies selling stocks to comply with 
the law, there is at least a rare combination which is apt to encourage 
the view that the security market may be overloaded. 

Coupled with this condition is the known requirement of various 
corporations for more money to carry out plans already formulated. 
There is a considerable amount of new securities to be marketed with 
some of the syndicate machinery once very effective not at present in 
good repair. 

Congress has been busy most of the month with railroad rate regula- 
tion legislation. There have been some important changes in position 
and some compromises effected between antagonistic forces, and there is 
now a prospect of some law being enacted aimed at the railroads. To 
some extent there is a revival of the feeling against corporations which 
more than twenty-five years ago brought the “Granger" laws of the 
Western States into being and some years later created the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. 

The threatened strike of the anthracite coal miners has been im- 
minent all month, but at the last minute was averted. It now seems 
more likely than at any previous time that there will be a settlement 
of the difficulty without war. 

A strike of coal miners would probably have affected the iron and 
steel industry, and with that menace removed the immediate future of 
that industry seems to be very promising. The production of pig iron 
by the coke and anthracite furnaces amounted to 2,165,682 tons, the 
largest month’s output ever recorded. In January, when the previous 
high record was made, the production was 2,068,898 tons. The weekly 
capacity of furnaces in blast on April 1 was 484,240 tons, an increase 
in March of 4,503 tons. Compared with a year ago there is an increase 
of 44,676 tons, or at the rate of more than 2,000,000 tons a year. 
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The condition of the steel trade is reflected in the statement for the 
first quarter of the year by the United States Steel Corporation. The net 
earnings for the first three months of 1906 were $36,634,490, as com- 
pared with $23,025,896 in 1905, and 13,208,886 in 1904, and $25,068,- 
707 in 1903. The net earnings by months for the quarter in each of the 
last four years were as follows: 



MONTH. 


1908. 


190U. 


1906. 


1906. 


January 

February 

March 

Total 


*7,426,776 

7,790,861 

0,012,571 


$2,868,213 

4,640,678 

6,086,840 


$6,810,847 

6,620.468 

0.586,580 


$11,856,876 

10,068,275 

18,810,840 


^068,707~ 


$13,446,282 


$28,026,806 


$36,634,400 



These earnings indicate the extraordinary growth in the steel trade 
in the last few years, as well as the prosperous condition existing at the 
present time. 

The first crop report of the year was issued on April 10, and showed 
the conditions of winter wheat on April 1. The average was 89-1 per 
cent., as compared with 91-6 per cent, on April 1, 1905, and 7 6.5 per 
cent, on April 1, 1904. The average reported on December 1 last was 
94.1 per cent., showing a decline of five per cent, during the winter. The 
estimated acreage is 31,340,837 and the indicated crop upon the present 
condition is 473,249,000 bushels, as compared with 428,462,834 bushels, 
the actual crop in 1905. That the yield will be considerably less than 
indicated in the estimate may be assumed, but the outlook is certainly 
favorable for a good winter wheat crop this year. The following table 
shows the April 1st condition, acreage and actual yield of winter wheat 
in past years: 



YEARS. 


Condition. 


Acreage. 


Crop , bush. 


1006 


80.1 


31.840,837 


*473,249,000 


1005 


01.6 


29,864.018 


428,402,834 


1004 


70.5 


28,866,855 


332,935,348 


1908............................ 


07.8 


32,510,510 


399.867,250 


1902 


78.8 


28,581,426 


411,788,006 


1901 


91.7 


21,145,951 


318,785,000 


1000.. 


82.1 


25,605,714 


330,890,712 


1890 


77.0 


25,820,737 


296,679,586 


1808 


86.7 


25,736,989 


379,813,291 


1807 


81.4 


24,232,442 


332.701,105 


1806 


77.1 


22,012,086 


204,339,099 


1805 


81.4 


22,477,063 


• 257,709,377 


1804 


80.7 


23,306,500 


326,398,840 


1803..... 


77.4 


22,868,539 


275,480,000 


1808 


81.2 


25,989,070 


359,191,000 


1801 


96.0 


26,581,284 


392,496,000 


1800 


81.0 


28,520,104 


255,374,000 



* Estimated. 



The Money Market. — The local money market was under considera- 
ble strain during the month, rates for call money reaching 80 per cent, 
at one time. The Treasury came to the relief of the market and weak- 
ened the influence of the heavy drain of money caused by the San Fran- 
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cisco disaster. At the close of the month call money ruled at 
per cent., with the majority of loans at 4 % per cent. Banks and trust 
companies loaned at four per cent, as the minimum. Time money on 
Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 5^ @6 per cent, for all periods 
from sixty days to six months, on good mixed collateral. For commercial 
paper the rates are 5% @6 per cent, for sixty to ninety days' endorsed 
bills receivable, 5 ^2 @6 per cent, for first-class four to six months’ single 
names, and six per cent, for good paper having the same length of time 
to run. 



Monet Rates in New York City. 





Dec. 1 . 


Jan. l . 


Feb. I. 


Mar. 1 . 


April 1 . 


* 

May 1 . 




Per cent. 


Percent. 


Percent . 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Call loans, bankers’ balances 


4*4-* 


25 -76 


8*-4 


494-094 


4 -794 


8*4-494 


Call loans, banks and trust com pa- 






nice 


5 — 


26 -75 


894- 


3 - 


4 — 


4 - 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 00 












days. 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 00 days 


5*4-94 


6 - *4 


4*4- 


5*4—0 


494-5 


5*4-0 


to 4 months. 


m- h 


6 — 


4*4-94 


5*4-94 


494-5 


6*4-6 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 




months 


5 — 


5*4- 


4*4-94 


5*4- *4 


494-5 


5*4-6 


Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 00 to 90 days 




5*- H 


0 - 


4*4-5 


5 - *4 


6*4— *4 


5*4-0 


Commercial paper prime single 




names, 4 to 0 months 


5*4-94 


6 — 


494-5*4 


6*4-94 


5*4- *4 


5*4-6 


Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months. 






6 - 


6*4- 7 


5*4-6 


6 -• 


6 — 


6 — 



New York Banks. — There were wide fluctuations in the weekly 
statements issued by the clearing-house banks during the month. The 
deposits, which at the close of March were $1,004,000,000, two weeks 
later had fallen to below $982,000,000, a loss of $22,000,000. Loans 
in the same time fell from $1,025,000,000 to $1,009,000,000, a loss of 
$16,000,000. In the next two weeks deposits increased $47,000,000 and 
loans $30,000,000. Specie reserves had fallen to $172,000,000 early in 
the month, but the Treasury's offer to allow gold to be withdrawn upon the 
deposit of securities enabled the banks to increase their gold reserve 
$18,000,000 between April 7 and April 21. The worst showing was 
made on April 7, when there was a deficit in reserves of $2,560,000. 
Three weeks later a surplus of $16,000,000 was reported, but this was 
reduced to $10,367,000 on April 28. 

New York City Banks — Condition at Close op Each Week. 





Loans, j Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearings. 


Mar. 81... 
April 7... 
“ 14... 

“ 21... 
“ 28... 


$1,025,508,90U$177.896.000 
1,082,700,400, 171,768,000 
1,009^75^00 172.704.700 
1,017,429,0001 189,663,600 
1,039, 2 10,500 1 186,734,300 


178,308,900 

76,541,700 

77.588.200 

75.579.200 
80,803,900 


$1,004,290,500 

1,003,441,300 

981,861,600 

1,007,464,800 

1,028,683,200 


$5,131,275 

*2,560,625 

4,772,500 

16,366,726 

10,367,400 


$51,845,000 

51.717.400 
51,452.300 
51.481.800 

51.188.400 


$1,701020,400 

2,225,625,000 

2,044,064,900 

2,126.247,800 

1,965,375,614 



♦Deficit. 
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DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RE8ERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


mu. 


1906. 


1906 . 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


$866,178,000 

1.088.948.800 

1.087.900.400 

1.069.369.400 

1.114.867.800 
1,096,953.500 

1.158.968.800 
1,804,965,600 

1.207.802.800 

1.218.977.100 
1J904.434.200 

1.127.878.100 


1 










August 

September.... 

October 

November.... 
December . 







Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600. on September 17, 1004; loans, $1,146- 
168,700 on August 6, 1005, and the surplus reserve $111,688,000 on Feb. 3. 1804. 



i Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
investments. 


DepoMt. | 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
banknotes. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
batiks. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Mar. 81 

April 7 

“ 81 

" 28 


$142,552,900 
144,649,700 ; 
146,845,400 
146,488,000 
147,982,300 


$158,977,500 
156,816,300 
156,881.100 
! 157.625,800 
159,458,800 


$6,742,900 

6,710,200 

7.009.900 

7.082.900 
7,060,400 


$7,157,200 

6,985,900 

7.175.500 

7.299.500 
7,356,100 


$14,491,700 

14,905,500 

13,161,900 

14.597,700 

14,986,800 


$5,876,900 

5.832.900 

5.524.900 
5,845,200 

6.062.900 


♦$4,226,675 

♦4,644,576 

♦6,208,075 

♦4,647,150 

♦4,407.000 



♦ Deficit. 



Boston Banks. 



Datbs. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


(hearings. 


Mar. 31 

April 7 

" 21 

“ 28 


$181,249,000 

181.934.000 

181.318.000 

177.812.000 

177.742.000 


$201,189,000 

207.885.000 

201.904.000 

210.215.000 

202.781.000 


$16,377,000 

16.627.000 

16.129.000 

15.841.000 

15.484.000 


$1,210,000 

4.089.000 

4.695.000 

4.909.000 

6.403.000 
l 


$7,400,000 

7.421.000 

7.478.000 

7.485.000 

7.483.000 


$142,720,700 

177,098,300 

163,778,800 

161,268,900 

157,807,200 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loam . 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation . 


Clearings. ' 


Mar. 


81 


$211,713,000 


$287,211,000 


$53,994,000 


$14,091,000 


$143,503,800 


April 


7 


212.516,000 


241,112,000 


56,626.000 


14,085.000 


157,409,800 


14 


218.540,000 


242,772,000 


56.015,000 


14,102,000 


133,904,800 


44 


21 


212.147.000 


246,806,000 


68,957,000 


14.082,000 


158,485,600 


it 


28 


211,326,000 


245,852,000 


60,249,000 


13,964,000 


154,911,800 



Foreign Banks. — The Bank of England lost about $15,000,000 gold 
last month, the Bank of Germany $10,000,000, and Russia $18,000,000. 
The Bank of France shows a gain equal to the loss sustained by Russia. 
The latter has $75,000,000 less than was held a year ago. 

Foreign Exchange. — The stringency in the New York money market 
caused a rapid decline in sterling exchange early in the month. There 
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Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





Mar. U 1906. 


April 1 % 1906. 


May 1, 1906. 


Gold. 


Silver . 


Gold. 


Silver . 


Gold. 


Silver. 


England 


£87*268,884 

115,002,067 

86,862,000 

94.606.000 

46.868.000 

15.067.000 

28.260.000 
6,388,800 
8,540,000 




Mill 




£85,504,720 

110,548,505 

86.528.000 
00,068.000 

46.257.000 

15.111.000 

28.860.000 
5,460,300 
8,232,000 




France 

Germany 

Russia. 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


iiiiiii 


£42,085,000 

12,081,000 

4,762,282 

12.869.000 

28.840.000 

3.855.600 

6.046.600 
1,11,000 


£42£06w517 

12.174.000 

4.014.000 

12.880.000 
24,188,000 

3^86.700 

5,028,800 

1.616.000 


£882,842,141 


£105,018,581 


£885,728,654 


£106,048,482 


£377,063^25 


£107,822,517 



was a sharp recovery on April 12, influenced by the action of the Treas- 
ury to stimulate gold imports. Later the market was weak and irregular 
and was affected by the transmission of insurance funds from Europe on 
account of the San Francisco fire. s 



Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers' 


Sterling. 


Cable 


Prime 
commercial , 
Long. 


Documentary 
Sterling , 

60 days. 


60 days. 


Sight. 


transfers. 


Mar. 31 


4.8250 & 4.8260 


4.8525 69 4.8530 


4.8580 69 4.8500 


4.82% 69 4.82|4 


4.81% a 4.82% 
4.81% ® 4.82 
4.81% ® 4.82% 
4.80% ® 4.81 
4.80% ® 4.81% 




4.8285 ® 4.8260 


4.8475 69 4.8480 


4.8515 69 4.8525 


4.81 % 69 4.8194 




4.8225 69 4.8235 


4.8400 69 4.8510 
4.8415 69 4.8460 
4.8415 ® 4.8425 


4.8525 69 4.8560 


4.8194 69 4.81% 


“ 21 


4.8125 69 4.8150 


4.8460 69 4.8510 
4.8485® 4.8495 


4.80%® 4.80% 
4.8094 69 4.81 


44 28 


4.8125 69 4.8135 





Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First of Each Month. 





Jan. 1. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


April 1. 


May. l . 


Sterling Bankers— 60 days 

44 44 Sight 

44 44 Cables 

44 Commercial long 

44 Docu'tary for paym’t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

44 Bankers' 60 days 

44 Bankers' sight 

Swiss— Bankers' sight 

Berlin— Bankers' 60 days 

44 Bankers' eight 

Belgium— Bankers' sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers' sight 

Kronors— Bankers' sight 

Italian lire— sight... 


4.8194- 2 
4.85%- % 
4.86%- 94 

Wr| 

5.15 -14% 
5.10%-1894 
5.17%— 16% 
6.18%- 17% 

at 4 

5.^ $ 

iSt* 


4.84 - 
4.87%- 94 

4.83%- 4% 
5.15 -1494 

0494- 11 
95% — 
5.16% — 

40 A — % 
2«H- H 
5.16%— 15% 


4.82%- 94 
4.86 - % 
4.86%- % 

tSPt # 

5.16%- 
5.18%- 
0494- 
04R- % 

.if i 


5.18H- 
WJ4 — A 

6.18^- 

5.1#%- 


j§t| 

5.10%— 18% 
5.1994- 
04 - % 
04% — A 
5.20%— 20 



Money Rates Abroad. — The Bank of England reduced its rate of 
discount from 4 to S 1 /* P er cent, on April 5, after maintaining the higher 
rate since September 28, 1905. Open market rates in London, however, 
advanced later in the month and are higher than they were a month ago. 
Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of the month 
were 4 per cent., against 8% @3 *,4 per cent, a month ago. The open 
market rate at Paris was 2% per cent., against 8 per cent, a month ago, 
and at Berlin and Frankfort 4^2 P er cent., against S@ 4 per cent, a 
month ago. 
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Jan. 81 , 1906. 


Feb. 38, 1906. 


Mar. 51, 1906. 


Apr. 30,1906. 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis) 

Publio deposits 

Other deposits. 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notds and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount . 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.) 

Price of silver per ounce 


£28,473,000 

8,019,500 

45.841.500 

18.940.000 

84.876.500 

22.738.000 

nfigm 

&. 


£28,266,000 

18.097.000 

45.449.000 

16.389.000 

88.032.000 

27.477.000 
37.268.884 

48.13* 

4* 

90% 

80%d. 


£28,498,000 

19.259.000 

43.620.000 

16.116.000 

38.754.000 

28.402.000 
88.450,118 

45.12* 

& 


£29.062.000 

8,8»,000 

48.082.000 

15.977.000 

86.894.000 

21.892.000 
82.504,718 
88.78* 

& 



Silver. — The price of silver in London advanced quite steadily after 
the first week of the month, and reached 30 9-1 6d. on April 27, closing 
at SO^d. on April 30, a net gain of 9-1 6d. for the month. 



Monthly Range of Silver in London— 1904, 1905, 1906. 



Month. 


190h. 


im. 


1906. | 


Month. 


> mu - 


1905. 


1906. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


27* 

27% 

ml 

25% 

2511 


25% 

25% 

26 

»A 


28% 

i 

a 


27A 

25* 

269? 


WM 

80»1 

80* 

80* 


sin 

29 

29% 


July 

August .. 
September 
October. . 
Novemb’r 
December 


27 

27 
26% 

s% 

28 *« 


26% 

SB 

27* 


80* 


ft 

28 

lljj 







Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 



Bid. Ashed. 



Sovereigns $4.85 $4.88 

Bank of England notes 4.85 4.88 

Twenty francs 8 M 8.89 

Twenty marks 4.74 4.78 

Twenty-five pesetas 4.78 4.82 

Spanish doubloons 15.55 15.65 



Bid. Ashed. 

Mexican doubloons $15.55 $15.65 

Mexican 20 pesos 19.55 19.66 

Ten guilders 8.95 4.00 

Mexican dollars 50% .62 

Peruvian soles 46% .48% 

Chilian pesos 46$ .48$ 



Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 80%d. per ounce. New 
York market for Targe commercial silver bars, 66% # 67%c. Fine silver (Government 
away), 66 4$ 68c. The official price was 66%c. 



National Bank Circulation. — The increase in bank-note circulation 
was less than $2,000,000 in April, while the Government bonds deposited 
to secure circulation increased $2,100,000. The national banks deposited 
nearly $27,000,000 of miscellaneous bonds to secure public deposits, and 
the total securities deposited for this purpose now amount to $106,000,- 
000, as compared with $77,000,000 a month ago. 



National Bank Circulation. 





Jon. 31, 1906. 


I Feb. 38, 1906. Mar. 31, 1906. 


Apr. 30,1906. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 

Circulation secured bylawful money.... 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Four percents. of 1925 

Three per cents, of 1908-1918 

Two per cents, of 1980 

Total 


$543,230,080 

506.365,749 

36,864,331 

6.699.600 

3,743,500 

1,878.140 

498,580,450 


i $550,803,895 
507,178,566 
41,630,329 

6,725.700 
4.058.500 
1,958,240 
499,104,000 | 


$554,666,967 

612.221.551 

42,445,416 

8,479,200 

8,989.500 

2.219.540 

499,874,760 


$556,646,282 

614,423,519 

42,222,768 

10,772,200 

3,749,500 

2,268,840 

499,601,900 


$509,901,690 


$511,846,440 | $514,362,990 


$516,387,440 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents, of 1907, $4,85o,600: 4 per cents, of 1925, $6,225,800 : 3 per cents, of 1908-1918, |8,- 
414,900 : 2 per cents, of 1900,144,133,000: District of Columbia 3.65’e, 1924, $1,076,000; Hawaiian 
Islands bonds. $1,478,000; Philippine loan, $7,455,000; State, city and other bonds, $37,419,825 ; 
a total of $106,056,125. 
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Government Revenues and Disbursements. — The expenditures of 
the Government in April exceeded the revenues by $1,982,239, leaving the 
surplus for the ten months of the current fiscal year at $4,030,566. In 
1905, April showed a deficit of more than $9,000,000, while for the ten 
months there was a deficit of $88,000,000. The expenditures so far 
during the fiscal year are $2,000,000 more than in 1905, but the revenues 
show an increase of nearly $40,000,000. Customs receipts have increased 
$81,000,000, and internal revenues $18,000,000. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 

April, Since 

Source. 1906. July 1. 1905. 

Customs 128,481.830 1251,220.008 

Internal revenue 19,088,168 206,182,640 

Miscellaneous 2,528,884 34,214,967 



Tot'll 145,092,867 1491,567,610 



Source . 
Civil and mis.. 

War 

Navy 

Indians. 

Pensions 

Public works. 
Interest 



Expenditures. 

April, Since 
1906 . July 1.1906. 

$11,772,888 $105,814,626 

8,026,482 82,066,616 

6,961,054 94,687,752 

1,024,926 10,849,116 

10,170,288 117,578^21 

5,197,359 54,224,582 

8,868,209 22,297,082 



*1,932,289 4,030.566 I 

* Deficit. 



Total, 



$47,025,106 $487,587,044 



United States Public Debt. 





Feb. 1, 1906. 


Mar. 1 , 1906. 


April 1 , 1906. 


May 1 , 1906. 


Interest-bearing debt : 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 u 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent. 

Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 8 per cent 

Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes.. . . . 
National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency. 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 

Gold certificates 

SUver ** 

Treasury notes of 1890 

Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Casn in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liablUties 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury 


$505,942,850 

116,766,060 

26,420 

118,480,900 

63,945,460 


$505,942,350 

116,755,060 

26,410 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 


$505,942,850 

116,755,050 

26,410 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 


$595,942,350 

116,756,060 

28,400 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 


. $895,159,180 
1,170,8% 

846,784.298 
86,478.666 
6,866,709 1 


$805,159,170 

1,156,705 

846,734,208 

40,322,758 

6,866,709 


$805,159,170 

1,130,425 

846,734,298 

41,583,908 

6,865,959 


$895,159,160 

1,189,145 

846,734^98 

41,640,909 

6,866,959 


$389,079,678 

1,285,409,678 

539,252,869 

467,926,000 

8.086,000 


$896,923,766 

1,290.239,641 

542,860,869 

467,164,000 

7,969,000 


$805,184,165 

1,291,482,760 

544,746,869 

469,729,000 

7,794,000 


$895,241,166 

1.291,589,471 

550,601,869 

472,644,000 

7,661,000 


$1,015,264,869 

2,300,674,547 

1,404,710,877 

1,110,825,796 


$1,017,498,869 

2.807,783,510 

1,418.958,612 

1,116,240,528 


$1,022,269,869 

2,313,752,629 

1,434,138,945 

1,124,279,628 


$1,080,996,869 

2,822,586,840 

1,441,615,921 

1,134,489,696 


$293,885,082 

150,000,000 

143,885,082 


$802,718,086 

150,000.000 

152,718,086 


$809,850,822 

160,000,000 

159,859,322 


$307,126,224 

150,000.000 

157,126,224 


$293,885,082 

991,524.569 


$302,718,086 

987,521,555 


$309,850,384 

981,623,822 


$307,126,224 

984,413.247 



United States Public Debt. — The net debt less cash in the Treasury 
shows an increase of $2,800,000 for the month, the net cash balance 
being reduced from $809,859,000 to $307,126,000. The principal of the 
debt is about the same as it was a month ago except an increase of more 
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than $8,000,000 in gold and silver certificates issued. Against these, • 
however, there is an increased amount of coin and bullion held in the 
Treasury. 

Foreign Trade of the United States. — The foreign movement of 
merchandise in March made new records, the exports exceeding $145,- 
000,000, the largest total for any corresponding month, and imports 
amounting to $113,625,000, the largest for any month in the history of 
our import trade. The excess of exports was nearly $82,000,000, which 
is $5,000,000 more than in 1905, but less than in 1908 or 1901. The 
total exports for the nine months ended March 81 are about $1,844,- 
000,000, or nearly $200,000,000 more than in the previous years. The 
imports for the same time are $913,000,000, while the net exports are 
$430,000,000. This balance is the largest since 1901. The net imports 
of gold in March were only about $1,000,000, and for the nine months of 
the year, $18,000,000. In 1905 we exported $40,000,000 gold in the 
nine months, and in 1904 we imported $40,000,000. 

Exports and Imports of the United States. 



Month of 
March. 


Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Balance. 


1901 


S 124.473,643 


75,886.834 


Exp., $48,586,809 
‘ r 22,522,319 


Imp., $2,030,186 


Exp., $2,443,820 


1802 


lu6.749.401 


84,227,082 


Exp,, 1.796,633 


“ 994.792 


1903 


132,093,964 


96.230.457 


“ 36,868,507 


Imp., 3,525,130 


“ 2,185,879 


1 91H 


1 19,888.449 


91,347,909 


“ 28,540,540 


5.791.7U4 


“ 1,990,467 


1905 


136,978.429 


110,431,188 


“ 26,517,241 


“ 2,740,808 


“ 1.659.836 


1906 

Nine Months. 


145,522,342 


113,625,066 


“ 31,897,276 


“ 1,006,902 


* 4 1,706,279 


1901 


1,139,668.627 


599.426,674 


Exp.. 640,241,953 
‘ k 402.292.975 


Imp., 25,946,381 


Exp., 21 034,424 


1902 


1,080,987,514 


678,694,53;* 


1,208,163 | 


“ 16,524,903 


1903 


1,114,162,027 


777,002,217 


*• 337,159,810 


“ 21,012,735 


“ 19,011,434 


1904 


1,167.835,075 


745,7 Hi, < 90 


“ 422,124,982 


“ 56,008,452 


“ 15,313,680 


1905 


1,145,039,237 


839,430,114 


“ 305,609. 1 23 


Exp., 40.515.988 


“ 17.533.2H0 


1908 


1,343,913,725 


913,584,586 


“ 430,329,139 


Imp., 18,185,374 


“ 18,157,040 



Monet in Circulation in the United States. — Nearly $44,000,- 
000 was added to the volume of circulation in April. Of this increase 
nearly $29*000,000 was in gold coin and $2,000,000 in gold certificates. 
Silver certificates were increased nearly $11,000,000, and national bank 
notes nearly $4,000,000. The per capita of circulation is the largest 
ever reported, $32.22. 



Mqney in Circulation in the United States. 





Feb. 1, 1906. 


Mar. 1 , 1906. 


Apl. 1, 1906. 


May 1, 1906. 


Gold co Id 


1654.793,697 


$648,856,052 

79,868,766 

107.881,458 

491,783,319 


$648,998,807 

81,711,436 


$672,524,404 


Silver dollars 


80,417,545 

107,589,584 

508,569.689 

459.019,134 

8,057,279 

837,693,281 

524.489.823 


80,424,056 


Subsidiary silver 


109.489,889 


109,494,665 


Gold certificates. 


489,830.619 


500,696.389 


Silver certificates 


462^752,968 


465.110,695 


467,574,470 


Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 


7,912,455 

836,086,877 


7,768,096 


7,640,039 


United States notes 


837,524,081 


387,180,321 


National bank notes 


587,215,618 


541,077,216 


544,765,959 




Total 


$2,680,629,932 

84,077,000 

$31.88 


$2,671,802,508 

84,194,000 

$31.78 


$2,676,604,788 

84,811,000 

$31.75 


$2,720,250,303 

84,428.000 


Population of United 8tates 


Circulation per capita 


$32.22 
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Money in the United States Treasury. — The Treasury in its 
efforts to make the money market easy reduced its net cash balance 
$26;000j000. Its net gold holdings are $24,000,000 less than on April 
1, but they still amount to $260,000,000, or to $110,000,000 more 
the reserve held against legal-tender notes. 



Money in the United States Treasury. 





Feb. 1, 1906 . 


Mar. 1, 1906. 


Apl. 1, 1906. 


May 1, 1906. 


Gold coin and buUion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1800, 
outstanding 

Net cash in Treasury 


$768,498,510 

487,811,820 

9,581,847 

8,987,785 

18,740,257 


$768,151,887 

488.865,099 

9,787,508 

10,594,180 

18,588,277 


$774,206,908 
486,517,429 1 
7,274,248 
9,156,085 
18,580,751 


$700,926,166 

487,804,809 

7,425.109 

9,550,695 

11,880,828 


$1,293,487,675 

975,616,052 


$1,290,986,405 

962,898,787 


$1,200,747,261 

962,709,409 


$1,277,587,102 

975.910,896 


$817,841,628 

1 


$328,587,668 


$828,087,852 


$301,676,204 



Supply op Money in the United States. — The stock of money in 
the country increased $17,000,000 in April, $15,000,000 being in gold, 
most of which was imported during the month. An increase of $2,000,- 
000 in national bank notes makes up the balance. . 



Supply op Money in the United States. 



| Feb. 1, 1906. 


Mar. 1, 1906. | Apl . 1, 1906. May 1 , 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 


$1,423,220,213 

568,228,865 

117,111,381 

346,681,016 

548.280.080 


$1,417,007,480 
668,228,865 1 
117,168,956 
846,681,016 
550.806,895 


$1,418,202,210 
568,228,865 
! 116,763,582 

1 846,681,016 

554,666.967 


$1,433,460,570 

568,228,865 

110,919,774 

846,681,01$ 

556,648,282 


$2,996,471,655 


$2,999,890,171 $3,004,542,640 


$8,021,926,507 



PROSPECT OF GOOD GROPS. 

S ECRETARY WILSON of the Department of Agriculture says that 
reports from all {parts of the country indicate good crops. The 
spring is late this year, not only in Washington, but throughout 
the country. There is fine corn weather, however, and everywhere the 
crops are in excellent condition. In the dry parts of the West there is 
plenty of moisture and all of the spring crops are doing finely. Farm- 
ing has been reduced to a science and there is not the danger now of an 
absolute failure of crops in any section that used to prevail. Through- 
out the Middle West and West he expects to see bountiful crops this 
year. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New fork Stock Exchange In the month of April and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1906, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1906 : 



Atchison, Topeka Sc Santa Fe. 
• preferred 



Baltimore Sc Ohio 

Baltimore Sc Ohio, pref.. . 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 



Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey. 
Ches. Sc Ohio 



Chicago Sc Alton 

• preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

• preferred 

Chicago Sc Northwestern 

• preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. 

• preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. Sc 8t. Louis. 

Col. Fuel Sc Iron Co 

Colorado Southern 

• 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 



Delaware Sc Hud. Canal Qo.. . 
Delaware, Lack. Sc Western. 
Denver Sc Rio Grande 

• preferred 

Duluth So. S. Sc Atl., pref. . . . 
Erie 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Express Adams 

* American 

• United States 

* Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern Pref 



Hocking Valley 

• preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

* preferred 

Kansas City Southern 

* preferred 

Kans. City Ft. S. Sc Mem. pref. 

Lake Erie Sc Western 

Louisville A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan securities 

Metropolitan Street 

Mexican Central 

Minneapolis Sc St. Louis. 

Minn., 8. P. & S.S. Marie 

• preferred 



Tub 1905. Highest and Lowest in 1906. 



High. Low.i Highest . 

9396 77961 96%-Jan. 18 
105*6 99 106 -Jan. 8 



117 100** 

100 9594 

9196 56*6 

177*6 18094 

742 

285 190 

®0 45 ** 

80 
73 
17** 
187*2 168** 
192J* 182V* 
249 190** 

265** 234 
20 7 94 

42** 17V* j 
111 90 

59 38 

30*6 23*4 
69*| 58 
55 32** 

214 175 

240 94 178** 



I 117 -Jan. 27 
99**— Jan. 5 
94*6— Jan. 26 




496** 

39^4 

91*4 

4694 

s & 



27*4 



74*1 



7896 55*6 
250^ 236 
246 209** 

134 110 

280 227 



121** 8696 
97*4 00 
183 12594 

32 24 

61 50 

36*4 22*6 
70 52 

87 8196 

47V* 28*4 
15796 134** 
175 161 

91 6896 

133 114 

26 18*4 

8494 66** 
145 89** 

173 148 



229**— Jan. 
4749*— Feb. 
51*6— Jan. 
91**— Jan. 
45 —Jan. 
5'»*6— Jan. 
83 —Jan. 
769*- Jan. 
250 -Mar. 
249**— Jan. 
138**— Jan. 
260 -Apr. 
848 -Feb. 

135 -A Dr. 
98**— Apr. 
182 —Jan. 
3494— Jan. 
6394— Jan. 
3796— Jan. 
71 -Jan. 
84**- Feb. 

4476— Jan. 
156 V* — Jan. 
162 — Jan. 
75V*— Jan. 
127 -Jan. 
2696 -Jan. 
84*4— Jan. 
164 —Mar. 
18394— Jan. 



Lowest. 
8794— Apr. 28 
100 -Apr. 27 

106 -Apr. 28 

72%— Apr! w 

156 —Apr. 28 
6696- Apr. 27 
206 -Apr. 27 
53*6— Apr. 28 

30 —Jan 4 
74**— Jau. 10 
18*4— Apr. 30 
162**— Apr. 27 
181 -Apr. 26 
192 —Apr. 27 
236 -Apr. 27 
994-Apr. 19 
27 -Apr. 27 
95 —Apr. 28 
45V*— Apr. 28 
29 V*— Jan. 4 
66**— Apr. 30 
47 —Apr. 24 
13096— Apr. 27 

190 -Apr. 30 
438 -Apr. 28 
38 -Jan. 4 
85 —Apr. 27 
32 -Apr. 28 
39*4- Apr. 28 
75*4- Apr. 24 
02**— Apr. 27 
246 -Feb. 28 
215 -Apr. 26 
110 -Apr. 30 
233 —Mar. 19 
282 -Apr. 27 

113*6— Feb. 8 
03**— Mar. 6 
165 -Mar. 6 
26 —Apr. 30 

51 -Apr. 30 
24**- Apr. 30 

52 -Apr. 30 
8094— Apr. 24 

83 -Apr. 28 
141*6— Apr. 28 
15096— Apr. 28 
65 —Feb. 28 
10994- Apr. 80 
19*4— Apr. 28 
73**— Mar. 22 
141** -Jan. 4 
108**-Apr. 30 



April, 1906. 



High. Low. Closing. 
9596 8794 8094 

104** 100 101 



170** 

185*2 



jm ,094 

29 27 

10294 95 

¥ 

r r 

145 13096 

215 190 

45 > 438 



32 



62** 

260 

215 

110 

242*6 



185 124 



53 

81*4 



1529* 141*6 
157 15096 

7476 70V* 

TO TO 

77** 75 

160 150 

174*4 163** 
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Missouri, Kan. A Tez... ....... 

• preferred. 

Missouri Pacific 

Natl, of Mexico, pref 

• 2d preferred., 

N. V. Cent. A Hudson River.. 
N. Y., Chicago A St. Louis. . . . 

• 2d preferred 

N. Y., Ontario A Western 

Norfolk A Western. 

• preferred 

North American Co 

Northern Pacific 

Pacific Mall 

Pennsylvania R. R 

People's Gas A Coke of Cbic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 



Yub 1005. Highest and Lowest in 1006. 



High. Low. 
80 % 24 
78 56fc 
110 % 

45 38% 

24% 17% 
167% 186% 
76% 42 

05 74 

64 40% 

88% 76 

06 01% 

107 05% 

« 

148 131% 

115% 07% 
258 230 



Highest. 
40%-Jan. 
74% — Jan. 
106%— Jan. 
41 —Mar. 

f -Feb. 
—Jan. 
—Apr. 
—Jan. 
67%-Jan. 
83%-Feb. 
06 -Jan. 
107 —Jan. 
232%— Feb. 
51% - Jan. 
147% — Jan. 
108 -Jan. 
247%- Jan. 



Lowest. 

—Apr’ 
10%-Mar. 
132 —Apr. 
50 -Mar. 
81 -Mar. 
45%-Apr. 
84 -Feb. 

f; 

135% Apr. 
80%-Apr. 
220%— Apr. 



April, 1006. 



. Low. Closing . 

g* 




oik 
220% 22(04 



Beading 

• istprefered 

• 2d preferred 

Bock Island 

• preferred 

St. L. A San Fran. 2d pref 

St. Louis A Southwestern — 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 

Tennessee Coal A Iron Co — 

Texas A Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis A Western.. 

• preferred 



164 -Jan. 
06 -Jan. 
102 —Jan. 
—Apr. 
j-Mar. 
61%-Feb. 
27%— Jan. 
61 %— Jan. 




120 -Apr. 
80%-Mar. 
00 -Apr. 

6lU— Jan. 
48 -Apr. 
20% —Jan. 
40 -Apr. 
62%— Apr. 
8fi%— Jan. 
f8%— Apr. 
120 -Jan. 
28%-Apr. 
84%-Apr. 
51%— Apr. 




Union Pacific 

• preferred 

Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling A Lake Erie 

t second preferred .... 
Wisconsin Central 

• preferred 



'‘Industrial" 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car A Foundry. . . . 

• pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American loe 

American Locomotive 

• preferred 

Am. Smelting A Refining Co. 

• preferred 

Am. Steel A Foundries 

t pref 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

American Tobacco, pref 

Anaconda Copper Mining — 

Central Leather 

. preferred 

Corn Products, Refg 

t preferred 

Distillers Securities 

Federal Mtn’g A Smelt., pref. 

General Electric Co 

International Paper Co 

• preferred 

International Power 

International Steam Pump.. 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

Pressed Steel Car Co 

• preferred 

Republic iron A Steel Co. .... 

• preferred 

U. 8 . Rubber Co 

• 1st preferred 

U. 8 . Steel 

• pref 




285 

47% 

105% 



| 100 
40% 
60% 



70 1 118%— Feb. 

31 | 47%— Jan. 

91% [ 105 —Jan. 
tfH 44^— Jan. 

m 

83 i 78%— Jan. 
188% , 120%-Jan. 
79% I 174 -Jan. 
111% 130 -Jan. 
6% | 15% — Jan. 
86%' 53%-Jan. 
180 157 -Jan. 

91% 100 -Jan. 
10014 800 -Feb. 
40%-Jan. 
107%— Jan. 
28%-Mar. 
84 -Mar. 
62% — Mar. 
1 112%— Jan. 

1 181%— Jan. 
26%— Jan. 
00 —Jan. 
95 —Jan. 
56 —Apr. 
71%-Feb. 
95%— Jan. 

, 64%-Jan. 

1 105 -Feb. 

9 —Jan. 

1 110%— Jan. 

58%— Jan. 

I 115 —Jan. 

46%-Jan. 

1 113%— Jan. 



24 

2 

24 

27 

26 

6 

6 

17 

15 



18 

24 

24 

11 

17 
8 

16 

18 
12 
17 

17 
8 

22 

18 
24 
24 
81 
31 
28 
22 

9 

15 

12 

29 

80 



19 
24 

1 

12 

9 

22 

15 

20 
20 



144%— Apr. 28 
93 -Apr. 25 
19 -Apr. 28 
40%— Jan. 8 
91 -Mar. 20 
16 -Apr. 

22 -Apr. 27 
28%-Apr. 28 
44% — Apr. 28 



100 -Mar. 
8(%— Apr. 
00%-Jan. 4 

20%— Apr. 30 
35%-Jan. 2 

59 —Apr. 80 
111 %- Apr. 28 
144%— Apr. 28 
115 -Apr. 28 
10 -Apr. 80 
42%— Mar. 1 
180%— Apr. 28 
100%- Apr. 80 
230 —Jan. 5 
40%— Apr. 28 
100%— Apr. 28 
22%-Apr. 28 
77%-Apr. 80 
51 —Jan. 30 
94 -Apr. 28 
162% -Apr. 28 
18%— Apr. 80 
82%-Mar. 15 
50 —Apr. 80 
27 -Jan. 2 
63 —Apr. 28 
70%-Feb. 28 
46 —Apr. 80 
96 —Mar. 2 
25 -Apr. 28 
94 -Apr. 28 
48%-Mar. 1 

106%— Apr. 28 
88%-Mar. 21 
104%— Mar. 5 



159% 

96 

23% 

51 

98% 

20 

27 



115% 

46 

103% 




144% 147 

96 96 



55 

69 

111 % 

144% 

116 

10 



168% 166. 
18% 19 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 



LAST SALE , PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 



Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ann Arbor 1st g 4’s 1905 

Atch.. Top. * 8. F. 

' Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.l995 

registered 

adjustment, g. 4’s 1995 

registered 

stamped 1995 

registered 

tlfty-yeareonv. g.4’s..l955 

registered 

serial debenture 4’s- 

series D 1900 

registered 

series E 1907 

registered 

series F 1908 

\ • registered 

series G 1909 

registered 

series H 1910 

registered 

series 1 1911 

registered 

series J 1912 

red 

series K 1913 

registered 

series L 1914 

re^istervd 

East.Okla.d i v.lstg.4’s. 1928 

• registered 

[ • Chic. * St. L. 1st 0’s. . . 1915 

Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.lstg.4’8.1952 

" * registered 

Charleston* Savannah 1st g.7’s.l936 
Savanh Florida & W’n 1st g.ti’s.1934 

* 1st g. 5*s 1934 

Alabama Midland 1st gtd g. 5’s.l928 
Brunswick * W’n 1st gtd. g.4’s. 1938 
“ L’vllle & Nash, col.” g. 4*8 1952 

• registered 

Sil.SpsOc.*G.RR.*ldg.gtdg.4s.l918 

Ralt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3%s. . 1925 i 
' • registered \ 

• g. 48 1948 

• g. 4s. registered 

Pitt Jun. & M. dl v.Ust g. 3%s. 1925 

• registered 

Pitt L. E. * West Va. System 

refunding g4s... 1941 

• Southw’ntnv. 1st g.3%s. 1925 

• registered 

Monongahela River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4%’s, 190£ 
Ptsbg Cle v.* Toledo, 1st g.6’s.. 1922 

L Pittsburg* Western, 1st g.4*s.. .1917 

Buffalo, Roch. * Pitta, g. g. 5*s. . . 1937 

{ Alleghany * Wn. 1st g. gtd 4*8.1998 
Clearfield & Mah. 1st g. g. 5’s. . ..1943 
Rochester * Pittsburg. 1st 6*s. . 1GE1 

• cons. 1st fl’s 1922 

Buff. * Susq. 1st refundg g. 4’s. .1951 
registered 



. Int'si 
A mount. p rt (d. 



7,000,000 
j. 148,155,000 
25,61*6,666 
I 28,112,666 

f 

I 35,750,000 
j. 2,500,000 

I ’ * 2 j£ 6 o ,666 P 



» 2,500,000 

1 * 2,’mbob 

* 2,5od,oi)6 



Last Sale. 



April Sales. 



Price. Date. , High. Lotc. 1 Total 



. 

2,500,000 

! * *2,*5dd.b66 
* ‘£560,666 
’£506,606 



\ 
l 

(. 6, 128, (XX) 

1 

1,500,000 



I Q J 

A A O 
A & O 

NOV 
Inov 
MAN 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 

Ua, 

F A A 
A A 
F A Al 
FA A 
FA A 
'FA A ! 
FA A| 
FA A 
FA A 

If a a 

F A A 

FA A 
F A A 
F A A 
|F A A 
FA A I 
F A A 
M A 8 
MAS 
MAS 



95)4 Apr. 24/00 97 04 152,000 

100% Apr. 30.’06 102% 100 726.000 

100*4 Apr. 26, ’06 100)4 100 % 3,000 

94 >4 Apr. 27/06 95% 94% 41,000 

95 Sep. 11, ’05 

93 Apr. 27, ’06 95)4 93 189,000 

96 Feb. 19,’06 | 

102 Apr. 30,’06 103% 101*4 2,220,000 



99 Aug. 15, *04 
99% May ' *2, *05 
*08%' A pr. 10,’ 04 98% 

i66% Jan*. 10/08 
*99% Jan.’ 1*6/05 
98% N o v. 23, ’(14 



43,141,000 

1.500.000 

4.056.000 
2,444,CXX) 

2.800.000 
3,000/KX) 

35,000.000 



97 Oct. 26, *04 

92% Nov. *10, ’02 



99% Feb. 23, *06 



98% 



MAS 
MAS 
iJ A J| 
A A O 
A A 0| 
|MAN| 
J A J 
MAN 
M A Ni 
1,007,000 J A •) I 



98% Apr. 
102 Nov. 
108*4 Dec. 
132% Jan. 
112% Jan. 
114% Nov 
99% Mar. 
94 Apr. 



28,’Ofl 
27, *05 
13. *99 I 
30, ’06 ' 

26. ’04 
14/05 
30/06 

27, ’OC 



100 % 



72,822,000 j 

j 70,963.000 ( 
[ 11,293,000 



90% Apr. 5/06 



J A J 
J A J 
; A A o 
I A A O 
MAN 
IQ Feb 

31,347,000 M A N 
!> 48,580,000 | J * J 
’ 700.000 kVa 

1.009.000 MAS 

515.000 a A o 

633.000 J A j 

4.427.000 mas 
2,000,000 a A O 

030.000 .1 A j 

1.300.000 f A A 

3.920.000 .TAD 

[ 6 , 521.000 -J gj/, 



94% Apr. 
96 Nov. 
101*4 Apr. 
101% Apr. 
92 Apr. 



26/06 

7/04 

30/06 

5/06 

0/06 



94*4 

99% 

95 

103% 

101 % 

92 



98% Apr. 30/06 
90% Apr. 27/06 
92% June28/05 
108% July 13/05 
109 Apr. 25/05 
119% Mar. 7/04 
98 Mur. 23/06 



98% 

92 



98% 



93% 

99% 

94% 

101 % 

101% 

92 



97% 

90 



117% Apr. 7/06 1117% 117% 



128 June 6/02 
124 Apr. 20/06 
128% Feb. 23/A6 I 
98% Apr. 6/00 



124 

98% 



124 

98% 



2,000 



238,000 



40.000 

l‘,66b 

123,000 

’ 243,666 

3.000 

5.000 



187.000 

121.000 



5,000 

’ i ’,000 
’ 9,666 
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THE BANKERS ' MAGAZINE . 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sole, prioe and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 
Due 



Canada Southern 1st int. gtd 5*8, 1008 

• 2d mortg. 5*8, 1918 

• registered 

Central Branch U. Pac.lst g. 4*8.1948 
Central R*y of Georgia, 1st g. 5*8.1946 



registered $1,000 *$5,000 

con. g. 6’s 1945 

con. g. 5*8. reg.$l,000 & $5,000 
1st. pref. inc. g. 6’s, 1945 

• stamped 

2d pref. inc. g. 6*8. 1945 

• stamped 

8d pref. inc. g. 5*s 1945 

stamped, 



Chat. div. pur. my. g.4*s.l961 
Macon * Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5*8 1945 

Mid. Ga. * Atl. div. g 5S.1947 
Mobile div. 1st g. 5*s. . . .1940 

Cent. R. * Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.S’t, 1967 
Central of New Jersey, gen. g. 

6’s 1967 1 

* registered \ 

Am. Dock * lmprovm’t Co. 5*8, 1921 
Lehigh * H. R. gen. gtd g. 5*s..l920 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 6*8.. .1912 

• con. extended gtd. 444*8.1910 
N.Y. * Long Branch gen.g. 4*8.1941 

Ches. * Ohio 6’s, g., 8eries A 1908 

• Mortgage gold 8’s 1911 

• 1st con. g. 6*8 1939 

• registered 

• Gen. m. g. 4%’s 1992 

» registered 

• Craig Val. 1st g. 6*8 1940 

. <R. & A. d.) 1st c. g. 4*8, 1989 

• 2d con. g. 4*8 1989 

• Warm S. Val. 1st g.5*s, 1941 

Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4*8 1940 

Chic. & Alton R. R. ref. g. 8*9. . . . 1949 

• • registered 

Chic. & Alton Ry 1st lien g. 314*8.1960 

registered 

Chicago, Burl.* Quincy : 

Denver div. 4*8 1922 

Illinois div. 344s 1949 

registered 

Illinois div. 4s 1949 

rpcrifttprpd 

(Iowa div.) sink. f*d6’s, ioio 

4*8 1919 

Nebraska extensi’n 4*8, 1927 

registered 

Southwestern div. 4*s..l92l 

4*8 joint bonds 1921 

• registered 

6*8, debentures 1913 

Han.* St. Jos. con. 6’s 1911 

Chic. & E. 111. 1st g. 4*8 ref.& imp.,1955 

• registered 

Chicago & E. 111. 1st s. f*d c*y . 8*8.1907 

C • small bonds 

1st con. 6’s. gold 19B4 

gen. con. 1st 5*8 1937 

registered 

t Chicago & lnd. Coal 1st 5*s . . . .1936 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 

( * refunding g. 6’s 1947 

i • ref. g. 5’s 1947 

» Loulsv. N . Alb. & Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
r Chic. Mil. * St. Paul terra, g 6*8.1914 
I t gen . g. 4’s, series A. . . . 1989 

« • registered 



Amount 



14,000,000 

6,000,000 

2.500.000 

7.000. 000 
15,700,000 

2.899.000 

1.601.000 

8.915.000 

8.085.000 

2.169.000 

1.881.000 

2.051.000 

840.000 

418.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

4.880.000 

45,091,000] 

4.987.000 

1.062.000 

2.691.000 

12.175.000 

1.600.000 

2 . 000,000 

2,000,000 

j- 25,858,000 

[ 40,578,000 

650.000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 

400.000 

2.000,000 

[ 37.850,000 



- 22.000,000 

4.534.000 
| 60,835,000 
l 10,306,000 

*2,829,666 

7.712.000 

- 25,071,000 

2.382.000 
1 215,225,000 

9.000. 00C 

8 . 000 . 000 



5,000.000 

2.989.000 

2.658.000 



/nt’ai 
Paid. I 



J * J 
(M4I 
(MAS 

J * D 
VII 
F *▲] 
Man 
Man 
OOT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OOT 1 
OOT 1 
OCT 1 
J * D 



Last Sale. 



April Sales. 



Price . Date. 'High. Loir. Total. 



101% Apr. 80/06 
10644 Apr. 20, *06 
10544 Jan. 8,*04 
95 Mar. 22,*06 
120 Mar. 22/06 

Hiii Apr.'afrift 
~ 17, *06 

80,*06 
9,*06 
28, *08 
80. *06 
80, *06 
28, *06 
25/06 



118 ’ Apr, 
97 Apr. i 
9844 Apr. 
87 Apr.f 
87 Apr.l 
86 Apr. 9 
86 Apr. 2 
9444 Apr. 2 



j a j 104 Feb. 19/04 
j a j 110% Sept. 6,*06 
j* , 11 »<Auk. 8, *06 



106H Aug. 4, *05 



Man 

j a j 
Q j 
j a j 
j a j 

QM 
Q M 
Mas 

a a o 
a a o 
m a n 

Man 
Mas 
Mas 
a a j 
j a j 
j i j| 
m a 8 
Man 
a a o 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 

f a a 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 

a a o 
a a o’ 
Man 
Man 
Mas 
j a j 
Qjan 
Man 
Mat 



128 Apr. 27, *06 
12744 Apr. 7, *06 
118 Apr. 16,*06 

102 * * Mar.* * 7,**06 
101 Apr. 25/06 



10644 Feb. 
110% Mar. 
11844 Apr. 
11644 Dec. 
10544 Apr. 
105 Apr. 
112 Feb. 
101% Apr. 
96% Apr. 
11844 Feb. 
99% Feb. 
80 Apr. 



2/06 
6, *06 
27/06 
1,*05 
28, *06 
12/06 
28/06 
17/06 
20/06 
17/05 
3/06 
26/06 



8044 Apr. 24/06 
8044 Mar. 4/05 

101 Apr. 2/0« 
93% Apr. 28/06 
9644 Feb. 24, *06 
104% Mar. 15/06 

1*1044* Jan.* *5/05 
100 Apr. 3/06 
10644 Apr. 25, *06 
10644 Junel6,*05 
100 Apr. 10/05 
9844 Apr. 30/06 
9744 Apr. 30/06 
107 Mar. 28/06 
10844 Apr. 21/06 



10244 10144 
10544 10544 




12944 128 
127% 127% 
113 118 



101 100% 



118% 118 

106% 105* 
105 105 

102*’ lOlfi 
96% 96fc 



80% 80 
80% 80% 

101 101 
9444 »2% 



100 

107 



100 

10644 



noi/ 

97% 



10844 10844 ■ 



J a J 96% Mar. 9/06 

j a j i 

j a D 104% Mar. 22/06 ; 
a a d 108% July 8/04 
A a o 133 Apr. ll,*06 ! 
Man 11944 Apr. 16,*06 
I M a N 1 184? Feb. 26/06 

4.626.000 j j a J 11844 Mar. 28/06 : 

l | 

4.700.000 j a J 133 Apr. 28,*06 

4.942.000 j a J 11444 Apr. 3/06 
3,000,000 j aj 107% Mar. 29,*06 

4.748.000 j a J 108% Mar. 27/06 ... 

23,6; 8,000 ; j a J 107% Apr. 28/06 i 108 
I q j 109% Junel8/04 1 ... 



133 

120 



134% 

11444 



182 

11944 



88.000 

8,000 



109.000 

5.000 
85.000 

8.000 

297.000 

215.000 

208.000 
115,000 

8,000 



24.000 

1,500 

1.000 



35,000 



86,000 

’ 220 , 

5.000 

liooo 

3.000 



8,000 

*38*000 



6,000 

16.000 



3,000 

93,000 



1,849,000 

175,000 

“*7,000 



10,006 

6,000 



183 | 

116% I 



107%! 



5,000 

4.000 



9.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest pnoes and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due, 



Ohio. A 



gen. g. 814*8, series B.1999 

registered 

Chic. A Lake Sup. 5% 1921 
Chic. A M. R. div. 5*8, 1920 
Chic, A Pac. div. 0*s, 1910 
1st Chic. A P. W. g. 6*8.1921 
Dakota A Ot. S.g. 5*8.1916 
Far. A So.g. 0*s assu...l924 
1st H*st A Dk. div. 7*8, 1910 

1st 6!s 1910 

1st 7*s, Iowa A D, ex. 1906 
1st 6*s, I*. C. A Dav. ..1919 
MinerslPoint div. 6’s, 1910 
1st 80. Min. div. 6*s.. ..1910 
1st 6*s, Southw*n div., 1909 
Wis. A Min. div. g. 6*8.1921 
Mil. A N. 1st M. L 6*8.1910 
1st oon. 6*s 1918 



Amount . 



InVst | 
paid . 



Last Sale. 



Price. 



Date. 



Northwestern con. 7*8. . .1916 

extension 4*8 1886-1926 

registered 

gen. g. 8%*s 1987 

registered 

sinking fund 6*s..l8T9-1929 

registered 

sinking fund 6s’.. 1879-1929 

registered 

de oen. 6's 1909 

registered 

deben.6*s 1921 

registered 

sinking f*d deben. 6*s.l968 

_ „ registered 

Des Moines A Minn. 1st 7*s 1907 

Northern Illinois 1st 6’s 1910 

Ottumwa C. F. A 8t. P. 1st 6*s..l909 

Wtoona A St. Peters 2d 7*s 1907 

Mil., L. Shore- A We*n 1st g. 6*8.1921 
• ext. A impt. s.f*d g. 6*sl929 
Ashland div. 1st g. 6*s 1926 
Michigan div. 1st g.6*s. 1924 

con. deb. 5*8 1907 

Incomes 1911 



Ohio., 



Bock Is. A Pac. 6*s coup.. .1917 

registered 1917 

sen. g. 4’s 1988 

registered 

refunding 4s 1934 

registered 

coll. tr. ser. 4’s. 

D 1906 

E 1907 

F 1908 

g 1909 

H 1910 

I- 1911 

J. v 1912 

K 1918 

1914 

M 1915 

N 1916 

O 1917 

P 1918 

Chic. Rock Is. A Pac. R. r] 4*8. .2002 

registered 

coll, trust g. 5*s 1913 

Burlington, Cedar R. A N. 1st 5*s, 1906 
con. 1st A col. tat 5*8.1934 t 

registered f 

Oed. Rap la. Falls A Nor. 1st 5*s. 1921 
Minn ear A St. Louis 1st 7*e. g, 1927 
Choc., Okla. A Gif. gen. g. 5s.. . . 1919 

_ * con. g. 5*s 1962 

Keokuk A Des M. 1st mor. 5’s. . 1923 
•mall bond 1923 



2 . 500.000 

1 . 860.000 

8 . 063.000 

8,000,000 

26 . 840.000 

2 . 866.000 
1 . 260,000 
6 , 680,000 

990.000 

646.000 

2 . 500.000 

2 . 840.000 

7 . 482.000 

4 . 000 . 000 

4 . 756.000 

2 . 156.000 

6 . 002.000 

19 . 882.000 

18 . 682.000 

20 , 588.000 

5 . 686.000 

6 . 702.000 

5 . 618.000 

10,000,000 

9 . 800.000 

600.000 

1 . 500.000 

1 . 600.000 

1 . 592.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

4 . 148.000 

1,000,000 

1 . 281.000 
486;000 
500,000 

12 . 500.000 * 
} 61 , 681,000 ; 
[ 44 , 342,000 J 

* r 

1 . 494.000 I 
1 , 494,000 1 
1 , 494,000 1 

1 . 494.000 1 

1 . 494.000 1 

1 . 494.000 1 
1 , 494,000 , 1 
1 , 494,000 j 

1 . 494.000 5 

1 . 494.000 J 

1 . 494.000 I J 
1 , 494,000 ! s 
1 , 494,000 j J 

| 69 , 938,000 j \ 



9814 Apr. 30,*06 

115% Oct.' 247*06 

116 Apr. 8,’06 

108 Apr. 2i£*06 
114 Apr. 24, *06 

109 Mar. 15*06 
18714 July 18, *98 
1119* Mar. 13,*06 
106 Aug. 8,*04 
18214 Apr. 5,*06 
113 Mar. 7, *06 

W4 Apr. 8, *06 
Apr. 10, *06 
m Feb. 13,*06 
&94 Apr. 7, *06 
*94 Mar. 17, *06 
> Feb. 10,*06 

i Apr. 4, *06 
I Apr. 12, *06 
i Mar. 81,*06 
Apr. 25,*06 
I Nov. 19, *98 
11414 Nov. 2, *05 
11414 Feb. 7, *06 
1086* Apr. 26, *06 
10814 Nov. 14 *06 
10414 Mar.aS.'OO 
104 Mar. 8, *04 
11214 Mar. 2,*06 
108«4 Jan. 12,*04 
11694 Mar. »,*06 

117 Feb. 8, *06 
127 Apr. 8, *84 
10514 Dec. 11, *05 
104 Dec. 5,*05 
11014 Mar. 28, *05 
125 Apr. 27, *06 
11714 Apr. 11. *06 
14214 Feb. 10, *02 
12814 Feb. 27,*06 
10514 Sept.l8.*05 
109 8ept. 9, *02 

12094 Feb. 2l,*06 
119 Mar. 23, *06 
10194 Apr. 25, *06 
9914 Apr. 27, *06 
9314 Apr. 30, *06 
96 Nov. 29, *05 



97 .Tulyl4.*04 

9714 May 26. *05 
9694 Dec. 19. *05 

*90% Mr v *26. *06 
96 Nov.l1.*a5 
93 Mrv 24 *04 
9414 Dec. 14.*05 
90 Mav 11. *04 
79 Apr. 30. *06 
79 Dec. 19.*05 
17,342.000 mas 8994 Apr. 30.*06 

6 . 500.000 J A d I 01 H Apr. 30. *06 

11 000 J 11914 Feb. 23, *06 

l,905,00i? A A o 111 Nov. 20. *04 

150.000 ij An 40 Aiiv 21.*95 

5 . 500.000 ;j a j 10694 Jttn. 3.*06 

5.411.000 [j a J 115 Apr. 20. *05 

2.750.000 A A o 10« Apr. 7. *06 

A A oU0*4 Mar. 3,*06 



April Sales. 



12614 125 
117 % 



11714 



High. Low , 


Total. 


95 9814 


15,000 


lie** lie*’ 


64,000 


10814 108 


9.000 


11494 U814 


9,000 


182H 182H 


1,000 


108% 108% 


1,000 


11294 Ii294 


L00O 


125 125 


1,000 


10414 108 


2,000 


99** 99*’ 


18,000 


108% 106% 


6,000 



10,000 

8,000 



103 10194 

9914 99 % 

94 % 92 % 



8094 



116,000 

6.000 

376,000 



7814 



9114 80 

10194 10194 



108 108 



589,000 
’ 248,66b 
27,000 



2,000 
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THE BANKERS ' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a braoe are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



Chio.,8t.P., Minn.AOma.con. fl’s. 1930 
f • con.fl’s reduced to 3%’s.l90O 
J Chic.. St. Paul & Minn. 1st fl’s. .1918 
] North Wisconsin 1st mort. fl’s.. 1980 
l8t. Paul A Sioux City lst6’s 1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
• coupons off 



Chic. A Wn. lnd. gen’l g. fl’s 1932 

Oln.. Ham. A Day 2d g. 4%’s. . . .1937 
Cin., Day. A Ir’n 1st gt. dg. 5’s..l941 
Cin. Plod. A Ft. W. 1st gtd g. 4’s . 1923 
Cin. lnd. A Wn.lstAref .gtdg.4’8 . 1958 

Clev.,Cin.,Chic.&8t.L. gen.g. 4’s..l998 

• do Cairo div. 1st g. 4’s..lfl88 
Cin M Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s.l991 
8t. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’6.1000 

• registered 

Bp’gfleld A Col. div. 1st g. 4’s. ..1940 
Wmte W. Val. div. 1st a. 4’s. . . . 1940 
Cin.,Ind., 8t. L. A Chic. 1st g.4’s.l986 

• registered 

• con. fl’s 1920 

Cin.,8’duskyAClev.con.lst g.6’sl928 
Clev.,C., C. A lnd. con. 7*8 1914 

• sink, fund 7’s 1914 

• gen. consol fl’s 1934 

» registered 

Ind. Bloom. A West. 1st pfd 4’s. 1940 
Ohio, lnd, A W., 1st pfd. fl’s. . . .1988 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

• income 4’s 1990 



01ev.,Lorain AWheergcon.lst5’sl938 
Glev., A Mahoning Vftf. gold fl’s. .1938 

• registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 4’s. 1947 

S olorado A Southern 1st g. 4’s. . .1929 
onn., Paasumpslc Riv’s 1st g. 4’s.l948 

Delaware, Lack. A W. mtge 7’s. .1907 

Morris A Efeaex 1st m 7’s 1914 

• 1st c. gtd 7’s 1915 

• registered 

• 1st ref und.gtd.g.3V4’8. 2000 

4 N. Y„ Lack. A West’n. 1st fl’s... 1921 

• const, fl’s 1928 

• terra 1. imp. 4’s 1928 

Syracuse, Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7’s..l906 
Warren £d. 1st rfdg.gtd g.3%’s.2000 

Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

( • 1st Penn. Div. c. 7’s. . . 1917 

* reg 1917 

Alb.ASus.cuv.con.40y.g.3J4’B. .1946 

t registered 

Rens. A Saratoga 1st 7’s 1921 



Denver A Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s.. .1938 

t con.g.4%’s 1986 

• impt. m. g.fl’s 1928 

Rio Grande Western 1st g. 4’s.. 1939 
j v mge.Acol.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 
1 Utah Central 1st gtd. g. 4’s.. .1917 

Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. fl’s. .1917 
Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s...... 1996 

. g. 4s 1995 

Detroit Southern 1st g. 4’s 1951 

• Ohio South. div.lstg.4’8. 1941 
Duluth A Iron Range 1st fl’s 1937 

• registered 

• 2d 1 m 6s 1916 

Duluth So. Shore A At. gold fl’s. .1937 
Duluth Short Line 1st gtd. fl’s.,. . 1916 
Elgin Joliet A Eastern ist g fl’s. .1941 



14,063,000 

2,000,000 

1.6.9. 000 
641,000 

8.070.000 

[ 15,185,000 

9.086.000 

2,000,000 

8.500.000 

1.160.000 
4,072,000 

20,749,000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 



f 9,750,000 

1.085.000 

650.000 

[ 7,645,000 

654.000 

2.571.000 

[ 8,991,000 1 

j* 8,206,000 j 

981,500 

600.000 

8.108.000 

4.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
[ 2,986,000 J 

8.946.000 

19.108.000 

1.900.000 

3.067.000 

6.000. 000 

[ 11,677,000 

7.000. 000 

12 . 000 . 000 
5*000,000 
5,000,600 

1.906.000 
906,000 



[ 5,000,000 1 
[ 10 , 000,000 
2,000.000 

33.450.000 
0.382,000 
8,318,500 

15.200.000 

13.336.000 
660,000 

628,000 

1.060.000 

1.250.000 

3.866.000 

4.281.000 

[ 0,732,000 1 

2,000,000 

8.816.000 
500,000 

8,5U0,000 



InVet 

Paid, 



J k D 
J k D 

VfcR 
J A J 

▲ AO 

J A J | 

QM 

J A J 

MAN 
MAN 
J A J 

J A D 
J A J 
J A J 



M A 8 
J A J 

Q * 
MAN 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 

▲ AO 
Q J 

▲ AO 
▲ 

▲ AO 
J A J 

Q J 
J A J 

r a ▲ 

▲ AO 

MAS 

MAN 
J A D 
J A n 
J A D 
J A J 
F A ▲ 
MAN 

▲ AO 

r a ▲ 



MAS 

MAS 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 
MAN 

J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A J 

▲ AO 

▲ & O 

MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
J A D 
MAS 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 
J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
MAN 



| Last Sal*. 


April Sixes. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


188 Apr. 23, TO 
98 Dec. 19, ’04 
183 Apr. 27, ’06 
12994 Mar. 8, *04 
130% Apr. 11, ’06 


186 138 

188** 138** 


11,000 

6,000 


12014 12014 


6,000 


10014 Apr. 10, *06 
| 9914 Apr. 80, *06 

11814 Mar. 20,*06 
118 Oct. 10,19’ 
112 Mar. 12,’06 


10(^4 10014 

100 99% 


1,000 

51,000 


91 Mar. 27, *00 







10394 Apr. 80,*06 
106% Feb. 0,’Ofl 
100% Apr. 9, ’06 
10114 Apr. 24/06 
100 Oct. 8/04 
9994 Feb. 8,’05 
9414 Aug.81,’08 
10294 Apr. 4, ’06 
108 Feb. 6, *06 
106 Jan. 22, *04 
11294 Apr. 6, ’00 
122 Jan. 29, ’07 
11994 Nov. 19,’89 
134 Feb. 16, 06 


10414 108% 

10694 106% 
101% 101 

10294 i<m 


48,000 

1*1.666 

6,000 

1,000 






11294 11294 


6,000 










104% Nov.19,’01 






97 Apr. 19, *06 
72 Apr. 28, ’06 

11514 Mar. 29,’Ofl 
11014 Jan. 23, *05 




l£666 

34.000 


70 Apr. 26, ’06 
9394 Apr. 27. *06 
102 Dec.27,’93 


M » 


ii*o,666 

200,000 


104% Apr 11, ’06 
12&4 Apr. 10,’O6 
127 Jan. 16, ’06 
127 June23,’05 


104% 104% 
12614 12814 


2,000 

2,000 










12614 Mar. 0,’O6 
112 Mar. 24, ’00 
105 Oct. 23, ’05 
10414 Jan. 10, ’06 
102 Feb. 2, ’03 











138 Feb. 13’0fl 
149 Aug. 5,’01 
10794 Apr. 30/06 


109 * 10794 


100,000 


14214 Mar. 10/05 







100 Apr. 80. ’06 
108 Mar. 24, ’C6 
108 Apr. 2, '06 
9094 Apr. 20, ’06 
8914 Apr. 4/06 
97 Jan. 3/02 

110 Sept.30/04 
99% Feb. 19/06 
9694 Mar. 28/06 
81 9j Mar. 1/06 
88 Apr. 19/06 
112 Apr. 26, *06 
11214 Feb. 13/06 


101 100 

108** 108* 
9794 96% 
8914 88 


68,000 

’**2,666 

88,000 

82.000 


88*“ *88* 
113% 112 


18,000 

25,000 


11314 Apr. 18/00 


118% 118% 


2,000 


11694 Apr. 23/00 


11*694 11694 


*10,666 



Digitized by 




BOND SALES. 



775 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Brie 1st ext. g. 4’s. 1947 

• 2d extended g. 5’s 1919 

• 3d extended g. 444’s. , . 1928 

• 4th extended g. 5 r s. . . . 1920 

• 5th extended g. 4’s. . . . 1928 

• 1st cons, gold Ts 1920 

• 1st cons, fund g. 7’s... .1920 
Brie R.R. 1st con.g-4s prior bds.1906 

• registered 

• 1st con. gen. lien g. 48.1990 

• registered 

• Penn. col. trust g. 4*8.1961 

• 50yrs.con.g.4*8ser A.1958 

Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7*s 1910 

Buffalo A Southwestern g. 0’s.. 1908 

• small 

Chicago A Erie 1st gold 5’s 1982 

Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s. ...1909 

Long Dock consol, g. 6’s 1935 

N. Y.L. E. A W. Coal A R. R. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 0’s II 

N. Y.. L. E. A W. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6’s 1918 

N. Y. A Green w’d Lake gt g5’s..lN0 

» small 

Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 0’s.. .1910 
N.Y., Bus. AW. 1st refdg. g. 6’s..l987 
. 2d g. 44*’s 1987 

• gen. g.ft’s 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’s 1948 

• registered $5,000 each 

. Wllkesb. A East. 1st gtd g. 6’s. .1942 
Evans. A Ind’p. 1st con. g g 0’s. ...1926 
Evans. A Terre Haute 1st con. 0’s. 1921 

• 1st General g 5’s. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 0's. ..1928 

• 8ul. Co. Bch. 1st g 5’s.. .1900 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 444's. 1941 
Ft. Worth A D. C. ctfs.dep.lst rt’s. .1921 
Ft. Worth A Rio Grande 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Galveston H. A H. of 1882 Ist5s..l913 
Gulf A Ship Isl.ls t ref g. Ater.5’8 . . 1952 

« registered 

Hook. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 444’s.. .1999 

( • registered 

Col. Hook’s vai. 1st ext. g. 4’s.l848 
f Oolu.ATol.RR.Co.lstm.ex.4’8. .1955 

Illinois Central, 1st g. 4’s 1961 

' * registered 

• 1st gold 844’s 1961 

• registered 

• extend 1st g 344’s 1951 

• registered 

• 1st g3ssterl. £500,000.. 1961 

• registered 

• total outstg.... $18,950,000 

• coll at. trust gold 4’s. . 1952 

• regist’d 

• co).t.g.4sL.N.O.ATex.l968 

• registered 

• Cairo Bridge g 4’s 1950 

• registered 

• Litchfield div. lstg.8s.196l 

• Louisville div.g.344’s. 1963 

• registered 

• Middle div. r eg. 5’s . . . 1921 

• Omaha d iv. 1st g.8’s.. 1951 

• St. Louis div.g.Ts.... 1951 

• registered 

• g.lH’s 1951 

• Sp’gfleld diVlstg’Wsli95i 

• registered 

• West’n Line 1 st g. 4’s, 1951 

• registered 

Belleville A Carndt 1st 8’s 1928 

Carbond’e A Shawt’n 1st g. 4’s, 1932 
Chic., St. L. A N. O. gold 5’s. . . .1951 



Amount. 



Int'ei 

Paid. 



2 . 482.000 

2 . 149.000 

4 . 017.000 

2 . 920.000 
709,500 

16 , 890,000 

8 , 099,500 

| 86,000,000 

[ 85 , 885,000 

83 . 000 . 000 

10.000, u00 

2 . 380.000 

[ 1 , 500,000 

12 . 000 . 000 

2 . 800.000 

7 . 500.000 

j - 1 , 100,000 

| 8 , 300,000 

[ 1 , 452,000 

3 . 500.000 

8 . 745.000 

447.000 

2 . 540.000 

[ 2,000,000 -j 

3 . 000 . 000 

1 . 691.000 

8.000. 000 

2 . 072.000 

375.000 

460.000 

1.000.000 

8 . 170.000 

2 . 803.000 

2 , 000.000 

} 4 , 987,000 

| 14 , 189,000 

1 . 401.000 

2 . 441.000 
\ 1 . 500,000 

j - 2 , 499,000 
[ 8.000,000 
| 2 , 500,000 



16 , 000,000 

24 . 879.000 

3 . 000,000 

3 , 148 , 000 ] 

14 . 320.000 

000,000 

5 . 000 . 000 

4 . 969.000 

0 , 321,000 

2.000. 000 

5 . 425.000 

470.000 

241.000 

10 . 555.000 



MAR 
M A 
M A 
A kO 
JED 
MAS 
MAS 

1 JkJ 
j JkJ 
( JkJ 
F k A 
A k O 
J k D 
J JkJ 
\ JkJ 

m an 

A k O 

A k O 

MAN 

JkJ 

[man 

AAO 

|J k J 
F k A 
Fk A 
MAN 
MAN 
JAP 
JkJ 
JkJ 
Ak O 
A k O 
Aft O 
J A J 



J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
AA O 



JAJ 

JAJ 

JAJ 

JAJ 

A A O 
A A O 
MAS 
MAS 

AA O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
J A D 
|j A D 
A J 
|j A J 
A J 
r A a 
A A 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A A 
A A 
A n 
[A 8 
D 15 



Last Sale 



Price. Date. 



I07U Jan. 8O,*O0 
11444 Feb. 28,’O0 
10644, Mar. 21,*O0 
11544 Jan. 24, ’00 
101 Jan. 8, ’00 
130 Apr. 27, *00 
138 Feb. 21, *00 
101 Apr. 80, ’00 
10044 Apr. I9.’O0 
91 Apr. 3O,’O0 
88 Nov.15,’04 

9144 Apr.80,’00 
10244 Apr.80,’00 
12244 Feb. 20,’O6 
104% Feb. 10,’O0 



12144 Apr. 24, *00 
10294 Dec. 6/05 
1354* Feb. 23, ’00 

118 July25,*04 

115% Dec. 8, ’05 

12144 Oct. 17,’05 
117 July 20,’06 
10944 Jan. 11,*O0 
110 Apr. 23, ’00 
103 Feb. 8, ’00 
10744 Apr. 25,’O0 
11894 Dec. 30, ’05 



113 Apr. 
110 Apr. 
128 Oct. 
1094* Apr. 

114 Apr. 
10044 Feb. 
105 Mar. 
11444 Apr. 

89 Mar. 
101 Dec. 
104 Apr. 



12, ’00 

25 , *00 

20 , ’05 

20, ’00 

10 , ’ O 5 

21 , ’ O 0 

11 . ’98 
20, ’06 

22 , ’00 

0 ,’ O 5 

80, ’00 



10794 Apr. 28, ’00 
10544 July 14,*04 
100 Apr. 23, ’00 
100 Apr. 3, *00 
110 Dec. 18, *05 
11344 Mar. 12,19’ 
100 Feb. 2O.’O0 
94 Mar. 28, *08 
10044 Jan. 19,’O0 



70 Oct. 17,’04 



10444 Apr.14,’00 
102 Oct. 4,’08 
105 Apr. 28, *00 
10044 July ll,*05 
10044 Mar. 7,*03 
128 May 24,*99 



9244 Apr.27.’08 
8844 Dec. 8, *99 
95 Dec. 21, *99 
7844 Apr. 10. *00 
8044 Dec. 9,’06 
10144 Jan. 81, *19 
8244 Feb. 7,’O0 
10144Sept.l0,*96 
100 Nov. 7,19’ 
124 Dec. 11, *99 
10794 Jan. 20, ’00 
10144 Jan. 31,’91 
122 July 7. ’04 
105 Jan. 22,19’ 
12344 Mar. 9, *00 



April Sales. 



10594 10444 
10694 105 * 

9244 91H 
7844 7844 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


130)4 


’.’.*.* 

180* 


18,000 


s 


10044 

10044 


154,000 

1,000 


98 


91 


142,000 


M 


9144 

101 


70,666 

278,000 


122** 


1*1944 


18,000 



11044 HO 


9,000 


107)4 100 


8,000 


118** 1*1*8* 


2,000 


110 110 


1,000 


10944 10944 


8,000 


11444 112*44 


23,000 


104** 1*04** 


£666 


no** 107% 


53,066 


100** 160 ’ 


1,066 


100 U*0 


2,000 



3,000 
’ 13,666 



2,000 

1,666 



Digitized by 



Google 




770 



TEE BANKERS' MAGAZINE . 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 
Due . 



| • gold 5's, registered 

. g.8%’s 1851 

• registered 

| . Memph. dlv. 1st g. 4’s, 1851 

I • registered 

iSt. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4’s, 1961 
Ind., Dec. A West. 1st g. 6’s 186ft 

• 1st gtd. g. ft’s 1885 

Indiana, Illinois A Iowa 1st g.4’s. .1850 
Internat. A Ot. N’n 1st. ft’s, gold. 1819 

. 2d g. ft’s. 1808 

• adg.4’s 1821 

Iowa Central 1st gold ft’s 1886 

• refunding g. 4’s . . .1851 
Kansas City Southern 1st g.8’s. .1860 

• registered 

Lake Brie A Western 1st g. ft’s. . . 1867 

j * 2d mtge. g. ft’s 1841 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g ft’s. . . 1846 
Lehigh Val. N. T. 1st m. g. 4%’s.l940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s..2003 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. ft’s. 1941 

• registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. ft’s.1988 

t registered 1868 

t lst40-yr gtd.int.redto4X1938 

Lehigh A N. ?., 1st gtd g. 4’s 1945 

• registered 

j Blm.,Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd ft’s 1914 

1 . . g. gtd ft’s 1814 

Long Island 1st cons, ft’s 1861 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1981 

Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1968 

• Perry lstg.4%’s 1822 

* g. 4’s 1902 

* unified g. 4’s 1848 

• deb.g. 5’s 1964 

• gtd. refunding g. 4’s. .1849 

* • registered 

Brooklyn A Mon tank 1st ft’s 1911 

* 1st ft’s 1911 

N. Y. B’kln A M. B.lst c. g. 5’s, ..1965 
N. Y. A Rook’y Beach Istg. 6’s, 1927 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 

1st Con. gold gam’t’d 5’s, 1986 
Louisiana A Arkan. Ry.lstg. 5’s.l927 

' Louis. A Nash. gen. g. ft’s I960 

gold 5’s 1987 

Unified gold 4’s 1840 

registered 1840 

collateral trust g. 5’s, 1981 
5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4*s. 1928 
E., Hend. A N. 1st ft’s. .1919 
L. Cin.ALex.g. 4%’a, . . 1981 
N. O. A Mobilelstg.ft’s.. 1980 

2d g. ft’s 1980 

Pensacola div. g. ft’s.. .1920 
St. Louis div. Istg. 0'8.1921 

2d g.8’s 1980 

At.Kx.&N.R.Ist g.ft's. 194ft 
H. B’ge 1st sk’fd. gft’s.1931 

Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 

L.A N.A Mob.A Montg 

1st. g. 4%s 1946 

South. Mon. Joint 4’s. 1952 

registered 

N. Fla. AS. 1st g. g.ft’s, 1987 
Pen. A At. 1st g. g, 6’s,1921 
S. AN. A. eon. gtd. g.5’s. 193ft 

l • sinking fund g. fts 1910 

Lo.A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.l945 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 

• registered 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st ft’s 1908 

Manitoba Swn. Colonize n g.ft’s. 1984 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. 4>.1911 



Amount. 

16 . 665.000 
[ 1 , 862,000 

[ 8 , 600,000 

688,000 

1 . 824.000 

838.000 

4 . 850.000 

11 . 281.000 
10 , 891,000 

2 , 860,600 

7 . 650.000 

2,000,000 

[ 30 , 000,000 

7 . 360.000 

8 . 686.000 

2 , 600.000 

15 . 000 . 000 

[ 20 , 100,000 
\ 10 , 000,000 

!• 10 , 114,000 

1 . 400.000 

\ 2,000,000 

750.000 

1 . 250.000 

8 . 610.000 
1 . 121,000 
8,000,000 

1 . 484.000 

825.000 

6 . 960.000 

1 . 135.000 
[ 22 , 408,000 

200.000 

760.000 

1 . 801.000 

888.000 

1 . 425.000 

2 . 724.000 

7 . 492.000 

1 . 764.000 

[ 87 . 562.000 

5 . 129.000 

23 . 000 . 000 

1 . 600.000 

8 . 258.000 

5 . 000 . 000 

1.000. 000 
405,000 

3 . 500.000 
8 , 000,000 
1 . 000,000 

1 . 414.000 
0 , 742,000 

4 . 000 . 000 

j - 11 , 827 , 000 , 

2 . 096.000 i 

2.331.000 j 

3.673.000 1 

1.942.000 | 

3 . 000 . 000 
|> 28 , 065,000 

10,818,000 

2 . 544.000 
65 , 690,000 



InVel 

Paid. 




Last Sal*. 



April Salks. 



Date. 'High. Lou J Total, 



MAS 



Mar. 12, ’04 
May 81, ’04 
Aug.l7,*99 
Jan. 4, *05 
Feb. 24, *99 
10114 Mar. 16,*06 
106% Jan. 80, *06 
107% Dec. 18, *01 
100 Apr. 8, *06 
11814 Mar. 28,’Oft 
99 Apr. 28, ’06 
Dec. 14, *06 
Apr. 24, *06 
Mar. 15, *06 
Apr. 80, *06 
6814 Oct. 16,19’ 
115% Apr. 17,*06 
118% Mar. 24,*06 
117 Jan. 17,’Oft 
108% Apr. 26/06 
112% Nov. 6, *06 
98% Apr. 24/00 



78 

112 

86 

71 



118% Apr. 10/06 
100% Oct. 18/99 
112% Apr. 6/06 



98% Dec. 22/05 



118% Jan. 22, *06 
106% Jan. 5/06 
114% Apr. 28/06 
116% June 8/04 
102 Mar. 2/06 
102 Nov.27/05 

99% Oct. 28/04 
96 Apr. 26/06 
110 June 22/04 
90% Apr. 26/06 
99 Mar. 19, *06 



106% Deo. 9/06 
112 Mar. 10/02 
111 Jan. 28/06 

112% July 7, *05 
105 Jan. 26/00 
118 Apr. 17, *06 
121% Feb. 27/06 
103 Apr. 27, *06 
100 Apr. 21/06 
115 Mar. 17/06 
97% Apr. 24, *06 
114% June 6/06 
109 Mar. 0/05 
129% Apr. 10/06 
122% Mar. 19,*06 
114 Apr. 20/08 
120% Mar. 6/06 
74% Oct. 4/05 
114% Sept. ft.’Uft 
108% Jan. 3/06 
100% Apr. 19/06 



100 100 
98* *96 

112** 11*2 
78% *71 
116% 115% 

110% 108% 
96% 96% 
118% 118% 
112 % 1 * 12 % 



114% 114% 

98*’ 96* 

100% 89% 



119 119 



103% 

100 

96 ** 



129% 



102 % 

100 

87% 

129% 



108% Mar. 

96 Apr. 
95 Feb. 

114% Mar. 
112% Mar. 
107 Dec. 
110 Mar. 

97 Apr. 
101% Apr. 
104 Apr. 
105% Apr. 



27/06 
27/06 
0/05 
13/06 
28, *06 
4/06 
23, *02 
28/06 
24/06 
5. *05 
24/06 



10Q% 100% 



78% Apr. 30/06 



07% 

101 % 

105% 

82% 



97 

101 

10&4 

78% 



8,000 

’* 8*000 

i£6ob 

iffiCoob 



12,000 



19,000 



2,000 

*2JHj6 

ib^ooo 



6,000 



6.000 

TAOOO 



7,000 



140.000 

20,000 

*w,boo 



2.000 



2,000 

aCobb 



8,000 

44,000 



16,(00 

aiVobi 



Digitized 



by 



Google 




BOUD 8ALE8. 



777 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 
Due, 



• 1st con. inc. 8*s 1989 

. 2d 8*8 1839 

• equip. A collat. g.6’8.... 1917 

• M series g. 5*8 1910 

• col.trust g.4%*slst se ofl907 
Mexican Internat’I 1st con g. 4*8,1977 

• stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern istg. 6’s 1910 

• registered 

Midland Term’l Ry. 1st g.a.f.5*s. .1925 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 1st g. 7*8. 1927 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. 7*3 1909 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 6*s. . . .1921 

• Sou thw. ext. Istg. 7*8... 1910 

• 1st con. g. 6*s 1884 

» 1st & refunding g. 4*8. . . 1949 

. DesMolnes&Ft.Dgelstgtd g.4*s.l935 
Minn., S. P. A 8. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4*8. 19(« 
t stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn., S. 8. M. A Atl&n. 1st g. 4*8.1926 
» siampe' 

Missouri, K. A T 

* 2d ml 

• 1st ex 

* 1st A 

• * small 

8t. Louis div. 1st refunds 4s.. .2001 
DallasA Waco lstgtd.g.5*s 1940 

• Kan. City A Pac. 1st g. 4s 19v0 

Mo., Kan. A East. 1st gtd. g. fts.1942 
Mo.,Kan.A Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd .5s. 1942 
Mo.,K. A Tex.of Tex. lstguLg.Ss 1942 
8ber.. Shreve.A So. 1st gtd.gAs.1948 
. Tex. A Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd. g. 5s . . 1948 



a pay. or int. gtd. 

. 1st mtge g. 4*8.1900 

tee. g. 4*s 1990 

t gold 5*s 1944 

ref. mtg. 4s 2004 



Amount . 



Int'sl 


Last Sale. 


April Sales. 


Paid . 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 



20.511.000 

11.724.000 
600,000 
616,000 

10 . 000,000 

3.362.000 

8.621.000 

935.000 

472.000 

960.000 
1,0I5,0U0 
1,882,000 

686.000 

5.000. 000 

9.350.000 

8.072.000 
38,106,000 

8.209.000 

40.000. 000 

20 . 000 . 000 

3.254.000 

5.182.000 

1.9l5,qpC 

1.340.000 

2.500.000 

4.000. 000 

5.468.000 

4.505.000 

1.689.000 

2.347.000 



JULY 

JULY 

ABO 

a a o 

F ft A 
M ft 8 



J ft D 
J ft D 
J ft D 
J ft D 
J ft D 
J ft A 
J ft D 
M ft N 
M ft 8 
J ft J 
J ft J 

J ft J 

J ft D 
r ft A 
M ft If 
M ft S 
M ft 8 
A ft O 
M ft N 

r ft A 
A ft O 
M ft IV 
M ft 8 
J ft D 
M ft 8 



j Apr. 28, *06 
i Apr. 80, *06 



i Apr. 10,*06 
§ July 29, *01 



105 May 2,19* 

187 JuneM/05 
111M Oct. 26, *05 
120 Feb. 8, *06 
11354 Mar. 10,*05 
114 Apr. 16, *06 
94% Mar. 2/06 
97 Apr. 19/C6 
101 Apr. 80,*06 



103 Nov.ll,*01 
89% June I8.*91 
101% Apr. -30, *06 
86% Apf. 30. *06 
106% Apr. ,80*06 
88% Apr. 28/06 



90% Apr. 24/06 
108 Feb. 18/06 
90% Apr. 16/C6 
113% Apr. 6/06 
108% Apr. 6/06 
106% Apr. 30/06 i 



20% 18*i 



98% 98% 



114 114 

97** 97** 
102% 101 



102 % 101 
90 865i 

107% I055i 



90% 90 
90% 9 Cl] * 

118% u; 
108% 101. 
106% 106 



108% Apr. 8, '06 108% 108% 
105% Apr. 25/06 106% 105% 



841.000 

442.000 



80,000 



5,000 

’’2,60b 

18,000 



68,000 

88,000 

58,000 

8,000 

*i’l*, 06 b 

“2*660 

7.000 

4.000 

6.000 
1,000 

10,000 



Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6*s.. .1920 
' • 8d mortgage 7’s. 1906 

• trusts gola5*astamp*dl917 

• registered 

• 1st collateral gold 5’s.l920 

• registered 

• forty yrs. 4*8 g. loan. 1945 
Cent. Branch Ry.lst gtg. g. 4*8.1919 

a A Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5*s . 1926 
0 R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4’s. 1988 

* 2d extended g. 5*s 1968 

8t. L. A I. g. con. R.R. Al.gr. 5*sl901 
• stamped gtd gold 5*s. .1981 
• unify *g A rfd*g g. 4*8.1929 

• registered 

• RivAGulfdivslstg4s.l983 
Verdigris V’y Ind. A W. 1st 6*8.1926 
Mob. A Birm n prior lien, g. 5’s... 1945 

• small 

• mtg. g. 4*s 1945 

* small 

Mob. JacksonAKan.City lstg.5*s.l946 
Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 

* 1st extension 6*s MB? 

• gen. g. 4*s 1938 

* Montg*rydiv.lstg.5*s.l947 

St. Louis A Cairo gtd g. 4*8 1931 

• collateral g. 4*s 1960 

Nashville, Chat. A St. L. 1st 7*s.. .1913 

• 1st cons. g. 6*s 1928 

• 1st g.6’s Jasper Branch. 1928 

• 1st 6*8 McM. M.W. A A1.1917 

* 1st 6*s T. A Pb 1917 

Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.4%*s.l926 

„ 1st con. g. 4’s 1951 

N. O. A N. Rest, prior lien g. 6’s.. 1915 
N.Y. Cent. A Hud. R. g. mtg.8%s.l997 

f * • registered 

• deb. g 4s 1934 

I * • registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 3%s. 1998 

I • registered 



14.904.000 

3.828.000 

14.876.000 

9.686.000 

25.000. 000 

8.459.000 

520.000 

7.000,000 

2.573.000 

86.624.000 

6.838.000 

30.469.000 

22.754.000 

760.000 

874.000 

226.000 

700.000 

500.000 

1.882.000 

7.000. 000 

974.000 

9.472.000 

4.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

2.494.000 

6.300.000 

7.608.000 

871.000 

750.000 

300.000 

20 . 000 . 000 

24.496.000 

1.820.000 

84.890.000 

80,000,000 
} 90,578,000 



M ft If 
M ft N 
M ft 8 
M ft B 
F ft ▲ 
F ft A 

r ft a 
j ft j 

M ft 8 
F ft A 
A ft O 
.Aft O 
J ft J 
J ft J 
M ft N 
M ft 8 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 

J ft D 
J ft J 
J ft D 

Q J 
F ft A 
M ft S 

QF 
J ft J 
A ft O 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 
A* O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
J ft J 
M ft N 
M ft N 
F ft A 
F ft A 



121% Apr. 30/06 128 121% 

104 Apr. 19/06 I 104 104 

104% Apr. 20/06 1 104% 108% 

107% Feb. 17/06 I 

108 Apr. 27/06 | 106 108 



98 Apr. 28/06 

97 Mar. 19/06 
110 Mar. 13/05 
108 Apr. 27/06 j 
120% Jan. 31/06 
113% Apr. 30/06 | 
116 Nov. 6/05 ; 

91% Apr. 80/06 I 
87% Apr. 23/04 t 
94% Apr. 80/06 j 
107% Apr. 13/06 I 
115% Apr. 14/06 1 
90 Feb. 4/03 
Oct. 9/05 
Aug. 6/04 
Apr. 7/06 
Apr. 24/06 

Dec. 20/05 

98% Jan. 20,*06 
113% Apr. 10/06 
95 Mar. 27/06 
92% Ocf. 18/05 
119% Apr. 2/06 
112% Apr. 16/06 
110% Feb. 16/06 
117% Mar. 6/05 
113 July 6/99 
105 Apr. 6, *06 
83% Apr. 2V06 
108% Aug.13/94 

98 Apr. 30/06 
98% Feb. 15/06 , 

101% Apr. 28/06 
100% Apr. 25/06 
88 Apr. 80/06 
88% Apr. 9/06 



103 



93% 



92% 

97 

108* 



115% 118 



91% 



95% 94% 
107% 107% 
115% 113% 



96 

94 

96 

126 

122 



96 

127 



105 

84 

98 % 



96 

126 



113% 113% 



119% 119% 
112 % 112 % 



105 



97% 



101% 101 
101 % 101 % 
80% 88 
88 % 88 % 



20,000 

1.000 

84,000 



10,000 



18,000 

1,000 



*“£666 



66,000 

’ 2i’,ooo 

* * 12,000 
10,000 
4,000 



1,000 

2,000 



“2,06b 

’ l’.OOO 
7,000 



5,666 

21,000 

223,660 

* 227.666 

2,000 

104.000 

12,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due. 



Michigan Central col. g. 3.%s. .1996 

• registered 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4’s. I960 

registered 

2d gtd. g. 6*8. 1986 

registered 

ext. 1st. gtd. g. 3%’s..l961 

registered 

Carthage A Adlron. Istgtdg.4*sl961 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, I 
1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4*sser. A. 1940 f 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. & Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1942 
Mohawk & Malone 1st gtd g. 4*8.1991 
N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4*8.1966 

• r eg. certificates 



Amount 



S .Y.APutnamlstcon.gtdg. 4*s. 1998 
or. & Montreal 1st g. gtd 5*8.. 1916 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4*8.2361 

a registered 

Lake Shore g 8V4s 1997 

a registered 

a deb. g. 4*s 1928 

Detroit, Mon. & Toledo 1st 7*s. 1906 
Sal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. Ps.. .1988 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5*8 ... 1984 
Pitt McK*port A Y. 1st gtd 6*s. . 19ttS 

i . 2d gtd 6*8. 1984 

1 McKspt A Bell. V. 1st g. 6*s. . . 1918 

Michigan Cent. 6’s. 1909 

. 5*s 1981 

a 5*8 reg 1981 

a 4*8 1940 

a 4*8 reg 

• g.8%*ssec. by Istmge. 

on J. L. A S 

a 1st g. 814*3 1962 

Battle C. 8turgis 1st g. g. 3*8. . .1989 

N. Y. A Harlem 1st mort. 7*so. .1900 

a 7*s registered 1900 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5*s 1927 

R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5*s. ..1923 

ooup. g. bond currency 

Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 6*8.1916 
R. W. A O. Ter. R.lst g. gtd 6*8.1918 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4*s..lfltt 
N. Y., Chic. A St. Louis 1st g. 4*s. . .1987 

a registered 

N. Y., N. Haven A Hartford. 

< Housatonic R. con. g. 6*s. 1987 

1 New Haven and Derby con.6’sl918 
N.Y.,Ont.AW*n. refdinglBtgjPs.1982 

a registered $5,000 only. 

Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5*8 — 1941 
Norfolk A Western gen. mtg. 6*8.1961 
a imp*men t and ext. 6*8, . .1934 

a New River 1st 8’s. 1932 

Norfolk A West. Ry.lst con.g.4s.l996 

a registered 

a small bonds 

a div. 1st lien A gen g. 48.1944 

a a registered 

a Pocahon C.AC.Co.jt.4’s.l941 
. C. C. A T. 1st g. t. g g 5*sli?2*! 
a Sci*o Val A N.E.lst g.4’s,1989 

N. P. Ry prior In ry.Ald.gt.g.4*s. .1997 

a registered 

a gen. lien g. 3*8 2047 

a registered 

St. Paul A Duluth div. g. 4*s...l996 

a registered 

St. Paul A N. Pacific gen g. d*s.l928 

a registered certificates 

St. Paul A Duluth 1st 5*s 1931 

• 2d 5*s 1917 

• 1st con. g. 4*s 1968 

(.Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4*s..l948 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6*s..l986 



[ 19,836,000 

| 5,000,000 
500,000 



j - 3 , 500,000 

1,100,000 

699.000 

32,500 

300.000 

2 . 500.000 

(• 1 , 650,000 

4 , 000,000 

180.000 

[ 50 , 000,000 

| 50 , 000,000 

50 , 000,000 

924.000 

840.000 

1 . 500.000 

2 . 250.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1 . 500.000 

[ 8 , 576,000 \ 

| 2,000,000 j- 

1 . 900.000 
18 , 000,000 

476,000 

[ 12,000,000 

1 . 200.000 

j - 9 , 081,000 



376,1 
1,800,000 
[ 19,426,000 

3,888,000 
575 000 
1 20,000,000 



1 . 500.000 

7 . 283.000 

5 . 000 . 000 

2 . 000 . 000 

j - 40 , 400,500 

[ 11,000,000 
20 , 000,000 
600,000 

5 . 000 . 000 

[ 101 , 392,500 
[ 56 , 000,000 
[ 7 , 897,000 

[ 7 , 985,000 f 

1 . 000 . 000 
2.000,000 
1,000,000 

1 . 538.000 

3 . 533.000 



/nfst 


Last 8 alb. 


| April Salbs. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


FA A 
F k A 


89H Apr. 6,*06 
86% Apr. 80, *06 
105% Feb. 20, *06 
104 Deo. 13, *06 




89% 

86% 


2,000 

4,000 


j k j 








j k J 








J A J 










A A O 






• • V 




A A O 










J A D 










J A J 


87% June23,*04 








J A J 








J A D 










MAS 


i05 Nov.20,**06 

105 Oct. 10,’u2 








r a a 

F A A 








A A O 
A A O 


10414 Feb. 28,*06 








J A J 
J A J 

J A D 
MAS 
F A A 


105% Apr. 27,*06 
105 Apr. 27,*06 
100 Apr. 12,’C6 
98% Apr. 13, *06 
96% Apr. 80, *06 
101% Feb. 9,*06 

125% Mar. 6,*06 
139 Jan. 21,*03 


108 

106% 

100 

(Ml/ 

W78 

99% 


106% 

104% 

100 

98% 

96% 


aeCooo 

66,000 

12,000 

10,060 

661,000 


J A J 
J A J 
J A J 




.... 




J A J 








J A J 










MA 8 


i6o% Apr. 19,** 04 
120 Jan. 8, *06 
119 June 6,*06 
104% Mar. 23,*06 
106% Nov.26,19* 








MAS 








Q M 








J A J 


.... 






J A J 




.... 




MAS 








MAM 

J A D 


97 Apr. 8, *06 


97 


97 


1,000 


MAN 

MAN 


105% Mar. 2,*05 
102% Apr. 6,19* 
119% Mar. 31,*05 
113% Apr. 11, *06 








A A O 
A A O 
A A O 


118% 


113% 


18.000 


F A A 
MAN 


118% Jan. 25,*02 




•••• 




J A J 

A A O 
A A O 


107% Feb. 4, *05 
104 Apr.27,*06 

108 Oct. 6, *05 

124 Feb. 24,*06 
115% Oct. 15, *94 
101% Apr.80,*06 
105% Oct. ll,*05 
111 Feb. 14,*06 
182% Apr. 27, *06 
130% Feb. 15,*06 
129% Nov.27,*05 
ltlO% Apr. 80, *06 
100 Feb. 16,*06 


104% 


103% 


57,000 


MAN 

MAN 


.... 


.... 




MAS 
MAS 
MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
A A O 


101% 

132% 


1*0*1 * 

iw% 


59,000 

1,000 


A A O 
i 4 n 


idi 


loo* 


270,000 


A • u 
A A O 


.... 


.... 




J A J 
J A J 


97 Apr.28,*06 


99% 


*9*7* 


16,000 


J A D 
J A J 
JAN 
Q J 

n j 


9i Apr. 30, *08 
109% Feb. 20. *05 
101% Apr. 27,*06 
106 Apr. 30, *06 
104 Mar. 23, *06 
77 Apr. 30,*06 
75% Feb. 7,*C6 
101 Jan. 24, *06 


92% 

103** 

104% 


91 * 

101% 

106 


**icf7*,obb 

16,000 

438,000 


V * 

Q «* 

(j n 


77** 


76% 


151,000 


W * 

J A D 
J A D 

F A A 
O F 




;*.:*. 




125 Apr. 3,*06 
182 July 28, *98 
113 Mar. 22, *06 
110 Mar. 13,*06 
100% Dec. 22,*05 
94 Dec. 5, *05 
116% Mar. 26, *06 


125** 


m* 


6,000 


V * 

F A A 
A A O 

J A D 
QMCH 
J A J 








.... 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Principal Int'st 

Due. Amount. Paid 



Last 8al*. 



April Sales. 



Price. Date. High . Low.\ Total. 



Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s 1900 ! 

* gen. mortg. g 6’s 1907 

OzarkACher.Cent. tty. 1st gtd g 5sl913 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. ft’s 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4%*s — 1917 

• s. f. subsidy g 6’s 1010 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4%’s, 1st ljgl 

• reg 1921 

• gtd .3}{ coLtr.reg. cts.,1987 

• gtd.3J4Col.tr.cts.serB 1941 

• Trust Co. ctfs.g.3%’s. 1910 

• gtd.g.3%’str.cts.s.C.1942 

• gtd. g. 3%’s t r. cts.8. D. 1944 
Chic., 8 1. Louis A P. 1st c. 6’s. .1908 

• registered 

Cin.,Leb. AN. 1st oon.gtd.g.4’8.1942 
Clev.AP.g«n.gtd.g.4Hi 7 8 Ser. A.1942 

- Series B 104* 

• • int. reduc. 334 p.c. 

. Series C3%s 1943 

. Series D 8%s I960 

- B.APitts. gen.gtd.g^4s8er.B..1940 

Newp. A Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s> .1945 
Ohio Con’ing Ry.lst gtd.s.f.4’s. 1943 
Pitts., C. C. A St. L. con. g *%’s.. 

. Series A 1940 

• Series B gtd 194* 

. Series C gtd 1942 

0 Series D gtd. 4’s 1046 

• Series E gtd. g. 8J4*. • • 1949 

• Series Fc. gtd. g. 4’s.. 1963 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne A C. 1st 7’s.. 1912 

. 2d 7’s 1912 

. 8d 7’s 1912 

l Tol WalhondlngVy.AO.lst gtd.bds 
414’s series A 1931 

• 4%’s series B A — 1933 

• 4's series C 1942 

Penn. RR. Co. 1st Rl Est. g 4’s. . .1928 
f con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

1 * • registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

• ten year conv. 3%’s 1912 

Penn. R.R. 10-year conv. g.3%’s.l915 

0 registered 

f Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g.4’s...l942 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 8%’s. .1943 

I Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 4%’s 1035 

j Del.R. RR.A BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1906 
|O.R.AInd.Ex.lstgtd.g4%’s 1941 
< Phi la. Balto. A Wash. 1st g. 4*8.1943 



2.000. 000 J 

2.488.000 a 
2,880,009 A 

6.000. 010 J 

2.272.000 a 

688,000 M 

[ 19,407,000 j 

4.816.000 M 

9.681.000 F 
14,004.000 M 

4.948.000 J 

10.000. 000 J 

1.506.000 A 



900.000 J 
3,000*000 J 

1.501.000 A 

439.000 .. 

2.944.000 M 

1.975.000 F 

2.240.000 J 
. 2,218,000 J 

1.400.000 J 

2.000. 000 M 

10.000. 000 A 

8.786.000 A 

1.879.000 M 

4.988.000 M 
9.851.U00 F 

10.000. 000 J 

2.219.000 J 

1.918.000 J 

2.000. 000 A 

[ 1.500,000 J 

978.000 J 

1.463.000 M 

1.076.000 M 
[ 4,908,000 “ 

2.709.000 M 
20,480,000 M 

I 99.676,000 J 



ACbarl.Rylstgtdg.4’s.l948 
A Lewistown lstg. 4’s. I960 



• registered 

Pitts. Va.ACbarl. Rylstgtdg.4’s.l948 
S unbury A Lewistown lstg.4’s.l900 
XJ’d N. J. RR. A Can Co. g 4’s. . .1944 

Peoria A Pekin Union 1st 0’s. . . . 1921 

. 2dm4%'s 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

Chic, ft West Mich. Ry. 6’s 1921 

’ Flint A Pere Marquette g. 0’s. .*1920 

• 1st con. gold 5’s 1909 

• Port Huron d 1st g 5’s.l9R9 
Sag’wTusc. A Hur.lstgtd.g.4’s.l931 

Pine Creek Railway 8’* 19R* 

Pittsburg, Junction lst6’s 1922 

Pittsburg ALE.AI g.6’s ser. A. 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go A L. E. 1st g. 5’s, 1940 

0 1st cons. 5’s 1943 

Pittsburg. Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1997 

f • registered 

I • Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s. . 1957 

! 0 0 registered 

J Atlantic City 1st eon. gtd. g.4’s.l951 
i Philadelphia A Reading con.6’8.1911 
) 0 registered 



5.880.000 M 

1.000. 000 J 

1.260.000 M 

1.300.000 F 

4.455.000 J 

} 10,570,000 2 

0,000,000 M 

500.000 J 

5.040.000 M 

1.495.000 ( 

1.499.000 M 

5.753.000 J 

8.999.000 A 

2.850.000 M 

3.325.000 A 

1.000. 000 F 

8.500.000 J 

478.000 J 

2.000. 000 A 

3.000. 000 A 

408.000 J 

1.502.000 M 

[ 08,330,000 J 
1 23,000,000 .. 



1.850.000 m 

7.304.000 j 
663,000 J 



118 Nov. 8/06 .. 

11494 Jan. 20, ’06 •• 

100 Mar. 6/00 ... 

112 Apr. 16, ’00 112 
105 Dec. 22, ’06 .., 

102 Apr. 14,’02 .. 

107% Apr. 23, ’06 108 
10794 Dec. 11,’06 .. 

93% Nov. 4,’05 .. 

91 % Mar. 7, ’00 
97% Apr. 24/06 97| 

*90% Mar*. *20/60 !! 

119% Feb. 28,’O0 ... 

110 May 8, ’98 



106% Aug.21,’08 



N 98% Dec. 1 5, ’06 
A 90 Jan. 8, *04 
j 96% Jan. 2,’O0 
j 98% Apr. 4, ’04 

J 

S 

o 112% Feb. 2, ’00 
o 109% Apr. 30, ’06 H 
n 112% J unel2,*06 
r 103% Dec. 15,’05 
A 92% Mar. 5/00 

j ' 127% Oct.' 21/02 
j 118 Apr. 17, *00 1 

o 119 Apr.11,’04 



107 Dec. 0,’O5 
111% 8ept.21,’04 



100 Aug.28.*03 ... 

99% Apr. 3O.’O0 102^ 
95% Apr. 80/00 90Ji 



107% 8,000 



96% | 118,000 



109% 2,000 



99% 10.914,000 
95% 2,850,000 



104% Oct. 28,*05 

iio* Jan. ioV’OS 

i<)8% Feb.’ ‘6/06 
110% Feb. 24, *00 



110% Sept.28,04* .... 

123% Jan. 18,’05 .... 

100% Dec. 5, ’06 

109 Apr.28,’02 .... 

112% Apr. 17,’O0 112% 
110% Jan. 22/00 .... 

110 Apr. 23/00 110 



137 Nov. 17/98 .... 

130 Oct. 11/01 .... 

112% Dec. 13/98 .... 

120 Mar. 23/00 .... 

87% Jan. 12,19’ .... 

1110 May 24/05 .... 

100 Apr. 30/06 100% 
, 101% Jan. 6/06 
99% Apr. 7/00 99% 



d 110% Mar. 5/06 

Dl I 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



SI. LOUU 

{ : 

I Gray’s 



I . 7*s 1911 

^ • * registered 

Bio Grande Junc’n 1st gtd. g.&’s, lift*. 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 4’s. .1940 

• guaranteed 

Rutland RR 1st con. g. 4)4 s . . . 1941 
j Ogdnab.ftL.Ch*n.Ry.lst gtd g4sl948 
1 Rutland Canadian lstgtd.g.4*s.i949 

8t. Jo. ft Or. isl. 1st g. 3.342 1947 

St. L. ft Adirondack Ry. 1st g. 5*8.1990 

. 2d g. 8*s 1996 

St. Louis ft San F. 2d 6*s, Class B, 1906 
. 2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 

• gen. g. 6*s 1981 

• gen. g. 5*s 1981 

St. L ft San F. R. R. con. g. 4*8.1996 

• S. W.div.g.5*s 1947 

• refunding g. 4*8 1951 

• • registered . . . 

• 5 year 4)4*s gold notes.1906 

Kan. Cy Ft.S.ftMemRRcong6*sl928 

Kan.Cy Ft.S ftMRyrefggtd g4s.l966 

• registered 

Kan.Cy ftMJt.ft B.Co.istgtdg5s.l929 

St. Louis Memp.So.E. gtd.g.4)48.1909 
St. Louis S. W. 1st g. 4*s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
2d g. 4*s me. Bd. ctfs.. . .1989 

con. g. 4*s 1982 

’s Poin t/Term.l stgtd.g.5*s.l947 

St. Paul, Minn, ft Manlto*a 2d 6*s..l900 
' • 1st con. 6*s 1988 

• 1st con. 6*8, registered — 

• 1st c. 6*s,red*d to g.4)4*s. . .* 

• 1st cons. 6’s register'd 

• Dakota ext*n g. 6*s...l910 

» Mont, ex t*n 1st g. 4*s.. 1987 

• registered 

• Pac.RxtJterl.gtd.4s.. 1940 
$5=£1. 

Eastern R’y Minn, lstd.l8tg.6*s. .1900 

• registered 

• NIdd. N. di v. lstg.4*s. .1940 

• registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st g. 6*8. ...1922 
Montana Cent. Ist6*s int. gtd. .1967 

• 1st 6*s, registered 

■ 1st g. g. 5*s 1987 

• registered 

W illmar ft Sioux Falls 1st g. 5*s, 1968 

San Fe Pres.I Phoe.Ry.is’t gi’8, i942 
San Fran, ft N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 5*8, 1919 

Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s 1950 

f • registered....: 

• col. trust refdg g. 5*s..l9U 
Atlanta— Bir*hm80-yr-lstg. 4*8.1933 
CarollnaCentral 1st con.g. 4*s.l949 

J Fla Cent ft Peninsular 1st g.5*s.l918 
| • 1st land grant ext g.5*s,1980 

• cons. g. 5*8 1948 

Georgia ft Alabama 1st con.5*s.l945 
Ga. Car. ft Nthern 1st gtd g. 5*8.1920 

[ Seaboard ft Roanoke 1st 5*s. . . . 1926 
Sodus Bay ft Sout’n lst5*s, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 
f * g. 4’s Centra] Pac. coll . .1949 

I * * registered 

I • two-five ys. col. tr. 4*8.1910 

Austin ft Northw'n 1st g. 5*8.. .1941 
Cent. Pac. 1st refud. gtd.g.4*s. .1949 

• registered 

• mtge. gtd. g. 8)4*8. . .1929 

• • registered 

• throughSLlBtgtdg.4*8.1964 

Gal. Harrisb’gh ft 8.A*.lst g6*s.*.1910 
„ , * Mex.ftP.dlvlst g5’s.l961 
Gila Val.G.ft N*n 1st gtd g 5*8.1924 



Amount. 



lnt'st 

Paid. 



7.810.000 

8.839.000 

2,000,000 

2.283.000 

2.277.000 

2.440.000 

4.400.000 

1.850.000 

8.600.000 
800,000 

400.000 

998.000 

829.000 
8,681,000 

5.808.000 

1.558.000 
829,000 

60,104,000 

5.728.000 

18.786.000 
| 17,810,000 

3.000. 000 

15.627.000 

20,000,000 

8,272,500 

10.678.000 
869,006 

6.646.000 
| 18,844,000 

19.322.000 

5.040.000 

10.185.000 
£4,000,000 

4.700.000 

5.000. 000 

2.150.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

4,000,000 

| 8,625,000 

4.940.000 , - 

3.851.000 , J 

I 12,775,0001^ 

I M 
M 

J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 



10 . 000,000 

5.760.000 

2.847.000 

3,000,000 

410.000 

4.870.000 

2.922.000 

5.860.000 

2.500.000 

600.000 

28,818,500 

7.258.000 

1.920.000 

79.292.000 

17.498.000 

8.800.000 

4.756.000 

18.418.000 

1.514.000 



Last Sale. 



Price. 



Dale. 



115)4 Mar. 
118 Jan. 
109 Mar. 
76 Dec. 
89 Jan. 
106)4 Oct. 
100 Feb. 
101)4 Nov. 
92* Apr. 
122 Jan. 



22,*06 
7, *05 
11,*U5 
20, *06 
4, *05 

24, *06 
2,*06 

18,’0l 

25, *06 
18,*06 



102)4 Jan. 81/06 
10294 Mar. 21,*06 
125 Feb. 13,06 
113)4 Apr. 17,*06 
98)4 SeptJ06,’O6 
102)4 Aug. 7, *05 
8494 Apr. 80, *06 



96 Feb. 9,*O0 
125 Aug. 31, *06 
84)4 Apr. 26,*06 
78)4 Jan. 14, *04 



97)4 Apr. 26, *06 
85 Mar. 16,*06 
78% A pr. 80,*06 

1*06)4 Apr. i9,**06 
187)4 Feb. 17,*06 
140 May 14, *02 
111)4 Apr. 18, *06 
115)4 Apr. 15, *01 
111 Mar. 19. *06 

102 Mar. 27,*06 
108)4 Sept.l9,*05 



101)4 Apr. 18, *00 



124 May 4,*06 
186 Feb. 1,*06 
18494 Dec. 20, *04 
119)4 Mar. 20,*06 

12*1)4* Oct.* 8,*d5 

1 1 2)4* Jan . 16,*06 
110 Oct. 4,*05 
86)4 Apr. 27, *06 

102)4* Apr. 26,**06 
96)4 Apr. 3, *06 
96)4 Mar. 24, *06 
10994 Apr. 25, *06 

109U Mar.‘ *8.‘‘65 
111)4 Mar. 7/06 
110 Jan. 16,*05 

1*02 * Jan.* 20. *08 

91)4 Apr. 28,T6 
92 Apr. 4, *06 

109)4 Feb. i9,*OR 
99 Apr. 80,*06 

98 Apr. 7, *05 
88)4 Apr. 80,*06 

99 Mar.^*06 

l*06 F^b.2ll*O6 
111)4 Jan. 26, *06 
106)4 Apr. 6, *06 



April Sales. 



High. Low 


Total. 


















1,006 


114*’ 


1U04 


4,000 


88~ 


84)4 


4li,000 


.... 






.... 


.... 





84)4 


*84 


iiCbob 


• • « • 


• • • • 




• • • • 


* # # * 




96)4 


97H 


43,000 




TO4 


52,000 


106)4 


106)4 


6,000 


iiTh 


110)4 


24,001 


10U4 


101)4 


4.000 


*.;*.*. 


.... 




•••• 


• ••• 




* * * * 


* * * * 


i 


• • • • 


*••• 




88)4 


W4 


82.000 


<8 

10994 


* 

1MK 


97.000 

10.000 

2,000 


QO|/ 

92 


92 


116.000 

1.000 


100 K 


99* 


m.ooo 


8HM 


*88)4 


24,000 


■ ••• 


• ••• 


“T" 
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BOND Q DOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

Last Sale. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



Int'st 



April Sales. 



\Paid. Pr(ce# Date. High. Low . I Total 



Houst. E. & W. Tex. 1st g.5’s..l933 

• latgtd.g. 5's 1938 

Houst. k T.C. 1st g 5’s Int. gtd..l93? 

» cou. gtt’sint. gtd 1912 

• gen.g4’sint. gtd 1921 

• W&Nwn.dlv.lst.g.6’s.l930 

Louisiana Western lstd’s 1921 

Morgan's La & Tex. 1st g6’s 1920 

» 1st 7’s 1918 

N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s..l912 
Nth’n Ky of Cal. 1st gtd. g. fl’s.1907 

* gtd. g. 5’s 

Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd.gS's 1987 

San Ant.&AranPassistgtdg4’s.l943 
South’n Pac.of Ariz.lst 6's 1909 

. . 1910 

of Cal. 1st g 6’s C. k D . 1906 
. . E.&F.1902 

• * .... 1912 

1st con. gtd. g 5’s. . .1937 

stamped 1905 1937 

8o. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l937 

. of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s. 1911 
Tex. &N.O. Sabine di v. 1st g 6’s. 1912 

• con. g 5’s 1948 

Southern Pacific R.R. Co 

* st. refundg mtge. s. f. 4’s.l955 

Southern Railway 1st con. g 5’s.l994 

' • registered 

Mob.A Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.l938 

* registered 

* Memph.div.lstg.4-414-5’8.1996 

* registered 

* St. Louis div. 1st g. 4’s...l951 

* * registered 

Alabama Central. 1st 6’s 1918 

Atlantic & Danville 1st g. 4’s. . 1948 

* 2d iutg 1948 

Atlantic k Yadkin, 1st gtd g 4s. 1949 

Col. k Greenville, 1st 5*6’s 1916 

East Tenn., Va. k Ga.div.g.5’s.l980 

• con.lstg5’s 1956 

• reorg. lien g 4’s 1988 

• • registered 

Ga. Midland Ky.Co., Ist3’s 1946 

• Pacific By. 1st g 5-6’s 1922 

Knoxville & Ohio, 1st g 6's 1925 

Rich, k Danville, con. g 6’s 1915 

• deb. 5*s stamped: 1927 

Rich, k Mecklenburg 1st g. 4’s.l948 

South Caro’a k Ga. 1st g.5’s 1919 

Vir. Midland serial ser. ft 6’s.. 1911 

small 

ser. C 6’s 1916 

small 

ser. D 4-5’s 1921 

small 

ser. E 6’s 1926 

small 

ser. F 5*s 1931 

Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1936 

• gen.S’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 

W. O. k W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 

W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s 1914 | 



Spokane Falls k North.lst g.6’s..l939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.4rH'«.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 4l4’s.l939 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1894-1944 

• gn. refdg.sg.fd.g.4’s. I 1Q km 

• “ “ registered. 

8t. L. Mere. bdg. Ter. gtd g.S’s. . .1930 
Tex. k Pacific, 1st gold 5’s 20U) 

• 2d gold income. 5*s 2000 

• La. DIv.B.L. 1st g.5’s...l931 
Weatherford Mine Wells k 

Nwn. Ry. 1st gtd. 5’s 1930 



501,000 

2.199.000 

4 . 592.000 

2.290.000 

4.275.000 

1.105.000 

2.240.000 

1.494.000 

5.000. 000 

1.405.000 

3.964.000 

4.761.000 

18.235.000 

17.544.000 

6.000. 000 

4,000,000 

I 

- 12,693,500 

I 

6.809.000 

21.470.000 

5.500.000 

4.180.000 

2.575.000 

1 . 620.000 

r 75,000,000 



M A N 
MAN 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J M 
AAO 
A A O 
AAO 
M A N I 



10514 Jan. 27, ’05 
10614 Apr. 6, ’06 



105* 



11114 Apr. 24/06 11 1H 



11114 Apr. 18, ’06 
99 



U1V4 



10614 

11154 

1111 * 



J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
J A .1 
J A .1 
J A J 

J A J 
J A J 

mas; 

MAS 
J A J 
J A .1 
J A J 
J A J 
|J A J 
J A J | 

J A J | 
AAO 
•I A J 
J A .1 
MAN 
M A S 
M A 8 
j A A Ol 
J A J 
|J A J 
'J A J 
I A A O 
MAN 
i M A 8 
MAR 
MAS 
MAS 
| M A S 
MAR 
MAS 
MAR 
M A 8 
M A R 
M A N 
MAN 
F A A 
J A J 1 



2.812,000 |j A J 
500.060 | J A D 

7.000. 000 AAO 

5.000. 000 F A A 



44,7 6,000 

8.069.000 

5.188.000 

11.750.000 

1,000,000 

3.925.000 

776.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

3.106.000 

12.770.000 

4.600.000 

1.650,"^| 

5.660.000 

2,000,000 

5.597.000 

8 . 888.000 

315.000 

5.260.000 

1.900.000 

1 . 100.000 

950.000 

1.775.000 

1.310.000 

2.302.000 

2.466.000 
1,0*5,000 

2.531.000 



18,000,000 [ j * j 

3.500.000 
25.000,000 

963,000 

4.241.000 



A A o| 

JAP 
MAH. 
J A J | 



10,000 

7.000 

2.000 



500,000 i F A A 



12714 Feb." 27/02 









li8 Feb. 17, ’06 








12914 Nov. 5, ’04 














106 Sept. 14/04 
113 Jan. 4.’01 
10214 Mar. 2, ’06 
88 Apr. 24,’06 
10514 Mar. 14,’06 


89 * * 


88” 


126,000 


107 Apr. 28, ’06 
102 Jan. 2, ’06 
11394 Feb. 15, ’06 
116 J Une29,’04 
119 Jan. 3,’06 
10894 July 11, ’05 


107 


107 


1,660 








10914 Feb. 23. ’05 
11 Hi Jan. 6,’06 
110 Apr. lO.’OO 
95 Apr. 30, ’06 


lid 

97 


110 " 
84H 


3,000 

650,000 


116 Apr. 30, ’06 
11714 Jan. 25/06 


118 


116 


187,000 


.96 Apr. 19, ’06 


96 


96 


7,000 


U8J4 Apr. 4, ’05 


11814 


118~ 


1,000 


98)4 Apr. 19/06 


9894 


9814 


18,66b 


113 Jan. 4, ’06 








96*14 Apr. 12, ’05 
9014 Dec. 6, ’04 


m, 




10,000 








11614 May 8, ’05 
11514 Apr. lO.’OO 
1 19*4 Apr. 10, ’06 
11614 Feb. 8/06 








11514 

11914 


11514 

119H 


1,66b 

5,000 








7414 Mar. 30/06 
121 14 Mar. 23/06 
122% Apr. 10,’06 
114*4 Apr. 10,’0e 
1144 Feb. 13,’Ofi 
98 Feb. 18,’05 
10714 Apr. 20/06 j 
11314 Jan. 6/03 1 


122% 

11414 


12294 

11414 


1.000 

1.000 


108* 


10714 


3,000 








123 Feb. 8/02 | 














lift Dec. *2/04 ' 














113 Dec. 20/05 














ii5%NoV.‘ 2/05 
11414 Jan. 16/06 
114*4 Jan. 25/06 1 
97*14 May 15/05 , 
1121i Mar. 20/06 1 








117 July 25,19’ 
100 Nov.22/04 

112 Jan. 16/06 
120 Apr. 24/06 
9814 Apr. 24/06 


130 

9914 


11914 

9814 


6,00b 

14,000 


11214 July 29/04 
123 Apr. 30/06 
102 Jan. 9/06 
108*4 Mnr. 29/06 


12394 


12294 


35,000 


10614 Nov. 7/04 


1 .... 


.... 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nors.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1st g 5*s. . . .1986 

) • 1st M. g.5*s West. dlv. ..1036 

• gen. g. 6*8 — 1085 

. Kanaw & M. 1st g. g. 4*8.1900 
Toledo, Peoria A W. 1st g 4*s. . . .1V17 
Tol., St.L.& Wn. prior lien g 3*4*s.lu25 

• registered 

• fifty years g. 4*s 1926 

• registered 

Toronto, Hamllton&Buff 1st g 48.1046 
Ulster A Delaware 1st o. g 5’s. . . . 1928 

. 1st ref. g. 4*s 1952 

Union Pacific H. R. A id gt g 4s.. .1047 

f • registered 

• 1st lien con. g. 4*s 1911 

• registered 

Or eg. H. R. A Nav.Co.oon. g 4*8.1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. 1st g. 6*8.1920 

t 1st con. g. 5*8. 1946 

• gtd. refunding g. 4*8. .1929 

• • registered 

Utah A Northern 1st 7*s 1908 

. g. 5*s 1906 

andalia R. R. con. g. 4*8 1956 

. registered 

Vera Cruz A Pac. tr. gtd. g.4*4*s. 1934 
• 1 st in ig. gtd. bonds of 1984, 

scaled int. to 191 Speyer&Co’s coupns 
Virginia A 8* western 1st gtd. 5*8. .2008 
Wabash R.R. Co.. 1st gold 5*8. . . .1989 
2d mortgage gold 5*8... 1989 
deben. mtg series A. . .1989 

series B I960 

first lleneqpt. fd.g. 5*8.1921 
1st lien 50yr.g.term4*s.l9o4 
1st g.5*s Det.fcChi.ex..l940 
Des Moines div.lst g.4s.l939 
Omaha dlv. lstg. 3V4S..I941 
Tol. &Chic.div.lstg.4*8.194i 
( St. L., K. C. A N. 8 1. Chas. B. Ist6’sl908 
Wabash Pitts Terml Ry lstg. 4*8. 1954 

. 2d g. 4’s 1954 

Western Maryland 1st 4*8 1952 

West. M*land. g.lien&con.g.4*s. .1952 
Western N. Y. A Penn. 1st g. 5*s. .1987 

. gen g. 8-4*s 1943 

• lnc. 5*8 1943 

West Va.Cent*l A Pitts. 1st g.6*s.l911 
Wheeling A Lake Erie 1st g. 5*s. 1926 
» Wheeling div. 1st g. 5*8.1928 
* exten. and imp. g. 6*s. ..1980 
• 20 year eqptmt s.f.g.6*s.l922 

Wheel. A L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4’s. . 1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y 1st gen. g. 4s. 1949 
l Mil. A L. Winnebago 1st 6*s 1912 

Street Railway Bonds. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5*8.. .1945 
( • 1st ref. conv. g. 4*s. . . .2002 

I • • registered 

. City R. R. 1st c. 5*81016. 1941 
. Qu. Co. A 8. c. gd.g. 5*8.1941 
. Union Elev. 1st. g. 4-58.1960 

r stamped guaranteed 

Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4*8.1949 
* stamped guaranteed .... 

I Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4*8.1951 
Cl ty A Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. 5’s.. . 1922 
Conn.Ry .A Lightg lst&rfg.g4V4’s.l951 

• stamped guaranteed 

Denver Con. T’way Co. 1st g. 5*8. 1933 
J Denver T’way Co. con. g.6’s.... 1910 
1 Metropol’n Rv Co. 1st g. g. 6*8.1911 
Detroit United Ry 1st c. g. 4>4’8...193‘2 

Grand Rapids Ry 1st g. 5’s 1918 

Havana Elec. Ry. con. g. 5s 1952 



Amount . 



8,000,000 

2 , 600,000 

2,000,000 

2 . 469.000 

4 . 600.000 

[ 9 , 000,000 \ 

[ 6 , 500.000 j 

8 . 280.000 

2,000.000 

700.000 

[ 100,000,000 

\ 1 , 217,000 

21 . 482.000 

14 . 981.000 

12 . 828.000 

| 45 , 000,000 

4 . 998.000 

1 , 8 * 12,000 

j- 10,000.000 

2 . 500.000 

4 . 500.000 

2 , 000.000 

33 . 011.000 

14 . 000 . 000 

8 . 500.000 

26 . 500.000 

2 . 600.000 

2 . 508.000 

8 . 849.000 

1 . 600.000 

8 . 178.000 

3.000. 000 
463 , 01 W 

29 . 000 . 000 

20 . 000 . 000 

33 . 194.000 

10,000.000 

9 , 990 , UO 0 

9 . 789.000 

10,000,000 

3 . 260.000 

2 . 000,000 

894.000 

848.000 

2 . 152.000 

11 . 697.000 

23 . 743.000 

1 . 430.000 



fnt’at 
Paid . 


Last Sale. 


Price. Date. 


j ft j 
Aft o 
J ft D 
A ft O 
J ft D 
J ft J 
J ft J 
A ft O 
A ft O 


11494 Apr. 18/06 
115 Oct. 28, *04 
! 107*4 Mar. 6/06 
| 96 Apr. 16/06 
98*4 Apr. 17,*06 
1 90 Mar. 28/06 


80*4 Apr. 27/06 



J k D 110*4 Apr. 27, *06 
A * o 96 Jan. 20, *06 
J ft j| 104*4 Apr. 80, *06 
J ft J 103*4 Apr. 25/06 
148 Apr. 30/06 
149*4 Apr. 26, *06 
100*4 Apr. 80,*06 
122*4 Apr. 28, ’06 



April Sales. 



High. Law.] Total 



11494 11494 



96 

9% 



9594 

«*4 



82 80*4 



110*4 110*4 



M ft N 
M ft N 
J ft D 
r ft a 
j ft j 

J ft D 
J ft D 



116*tj Apr. 25, W 



. „ Apr. 28/06 , 
96*6 Dec. 80. *05 
J ft J 105*4 Jan. 16, *06 1 
J ft J| 114*4 Apr. 19,*02! 
102*4 Feb. 2, *06 



105*4 

105 

192 

122*4 

116*4 

9694 



103*4 

102*4 

146*4 



iSS 

122 

‘KB 



6.625.000 

22.042.000 

4.378.000 

2.255.000 
16 000,000 

7,000,000 

10.474.000 

2.430.000 

10.913.000 

730.000 

1.219.000 

913.000 

11.367.000 

2.760.000 

6.957.000 



F ft A 
F ft A 
J ft J 

J ft J 
|j ft J 

M ft N 
Fft A 
J ft J 
J ft J 
M ft S 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 
A ft O 
M ft S 
A ft O 
J ft D 
J ft D 
A ft Oj 
A ft O 
J ft J 
A ft O 

Nov. 

J ft J 
Aft O 
J ft J 
F ft A 
J ft J 
M ft 8 
J ft J 
J ft J 



A ft O 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 
M ft N 
F ft A 



10196 Nov.29,*05 



112*4 Apr. 30. *06 1 H4 

116 Apr. 80/06 116! 

105 Apr. 27, *06 : 106j 

95 Feb. 28/06 .. 

7594 Apr. 30/06 I 82 
102 Dee. 28, *05 I .. 

93 Mar. 24,*06 
100*4 Apr. 23,*< <6 
97 Nov.i6,*04 

84 Apr. 14, *06 
97 May 27,*05 
109*4 Mar. 13,*08 
83*4 Apr. 30/06 
36 Apr. 30, *06 
84 Apr. 27.*06 
71*4 Apr. 30.*06 
117*4 Apr. 12,*06 
9494 Apr. 9, *06 
81 Apr. 7.*06 
110 Aug. 3,*05 
114 Jan. 20/06 
112*4 Feb. 9,*06 
114 June23,*05 

10294 Nov.28,’05 
89 Apr. 80,*C6 
91*4 Apr. 30, *06 



112*4 

115 

105 

72K 



10594 Apr. 27,*06 
9594 Apr.80/u6 



F ft A 



106*4 Apr. 13, *06 



J ft J 
J ft D 
J ft J 

i 

A ft O 
J ft J| 

J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft D 
Fft Al 



Apr. 11, *06 
Apr. 80, *06 
Feb. 6, *06 
Feb. 27, *06 
Apr. 30/06 
__ Apr. 27,*06 
10594 Apr. 17/95 
102 Mar. 29,*06 
102*4 Apr. 2, *06 
97*4 Junel3,19* 



95 Apr. 26, *06 
94 * Apr! 26/06 




90 



89 

90*4 



10594 

94*4 



8,006 



5.000 

3.000 



55,000 



2,000 

a»,ooo 

6,000 

280,C00 

2,000 

77,000 

0,006 

1.000 

444,000 



6,000 

52.000 

49.000 

iVm^ooo 



20.000 



107 

99 



106*4 106*4 
104 104 

100*4 107*4 



ml so | 

i mi i'um 

Wi «T 

"Si wJI 



UOOO 



56.000 
206,000 
108.600 
207.000 

1.000 

25.000 

.1,000 



15,000 

841,000 



29,000 

1,813,000 



6,000 

2,000 

112.000 



30,000 
* LOOO 

“ftob 

*£bbo 



Digitized by 



Google 



BOND BALB8. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price aad date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Notb.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Louisville Kailw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 
Market St -Cable Railway 1st 6’s, 1913 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g.col. tr.g.5’s.l997 

* refunding 4’s 2002 

B’ way A 7th ave. 1st con. g. 5’s, 1943 

• registered 

ColumbA 9tb ave. 1st gtd g 5’s, 1993 

• registered 

Lex ave A Pav Per 1st gtd g 5’s, 1993 

t registered 

Third Ave. R.R. 1st c.gtd.g.4’s..200U 

• registered 

v Third Ave. K’y N.Y. 1st g5’s... M67 

Met. West Side Ele v.Chic. lstg.4’s. 1933 

• registered 

M 11. Elec. R.& Light con.30yr.g.5’s.l926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. A M.) 1st 

con. g. 5’s 1®1® 

St. Jos. Ry.Lig’t, Heat&I\lstg.5’s. 1937 
8t. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 

* gtd. gold 5’s 1937 

Salt Lake City 1st g. sk. fd 6's . .1913 
Cndergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd. 

5? profit sharing notes 1908 series A 

• series B 

• series C 

• series L> 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.l945 
United Railways of St. L.lst g.4’s.l934 

* St.L.T.Co.gtd.irap.2Uyr 5’s.l»24 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s. . . 1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 6’s. 1928 

* 40 years con. g. 5’s 1930 



Amount. 


lnV»l 
Paid. | 


| 4,600,000 


i J A J ! 


3,000,000 


J A J 


12,500,000 


F A A 


10,418,000 


A A O 


j [ 7,660,000 


J A D 
J A D 


| 3,000,000 


MAN 

MAN 


| 5,000,000 


MAS 

MAS 


| 36,943,000 


J A J 
.1 A J 


5,000,000 


J A J 


| 9,808,000 


F A A 
F A A 


6,500,000 


F A A 


4,050,000 


J A J 


3,763.000 


MAN 


2,480,000 


JAJ15 


1,138,000 


J A J 


297,000 


J A J 
J A J 
J A D 


16,550,000 


J A D 
J A D 
J A I) 


4,387,000 


A A O 


28.292,000 


A A O 


10,000,000 


A A O 


20,000.000 


A A O 


8,969,IX)U 1 


MAN 


6.031,000 


MAN 



Last Sale. 

Price. Date. 

109 Mar. 19/03 

I i6 Apr.27,’0tJ 
80 Apr. 25, '06 
113% Apr. 12/06 
119% Dec. 3,19’ 
115 Apr. 23/06 

ii5 * Apr. *7/06 

92^Apr.ai/06 

ii8%‘M*ar! ’ 1/00 
94 Oct. 23/05 

i06* * Oct. *27/99 

107% Feb. 14/06 

iiiyi n‘ov. 18/65 
112 Nov. 28/99 

97% Apr. *27/06 



106% July 13/05 
88% Mar. 22/06 
90% Apr. 12/06 
78% Apr. 30/06 
87 Sept. 9/05 
99 Dec. 28/97 



April Sales. 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


110% 


lio * 


15,000 


88 


86 


62.000 


114% 


113% 


5,000 


116~ 


115~ 


2,000 


115*’ 


115~ 


5,000 


9“ 


92% 


45,000 


98% 


97% 


217,000 


96% 

8594 

1 :::: 


96% 

71 


10,000 

381,000 


pw 


~iosK 


15JXJ0 



MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Adams Bxpresn Co. col.tr. g.4’s. 1948 
Am.Stearaship Co.of W. Va.g.5'8 1920 
Bklyn.FerryCo.ofN.Y.lstc.g.5’s.l948 
Uhic.June.A St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s. 1915 
Der. Mac.&Ma.ld.gt.3%’8sern.an.l911 
Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4's — 1952 

Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s 1910 

Madison 8q. Garden 1st g.5’s 1916 

Manh. Bch H. A L. lira. gen. g. 4’s.l940 
Newport News Shipbuildng & I 

Dry Dock 5’s 1890-1990 C 

N. Y. Dock Co.50yrs.lst g. 4’s... 1951 

• registered ; 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g. 4’s .1921 
St. Joseph Stock Yards 1st g. 4%’s 1930 
St. Louis Term I. Cupples Station. 

A Property Co. 1st g 4%’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 0’s.. 1923 
8pring Valley W. Wks. 1st 6’s. . . .1906 
U. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate 1st g coltr. bonds. 

f Series E 4’s 1907-1917 

. F 4’fl 1908-1918 

• G 4’s 1903-1918 

* H 4’s 1903-1918 

. T 4’s 1904 1919 

. J 4’s 1904-1919 

* K4’fl 1905-1920 

(Small bonds 

Industrial and Mfg. Bonds. 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4%’s.... 1915 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. 1st s. f. 6’s. . . 1919 
Am. Tee Securities Co. det».g. 6’s.l925 

• small bonds 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. lflt g. 6’s. . . . 1915 
Am.Thread Co..lst coll.trust 4’s.l919 
Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s — 1944 

l * registered 

< • g. 4’s 1951 

f * • registered 

Barney A Smith Car Co. 1st g.6’s.!942 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g. 5's .1925 



F A A 

J A J 
A A O 

.1 & J 
MAN 



13 . 000 . 000 MAS 

5.062.000 m&n 

6 . 500.000 

10.000. 000 

1 . 432.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

1 . 440.000 

1 . 260.000 MAN 

1 . 300.000 MAN 

2 . 000 . 000 J A J 

11.580.000 J £ * 

2.000. 000 mas 

1 . 250.000 J A J 

3 . 000 . 000 J ft D 

478,000 J A .1 

4 . 975.000 MAS 



1,000.000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1 , 000,000 
1,000,000 
1 , 000.000 
1,000,000 J A J 



J A D 
MAS 

F A A 
MAN 
F A A 

MAN 



103 Apr. 30/06 
10094 June 4/02 
48 Feb. 14/06 
108 July 3, ’05 
74 Mur. 2/06 

102 * ' J an.' io/M 
102 July 8/97 
50 Feb. 21/02 1 

94 May 21/94 
95% Apr. 11/06 

*99* ' Mar! 17/06 
100% Sept. 15/05 



112 July 27/04 
11314 Dec. 18,19’ 



100 Mar. 15,19’ 



9514 



9514 



5.000. 000 

7.863.000 

[ 2,655,000 

1.750.000 

6.000. 000 

[ 55,306,000 

[ 58,168,000 
1,000,000 
33,876,000 





MAS 1 
A ft O 

A A O 
M A Si 

J A J 



96 Apr. 
95 Apr. 
9014 Apr. 



25/06 
24/06 
30/06 i 



102 Apr. 30/06 
, 91% Apr. 30/06 
A A o! 112% Apr. 30/06 
a AO 11314 Apr. 25/06 
F A A 7s% Apr. 80/06 
P A a 77% Apr. 30/06 
.TAJ 105 Jtin. 10/04 
A AO 97% Apr. 30/06 



3,000 



96 


96 1 


21,000 


96% 


95 


30,000 


92 


90 


97,000 


103 


102 


22,000 


91% 


91% 


4,000 


114% 


112% 


1 1,193,000 


113% 


113% 


1.000 


80% 


78 


1.218,000 


7994 


77% 


22,000 


99% 


97% 


527,000 



Digitized by 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sale, 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOND8— Continued. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due, 



Consol. Tobacco Co. 60 year g. 4*8.1961 

» registered... 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. 1st g. 5’s — 1927 
111.8 teelCo.deb.5’sstpd. non con.. 1910 

• non. conv. deb. 5*s 1910 

lnternat’1 PaperCo. 1st con.g 0’s. 1918 

• con.conv.sinkgfundg5sl985 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6*8.1918 
KniokVaer IoeOo.(Chlc)lst g6’s. 192b 
Lack. Steel Co M 1st con. g. 5*s. ...1923 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6*8. . .1920 
Nat. 8tarch. Co*s fd. deb. g. 6*s. .1926 

United Fruit Co., con. 6*8 1911 

U. S. Bnv. Co. 1st sk. fd. g.6*s. . .1918 
U. 8. Leather Co. W g 8. fd deb. . 1915 
U. 8. Reduction A Refln. Co. 6*s..l931 
U.S. Realty & lmp.con.deb.g.5*e.l924 
U . S.8tee ICor p. 1 J-60y r.g.sk . t d5’s 1963 

• • • reg. 1968 

Va.CarolCbein. col.tr.s.fd.g.5*s. .1912 

Bonds or Coal and Iron Cos. 
Col. Fuel A Iron Co. g. s.f d.g 6*8. . 1943 
r » conv. deb. g. 5*s 1911 

• # registered 

I Col. C*1 A I*n Dev.Co. gtd g.6’s..l909 
1 # Coupons off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g. 0’s...... .1919 

{ Grand Riv.C’l AC’kelst g. 6*8.1910 
Col.Inds.lBt c v gAcoi tr gt6seer A1984 

• registered 

• IstgAcoltrgt 6s ser B.1934 

w • registered 

Continental Coallst p. f . gtd. 6*8 . .1962 
Jeff. A Clearf. Coal A Ir.lst g. 5*sl92S 

. 2d g. 5‘s 1998 

Kan. A Hoc. Coal ACoke 1st g.5’s 1961 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. s.f. 6s. 1928 
Rocb APitts.ClAIr.Co.pur my5’s.l946 
8un. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 0*s..l9l2 
Tenn. Coal, Iron A R.R.gen. 5*s..l961 
' • Tenn. div. 1st g. 6*e 1917 

• Birmingb.div. Istcon.0*sl917 
CahabaCoal M. Co.,lstgtd.g.6*sl922 

. De Bardeleben CAICo.gtd.g.6’sl910 

Utah Fuel Co. 1st 8. f. g. 5*8 1981 

Va. Iron, Coal A Coke, 1st g. 5*s... 1949 



Gas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5*s..l947 
B*klyn Union GasCo.lstcong. 5*8.1946 

Buffalo Gas Co. 1st g. 5’s 1947 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5’s 193* 

ConsoHdatedGasCo.,con.deb.6’8. . 1909 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 19*3 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.S’s 1918 

Eq.G. L. Co.of N.Y.lst jon.g.5’8.1062 
Gas. A Elec.or Bergen Co, c.g.5s.l949 

Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 314*8 1942 

Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5*s.l915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. 1st g. 5’s. . . .1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.APower g. 5’s. .1937 
\ * purchase money 6*s — 1997 

1 Ed ison El. Ill . Bkln 1st oon.g.4’s.l939 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5*s.l919 

• small bonds 

> refdg. A enten 1st g.5s.l934 

Milwaukee Gas LightCo.lst4’s..l927 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5*8... .1948 
N. V.GasEL. H APColstco 1 tr g5*s.l948 

■ registered 

• purchase mny col trg 4*8.1949 
Edison El. lllu. 1st conv. g. 5*8.1910 

• 1st con. g. 5*s 1996 




[ 5,810,500 

13.609.000 

2.922.000 

7.000. 000 

9.724.000 

5.000, COO 

8.500.000 

1.937.000 
15,000,000 

2.843.000 

8.920.000 

2.177.000 

1.624.000 

5.280.000 

Va,284*666 

\ iio.doo.'cKO 

6.500.000 



5,355,000 
[ 1,709,000 

?U0,000 



r a a 

F A A 
A ft O 
J A J 
A A O 
F A A 
J A J 
J A J 
A AO 
A A O 
J A J 
3 k J 
MAS 
J A J 
MAN 



600,000 

949,000 

12,980,000 



12,537,000 



2.750.000 

1.588.000 
1,(100,000 
8,000,000 

1 . 121.000 

1.044.000 

321.000 

4.424.000 

1.160.000 

8.603.000 

854.000 
2,716.500 

826.000 

6.157.000 



1.150.000 

14.498.000 

5.900.000 

1.215.000 
19,857,500 

5.608.000 
881,000 

8.500.000 

1.146.000 
2,049.400 

1.225.000 

10.290.000 

3.750.000 

2.500.000 

6.010.000 

4.275.000 

10,000,000 

5.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

5.274.000 
15,000,000 
20,927.000 

4.812.000 

2 . 156.000 



MAN 
MAN 
A A O 



F AA 
FA A 
FA A 

J A J 



MAN 
A A O 
FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
r A A 
FA A 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
J A D 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A D 
F A A 
MAS 
MAS 



J A D 

MAR 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
r A a 
MAS 
J A D 
FA A 
F A A 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 

Q F 
A A Oj 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
J A D 
F A A 
MAS 
J A J 



Last 8alb. 



April Sales. 



Price . Date. High. Low. Total. 



7814 Apr. 
78* Mar. 
84 Apr. 
99 Jan. 
92 Feb. 
109 Apr. 
96* Apr. 
103* Apr. 
97* Oct. 
103 Apr. 
98* Apr. 
78 Apr. 



30, *06 
10/00 
3U,*0H 
17, *99 
23, *04 
24/06 
23/00 

23/06 

2 ,*05 
28/00 
26/00 
14, *06 



79* 78* 


88,000 


86* 83* 


452,000 




109* 1*09* 




mm 


97 96 


8,000 


103* 103* 


8.000 


104* 108 " 


mm 


93* 98 


\ 1L000 


i 73 73 


9,000 



109* Apr. 80/06 
99 Apr. 30/06 
96* Apr. 27. *06 
99* Apr. 80/06 
97 Apr. 80/06 



109* 109 
102 90 

97* 96* 

100* 99* 

100* 97 



100* Apr. 20/06 100* 100 



108 Mar. 14/06 
91* Mar. 21/06 



55 Nov. 2,19 



48.C90 

88.000 

57.000 
5,190.000 

28.000 
14,000 



107* Oct. 7/04 

lOf* Apr. 26/00 102* 102* 
75 Apr. 80, *06 80* 78 



74 Apr. 80, *06, 79* 78 



107* Dec. 12/04 
105* Oot. 10,*98 
102* Oct. 27/08 
105* Oct. 7/05 
106* Feb. 27/02 



106 Aug. 10/05 
100 Apr. 80/06 
110* Mar. 1/06 
110 Apr. 24/00 
102 Dec. 28/03 
103* Feb. 20/06 



100 

HO* 



99* 

109* 



Apr. 30/06 I 95* 98 



111* Apr. 27/06 
75 Apr. 30/06 
104* Jan. 28/98 
189* Apr. 30/06 
103 Apr. 21/06 
105 Sept. 28, *05 
102* Nov. 5/04 
67 Oct. 2/01 
68* Apr. 20, *06 
107* Dec. 17,*04 
108* Apr. 24/09 
98 Feb. 8/06 



112 

76 

146* 



111 

75 



137 

103 



I.QU0 

1,610*000 

* 875,000 



37.000 

"lioco 

77.000 



7.000 

18.000 



1JCL6M 

11.000 



88 * 

108* 



88 *| 

108* 1 



2.000 



121 Feb. 28/06, 

98* Mar. 18/06 | , 

107 Apr. 25/06 107* 107 | 

May 20/05) 

Apr. 6,*06 94* 94* 

July 80/04 I ! 

Apr. 17,*l® . 107* 107* 

Dec. 90/04 

_ Apr. 30/06 88 86 , 

102* Apr. 9, *06 1 102* 101* 
118 Apr. 2,*06 1 118 118 ! 



17.000 

‘&66b 

**5l666 



101.000 

5JO0 

2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MI 8 CELLANEOU 8 BON DS— Continued. 



Amount. 


Tnt't 

paid. 


2,272,000 


FA A 


1,226,000 


MAN 


8,817,000 


M A 8 


4,900,000 


A AO 


} 2,500,000 


M AS 
MAS 


10,000,000 


JAJ 


4,846,000 


J A D 


5,000,000 


MAN 


2 , 000,666 


J A D 


1,500,000 


MAS 


I 1,000,000 JAJ 


5,916,000 


J A D 


53,000,000 


,1AJ 


[ 9,170.000 


Q A J 
Q A J 


| 4,000,000 


JAJ 

JAJ 


\ 1,828,000 


MAN 

MAN 


1,261,000 


MAN 


9.615,000 


JAJ 


20,000,000 


MAN 


1,957,000 


MAN 


1,500,000 


JAJ 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



N.Y.&Qus.Elec.Lg.&P.lst.c.ff.5'sl980 
N. Y.& K 1 cbmondGasCo.l 8 tg. 5*8.1921 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g. 6 *s. .1949 
' Peo. Gas A C. C.lst con. g 6 ’s. . .1943 

* refunding g. 5*8 1947 

i refuding registered — 

Chic.Gas Lt&Coke 1 st gtd g. 6*8. 1967 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd.g.5*s.l906 
Mutual FuelGasCo.lstgtd.g.5’sa947 

* registered 

Syracuse Lighting Co. 1st g. 6 *s. .1951 
Trenton Gas A Electric 1st g. 5*8.1949 
Utica Elec. L. A P. 1st s. f*d g. 5 ’s. 1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5*8.1950 

TBLBGRA PH AND TELEPHONE CO. 

Bonds. 

Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.l929 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4*8.289?. 

• registered 

Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 

Keystone Telephone Co. 1st 5*8.. 1995 

• registered 

Metrop. Tel A Tel. 1st s*kf*dg. 6*8.1918 

* registered 

N. Y. A N. J. Tel. gen. g 5*s 1920 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s... 1988 
( * fundg A real estate g.4*4*s.l950 

4 Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6*s....l911 

Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.4*4*s. .1934 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



104*4 Jan. 81, *06 

imsXAiw 

117 Apr.30,*06 
103*4 Apr 14,*06 

iOTH Mar! 15,*06 
108 Feb. 18, *06 
103*4 Dec. 18, *05 



110 May 18, *05 
106*4’ Apr. *8, *08 



mi Jan. 18,*08 
97 Mar. 2,*06 
10(^4 Oct. 8,19* 



109*4 May 18, *05 
10594 July 2,*03 
10914 Apr. 16, *08 
105 Apr. 80, *08 
1081* Mar. 15,*08 
108 July28,*04 



April Sales. 



High Low. Total 



120 117 

10494 108*4 



106)4 108*4 



109)4 

106 



11,000 

8,000 



10,000 



17.000 

49.000 



UNITED STATES, 8 TATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name 



Principal 

Due. 



United States con. 2*s registered.. .1930 

con. 2*s coupon 1900 

con. 2’s reg. small bonds.. 1900 
con. 2*s coupon small bds.1900 

3*s registered 1908-18 

8 ’s coupon 1908-18 

3*s small bonds reg 1908-18 

8 *s small bonds coupon. 1908-18 

4*s registered 1907 

4*s coupon 1907 

4*s registered 1926 

4*8 coupon 1925 

District of Columbia 3-65*8 1924 

small bonds 

registered 

Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s. . .1914-34 
• public works A Imp. reg.4*s.l935 



State Securities. 

Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1908 

• • small 

. Class B 5*8 1906 

• currency fund ing 4’s 1920 

District of Columbia. See U. S. Gov. 
Louisiana new ocn. 4*8 1914 

• • small bonds 

North Carolina con. 4’s 1910 

» small 

• 6*s 1919 

N. Carolina fundg. act bd9 1868 1900 

• • 1 * 88-1898 

• new bonds 1892-1898 

9 9 

• Chatham R. R 



Amount. 



542,909,950 



77,136,300 

156,591,500 

118,489,900 

j- 14^224,100 

7,000,000 

2,500,000 



6.859.000 

*‘■575,666 

954,000 

j- 10,752,800 

| 3,397,350 

2.720.000 
[ 556,500 

[ 624,000 

1 . 200.000 



InVet 

Paid. 



Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
Q r 
q jr 
Q * 

Q r 

J A JAO 
J A JAO 
QF 
QF 
F A A 
F A A 
FA A 
QF 

Q MCH. 



J A J 



J A J 
J A J 



J A J 

J A J 
J A J 
AA O 
J A J 
A A O | 
J A J j 
A A O 
A A O I 



Year 1906. 



High. Low. 



100*4 103*4 
104*4 108 



108*4 108 
104*4 102*4 

104*4 162*4 
103*4 103 



109% 109*4 
10894 10894 



101 100*4 



10294 10294 



April Sales. 



High. Low.\ Total. 



103*4 103*4 
103*4 103% 



100 

104 



103% 103% 
10394 103% 

182*4* 18i“ 



101 100*4 



10,000 

12,000 



15.000 

4,000 



6,000 

70,000 



87,000 



6,000 
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MERRILL, OLDHAM & CO. 

MUNICIPAL AND 



CORPORATION 



BONDS 

40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 



UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT 8ECURITlES-Confinued. 






Y ear 1906. April Sales. 
High. Low. High. Loir. I Total. 



« special tax Class 1 

• * Class 2 

• • to Western N. C. R 

• * Western K. R 

• * Wil. C. & Ru. R 

• * Western A Tar. R. 

South Carolina 4%*s 20-40 1988 

80. Carl. 6*8 act. Me h. 23, 1889, non-fde. 1888 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s 1913 

• registered 

• small bond 

• redemption 4*s 1907 

» 4%s 1913 

• penitentiary 4%*s 1912 

Virginia fund debt 2-3*a ot 1991 

• registered 

• 6*s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

• • Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. 1 

• of deposit. Issue of 1871 f 

Foreign Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on the- Mam, Germany, 

bond loan 3%*s series 1 1901 

Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6# ster loan. 1911 

■ ■ flppnnH flpplpfl 

$6 shall be considered equiv. £1 sterling 
lmper. Japan. Gov. 4%> ster. loan. .1925 
One pound sterling equals Five Dollars 

Regular delivery £106 and £200 

Latge bonds £500 

Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente 

Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 

Quebec 5’s 1908 

Republic of Cuba g. 5*8 extern debt. 1904 

• registered 

U. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 



4.392,500 

6.965.000 

6.681.000 
8,079,000 

362,200 

469.000 

1,000,000 

600.000 
| 17,067.000 

2,274,966 

10,416,565 



96% 94% 



96% 95% 96% 96% 1,000 



30 20 24% 23% ' 95,000 



I 14,060,000 
f (Marks.) | M k 8 

£10,000,000 a A O 
£12,000,000 a A o 



101% 96% 101% 96% 714,000 

101% 97% 101% 97% 692,000 



£30,000,000 v A A15 95% 90% 93% 91% 2,876,000 



1899 sinking fund 5*s 
Regular delivery in t 
£100 and £200 



ilar delivery in denominations of 



2,310,000,000 q m 
(Rubles.) 

3.000.000 MAN 

[ 35,000,000 £ * ® 
I Q J 



108 108% 105 



Small bonds denominations of J^0 

Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. 

U. 8. of Mex.4*5 gold debt 1904 ser Jk . .1 954 
• • w ser.B..1954 



£21.897,960; 101% 99% 100% 99% 26,000 



104% 76,000 



39,737,600 



95% 92% I 95% 94% I 288,000 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 



NOTES 



NEW YORK CITY. 



— In consideration of fifty years of 
faithful service in the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank, John C. Brinckerhoff, one 
of the tellers, was presented with a sil- 
ver loving-cup by his fellow employees 
on May 2. 

— A. B. Leach & Co. have moved to 
new and enlarged offices at 149 Broad- 
way. 

— Miles M. O’Brien, vice-president of 
the Mercantile National Bank, was 
elected president of the New Amster- 
dam National Bank, April 8, succeed- 
ing R. R. Moore, resigned. 

— Redmond & Co. moved on May 1 
into their new building, 31 to 38 Pine 
street. 

— The Night and Day Bank opened 
in Its own building, Forty -fourth 

street and Fifth avenue. May 1, and the 
popularity of a bank which keeps open 
both night and day has been demon- 



strated by the large number of ac- 
counts received. 

— Mr. Harry Elvers, for a number of 
yeafs connected with the Manufactur- 
ers and Traders* National Bank, is now 
associated with Messrs. Fisk & Rob- 
inson, of this city, as their representa- 
tive In Buffalo and vicinity. 

— Plans have been filed for an 
eleven -story fireproof bank and office 
building to be erected for J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., at the Intersection of 
William, South William and Stone 
streets. 

—The building at the southwest cor- 
ner of Broadway and Seventy-second 
street, formerly ocupled by the Colon- 
ial Club, is to be remodeled Into a 
store and office building for the Lincoln 
Trust Co. New elevators are to be 
installed and safe-deposit vaults built 
In the basement. Part of the first floor 
will be fitted as banking offices. 



NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



Boston. — It is announced that control 
Of the American Loan and Trust Com- 
pany has been purchased by interests 
closely identified with the Old Colony 
Trust Company, and that the two com- 
panies will hereafter work in close 
harmony. 

— All records of the Boston Clearing 
House Association for volume of busi- 
ness done were broken last year, ac- 
cording to reports made at the recent 
annual meeting. The total exchanges 
for the year, $7,969,401,440, were larger 
by $600,000,000 than in any year of the 
half-century of the association’s his- 
tory. This aggregate exceeded that of 
last year by $1,000,000,000. 

According to the report of C. A. 
Ruggles, manager, the membership is 
now twenty-two banks, with a capital 

MIDDLE 

Pittsburg. — Announcement was made 
on April 11 that the Guarantee Title 
and Trust Company had absorbed the 



of $26,650,000, a surplus of $23,572,000, 
and deposits of $215,161,000. 

Franklin Haven, president of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, was re- 
elected president, and A. W. Newell, 
president of the Fourth National Bank, 
secretary. 

—David Shaw, of Andover, Maas., 
has been admitted as a member of the 
banking firm of Lee, Higglnaon & Co. 

— Gilbert K. Rand, of Worcester, 
who was cashier of the FHrst National 
Bank of Worcester at the time of it# 
absorption by the Worcester Trust 
Company, three years ago, has been 
appointed as assistant Savings Bank 
Commissioner by Pierre Jay, the re- 
cently appointed head of the Savings 
Bank Commission. 



STATES. 

Equitably Trust Company. This gives 
the Guarantee Company $1,000,000. cap- 
ital, $2,108,000 surplus and profits, $ 8 ,- 
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THE BANKERS' NAGAZINE. 



200,000 deposits, and $7,824,301 total re- 
sources. 

Jersey City, N. J. — Samuel Ludlow, 
Jr., was recently elected president of 
the Second National Bank, succeeding 
William Hagencamp, resigned. 

Mr. Ludlow was for a number of 
years connected with the credit de- 
partment of the Fourth National Bank, 

SOUTHERN 

Waco. Texas. — On its capital of 
$200,000 the First National Bank, of 
Waco, has accumulated a surplus fund 



of New Tork, and a short time ago 
was elected assistant cashier of the 
National Shoe and Leather Bank. He 
organized the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks, and 
was president of the chapter for two 
years. Mr. Ludlow is only thirty-five, 
but has had extensive and thorough 
banking experience, and has exhibited 
great energy and capacity. 

STATES. 

of $100,000 and $55,401 undivided profits. 
Deposits on April 6 were $1,692,207, and 
total resources, $2,197,708. 



WESTERN STATES. 



Terre Haute, Ind. — During the past 
year the Terre Haute Trust Company 
has Increased Its deposits $117,566, the 
total now being $566,673. The company 
has $200,000 capital, $96,266 undivided 
profits, and total resources of almost 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

Peoria, 111. — John C. Paddock has 
been elected cashier of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, succeeding Walter 
Wiley, resigned. T. D. McDougall is a 
new director. Both Mr. Paddock and 
Mr. McDougall are old employees of 
the bank. 

— On April 6 the Commercial German 
National Bank reported: Deposits, $4,- 
800,000; capital, $550,000; surplus, $200,- 
000; undivided profits, $90,018; total re- 
sources, $6,190,866. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Deposits amount- 
ing to $6,440,708 were reported by the 
National Bank of Commerce on April 
6, which compares with a total of $6,- 
406,831 on January 11, 1905. The bank 



has $1,000,000 capital, $350,000 surplus, 
and $37,505 undivided profits. 

St. Louis. — One of the very large and 
prosperous trust companies of the 
United States is the Mercantile Trust 
Company, of this city. Its deposits 
amounted to $17,077,827 on April 6, and 
the capital, surplus and profits aggre- 
gated $9,834,908. Total resources on 
the date named exceeded $27,000,000. 

Quincy, 111. — The State Savings Loan 
and Trust Company now reports total 
deposits, $4,839,991. This company op- 
erates commercial, savings and trust 
departments, and has made a most 
successful record, deposits having 
grown to the present large figure from 
$1,364,507 on January 1, 1896, the in- 
creases being continuous for every 
year since that date. Adequate strength 
is assured by the $500,000 capital, $180,- 
000 undivided profits, $600,000 addi- 
tional liability of shareholders, and the 
high standing of the officers and direc- 
tors. 



PACIFIC SLOPE. 



San Francisco. — Great damage was 
done to the bank buildings here by the 
earthquake of April 18. and the fire on 
that and following days, which de- 
stroyed a large part of the city. On 
April 25 the press despatches gave the 
following summary of the condition of 
the bank buildings: 

**A trip today through what was once 
the banking and financial centre of San 
Francisco showed that while ninety per 
cent, of the banking buildings are in 
absolute ruin, the vaults give indica- 
tions of being In such condition that 
their contents are likely to be found 
safe when the proper time comes to 
open them. 

About ten per cent, of the buildings 
devoted to banking and safe deposits 
escaped practically without harm. This 
holds particularly true of the vaults of 
the Crbcker-Woolworth Bank, the San 



Francisco National Bank, the Market 
Street Bank, the Union Trust Com- 
pany, the Safe Deposit Vaults of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco and banking vaults of the 
last-named institution. 

The vaults of the California Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company are buried 
in tons of debris, but seem to be all 
right. The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce has been fortunate in that the 
lower floors escaped serious damage. 

The Bank of California will at once 
put in a wooden floor and begin to do 
business at an early day. Its officials 
have grounds for believing their pos- 
sessions In the vaults will be found in- 
good condition. 

The Crocker- Wool worth Bank had 
this sign displayed outside of the doors; 
‘Our vaults are all right.’ On the face 
of the Market Street Bank this notioe 
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was displayed: ‘Bank and vaults in 
perfect condition. Opening will be an- 
nounced by the Bank Commissioners.' 

The Hibernia Savings Bank, the 
largest institution of its kind in the 
city, already has a force of men clean- 
ing out the debris. Its construction be- 
ing of heavy granite, it is believed that 
its vaults are safe. 

The Hibernia Bank is now being used 
as a temporary station for the hart>or 
police, the location being about a mile 
and a half from the water-front. 

The Security Savings Bank presents 
a fairly good appearance externally, 
but its interior is full of wreckage, and 
this has probably served as a protec- 
tion to the vaults. 

The walls of the San Francisco Sav- 
ings and Loan Society are standing, 
and this Is accepted as a favorable 
omen in relation to its vaults’ contents. 

The Anglo-Califomia Bank’s vaults 
are standing and Its safe is apparently 
all right, the vaults being in the base- 
ment. 

All that was left of the Mechanics' 
Bank, a new institution, is a small 
brick vault. 

The Italian - American Is badly 
wrecked, but the vaults are visible and 
are Intact. 

The Mutual Savings Bank was lo- 
cated in a modern skyscraper which 
still stands, though badly damaged. 
The vaults here will without doubt be 
found to have escaped serious harm." 

Notwithstanding the great calamity, 
the banks will all resume business, and 
their solvency remains unimpaired. 

Seattle, Washington. — During the 
past year the Washington National 
Bank has made a gain of $1,123,013.63 
in deposits, equivalent to $3,682.01 for 
every working day. This bank has 
$100,000 capital, and $581,679.21 surplus 
and profits — the latter items being all 
earned. 

Spokane, Washington.— From April 6, 
1902, to April 6, 1906, deposits of the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Company 
increased from $1,558,069.57 to $3,765,- 
754.67. An interesting feature of the 
statement of the company is the de- 
tailed presentation of its resources, 
giving a clear idea of the character of 
Its investments. The company has 
$100,000 capital, $100,000 surplus, $33,- 
649 undivided profits, $3,765,754 deposits 
and $4,022,181.83 total resources. 

— Deposits of the Old National Bank 
Increased from $2,468,273 on April 6, 
1904, to $4,745,400 on April 6, 1906. 

Helena, Mont. — The statement of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company for 
April 6 shows: Capital, $250,000; undi- 
vided profits, $77,094; deposits, $2,207,- 
076. 

Sacramento. — There was a general 
interruption of banking business 
10 



throughout the state on account of the 
San Francisco calamity. "Wide open 
business after the hiatus" is the 
way the Fort Sutter National Bank, of 
this city, announces the return of usual 
conditions. This bank increased its re- 
sources from $284,052 on August 25, 
1905, to $735,116 on April 18, 1906. 

—The Old National Bank, of this city, 
has called a special meeting of its stock- 
holders for April 20, at which time the 
capitalization of the bank will be in- 
creased from $200,000 to $500,000, mak- 
ing it the largest national bank in the 
state. The present capital is $200,000 
and the surplus $109,000, which gives a 
book value of $155 to the stock. The 
new capital will be opened to the pres- 
ent stockholders, pro rata to the hold- 
ings. In case they do not call for all 
the new $300,000 issue, it will be offered 
to outside interests. If the stock Is of- 
fered at the present book value, it will 
mean the addition of $465,000 in capital 
and surplus, or a total of $775,000 capi- 
tal and surplus for the bank as re- 
organized. 

Wenatchee, Wash. — The Columbia 
Valley Bank will increase its capital 
from $30,000 to $100,000, the increase 
being made necessary by the growth of 
the bank’s business. 

Seattle, Wash. — This city was re- 
cently made a reserve city under the 
provisions of the National Banking Act, 
all the national banks having joined in 
a request to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to that effect. 

— Deposits of the Scandinavian Ameri- 
can Bank on January 29 last amounted 
to $4,919,671, a gain of nearly $4,000,000 
since May 31, 1900. In every year but 
one (1894) since 1892, the deposits have 
gained steadily and rapidly — in fact, at 
a rate rarely equalled 

Paquette, Idaho — Plans have been ap- 
proved for a new building for the First 
National Bank. It will be two stories, 
of brick and stone, and is to be fitted 
up with vaults, safe deposit boxes and 
other necessaries of a modern bank. 

Portland, Ore. — A stock exchange Is 
being organized here. 

Washington Bankers’ Convention — P. 
C. Kauffman, secretary of the Wash- 
ington State Bankers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the association will be held 
at Tacoma, June 21„ 22 and 23. At a 
meeting of the Tacoma Clearing-House 
Association, March 8, a committee was 
appointed to make all necessary ar- 
rangements for the convention, and it 
is confidently expected that this conven- 
tion will prove to be the most success- 
ful in the history of the association. 
The Tacoma bankers are arranging a 
delightful programme for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates. 
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THE RED BOOK 



A BANKERS DIRECTORY 
THAT IS A DIRECTORY 




IN ITS TWENTY-THIRD YEAR 
AND BETTER THAN EVER 

Published at 90 William 8t. f New York. 
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TO BANK CLERKS. 



The Bankers Publishing Co. 
wants an enterprising bank clerk 
in every city and town in the 
country containing three or more 
banks, to represent The Bankers 
Magazine and the books on bank- 
ing which it publishes and deals 
in. To bright, hustling young men 
a liberal proposition will be made. 
Address without delay, Circulation 
Department, The Bankers Maga- 
zine, 90 William St., New York. 



T 
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The Negotiable Instruments Law 



T HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 
a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 
bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 
Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 
its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 

(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compliation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 

They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly^boimd 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
bp made. 

For sale by 

THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

87 Maiden Lane, New York. 

j 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 



NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organ! at* .1 

since our last report. 



Applications to Organize National 
Banks Approved. 

The following notices of Intention to organise 

National banks hav* been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 

Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank, 
Walnut Springs, Texas; by C. C. 
Rushing, et al. 

Grange National Bank, Patton, Pa.; by 
James A. Farabaugh, et al. 

First National Bank, Council HU1, I. T.; 
by Charles W. Mandler, et al. 

Interstate National Bank, Texico, N. 
M.; by L T. Lester, et al. 

Citizens’ German National Bank, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; by Peter Crumpacker, et 
al. 

First National Bank, St. James, Neb.; 
by W. S. Weston, et al. 

First National Bank, Orange, Cal.; by 
W. D. Granger, et al. 

First National Bank, Blockton, Iowa; 
by W. M. Wright, et al. 

Fairfax National Bank. Fairfax, Okla.; 
by D. C. Maher, et al. 

First National Bank, Midland, Pa.; by 
Edward J. Allison, et al. 

First National Bank, Hamlin, Texas; 
by R. V. Colbert, et al. 

First National Bank, Henderson, Neb.; 
by Jacob I. Kroeker, et al. 

County National Bank, Lincoln ton, N. 
C.; by W. E. Grlgg, et al. 

Mariner Harbor National Bank, Mariner 
Harbor, N. Y.; by Jos. W. Place, et al. 

Camden National Bank, Camden, Ala.; 
by E. W. Berry, et al. 

First National Bank, Hastings, Okla.; 
by W. P. Caden, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Munday, 
Texas; by J. J. Switzer, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, La Grande, 
Oreg.; by Geo. Stoddard, et al. 

Western National Bank, Caldwell, Idaho; 
by S. D. Simpson, et al. 

First National Bank, Northfork, W. Va.; 
by Lester G. Toney, et al. 

Calumet National Bank, Calumet, Mich.; 
by Charles B. Mersereau, et al. 

Talbotton National Bank, Talbotton, 
Ga.; by James R. Atwater, et al. 

First National Bank, Riceville, Iowa; 
by B. N. Hendricks, et al. 



First National Bank, Springfield, Minn.; 
by J. B. Sullivan, et al. 

Bentleyville National Bank, Bentleyville, 
Pa.; by J. T. Neel, et al. 

First National Bank, Tripoli, Iowa; by 
J. H. Martin, et al. 

First National Bank, Fair Chance, Pa.; 
by W. E. Moore, et al. 

Greenwich National Bank, Greenwich, 
Conn. ; by Frederick A. Hubbard, et al. 

American National Bank, Lehigh, I. 
T.; by W. S. Bunting, et al. 

American National Bank, Pawhuska, 
Okla.; by Alex. Stuart, et al. 

National Bank of Delta, Ohio; by N. P. 
Cannon, et al. 

First National Bank. Kewanna, Ind.; 
by D. W. Sibert, et al. 

First National Bank, Dewey, I. T.; by 
William Johnstone, et al. 

Exchange National Bank, North Fort 
Worth, Texas; by W. H. Grove, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Lehigh, I. 
T.; by J. A. Jackson, et al. 

First National Bank, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.; by A. D. Vanderburgh, 
et al. 

First National Bank, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
by W. C. Baker, et al. 

National Exchange Bank, West, Texas; 
by W. R. Glasgow, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Sandy Hill, 
N. Y.; by Erskine C. Rogers, et al. 

Konowa National Bank, Konowa, L T. ; 
by C. B. Hyde, et al. 

First National Bank, Greenwich, Conn.; 
by Charles A. Moore, et al. 

First National Bank, Preston, Iowa; by 
G. E. Bartholomew, et al. 

First National Bank, New Egypt, N. J.; 
by Lemuel Robbins, Jr., et al. 

First National Bank, Port Valdez, 
Alaska; by I. Salhinger, et al. 

First National Bank, Imogene, Iowa; 
by O. E. Holly, et al. 

First National Bank, Aliqulppa, Pa.; by 
C. M. Hughes, et al. 

Globe National Bank, Globe, Ariz.; by 
Geo. J. Stoneman, et al. 

First National Bank, Tarboro, N. C.; by 
Geo. A. Holderness, et al. 

Roosevelt National Bank, Carteret, N. 
J.; by Harry Conrad, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Brazil, Ind. ; 
by W. E. Carpenter, et al. 
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THB BANKERS' MAGAZINE , 



Application for Conversion to Na- 
tional Banks Approved. 

Citizens' Bank, Klrksville, Mo. ; into 
Citizens' National Bank. 

Farmers A Merchants' Bank, Snyder, 
Okla. ; into First National Bank. 

Merchants' State Bank, Almena, K&ns.; 
into First National Bank. 

State Bank, Longton, Kans. ; into First 
National Bank. 

People’s Bank, Scranton, Pa. ; Into 
People's National Bank. 

Safety Savings Bank, Humboldt, Iowa; 
into First National Bank. 

Citizens' Bank, Oravette, Ark.; into 
First National Bank. 

Farmers' State Bank, Newkirk, Okla.; 
into Farmers' National Bank. 

Bank of Hastings, Hastings, Okla.; into 
National Bank of Hastings. 



National Banks Organized. 

8150— Produce National Bank, South 
Deerfield, Mass.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., C. F. Clark; Vice-Pres., J. B. 
Bridges; Cashier, H. D. Packard. 

8151 — Pine Grove National Bank, Pine 
Grove, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., BA 
H. Boyer; Vice-Pres., B. H. Ray; 
Cashier, O. A. Fulmer. 

8162 — City National Bank, Roanoke, Va.; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., Jno. W. 
Woods; Vice-Pres., B. P. Huff and 

D. M. Taylor; Cashier, N. W. Phelps. 

8168— Tupper Lake National Bank, Tup- 

per Lake, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., U. S. Scott; Vice-Pres., Wm. 
J. Dlevendorf; Cashier, James L. 
Jacobs. 

8164 — First National Bank, Amo, Ind.; 
capital. $25,000; Pres., John NT. Phil- 
lips; Vice-Pres., Harvey C. Summers, 
Wm. H. White and Eleazer B. Owen; 
Cashier, Jno. Kendal. 

8156 — First National Bank, Thomasboro, 
111.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Fred Colli- 
son; Vice-Pres., Francis A. Collison; 
Cashier, William H. Wheat; Asst. 
Cashier, Lola Spicklemlre. 

8156 — Elgin National Bank, Elgin, 
Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. H. 
Rivers; Vice-Pres., P. C. Wells; Cash- 
ier, James Keeble; Asst. Cashier, W. 
H. Rivers, Jr. 

8167 — People’s National Bank, Frank- 
linville, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 

E. M. Adams; Cashier, E. D. Scott. 

8168 — Farmers’ National Bank, Theresa, 
N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., I. C. 
Cooper; Vice-Pres., James B. Vock; 
Cashier, B. W. Aldrich. 

8159 — Prague National Bank, Prague, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. C. 
Bush; Vice-Pres., F. R. Vlasak; 
Cashier, A. P. Slover. 

8160— National Bank of Greenville, 
Greenville, N. C.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., L. I. Moore; Vice-Pres., J. P. 
Qulnerly; Cashier, J. W. Aycock. 



8161 — First National Bank, Johnson, 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Daniel 
Casey; Vice-Pres., Herman J. Holt- 
grewe; Cashier, R. C. Boyd. 

8162 — First National Bank, Troy, Kans.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Henry Boder, 
Jr.; Vice-Pres., Wm. L Stuart; Cash- 
ier, John S. Norman; Asst. Cashier, 
Charles V. Norman. 

8168 — Farmers & Merchants' National 
Bank, Morris, 111.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Joshua R. Collins; Vice-Pres., 
EH win J. Matteson; Cashier, Henry 
Stocker. 

8164— First National Bank, Dallas. Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. R. Wright; 
Vice-Pres., Philip T. Raub; Cashier, 

F. Leavenworth. 

8165— First National Bank, Youngsville, 
Pa.; capital, $80,000; Pres., Geo. L. 
Morlock ; Vice-Pres., James W. Mc- 
Clune; Cashier, F. A. McDowell. 

8166— American National Bank, Prince- 
ton, Ind.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Joseph McCarty; Vioe-Pres., Joseph 
Carithers; Cashier, J. W. Yochum; 
Asst. Cashier, Harvey F. Mllbum. 

8167 — Farmers' National Bank, Ault, 
Colo.; capital, $86,000; Pres., W. W. 
Sullivan; Vice-Pres., Jacob Has- 
brouck; Cashier, R. M. Gale. 

8168— First National Bank, Culbertson, 
Mont.; capital. $25,000; Pres., K. O. 
Slette; Vice-Pres., J. Z. Bruegger; 
Cashier, I. O. Slette; Asst. Cashier, 
P. J. Eie. 

8169— Citizens’ National Bank, Odessa, 
Texas; capital, $26,000; Pres., H. M. 
Pegues; Vice-Pres., Branch Isbell; 
Cashier, E. S. Martin. 

8170 — Merchants’ National Bank. Far- 
go, N. D.; capital, $100,000; Pres.. N. 
A. Lewis; Vice-Pres., O. G. Barnes; 
Cashier, H. W. Geary. 

8171— Lincoln National Bank, Hamlin, 
W. Va.; capital. $26,000; Pres.. Louis 
R. Sweetland; Vice-Pres.. B. F. Mc- 
Ghee; Cashier, Albert Youngs. 

8172— First National Bank, Gresham, 
Neb.; capital. $25,000; Pres., W. N. 
Hylton; Vice-Pres., R. S. Hlrsch; 
Cashier, J. E. Hart; Asst. Cashier, C. 
H. Davidson. 

8173— First National Bank, Texico, N. 
M. ; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. T. Les- 
ter; Vice-Pres., J. P. Stone; Cashier, 
C. C. Marshall. 

8174— First National Bank. Gibson. HI.; 
capital, $80,000; Pres., E. Mattlnson; 
Cashier, L. B. Rockwood. 

8175— Coolville National Bank, Cooivilie, 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., Joseph E. 
Hartnell; Vice-Pres., John S. Walden; 
Cashier, Howard V. Speer; Asst. 
Cashier, John Edson Bailey. 

8176 — First National Bank, Santo, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. L. 
Cunningham; Vice-Pres.. J. D. T. 
Bearden and J. S. La n ham ; Cashier, 
E. M. Stone. 

8177 — First National Bank. Keota, L 
T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. D. Price; 
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Vice-Pres., J. F. Price; Cashier, C. 
S. Leonard. 

8178— Citizens’ National Bank, Wolfe 
City, Texas; capital, 830,000; Pres., 
M. H. Wolfe; Vice-Pres.. T. H. 
Leeves and W. P. Maloney; Cashier, 
R. F. Akridge; Asst. Cashier, Ula 
Bush. 

8179 — First National Bank, Higgins, 
Texas; capital, 326,000; Pres., Robert 
Moody; Vice-Pres., D. J. Young and 
Thomas F. Moody; Cashier, J. P. Hat- 
field; Asst. Cashier, P. O. Boyd. 

8180 — First National Bank, Ullin, 111.; 
capital, 325,000; Pres., L. F. Robinson; 
Vice-Pres., Fred Hoffmeier; Cashier, 
J. G. Hemenway. 

'8181 — First National Bank, Orange, Cal.; 
capital 326,000; Pres., W. D. Granger; 
Vice-Pres., David F. Campbell; Cash- 
ier, F. H. Mellor. 



8182 — First National Bank, Venterburg, 
Ohio; capital, 3*o,000; Pres., M. W. 
Hicks; Vice-Pres., J. K. Haiden. 

8183— First National Bank, Henderson, 
Neb.; capital 325,000; Pres., Jacob L 
Kroeker; Vice-Pres., D. J. Kroeker; 
Cashier, J. J. Kroeker; Asst. Cashier, 
A. Franz. 

8184 — County National iBank, Llncoln- 
ton, N. C. ; capital, 340,000; Pres., 
Ambrose Costner; Vice-Pres., R. M. 
Roseman; Cashier, W. E. Grigg. 

8186 — Fort McIntosh National Bank, 
Beaver, Pa.; capital, 380,000; Pres., J. 
Sharp Wilson; Vice-Pres., Robert W. 
Darragh; Cashier, Frank S. Mitchell. 
8186 — First National Bank, Crofton, 
Neb.; capital, 325,000; Pres., Henry 
Lammers; Vice-Pres., H. J. Oswald; 
Cashier, Frans Nelson. 



NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS. ETG. 



ALABAMA. 

Dora — Dora Banking St Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, 310,000; Pres., H. W. Crawford; 
Vice-Pres., W. L. Martin; Cashier, C. 
J. Jones. 

Grove Hill— Bank of Grove Hill; Pres., 
E. P. Chapman; Vice-Pres., C. I. 
Fleming; Cashier, Otto Stuber. 

Haleys viiie — Traders Sc Farmers’ Bank; 
capital, 310,000; Pres., C. L. Haley; 
Vice-Pres., J. C. Taylor; Cashier, W. 
W. Haley. 

Town Creek— Merchants* Bank (Branch 
of Decatur). 

Wedowee — Bank of Wedowee; capital, 
315,000; Pres., J. C. Swann; Vice- 
Pres., W. W. Dobson; Cashier, Abner 
Coker. 

ARKANSAS. 

Knoxville— First Bank; capital, 36.000; 
Pres., C. W. Sanders; Vice-Pres., W. 
M. Phillips; Cashier, Polk K. Robins; 
Asst. Cashier, M. H. Hobbs. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Norwalk — Bank of Norwalk; capital, 
312,600; Pres., James Hay; Vice-Pres., 
H. A. Church; Cashier, C. M. Church. 
Orange — Orange Savings Bank; capital, 
312,600; Pres., D. C. Pixley; Vice- 
Pres., P. W. Ehlen; Cashier, J. R. 
Porter. 

Pomona— State Bank; capital, 326,000; 
Pres., P. R. Rush; Vice-Pres., A. C. 
Abbott; Cashier, E. R. Yundt. ) 

San Pedro — Harbor City Savlngb Bank; 
capital, 326,000; Pres., Chau. Nicolai; 
Vice-Pres., James Weir and James 
Dobson; Cashier, A. G. Sepulveda. 

COLORADO. 

Castle Rock — People’s Bank; capital, 
310,000; Pres., N. T. Smith; Vice- 



Pres., Jonathan House; Cashier, A. 

L. Meade. 

Denver— National Savings & Trust Co.; 
capital, 350,000; Pres., S. L. Roland; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Garrett; Sec. and 
Treas., L. W. Van Dyke; Asst. Sec., 

M. P. Anthony. 

Holyoke — Phillips County Bank; capital, 
310,000; Pres., E. N. McPherrin; 
Cashier, Charles R. Sears; Asst. 
Cashier, Ida M. Haddock. 

FLORIDA. 

Bartow— State Bank; capital, 350,000; 
Pres., J. G. Boyd; Vice-Pres., U. A. 
Llghtsey; Cashier, J. A. Fort. z 
Orlando — Orlando Bank & Trust Co. ; 
capital, 350,000; Pres., J. D. Beggs; 
Vice-Pres., M. W. Smith and W. S. 
Witham; Cashier. Thomas Hopkins; 
Asst. Cashier, A. E. Pollock. 

Tarpon Springs — Sponge Exchange 
Bank; capital, 316,000; Pres., George 
Jessup; Vice-Pres., L. P. Fernald; 
Cashier, A. M. Lowe. 

GEORGIA. 

Carnesville — Bank of Franklin; capital, 
317,000; Pres., W. C. Mason; Vice- 
Pres., Jacob Hunter; Cashier, L. F. 
Lenheardt; Asst. Cashier, W. N. Har- 
rison. 

Girard — Bank of Girard; capital 315,000; 

Pres., T. Z. Daniel; Vice-Pres., W. 
• R. Buxton. 

Lake Park— Lake Park Bank; capital, 
315,000; Pres., W. S. Witham; Vice- 
Pres., J. K. White; Cashier, S. C. 
Knox. 

Lenox— Bank of Lenox; (Branch of 
Merchants & Farmers’ Bank, Tlf- 
ton). 

Parrott— Bank of Parrott; capital 315,- 
000; Pres., W. D. Manley; Vice-Pres., 
C. F. Oxford; Cashier, S. J. Carter. 
Stillmore — Exchange Bank; capital. 
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$10,000; Pres., Geo. M. Brinson; 
Cashier, W. C. Myers. 

Watkin8ville — Farmers & Citizens’ 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., Jno. D. 
Walker; Vice-Pres., J. T. Dickens; 
Cashier, C. E. Baker. 

IDAHO. 

Buhl — State Bank; capital, $12,500; 
Pres., E. A. Milner; Vice-Pres., I. B. 
Perrlne; Cashier, R. H. Cost. 
Meadows — Meadows State Bank; capi- 
tal. $20,000; Pres., E. C. Rowell; Vice- 
Pres., F. C. Woodford; Cashier, A. B. 
Lucas. 

Murray — State Bank; capital $10,000; 
Pres., M. S. Simmons; Vice-Pres., 
and Asst. Cashier, J. C. Feehan; 
Cashier, C. B. Craven. 

Preston— Idaho State A Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. C. Park- 
inson; Vice-Pres., Thomas Smart. 
Sandpoint — Traders' State Bank; capi- 
tal, $16,000; Pres., Will F. Whitaker; 
Vice-Pres., B. S. Defenbach; Cashier, 
C. E. Riggs, 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — North West Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Prop., Jos. R. Noel; 
Manager, Charles L. McMahan; Cash- 
ier, H. B. Berentson; Asst. Cashier, 
Frank W. Hausmann.— West Engle- 
wood Bank; Pres., John Bain; Vice- 
Pres., Michael Malsel; Cashier, W. J. 
Holton; Asst. Cashier, Max Holton. 
Bhumway — Shumway Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., D. F. Richardson; Vice- 
Pres., M. M. Kelly; Cashier. W. F. 
Lane; Asst. Cashier, H. H. Kelly. 

INDIANA. 

Corydon — Farmers’ Savings & Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. 
McKlnster; Vice-Pres., S. D. Alex- 
ander; Sec. and Treas., W. E. Cork. 
North Judson — Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., J. F. 
Mauz; Vice-Pres., Christopher 
Schrlcker; Cashier, P. H. McCormick. 
So. Whitley — Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., John Swihart; 
Vice-Pres., Harmon H. Warner; 
Cashier, Robert Emerson. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Canadian — Bank of Canadian ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. W. Crum; Vice- 
Pres., M. C. Young; Cashier, W. A. 
Foyil. 

Checotah — Commercial Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. H. Livingston; 
Vice-Pres., G. G. Hendrix; Treas., 
A. O. Johnson; 8ec., W. H. Hooker. 
Chelsea — Union Bank A Trust Co. ; 
capital, $15,400; Pres., J. W. Bone; 
Vice-Pres., G. Bonds; Cashier, E. L. 
Orr. 



Guertie — Bank of Guertie; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., R. M. Evens; Vice-Pres., 

H. P. Cozad; Cashier, C. W. Harri- 
son ; Asst. Cashier, L. Holloway. 

McGee — United States Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. C. Honaker; Cashier, 

I. F. Honaker. 

Red Oak — Bank of Red Oak ; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., D. H. McPherson; 
Vice-Pres., A. J. Haln; Cashier, O. 
A. McPherson; Asst. Cashier, Dora 
E. McPherson. 

Roil— American Trust Co; capital $20.- 
000; Pres., E. D. Nims; Vice-Pres., 
W. P. Casey; Sec., C. 8. Hudson. 



IOWA. 

Cantril — Warner Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Q. N. Warner; Cashier, R. L. 
Wellborn. 

Casey— Citizens’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Fred Gray; Vice-Pres., 
N. P. Clayton; Cashier, C. C. Jones. 
Hopkinton — Farmers* State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., H. M. Johnson; 
Vice-Pres., S. P. Thorpe; Cashier, A. 
W. McDonald. 

Lawler — State Savings Bank (successor 
to Merchants’ Exchange Bank); cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., James Curran; 
Vice-Pres., C. Saltzman; Cashier, F. 
A. O’Connor. 

Palo— Bank of Palo; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. Gerecke; Cashier, F. T. 
Gerecke. 

Panora— Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., S. C. Culbertson; Vice- 
Pres., M. M. Head; Cashier, Geo. P. 
McBurney. 

Rake— Ross Banking Co. (successor to 
Farmers A Merchants’ Savings 
Bank); Pres., W. E. C. Ross; Vice- 
Pres., A. C. Buswell; Cashier, B. 
Leknes. 



KANSAS. 

Bennington — Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $12,000; Pres., O. H. Shepard; 
Vice-Pres., B. F. Markley; Cashier, 
A. E. Lockhart. 

Codell— Codell State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., S. R. Tucker; Vice-Pres., 
W. H. Johnson; Cashier, John Mc- 
Reynolds. 

Glen Elder — Traders' State Bank; capi- 
tal, $80,000; Pres., M. R. Spessard; 
Vice-Pres., Jacob Neifert; Cashier, R. 
G. Heard. 

Mlnneola — Minneola State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Geo. W. Hall; 
Cashier, Helen N. Hall. 

Summerfleld — Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Geo. Finlay- 
son; Vice-Pres., H. B. Finlayson; 
Cashier, R. P. Evans. 

Talmadge — Citizens' State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Jno. W. Brieden- 
thal; Vice-Pres., W. D. Fulton; Cash- 
ier, J. B. Higdon. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Ashland— Merchants’ Bank & Trust Co.; 
(successor to Merchants’ National 
Bank); capital, $125,000; Pres., John 

F. Hager; Vlce-Pres., I. A. Kelly; 
Cashier and Sec., Charles Russell. 

Lancaster — Oarrard Bank & Trust Co., 
capital, $50,000; Pres., R. E. McRob- 
erts; Vice-Pres., J. C. Eubanks and 
J. M. Bourne; Asst. Cashier, J. W. 
Elmore. 

MAINE. 

Portland — Fidelity Trust Co. : capital, 
$150,000; Pres., Edward P. Rucker; 
Vice-Pres., Charles Sumner Cook and 
Fredk. O. Conant; Treas. and Sec., 
Ernest J. Eddy. 

MICHIGAN. 

Chesaning — Farmers’ Exchange Bank; 

capital, $5,000; Cashier, B. G. Coryell. 
Deckervl lie— Commercial Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Ira Arnot; Vice-Pres., 
E. M. Mark; Cashier, R. J. Arnot. 
Deford — Deford Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Cashier, J. Frutchey; Asst. Cashier, 

G. A. Tindall. 

MINNESOTA. 

Alden — Security Sitate [Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. P. Greeley; Vice- 
Pres. and Cashier, James McConnell. 
Conger — Citizens Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., V. Lahr; Vice-Pres., C. F. Heil- 
and; Cashier, F. A. Lahr. 

Excelsior — Minnetonka State Bank 
(successor to Minnetonka Bank) ; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Geo. A. Du 
Toit; Vice-Pres., M. L. Du Tout; 
Cashier, Geo. P. Dickinson. 

Henning — Farmers* State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. E. Dickson; 
Vice-Pres., R. J. Llndberg; Cashier, 
A. T. Nelson. 

Lengby— Bank of Lengby; Pres., S. 8. 

Stadsvold; Cashier, E. J. Olson. 
Robbinsdale — State Bank; capital $10,- 
000; Pres., John G. Lund; Vice-Pres., 
Thomas H. Girling; Cashier, O. J. 
Rosendahl. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Natchez— Southern Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $150,000; Pres., Geo. M. D. 
Kelly; Vice-Pres., James Henry 
Beard. 

MISSOURI. 

Branson — Bank of Branson ; capital 
$10,000; Pres., V. C. Todd; Vice-Pres., 
J. G. Root; Cashier, Jesse A. Tolerton. 
Crane — Farmers & Merchants' Bank; 
capital, $21,500; Pres., J. C. Lane; 
Vice-Pres., S. P. Neill and I* F. 
Lockhart; Cashier, William R. Gil- 
lette. 



Reeds Spring— Bank of Reeds Spring; 

capital, $5,000; Cashier, C. B. Swift. 
St. Louis — Chippewa Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., John T. Nolde; Vice- 
Pres., Gottlieb Eyermann; Cashier, J. 
S. Carr; Asst. Cashier, Henry Nie- 
mann. — Scruggs, Vandervoort & Bar- 
ney Bank; capital, $6,000; Pres., 
Hanford Crawford; Cashier, T. J. 
Prentice. 

NEBRASKA. 

Leshara — Lesha ra State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Jay Willey; Vice-Pres., 
J. T. Conrad; Cashier, John Foster; 
Asst. Cashier, Edith Foster. 

Nora— Nora State Bank; capital $5,000; 
Pres., Edward Kelly; Vice-Pres., F. 
E. Bottenfleld; Cashier, Charles E. 
Johnson. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Socorro — Socorro State Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., Joseph Price; Cashier, 
Edward L. Price. 

Thoreau — Horabin-McGaffey Co., Inc.; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., A. B. McGaf- 
fey; Vice-Pres., Wm. Horabin; Cash- 
ier, N. G. McCroden; Sec., A. G. O. 
Cooke. * 

NEW YORK. 

New Rochelle — People’s Bank for Sav- 
ings; Pres., Henry W. Lester; Vice- 
Pres., Eugene Lambden and Chester 
Pryer; Sec., A. L. Hammett. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

AshevilDe — Citizens’ Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. K. S. 
Ray; Vice-Pres., Edwin L. Ray; 
Cashier, Jno. A. Campbell. 

Roper— Bank of Roper; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., Thomas W. Blount; Vice-Pres., 
Hugh G. Whitehead; Cashier, W. S. 
Davenport. 

Wallace — Bank of Wallace; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. E. Borden; Vice-Pres., 
Maury Ward; Cashier, S. A. Boney. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Columbus — Farmers* State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. A. Walter; 
Vice-Pres., C. M. Larson; Cashier, F. 
A. Keup. 

Hurdsfleld — Hurdsfleld State Bank; 
capital. $10,000; Pres., H. F. Miller; 
Vice-Pres., A. W. Eynon; Cashier, C. 
G. Hinninger. 

Kenmare — Citizens' Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., Geo. M. Gi-ay; Vice-Pres., 
W. E. Freeman; Cashier, H. W. 
Hansch. 

Leeds — Farm era & Merchants' Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., F. H. Well- 
come; Vice-Pres., M. L. Strong; 
Cashier, F. E. Wood. 
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OHIO. 

Caledonia — American Exchange Bank; 
capital, $12,680; Pres., L. A. Barthol- 
omew; Vice-Pres., E. E. Hofmann; 
Cashier, Raymond Schenck. 
Lowellville — Lowellville Savings & 
Banking Co.; capital, $80,000; Prea, 
H. D. Smith; Vice-Pres., John Frick 
and W. J. Lowmaz; Sec. and Treas., 
John F. Taylor. 

Sterling — Farmers' Banking Co.; Pres., 
D. I. Slemmons; Vice-Pres., S. S. 
Pouch; Cashier, S. A. Slemmons; 
Asst. Cashier, E. H. Earl. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Blair — Cit liens' State Bank; capital 
$10,000; Pres., J. D. Tinsley; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. W. Reid; Cashier, H. 
Hamock. 

Crawford — Crawford Cotton Exchange 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., W. O. 
Horr; Vice-Pres., Irving H. Wheat- 
croft and J. F. Valleau; Cashier, 
Field Sherman. 

Rhea — Rhea Cotton Exchange Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. O. Horr; 
Vice-Pres., Irving H. Wheatcroft; 
Cashier, James W. Porter. 

Texmo — Texmo Cotton Exchange Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. O. Horr; 
Vice-Pres., Irving H. Wheatcroft; 
Cashier, C. A. Horr. 

Tyrone — Tyrone State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. E. George; Vice- 
Pres., C. C. Woods; Cashier, Guy S. 
Speakman. 

Waukomis — Farmers & Merchants' 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., J. T. 
Vance; Vice-Pres., A. C. Richardson; 
Cashier, A. H. Drew; Asst. Cashier, 
W. R. Austin. 

OREGON. 

Woodburn — Farmers & Merchants' 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. C. 
Price; Vice-Pres., E. P. Morcom; 
Cashier, O. E. Price; Asst. Cashier, 

J. C. Price. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harrisburg— Allison Hill Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., W. M. Hoemer; Vice- 
Pres.. M. M. Ritchie. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia — Palmetto Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Wilie Jones; Vice- 
Pres., John J. Seibels; Cashier, J. P. 
Matthews; Asst. Cashier, W. M. 
Gibbs, Jr. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Big Stone — Gold & Co. State Bank; 
capital, $26,000; Pres., J. T. Gold; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Gold; Cashier, Geo. 

K. Clark. 



Mound City — Mound City State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., S. O. Overby; 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Fischer; Cashier, 
Theo. Wasmik. 

TEXAS. 

Bonita— Bonita State Bank; capital 
$10,000; Pres., C. McCall; Vice-Pres., 
J. C. Howard; Cashier, P. E. Wald. 
Carney— First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. F. Mitchell; Vice-Pres., 

L. H. Womble; Cashier, J. Frank 
Potts. 

Gustine — Bank of Gustine; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Eddleman; Vice- 
Pres., W. A. Waldrop; Cashier, Geo. 
C. Jones. 

Jacksonville — Jacksonville State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. S. Hatton; 
Vice-Pres., Lucius Gooch; Cashier, 
John Howard. 

Keller— Citizens’ Bank; capital $10,000; 
Pres., B. Lavolse; Vice-Pres., O. L. 
Sweet; Cashier, W. J. Mays. 

Marble Falls— Citizens' State Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., J. R. Yett; 
Vice-Pres., Levi Crownover; Cashier, 
Carl Francis. 

Melissa — Melissa State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. E. Gibson; Vice- 
Pres., S. F. Miller; Cashier, O. C. 
Cartwright. 

Richardson— Citizens' State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., D. E. Waggoner; 
Vice-Pres., C. H. Blewett; Cashier, 
W. H. V. Harris; Asst. Cashier, R. 
E. Thompson. 

Seagoville — First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., D. E. Waggoner; Vice- 
Pres., B. M. Crawford; Cashier, M. 
E. Hulsey; Asst. Cashier, T. C. An- 
drews. 

Tahoka — First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., O. L. Slaton; Vice-Pres., 
G. W. Coughran; Cashier, W. D. 
Novels. 

Temple — Temple State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., James E. Ferguson; 
Cashier, E. J. Slutoicki; Asst. Cashier, 
Charles H. Black. 

VIRGINIA. 

Keysville— Bank of Keysvllle; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., L. E. Martin; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Henderson; Cashier, A. B. 
Hammer. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bridgeport — Bridgeport State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., A. E. Case; 
Vice-Pres., B. F. Culp; Cashier, T. J. 
East. 

White Salmon— White Salmon Valley 
Bank; capital, $16,000; Pres., Carleton 
Lewis; Vice-Pres., C. M. Wolford; 
Cashier, J. A. Byrne. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Morgantown — Bank of Morgantown; 
capital, $40,000; Pres., Thomas E. 
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Hodges; Vice-Pres., H. L. Carspeck- 
en; Cashier, M. L. Brown. 
Shepherdstown — Farmers’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $26,000; Pres., M. H. Crawford; 
Vlce-Pres., Jos. B. Van Metre; Cash- 
ier, Q. W. Blllmyer. 

WISCONSIN. 

Red Granite — Red Granite State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. M. Koser; 
Vlce-Pres., H. Dehre and Wm. Ban- 
nerman; Cashier, Fred W. Luck. 

WYOMING. 

Guernsey — Guernsey State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., T. A. Cosgrlff; 
Vlce-Pres., G. E. Abbott; Cashier, 
Geo. Hald. 

Lovell — Lovell State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Charles A. Welch; Vlce- 
Pres., Ira Waters; Cashier, L. V. 
Stryker. 



CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Latchford — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; W. H. Collins, Mgr. pro tem. 
Massey — Traders’ Bank of Canada; H. 
D. Cantlon, Mgr. 

Webbwood— Traders’ Bank of Canada; 
H. D. Cantlon, Mgr. 



Wlngham — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; A. E. Smith, Mgr. 

MANITOBA. 

Melita — Northern Bank; H. H. Rich- 
ards, Mgr. 

Russell — Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
J. F. Fields. Mgr. 

Selkirk — Traders’ Bank of Canada; 
Thomas Muir, Mgr. 

Waskada — Union Bank of Canada; John 
R. Major, Mgr. 

QUEBEC. 

St George de Beauce — Eastern Town- 
ships Bank; J. B. Hebert, Mgr. 

ALBERTA. 

Calgary — Traders* Bank of Canada; R. 
E. Oaks, Mgr. 

Crossfield — Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; James Cameron, Mgr. pro tem. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

Canora — Canadian Bank of Commerce; 

H. J. White, Mgr. pro tem. 
Halbrite— Weyburn Security Co.; Clar- 
ence Kjeldson, Mgr. 

Saskatoon — Bank of Montreal; Kenneth 
Ashworth, Mgr. 

Vonda — Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
J. C. Kennedy, Mgr. pro tem. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS. CAPITAL, ETC 



ALABAMA. 

Dothan— First National Bank; D. C. 
Carmichael, Pres, in place of G. Y. 
Malone, deceased; E. R. Malone, Vlce- 
Pres. In place of D. C. Carmichael. 
Mobile — Central Trust Co.; G. B. 
Thames, Vlce-Pres. in place of F. B. 
Merrill. 

Samson — First National Bank; W. B. 
Sellers, Vice-Pres. 

Sheffield — Sheffield National Bank; J. 
W. Worthington, Pres, in place of J. 
Gray, Jr. 

ARKANSAS. 

Des Arc — Bank of Des Arc; Emmet 
Vaughan, Cashier In place of A. R. 
Krewson. 

Marked Tree — Bank of Marked Tree; 
E. Ritter, Pres.; J. A. Emrich, Vice- 
Pres.; Charles E. Walker, Cashier. 
Siloam Springs — State Bank; W. T. 
La Follette, Cashier. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Corona — First National Bank; W. E. 
Hibbard, Pres. In place of E. H. May; 
S. H. Herrick. Vlce-Pres. in place of 
W. E. Hibbard. 



Imperial— First National Bank; O. K. 
Thomas. Cashier In place of Geo. A. 
Carter. 

Marysville — Northern California Bank 
of Savings; N. D. Rideout, Pres, in 
place of J. U. Hofstetter, resigned; 
Heiraan Cheim, Vlce-Pres. in place of 
N. D. Rideout. 

Sacramento — California State Bank; 
Frederick Cox, Pres., deceased. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven — New Haven Trust Co. ; 
capital increased to $200,000. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington — Traders* National Bank; 
J. Fendall Cain, Cashier in place of 
John C. Athey; H. O. Thompson, 
Asst. Cashier In place of J. Fendall 
Cain. 

IDAHO. 

Lewiston — First National Bank; A. E. 
Clarke, Cashier in place of E. W. 
Eaves. 

ILLINOIS. 

Amboy — First National Bank; F. N. 
Vaughan, Pres, in place of Josiah 
Little; T. P. Phillips, Vice-Pres. in 
place of F. N. Vaughan; L. L. Brink, 
Asst. Cashier. 
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Casey — First National Bank; W. C. 
Turner, Vice-Pres.; Rose Turner, 
Cashier in place of W. C. Turner; 

B. F. Parker, Asst. Cashier. 

Manlto — People’ 8 State Bank; James S. 

Pollard, Pres., deceased. 

Mason City — Farmers' National Bank; 

William S. Thompson, Pres., deceased. 
Metropolis — First National Bank; E. P. 

Copland, Asst. Cashier. 

Strawn — Farmers’ National Bank; T. J. 
O’Connor, Vice-Pres. in place of Ed- 
ward Lynch. 

INDIANA. 

Evansville — People’s Savings Bank; 
John Rheinlander, Sec. & Treas., re- 
signed. 

Indianapolis — Capital National Bank; 

Frank L Powell, Pres., deceased. 
Loogootee — First National Bank; W. J. 
McCord, Pres, in place of P. M. 
Walker; G. A. Walker, Vice-Pres. in 
place of W. J. McCord; Geo. W. 
Gates, Cashier in place of W. D. 
Madden. 

North Manchester — Lawrence National 
Bank; R. C. Hollinger, Cashier In 
place of Clement L. Arthur; Geo. W. 
Shively, Asst. Cashier in place of R. 

C. Hollinger. 

Richmond— First National Bank; F. M. 
Taylor, Cashier; Alton T. Hale, Asst. 
Cashier in place of F. M. Taylor. 



INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Calvin— First National Bank; P. J. Mc- 
Clure, Vice-Pres. in place of Fred C. 
Russell. 

Durant— First National Bank; O. W. 
Goolsbee, Cashier in place of A. N. 
Leecraft. 

Eufaula — Eufaula National Bank; J. 

Burdett, Pres., deceased. 

Holdenville — First National Bank; 
Charles E. Taylor, Pres, in place of 
Geo. L. Rose. 

Ramona — First National Bank; J. L. 
Greenwood, Cashier in place of 
Charles P. Davis. 

Sulphur— First National Bank; Roy C. 
Oakes, Vice-Pres.; M. F. Bayless, 
Asst. Cashier in place of Roy C. 
Oakes. 

Tulsa— City National Bank; J. M. Hall, 
Pres, in place of J. M. Bayless; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. G. Bayless. 
Woodville — First National Bank; J. T. 
Ingham, Vice-Pres. in place of J. W. 
Beard; R. A. Owen, Cashier in place 
of Ollie L. Beard. 



IOWA. 

Charles City— First National Bank; C. 

D. Ellis, Pres, in place of J. A. Case. 
Fonda— Pocahontas County Bank; Geo. 
Fairburn, Pres., deceased. 



Fontanelle — First National Bank; R. R. 
Tuttle, Cashier in place of W. F. 
Johnston. 

Harlan — First National Bank and Shel- ' 
by County State Bank; reported con- 
solidated under title of latter. 

Harris — First National Bank; Harry H. 
Buck, Pres, in place of Frank Y. 
Locke; B. B. Van Steenburg, Vice- 
Pres. in place of G. W. Lister. 

Linn Grove— First National Bank; John 
J. Spindler, Vice-Pres. In place of 
J. H. McCord. 

Newton — First National Bank; E. E. 

Lyday, Cashier, resigned. 

Spirit Lake — Spirit Lake National Bank; 

A. W. Osborne, Vice-Pres. in place 
of F. H. Daley. 



KANSAS. 

Dodge City — National Bank of Com- 
merce; H. J. Hanson, Asst. Cashier 
in place of H. W. Earlougher. 

Garden City — Garden City National 
Bank; H. G. Doddridge, Cashier in 
place of W. O. Horr. 

Marlon — Marion National Bank; Ferd. 
J. Funk, Vice-Pres. 

Parker — Parker State Bank; Andrew 
Smith, Cashier In place of W. H. 
Slaughter. 

Solomon — Solomon State Bank; Mason 
D. Sampson, Cashier in place of C. 
D. Reimold, resigned. 

Topeka— Capital National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of A. H. Bates. 



KENTUCKY. 

Cov ington— German National Bank; H. 
P. Colville, Asst. Cashier In place of 
H. W. Percival. — Farmers & Traders' 
National Bank; Jos. B. Thlessen, 
Asst. Cashier in place of W. W. 
Payne. 

Morehead — Lenora National Bank; S. 
Hogge, Pres, in place of W. W. Ut- 
terback; W. J. Rice, Cashier in place 
of Luke P. V. Williams; J. W. Hogge, 
Asst. Cashier in place of C. M. Dur- 
ham. 

Stanley— Stanley Deposit Bank; Estlll 
Neel, Cashier, reported an embezzler. 



LOUISIANA. 

Crowley— First National Bank; Percy 
L. Lawrence, Pres. In place of J. J. 
Toler; B. M. Lambert, Vice-Pres. 
Eunice — Eunice State Bank; Gustave 
Fuseller, Pres, in place of Louis 
Mayer; Julius Stagg, Vice-Pres. 
Hammond — Bank of Hammond; capital 
Increased to $60,000. 



MARYLAND. 

Annapolis— Farmers’ National Bank; 
Geo. A. Culver, Cashier, resigned. 
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Bel Air— Second National Bank; W. 
Wylie Hopkins, Cashier in place of 
H. F. Adams. 

Centerville — Queen Annes National 
Bank; Wm. J. Price, Pres, in place of 
Edwin H. Brown, deceased; Charles 
A. Busteed, Vice -Pres, in place of 
Wm. J. Price. 

Chesapeake City — National Bank of 
Chesapeake City; John Banks, Cash- 
ier, deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— American Loan & Trust Co.; 
absorbed by Old Colony Trust Co. — 
National Security Bank; Albert E. 
Gladwin, Asst. Cashier. 

Lynn— Lynn Institution for Savings; 
Walter E. Symonds, Treasurer, de- 
ceased. 

Salem— Salem Savings Institution; Ed- 
ward L. Millett, Treas. in place of 
Clarence A. Evans, resigned. 
Westfield— Woronoco Savings Bank; 

John H. Ashley, Treasurer, resigned. 
Whitman— Whitman National Bank; 
Urban S. Whiting, Asst. Cashier, re- 
signed. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit— Union Trust Co.; Gerald J. 
McMechan, Sec. ; Charles R. Dunn, 
Asst. Sec. 

Grand Rapids — Fourth National Bank; 
L. Z. Caukln, Cashier in place of J. 
A. Seymour; J. Clinton Bishop, Asst. 
Cashier in place of L. Z. Caukin. 
Grant — Grant Exchange Bank and 
Grant State Bank; reported consoli- 
dated under latter title. 

Menominee — Lumbermen's Bank; Wil- 
liam Webb Harmon, Asst. Cashier in 
place of S. G. Reed, resigned. 
Vicksburg — First State Bank; John 
Hamilton, Pres, in place of L. H. 
Kirby. 

MINNESOTA. 

Beardsley — First National Bank; G. J. 
Mack, Cashier in place of J. Mlnkle- 
wltz, Jr. 

Blooming Prairie— First National Bank; 
Sam A. Rask, Cashier In place of O. 
P. Rask; L. O'Toole, Asst. Cashier in 
place of Sam A. Rask. 

Elgin — First National Bank; H. Choate, 
Pres, in place of W. P. Tearse. 

Long Prairie— First National Bank; Al- 
bert Rhoda, Pres, in place of W. I. 
Paine ; Charles Koonze, Cashier in 
place of Albert Rhoda. 

McIntosh — First National Bank; C. M. 
Berg, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
Petterson; K. K. Hoffard, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of C. M. Berg. 

Ortonvllie — First National Bank; P. 
Clarke, Pres, in place -of E. J. Weiser. 



MISSISSIPPI. 

Greenwood — First National Bank; L. F. 
McShane, Cashier. 

McComb City— Pike County Bank & 
Trust Co.; Geo. F. Bauer, Pres, in 
place of Richard Griffith, deceased. 

MISSOURI. 

Excelsior Springs — First National Bank; 

C. D. WaJe, Pres, in place of A. Gor- 
dan. 

Independence — First National Bank; B. 
Zick, Jr., Pres, in place of J. W. Mer- 
cer, deceased; John G. Paxton, Vice- 
Pres. In place of Wm. A. Symington; 
Wm. A. Symington, Cashier in place 
of B. Zick, Jr. 

Stewartsville — First National Bank; 

Frank A. Gantz, Asst. Cashier. 

St. Louis — State National Bank; A. O. 
Wilson, Vice-Pres. 

Trenton — Trenton National Bank; C. H. 
Cook, Vice-Pres. in place of G. W. 
Smith, deceased. 

NEBRASKA. 

Anoka — Anoka National Bank; S. A. 

Richardson, Asst. Cashier. 

Beemer— Beemer State Bank; Charles 
Nead, Asst. Cashier, reported an em- 
bezzler. 

Humphrey— First National Bank; Hen- 
ry Hunker, Pres, in place of F. L. 
Gallagher; no Cashier in place of H. 

M. Little; John E. Hugg, Asst. Cash- % 
ler. 

Sargent— First National Bank; W. J. 
Root, Asst. Cashier. 

Scottsbluft — First National Bank; S. H. 
Burnham, Pres, in place of M. W. 
Folsom; Charles A. Morrill, Vice- 
pres. in place of F. D. Ball; A. L. 
Bowen, Cashier in place of Charles 
A. Morrill; Sumner Burnham, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Sidney — First National Bank ; D. J. 
Scanlon, Pres, in place of B. A. 
Jones; A. Pease, Vice-Pres. in place 
of D. J. Scanlon. 

Wisner — First National Bank; A. Bech- 
er, Pres, in place of J. R. Mansfield; 

J. C. McNish, Vice-Pres. in place of 
A. Becher; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of J. C. McNish. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City — Chelsea National Bank; 
Wm. H. Schurch, Jr., Cashier in 
place of J. H. Nixon. 

Camden — First National Bank; H. T. 

Nekervls, Asst. Cashier. 

Dover— National Union Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier in place of H. W. Whipple. 
Hackettstown — Hackettstown National 
Bank; Henry W. Whipple, Cashier in 
place of R. A. Cole. 

Jersey City — Second National Bank; 
Samuel Ludlow, Jr., Pres, in place of 
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William Hagencamp, resigned. — Third 
National Bank; Robert S. Ross, Pres, 
in place of John D. Carscallen, de- 
ceased. 

Paulsboro— First National Bank; Rich- 
ard Richards, Vice- Pres. In place of 
G. C. Laws. 



NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn— North Side Bank; Paul E. 
Bonner, Pres, in place of Thomas W. 
Kiley. — Nassau National Bank; capi- 
tal Increased to $750,000. 

Campbell— Bank of Campbell; John E. 
Frederick, Cashier in place of Amasa 
B. White, resigned. 

Dunkirk— Lake Shore National Bank; 
T. D. Lunt, Asst. Cashier In place of 
G. A. Starr. 

East Aurora — Bank of East Aurora; 
Byron D. Gibson, Vice-Pres., re- 
signed. 

Flushing — Flushing Branch Bank of 
Long Island; W. H. D. Nimmo, Cash- 
ier, resigned. 

Glen Cove— Glen Cove Bank; Carmi B. 

Gruman, Pres., deceased. 

Holland — Bank of Holland; Geo. E. 
Merrill, Pres, in place of Wm. B. 
Jackson, resigned; Albert F. Bangert, 
Cashier. 

New York City— United National Bank; 
Henry C. Strahmann, Cashier In 
place of W. W. Warner; E. F. Glese, 
Asst. Cashier. — Northern National 
Bank; Henry Dlmse, Pres, in place 
of Frank C. Mayhew. — New Amster- 
dam National Bank; Miles M. 
O’Brien, Pres. In place of R. R. 
Moore. — Merchants’ National Bank ; 
Z. S. Freeman, Cashier In place of S. 
S. Campbell.— Citizens’ Central Na- 
tional Bank; A. K. Chapman, Cashier 
in place of Henry Dlmse; James Mc- 
Allister, Jr., Asst. Cashier.— Baring, 
Magoun & Co.; dissolved March 31st. 
—Monroe Bank and Jefferson Bank; 
consolidated under latter title. 
Niagara Falls — Bank of Suspension 
Bridge; James Low, Pres., deceased. 
Owego — Tioga National Bank; Freder- 
ick E. Platt, Cashier, deceased. 

Utica — Citizens’ Trust Co.; Frank H. 
Doolittle, Sec. in place of Edward 
Bushlnger, deceased. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Sheldon — Ransom County State Bank 
and First National Bank; reported 
consolidated. 

Upham— Farmers’ state Bank and Se- 
curity State Bank; reported consoli- 
dated under latter title. 



OHIO. 

Dayton — Merchants’ National Bank; 
Charles W. Slagel, Cashier in place 
of T. W. Gable; T. W. Gable, Asst. 
Cashier. 



Fostoria — Mechanics' Banking Co.; 

Charles Olmstead, Pres., deceased. 
Garrett8vllle — First National Bank; A. 
M. Cline, Asst. Cashier In place of 
G. B. Chapman. 

Girard — First National Bank; Anthony 
Wayne Kennedy, Pres., deceased. 
Montpelier — First National Bank; Geo. 
E. Morris, Pres, in place of C. A. 
Bo were ox ; Fred W. Shammel, Vlce- 
Pres. in place of Geo. E. Morris; no 
Asst Cashier in place of S. B. Wal- 
ters. 

Wooster — Citizens’ National Bank; 

Walter D. Foss, Pres., resigned. 
Youngstown — Wick National Bank and 
Dollar Savings & Trust Co.; reported 
consolidated under latter title. 



OKLAHOMA. 

Alva — Alva National Bank; E. C. Rum- 
sey, Asst. Cashier In place of J. H. 
Hudson. 

Chandler — Chandler National. Bank; 
Charles A. Tilghman, Pres, in place 
of J. M. Hale; no Vice-Pres. in place 
of G. W. Schlegel ; G. W. Schlegel, 
Cashier in place of Chas. A. Tilgh- 
man. 

Cnerokee — First National Bank; H. W. 
Moore, Asst. Cashier in place of F. J. 
Salisbury. 

Newkirk— First National Bank; W. F. 
Smith, Cashier in place of H. H. 
Smock; J. Wendell Smith, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of W. F. Smith. 

Ponca — Farmers’ National Bank; Geo. 

H. Brett, Pres, in place of J. Jensen. 
Stillwater — Stillwater National Bank; 
C. W. Crooks, Asst. Cashier in place 
of W. J. Emmert. 

Temple — First National Bank; J. C. 
Tandy, Vice-Pres.; Leo J. Curtis, 
Cashier in place of J. C. Tandy. 

OREGON. 

Joseph — First National Bank; F. F. 
Scribner, Cashier In place of K. H. 
Blaesser. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Benson (P. O. Holsopple) — First Na- 
tional Bank; L. A Beabes, Cashier In 
place of C. I. Shaver. 

Bloomsburg — Farmers' National Bank; 

H. A. McKillip, Vice-Pres., resigned. 
Bradford — Bradford National Bank; H. 
E. Schonblom, Asst. Cashier in place 
of C. A. Mitchell. 

Charleroi— First National Bank; F. B. 
Newton, Vice-Pres. in place of J. H. 
Frye. 

Connells ville — Yough National Bank; E. 
R. Floto, Cashier in place of G. T. 
Griffin. 

Edinboro— First National Bank; J. B. 
Scott, Cashier in place of D. E. GQ- 
laspie. 
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Emails — Emaue National Bank; Charles 
D. Brown, Vlce-Pres. in place of H. 
W. Jarrett. 

Garrett — First National Bank; D. Boyd 
Alter, Cashier in place of L. T. 
Lampe. 

Jenkintown — Jenkintown National 
Bank; Hutchinson Smith, Pres, in 
place of C. F. Wilson. 

Leechburg — First National Bank; Dunn 
Van Glesen, Asst. Cashier. 
McConnellsburg— First National Bank; 
W. Scott Alexander, Vice-Pres. in 
place of M. R. Shaffner. 
Philadelphia — Franklin National Bank; 
L. H. Shrigley, Asst. Cashier. — Na- 
tional Bank of Germantown; Walter 
Williams, Cashier in place of Ro- 
maine Keyser, deceased. 

Pittsburg — Duquesne National Bank ; 
John Bindley, Pres, in place of Ed- 
win Bindley. — Equitable Trust Co. ; 
absorbed by Guarantee Title & Trust 
Co. 

Scottdale — Broadway National Bank; 
Theodore J. Robinson, Cashier, re- 
signed. 

Strassburg — First National Bank; C. 
Rowe, Pres, in place of A. R. Black, 
deceased. 

Webster — First National Bank; B. B. 
Hunter, Cashier in place of H. R. 
Smith. 

West Chester — Farmers' National 
Bank; J. Comly Hall, Vlce-Pres. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston — Germania Savings Bank; 
Charles Litschgl, Pres., deceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Clark— Security Bank; James N. Platt, 
Pres., deceased. 

Colman — First National Bank; W. 
McK. Housman, Pres, in place of M. 
R. Keneflck; Henry Robertson, Vlce- 
Pres. in place of W. McK Housman. 

TENNESSEE. 

Brownsville — First National Bank; Geo. 

W. Lyle, Vice-Pres. 

Comersville — Farmers' Bank; D. C. 
Kennedy, Cashier. 

Nashville — Merchants' National Bank; 
W. B. Frierson, Cashier in place of 
W. D. Buttle. 



TEXAS. 

Arlington — Arlington National Bank; 
Mike Ditto, Vice-Pres. in place of 
James Ditto; James Ditto, Cashier in 
place of Mike Ditto; J. P. Smith, 
Asst# Cashier. 



Clyde— First National Bank; Jno. H. 
Harkins, Cashier in place of J. B. 
Stokes. 

Dalhart — Dal hart National Bank; E. L. 
Conger, Vlce-Pres. in place of W. H. 
Wolff. 

McGregor — McGregor National Bank; 
W. E. Crews, Cashier in place of W. 
F. Barclay. 

Merkel— Merkel National Bank; A. H. 

Thornton, Asst. Cashier. 

Mt. Vernon — First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of J. W. Har- 
grave. 

Seymour— Farmers’ National Bank; S. 
Edwards, Vice-Pres. in place of R. 
E. Fowlkes. 

Tulia— Tulla National Bank; title 
changed to First National Bank. 

VIRGINIA. 

Woodstock — Shenandoah National 
Bank; no Vice-Pres. in place of N. 

B. Schmitt, deceased. 

WASHINGTON. 

Colfax— Farmers’ State Bank; S. D. 
O’Neal, Cashier in place of H. S. 
Burdick, resigned. 

EUensburg— Washington State Bank; 

capital Increased to $50,000. 

Seattle — First National Bank; J. A. 
Hall, Second Vice-Pres. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Bluefield — American National Bank; 
Lester G. Torrey, Second Vice-Pres.; 

C. R. McNutt, Third Vice-Pres.; W. 
B. Hicks, Asst. Cashier. 

Charles Town — National Citizens’ Bank; 
J. Frank Turner, Cashier in place of 
H. C. Getzendanner; A. M. S. Mor- 
gan, Asst. Cashier in place of J. 
Frank Turner. 

Glenvllle — First National Bank; Charles 
E. Barnett, Cashier In place of R. E. 
Kampfer; W. D. Whitney, Asst. 
Cashier in place of Charles E. Bar- 
nett. 

WISCONSIN. 

ClintonviUe— First National Bank; F. 

E. Ruth, Asst Cashier. 

Menomonie— First National Bank; J. 
H. Stout Pres, in place of F. J. Mc- 
Lean; W. C. Rihenack, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. H. Stout; Frank C. Jack- 
son, Cashier in place of J. P. Mc- 
Lean. 

Milwaukee— Milwaukee Trust Co.; J. 

H. Van Dyke, Jr., Pres., deoeased. 
Sheboyan — Citizens' State Bank; Hen- 
ry Hillemann, Pres, in place of A. D. 
DeLand, resigned; D. W. Huenink 
and L. C. Meyer, Asst Cashiers. 
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BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



ALABAMA. 

Attalla— First National Bank; in hands 
of S. H. L Cooper, Receiver, April 
24 . 

ILLINOIS. 

Frankfort — Exchange Bank. 

Pekin— Tels Smith & Co. 

IOWA. 

Harlan— First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation March 22. 

Harris — First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation April 1. 

LOUISIANA. 

Shreveport — Farmers’ Bank & Trust 
Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— W. X. Fuller & Co.— N. B. 
Goodnow & Co. 

Boston— Foote & French. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Leland — Delta Bank. 

MISSOURI. 

Centerview— Bank of Centerview. 

Kirksville— Baird National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation April 9. 



NEW YORK. 

Boonville — S. C. Thompson & Co.’s 
Bank. 

New York — National Shoe & Leather 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 28. 

OHIO. 

Mansfield — Farmers' National Bank; In 
voluntary liquidation March 81. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Freeland — First National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver, March 1. 

Glassport — Glassport National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation March 24. 

Mount Pleasant — Citizens’ National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation April 
1 . 

Pittsburg— Industrial National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation March 12. 

TENNESSEE. 

Gadsden— People’s Exchange Bank. 

TEXAS. 

Galveston — Seawall National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Feb. 12. 

West— First National Bank. 

McGregor— McGregor National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation March 31. 



NOTICE. 

Advertisers in The Bankers' Magazine are assured of 
a bona fide circulation among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, at least double 
that of any other monthly banking publication. Adver- 
tising rates are printed in every issue. 
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THE SUMMER VACATION. 

O NE of the countless evidences of human progress to be seen by the 
careful observer is the growing habit of persons in all walks of 
life to devote a certain period, at least once every year, to rest 
and recreation. The growth of this custom may have been due in part 
to the greater tension of modern business life, making periodical relief 
from the strain thereby superinduced a necessity, but it is largely attribut- 
able to a better realization of the value of rest in restoring the depleted 
energies of mind and body. 

In the banks of the large cities it has become almost the universal 
rule for the clerks and officers to rest for two weeks or longer at some 
time during the summer season. It can not be doubted that this tempo- 
rary withdrawal from the care and worry of business is of great benefit 
to the banks as well as to the individuals composing their staffs. 

Not only is there benefit derived from the mental and physical re- 
laxation which the vacation season makes possible, but one's sense of 
proportion — apt to be disturbed by the unceasing agitation of the times — 
will be restored by a short sojourn in the country. Here the few 
changes that take place are unhurried, going on quietly and in an orderly 
manner. The serenity of the sky and the calm dignity of the mountains 
are antidotes for the feverish haste, the noise and sharp contests of mod- 
ern business life. Now, as of old, help may be had by looking to the hills. 

The man to whom incessant application to his daily occupation has 
become indispensable is to be pitied. Few men need to work all the time 
to supply their own requirements or the wants of those dependent upon 
them. Probably most people have more money than they know how to 
expend judiciously. And the banker, or anyone else, whose life has be- 
come so inextricably woven into his business that he can not even tem- 
porarily get disentangled from it, lacks some of the elements that should 
go to make up the well-poised man of affairs. 

The enjoyment of this year's vacation season ought to be heightened 
by the thought that never before has our country been so prosperous or 
so well deserving of the affection of its citizens. Our ideals of public 
and private life were never higher, and the opportunities for industry 
and efficiency to obtain an adequate reward were perhaps never surpassed, 
l 
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P ROFESSOR F. W. TAUSSIG, of Harvard University, delivered 
an important address before the annual meeting of the New York 
Savings Banks Association, held in New York city. May 8, his 
subject being, “Reform in Currency and Banking, with Reference to 
Crises.” In the course of his address he said: 

“I would distinguish between two kinds of demand which appear in 
times of crisis: on the one hand a demand for cash, and on the other 
hand a demand for accommodation. These are not the same. They rest 
on different causes and call for different remedies. 

“The demand for accommodation seems to me to indicate the real and 
fundamental need. It is the desire to be taken care of ; to have assur- 
ances for the present and for the immediate future. In all times of 
uncertainty, most of all in times of acute crisis, merchants and business 
men need to be safeguarded against accidental or unjustifiable insolvency. 
Their debts are recurrently coming due, their credits on the other hand — 
the debts due to them— are more or less uncertain. A concern whose 
affairs are in good condition may be unable to meet its immediate liabili- 
ties simply because its quick assets are for the moment not available. If 
there be certainty that banks are willing and able to make advances to 
firms in this situation, their real demands are met. Such certainty is the 
one effective agency in preventing universal panic. It cannot be too much 
insisted on that it is accommodation, not cash, which is then wanted from 
the banks.” 

Perhaps, on the whole, if there were no question of limitation of the 
power of the banks to grant accommodation, crises might be Teduced in 
number and severity. But there are panics marked by a distrust of the 
banks, and at such times not simply accommodation but cash is largely 
demanded. 

Professor Taussig does not like certain changes in the position of 
the banks. He says: 

“The banking situation in the United States seems to have changed, 
and changed for the worse, in the last ten or twenty years. The old 
ideal of a strictly commercial bank, having its semi-judicial policy and 
consequent prestige, seems to be passing away. The tendency is for a 
combination of various kinds of banking operations in one hand or in one 
set of hands. National banks, and state banks doing a similar business, 
are closely asociated with investment houses, with the large private bank- 
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ing firms that undertake to promote and finance great ventures in new 
business fields, with trust companies that carry on a very wide range of 
financial operations, and with individuals whose primary interest is not 
in banking, but in independent enterprises of their own. 

“Such widespread operations bring the chance of great gains. They 
mean economy in the indirect expenses of management. They enable one 
part of the concern's operations to N interlock with the other parts, and 
make it possible, and apparently easy, to earn two or three profits instead 
of one. But they mean also greater risks and greater commitments. 
There is a chance of making more money, but there is also a certainty of 
a greater locking up of capital. There is less easy command of free 
resources, greater danger of embarrassment if the unexpected happens. 
The process tends to mean less cash on hand, less reserve, less ability 
to meet sudden demands. Even where a bank is not directly engaged in 
a wide range of operations, it is often so closely associated with the trust 
company or banking firm undertaking them that to all intents and pur- 
poses its resources are locked up in the same way.” 

The profits to be made from discount and exchange usually come in 
more slowly than those realized from promoting large enterprises, al- 
though the latter class of business hardly comes within the domain of 
legitimate commercial banking. The kind of operations referred to may 
be, in themselves, just as proper as any of the operations of a bank; but 
they ought to be handled by individuals, or by corporations whose re- 
sources may be tied up in them without curtailing the ordinary require- 
ments of the business community. This could be accomplished, it would 
seem, by the banks leaving everything alone except strictly commercial 
banking, and the trust companies would be the more able to undertake 
the financing of these enterprises if they would have as little as possible 
to do with the discount of commercial paper. 

Elastic note issues are not considered the appropriate remedy for 
crises by Professor Taussig. He states his position thus: 

“The measures for reform which I should advocate are, therefore, 
primarily measures which look to accommodation; to prudent manage- 
ment and free resources, rather* than to increasing the supply of cash in 
times of crisis. The means toward this end are partly legislation, but 
perhaps in even greater degree improvements in the traditions and cus- 
toms of the business community.” 

In closing his notable address Professor Taussig made the following 
strong plea for a high standard of banking: 

“It may be utopian to expect a sense of duty to be maintained or 
strengthened in the face of opportunities for great profit. Yet I hope 
that more vivid realization of the public importance of their operations 
may affect the policy of those in charge of our great banking institutions. 
Can we not nurture something like a sense of professional ethics among 
the banks, analogous to that which the physicians and the lawyers raain- 
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tain for their professions? May it not be understood that a bank’s opera- 
tions have an important part in promoting the sober conduct of industry 
and discouraging rash enterprises? And may it not be recognised that 
it is part of the banker’s duty to keep his affairs in such condition that he 
can grant accommodation and support in times of peril?” 



A MERICAN food products have justly attained a very high reputa- 
tion and large sales in foreign markets. Our meat products, 
however, are liable to be in some discredit for a time owing to the 
sensational revelation of the conditions existing in some of the Chicago 
packing-houses. 

It is to be regretted that the injury will not be limited to the guilty, 
but will affect the growers of live stock as well as wholesale and retail 
dealers who are altogether blameless of complicity in any of the evils 
brought to light by the special commission appointed by the President. 
No sympathy need be wasted on those who are responsible for these evils. 
But seeing the harm that may be done to others, and the great and 
perhaps permanent injury that our meat trade may suffer, one can not 
escape the conviction that there ought to be some less melodramatic 
method of reforming abuses like those brought to light at Chicago. If 
these abuses can be corrected in no other way than by the noisy and sensa- 
tional methods employed, the latter are fully justified. For, of course, 
foreign trade or no foreign trade, we* can not permit anybody to pollute 
our food products. But it seems that ample authority ought to exist, 
either upon the part of the state or Federal Government, to correct the 
conditions complained of without quite so much noise being made. While, 
ultimately, a more rigid inspection of meat products, and an insistence on 
a strict observance of sanitary regulations, will be beneficial to those 
engaged in raising and marketing cattle and beef, the inauguration of 
these improved methods in a sensational style is apt to do irreparable 
harm. If our meat products, even unjustly, once get a bad name, it will 
be a long time before this unfavorable reputation can be removed; and 
trade once lost to a rival is rarely regained except at a sacrifice of profit. 
The sensational disclosures regarding the Chicago packing-houses are 
already being made use of by other countries eager to get trade away 
from us, just as the disclosures made in relation to some of the New York 
life insurance companies were availed of by foreign companies. 

Suppose the Comptroller of the Currency or the supervising officers 
of state banks were to publish broadcast every deviation from sound 
banking discovered by them, what would be the result? The best work 
done by such officers is never heard of by the public. Those whose busi- 
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ness it is to keep watch over the banks are not seeking to make a reputa- 
tion by exposing something or somebody. Their sole aim is to promote 
sound banking, and in enforcing the rules necessary to insure this result 
they do not do their work any the less effectually because they do it 
quietly. 



S PECULATION in real estate seems to be active in all parts of the 
country. Several causes have contributed to produce this result — 
the general prosperity of the people, heavy immigration, and the 
high prices of the staple agricultural crops. The influx of foreigners} 
many of whom remain in the larger cities, has greatly intensified the 
demand for houses, increasing rentals, with a consequent advance in the 
price of land. There has been an overflow of population into suburban 
districts, and it is here that speculation is most rife. Prices paid for 
houses and lands in some of these districts are higher than those asked 
for residence property centrally located. 

Most American cities are growing rapidly, and in time actual values 
will catch up with the speculative figures at which a great deal of prop-* 
erty is now being held. But meanwhile those who have bought at the 
high prices, and who have not completed their payments, will find them- 
selves much embarrassed should there be a sharp decline in prices, which 
is almost certain to take place. In this event they would experience 
difficulty in selling at a satisfactory figure or in procuring loans to make 
the necessary payments to carry the property. With the recession of the 
speculative wave, many who now are indulging dreams of great wealth 
will be left stranded. 

Real estate speculation, especially when it is general, is not infrequent- 
ly one of the phases marking the approaching culminaton of an era of 
prosperity. Whether the present unusual activity in land dealing may 
portend a reversal of our long run of prosperous times or not, observers 
of the course of financial affairs can not fail to study it with great 
interest. 



G OLD imports will not be “facilitated” by the Treasury Department 
, for the present. On May 81 Secretary Shaw revoked his recent 
order which permitted Government funds to be deposited with 
banks desiring to import gold, the Government money being retained by 
the banks until the gold arrived, thus “preventing a loss of interest.” 
The propriety of the Secretary's order was fully discussed in last month’s 
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issue of the Magazine, and it is only necessary at this time to refer to the 
criticism called forth by the revocation of the order. 

There is much ground for a justification of the suspension of the 
privilege referred to, inasmuch as the Secretary doubtless considers it 
as an expedient to be used only in case of emergency. As the resources 
of the banks and the Treasury also to provide relief of this character 
are somewhat limited, it may be very plausibly urged that these resources 
should be carefully husbanded. It is indisputable that the employment 
of remedies of this nature affords marked relief, for the time being at 
least. When the money market gets into a condition of extraordinary 
tension, the sudden transfer of large sums of idle money from the Gov- 
ernment vaults to be active channels of trade, through the banks, affords 
instant and material relief. Whether the resort to such expedients, 
especially when employed so frequently as they have been of late years, 
exercises a beneficial or baneful influence on the money market, in the 
long run, is another question. 

Under the present system the Secretary of the Treasury has become a 
sort of financial Jack-in-the-box, whose alert movements may be very 
wisely ordained, but which are nevertheless exceedingly mystifying to 
those traders, speculators and others to whom an accurate measurement 
of money market conditions is a matter of no slight importance. 

There are a few old-fashioned people who believe that the money 
market should be removed as far as possible from the influence of sudden 
and extraneous fluctuations, whether of an increase or diminution in the 
supply of funds. They look with scant approval on a policy that favors 
the carrying on of enterprise, business activity and speculation at top 
speed until the inevitable monetary stringency ensues, to be relieved by 
an appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury — the operation being repeated 
Over and over again, and the severity of the conditions calling each time 
for a more heroic remedy. Why, indeed, should anybody fear a monetary 
stringency, knowing that before it reaches the acute stage the Government 
will pour unlimited funds into the banks? It is fortunate, indeed, that 
we have so large a surplus, derived from taxation, that it may be used to 
bolster up a tottering speculative market ! 

We are not complaining of the Secretary's action. At times the opera- 
tions of the Treasury needlessly withdraw funds from the market, and it 
is only fair that the Secretary should take the opposite course as occasion 
demands. One transaction is just as logical and as legitimate as the 
other. Both should be prevented, and could be, if the laws governing 
such matters were wisely framed. 

Reliance upon Treasury relief is becoming too pronounced, and it is 
believed that the policy of frequently extending Government aid to the 
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money market tends to weaken that spirit of independence that we like 
to think of as appertaining to our financial institutions. As already 
stated, the Secretary of the Treasury cannot well refrain from doing 
what he can to ameliorate a situation partly superinduced by the Sub- 
Treasury plan of locking up the surplus public revenues. Congress 
Ought to make it unnecessary for the Secretary to attempt the impossible 
task of regulating the money market. 



F RANCE appears destined to gain the ascendency in international 
finance. It is estimated that the investments in foreign securities 
already amount to some $15,000,000,000, and that there is $500,- 
000,000 available each year for further investment in home and foreign 
securities. 

Many explanations have been put forth to account for the great capa- 
city of the French people for absorbing new investments, but still there is 
considerable room for inquiry as to the source of such a vast volume of 
investment-seeking funds. France is, of course, a very old country 
whose enterprises are very fully developed. Within its own boundaries 
there are comparatively few opportunities for investments in fresh un- 
dertakings, such as exist in the United States, in Canada and in the 
South American states. The saving propensity of the French is proverb- 
ial, and there is no lack either of industry or of efficiency. It is sus- 
pected that the latter factor is one that plays a considerable part in the 
prosperity of the French nation, for we see that China has an industrious 
population, disposed to be saving, but still the country is very poor. 
France is less heavily engaged in foreign trading than some of the other 
leading nations, and probably by far the greater part of the export trade 
is in the form of finished products into whose manufacture art and skill 
enter largely as elements of cost. Exports of this character make lighter 
drafts on the natural resources of a country, and are perhaps more 
profitable than where raw materials constitute the bulk of the exports. 
Many of the manufactured commodities exported by France are articles 
of luxury on which a large profit is made — such as silks, wines, objects 
of art, etc. As a matter of fact, however, the country generally imports 
more than it exports, but this apparently “unfavorable* * trade balance 
is much more than offset by the large revenue derived from foreign 
investments. Undoubtedly France gains immensely by the constant influx 
of tourists who leave, in the aggregate, large amounts of money in the 
country but take away very little in the shape of goods. 

But after all has been said, the fact that France is able to hold 
substantially all of her own public debt, to finance her own industrial 
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enterprises, and still have so much left for outside investment, is a 
remarkable evidence of the thrift of the French people. The Bank of 
France and other financial institutions of the country seem to be con- 
stituted and managed in a way to promote the best interest of all classes. 
One reason for the great prosperity of the French people seems to be the 
general distribution of wealth among the population, large fortunes and 
great industrial combinations being comparatively few in number. 



A T the recent convention of the Missouri Bankers’ Association, 
Milton E. Ailes, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and now vice-president of the Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., paid a well-deserved tribute to the ability and character of the 
late Hugh McCulloch, the first Comptroller of the Currency and twice 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. McCulloch was not only an able 
public official, but he was a banker of wide experience and sound judg- 
ment. For many years, during an epoch when numerous banks were in 
disfavor, owing to their lax methods, he conducted an institution that 
steadily maintained its credit. When he came to be Comptroller of the 
Currency he sought to exercise much the same careful scrutiny of the 
national banks as he maintained over the branches of the State Bank of 
Indiana. He was not content merely to have the banking laws observed, 
but he wanted the banks to conduct their operations with careful regard to 
the rules of sound banking. He was a trained banker himself, and the 
advice he gave the institutions under his supervision was always worthy 
of careful attention. 

If Congress had not intervened, Mr. McCulloch, when Secretary of 
the Treasury, would have, retired the greenbacks, and thus saved the 
country an enormous expense, and relieved our financial system of an 
element that has been a source of distrust in the past, and which may 
become so again. 

We have no doubt that the reports made by Mr. McCulloch as 
Comptroller and Secretary would be very instructive for bankers who 
desire to gain a thorough understanding of the organic rules of their 
business. 



D ISARMAMENT of the world’s great military powers is one of the 
dreams sometimes indulged in by European statesmen. Lord 
Avebury, who is distinguished in the world of science and in that 
of finance also, speaking in the House of Lords on May 25, said: “Eu- 
rope is a great military camp. We have no peace; only an armistice. 
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with unlimited expenditure. The result is that instead of accumulating 
capital for our children we are piling up for them debt and overwhelming 
responsibilities.” 

The expenditures for military purposes have grown to be so great 
among the principal European nations as to be a serious burden upon the 
productive energies of the people. Farmers, artisans and others who go 
about continually with one or more soldiers strapped upon their backs 
are getting tired of carrying this load, which shows a disposition to grow 
heavier all the time. 

Individuals have generally relinquished physical combats as a means 
of settling disputes and it is difficult to see why nations might not advan- 
tageously adopt the same policy, appealing to a specially-constituted court 
for the adjustment of their controversies, just as individuals do to the 
local courts. It must be admitted, however, that it might not always be 
easy to compel nations to acquiesce in the decisions of such an inter- 
national tribunal or even to bring their controversies before it in all cases. 
One nation might contend that a certain dispute related to a question of 
honor, and of course matters of this kind, in the opinion of many people, 
can be adjusted in no other way except by a contest of physical strength. 
Then, too, one or more nations concerned might sometimes find it advan-* 
tageous to decline to accept the verdict of the court. This would compel 
the other nations to employ force in order to bring the recalcitrant mem* 
bers of the international compact to terms. In the end, all the great 
nations of the world might find themselves involved in a general war. All 
these are unpleasant possibilities. It is more probable, however, that no 
nation entering the compact could refuse to submit its case to the court, 
or decline to accept the verdict rendered. A practically united opinion, 
world- wide in its scope, is a more formidable foe than any nation cares 
to face. 



A N emergency circulation is favored by many students of finance as 
an effective palliative of monetary stringencies. Such a circulation 
is issued by the Imperial Bank of Germany, and seems to work 
very satisfactorily. It is claimed, however, that the emergency issues in 
Germany are not made for purposes similar to those which would call 
for an issue of this character in the United States. In Germany, it is 
said, settlements are customarily made at fixed periods; for example, 
on certain days of the month, or quarterly; and it is the demand for 
money on these settlement days that calls for the temporary expansion 
of circulation by the Reichsbank. In the United States this custom of 
making settlements only at certain periods does not generally exist. 
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Merchants and others pay their bills from day to day, regardless of 
whether it may be the first of the month, or the fifteenth; or whether it 
may be the middle of a quarter or the end. Rents and some other pay- 
ments, however, are usually made on fixed dates. There are also excep- 
tional disbursements on account of dividends, etc., in January and July. 
But none of these are the emergencies supposed to require provision for 
issuing more bank circulation. In fact, it will be found that the extra 
demand for money at the times mentioned is met, as a rule, without 
difficulty. 

The agitation in favor of an emergency currency here is founded on 
the belief that such a currency would supply the exceptional demands 
due to periods of increased business activity when speculation, trade and 
enterprise are proceeding at such a rapid pace as to absorb the funds 
ordinarily available. It is doubtful if the crop movement, of itself, would 
call for an emergency currency. Assuredly it would not if it were not 
for the fact that the requirements for crop-moving purposes often come 
at a time when the country's funds are almost completely tied up in other 
directions, and it is the added strain that causes the pinch. 

The real aim of the advocates of an emergency currency seems to be 
to provide a weapon that may be employed in fighting against the distrust 
engendered in times of financial panic. They do not seek so much to pre- 
vent a financial crisis as to mitigate its ill effects. 

Financial panics are sometimes due to causes beyond human control. 
If the earthquake of April 18 last had devasted the principal American 
cities, who could have measured the resulting distrust and alarm in 
financial circles? Great calamities like that at San Francisco can not be 
guarded against so effectually as to prevent their destructive effects en- 
tirely. Wars also have a very serious influence in shaking the confidence 
of the business world, and modern statesmanship has not yet devised a 
substitute for war in settling international disputes — at least none that 
can be relied on with any certainty. Panics due to disturbances of the 
character named are comparatively infrequent, and hardly call for any 
special provision to ward off their ill effects. The advocates of an emer- 
gency currency do not, in fact, seek to provide for crises resulting from 
natural calamities or from wars. What they wish to do, apparently, is 
to find a way to avoid the money squeezes that are caused by an over 
indulgence in the optimistic propensities of human nature. In times of 
exceptional prosperity we Americans, who are apt to look on the sunny 
side of things anyway, have a tendency to rush ahead at a somewhat 
swifter pace than is consonant with absolute safety. At such times some 
of ns, in fact nearly all of us, get into financial trouble, and we seriously 
feel the need of a prop to sustain our vast and numerous enterprises. 
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An emergency circulation would, perhaps, afford some help, but would it 
not also tend to encourage that spirit of undue optimism which many 
believe to be one of the causes of financial crises? Why should there be 
any hesitancy in pushing enterprise to the utmost limit, since the print- 
ing press stands ready to turn out unlimited supplies of money on short 
notice ? 



I N the face of a severe financial panic only one remedy will provide 
effectual relief — the unlimited power of the banks to furnish credit 
either in the shape of loans or circulating notes ; and if the emergency 
currency will enable the banks to extend this relief, the force of the 
panic can be broken. 

But a panic once having occurred, the period of recovery is always 
sure to entail much hardship upbn business enterprise, and great losses 
must ensue before the business world is restored to its normal condition. 
Would it not therefore be better, instead of seeking for means to break 
the force of a panic, to devise a plan that would prevent such disturb- 
ances, except those caused by wars or great natural cataclysms? If the 
slow but steady march of enterprise could be maintained, the real progress 
achieved would doubtless not be less than it now is when so much of time 
and of effort must be expended in recovering from the effects of periodic 
crashes due to a feverish endeavor to push business activity beyond pru- 
dent limits. If the faults in our financial system tend to aggravate this 
eagerness and haste of mankind to get rich, or if they tend to foster 
speculation at the expense of ordinary trade, and thus contribute to cause 
business revulsions, these faults should be remedied. It would seem to 
be more desirable to remove the causes of financial crises, so far as this 
may be done, than to provide for meeting emergencies, since the latter 
plan would perhaps make the financial and business world less regardful 
of those principles which must be observed if the progress of industry 
and trade is to be reasonably safe from the severe shocks and disturbances 
to which it is now exposed. 



U NWISE investments annually waste a vast amount of saved capital 
in the United States. The present times seem especially propi- 
tious for the promoters of all sorts of get-rich-quick schemes, and 
mining, oil, land and numerous other enterprises are being flaunted in the 
public eye in the most glaring and alluring colors. The immense sums 
that are being expended in advertising these schemes indicate a plentiful 
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crop of customers, and justify the inference that the gullibility of man- 
kind is not decreasing very much despite the spread of education and 
general knowledge. 

It is hardly possible that any effective means can be devised for alto- 
gether preventing the losses due to foolish speculation. But the banks 
may do much by extending sound advice to their depositors and warning 
them of the danger they run in buying Hot Air common or Balloon Bub- 
ble preferred, to say nothing of the thousands of other “securities” and 
“investments” less obviously speculative. If the stream of cash that 
flows into the bucket-shops and into the innumerable traps set to catch 
the dollars of the unwary could be diverted into the legitimate channels 
of commerce and industry, the solid prosperity of the country would be 
greatly enhanced. We are not unmindful of the fact that these risky 
ventures are but excrescences upon our national wealth and progress and 
do not denote any radical unsoundness in our business methods. But 
these excrescences are not healthy growths, and the sooner and more 
completely they are lopped off, the less will be the danger of their impair- 
ing our national vitality. 



C ORPORATIONS, as is well known, have no souls. Judging by the 
evidences of stupidity on the part of the management of many of 
them, it must also be concluded that they are deficient in brains and 
in ordinary common sense. 

Private individuals, engaged in almost any business, and who hope for 
large success, realize that this may be attained only by furnishing the 
best article, or a superior service of some kind, at a fair price. There 
are great corporations that hope to thrive by reversing this principle. 
They have been able to do this and to reap great profits, owing to their 
practical monopoly of certain lines of production and distribution or of 
public service. But that spirit of competition which is ever watching 
for an opportunity to profit by the mistakes of others is inevitably 
roused to action by such a short-sighted policy as that above described. 
The lethargy of the public is also too confidently relied on by some of 
the great corporations. They do not seem to realize that all the people 
can not be fooled all the time. The public may be likened to a large 
body, whose inertia is not easily overcome; but when this body once gets 
in motion, its force is terrific. That the indignation of the people has 
been stirred against the corporations that have defied the principles of 
honesty and decency, can not be doubted. And there is going to be a 
stern retribution for those who have been guilty and a strict accounta- 
bility demanded in the future. 
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Misgivings are expressed that popular fury may be so fanned as to 
destroy the vast properties carefully built up by the great railway and 
other corporations. But the way to prevent this is not by glossing over 
the corruption and dishonesty that have been found to exist. However 
disagreeable it may be, there is no safe remedy but to uproot the evils 
that have been disclosed. Popular agitation may, indeed, be carried too 
far; but after all, the original sin lies with those guilty of the evil 
practices and not with those who have exposed them. The work of 
exposure, though painful and disgusting, should go on until there is a 
thorough cleansing of the foul spots in our corporate organizations. 

The hostility that has been aroused is not aimed at all corporations. 
There is no antagonism to those corporations, even the great “trusts," so- 
called, that observe the ordinary rules of fairness and decency. The 
fight is against the corporations that imagine that their charters grant 
them immunity from the results of defying every principle of right and 
honesty, and this fight will continue to be waged with increasing vigor 
until the eyes of the blind managers of these concerns are opened. 

Dishonesty and sharp practice may win ephemeral success, but in the 
end they will fail utterly and wretchedly, and this is true of corporations 
as well as individuals. It would seem that the dictates of common sense 
ought to admonish the managers of all great corporations that they must 
either conduct their enterprises according to sound principles or take the 
consequences. If they wilfully persist in sowing the wind, they should 
not complain of reaping the whirlwind. 



S TRAIGHTFORWARD dealing with the currency question on the 
part of Congress would probably do more to bring about desirable 
reform than the most elaborate and skillfully devised plan that 
can be drawn. The errors that have become a permanent part of our 
currency system are not perpetuated through ignorance, but through 
the failure of the legislative authority to meet the problems presented 
with candor and inflexible honesty. The pledge made when the legal 
tenders were first issued, that they would be but a temporary expedient, 
has not been kept. We have postponed their retirement indefinitely be- 
cause of the political possibilities that might follow if the cry of “con- 
traction" were raised, although it is well known that there have been 
times when contraction would have been beneficial. Our dealing with 
silver was mistaken at the time, and recognized to be so now; but though 
under the whip of necessity the coinage of silver was stopped, the weak- 
ening of our currency system caused by the dilution of the silver flood 
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has not been frankly remedied. When the bonded debt approached ma- 
turity, thus leaving no basis for issuing bank circulation, we did not 
meet the situation squarely by providing some other security for bank- 
note circulation, but weakly perpetuated the debt and kept on in the 
same way, although scientific opinion almost unanimously condemned it. 

Congress seems indisposed to enact financial legislation, however 
desirable it may be, unless there is some political capital to be made 
out of it. If business is so deranged as a result of a bad currency system 
that the ruling party can get some credit by changing the* law, then there 
is a prospect that the law will be changed. 

This method of dealing with the currency is not honest. It would 
seem that if considerations of principle should govern anywhere it would 
be in matters relating to the country’s money. There is, of course, no 
way of effecting a reform of the currency except through political instru- 
mentality ; but it is believed that the time has gone by when it is necessary 
to resort to shifty expedients. If the politicians would take the people 
into their confidence and frankly tell them the truth about the green- 
backs and the present national bank notes, authority could be obtained 
for effecting reforms which all thoughtful men know to be desirable. 

Educational movements in behalf of currency reform are well enough 
in their way, but they will not prove of much effect until we resolve to 
confront the problems involved squarely, and not evade them, as has 
been done too often in the past. The cause of currency reform does 
not seem to lack brains so much as it lacks backbone. 



T HAT venerable and respected institution, the Bank of England, is 
severely criticised by W. R. Lawson, in an article published else- 
where in this number of the Magazine. Mr. Lawson does not 
find fault with the administration of the Bank, but with the system under 
which the Bank is compelled to carry on its work. Its machinery, he 
says, is poorly adapted to bear the immense strain put upon the Bank by 
the requirements of modern finance. 

Mr. Lawson states that in neglecting purely banking transactions 
and keeping its attention fixed on the note-issuing privilege, the Bank of 
England has grasped the shadow and lost the substance. Its rivals 
have not only taken advantage of this neglect of the banking field by 
the country’s great financial institution, but have compelled the Bank of 
England to assist them in profiting by its own inability to do a proper 
share of the banking business of London. 

The situation in which the Bank of England finds itself is an illus- 
tration of the difficulty that even the greatest and strongest institution 
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labors under when its machinery — or, rather, the powers granted to it — 
become unsuited to the needs of the times. Industry and commerce arc 
constantly growing, and. methods of doing business are changing. The 
banks must keep pace with the demands of business, and if one class of 
institutions should be handicapped by obsolete laws and regulations, the 
institutions not so hampered will forge ahead. 

Our own national banking system, like the Bank of England, was 
designed primarily to serve the interests of the Government; but the 
national banks of the United States have admirably served the purposes 
of commercial discount and deposit banks. There has been here, as in 
England, some disposition — at least from the theoretical side — to mag- 
nify the importance of the circulation privilege, since most of the dis- 
cussion of banking problems relates to the circulation and not to the 
development of the check and deposit system. But in practice the latter 
is of vastly more importance. 

Since the original National Banking Law was passed there has been 
a vast change in methods of doing business, and the banks are now 
subjected to much keener competition than ever before. If the national 
banks are to maintain the highest efficiency, the laws under which they 
operate will have to be changed to enable the banks to meet reasonable 
competition. 

Mr. Lawson has performed a valuable service in pointing out that 
banking systems, in order to be of the highest service to the business 
community, must keep pace with the needs of the times. 



R ESERVES of the British banks are determined by the managers of 
the various banking institutions, and are not fixed by law, as in 
the United States. But at present there is considerable agitation 
going on in England favorable to the enactment of a law that will require 
the keeping of a certain reserve by the banks. 

One of the London financial papers argues that if any law is passed 
it should provide for the use of the reserves in emergencies, as it is de- 
clared that a reserve is kept precisely for that purpose. It is also stated 
by the same authority that the national banks of the United States are 
forbidden to make such use of their reserves. This is not correct. As 
a matter of fact, many of the banks not only make use of their reserves 
in emergencies, but a considerable number of them seem to have gotten 
into a condition where there is a chronic deficit below the legal require- 
ment, even though no special emergency justifies such a condition. The 
law prescribes what a bank shall do when the reserve goes below the 
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point fixed by law, and also prescribes the course to be taken by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. But in actual practice there is no severe 
penalty for infractions of the reserve law. The Comptroller may close 
a bank because its reserve is short, but as a matter of fact he resorts to 
admonition instead of taking the severe course. Practically, the law in 
the United States allows the banks great discretion in the use of their 
reserves. 

One proposal brought out in the discussion of the reserve question in 
England is apparently novel and certainly interesting. It is that the 
banks be allowed to trench upon their reserves, but that they shall be 
compelled to pay a tax of five per cent, per annum on the amount so 
taken from the sums which the law may require. Doubtless the banks 
in the United States would not welcome such a law, as they prefer to use 
their reserves when necessary without paying a tax. Admonitory letters 
from the Comptroller may be annoying, but as a rule they do not cost 
anything more than the postage expended in replying. 

If a tax were imposed upon the banks that encroach on their reserves 
it might have very important effects upon the money market. It would 
probably tend to make the banks more circumspect than they now are in 
the use of their reserves. But unless it can be established that a tax of 
this character is necessary, it would be objectionable on the score of cost 
alone. 

It is no doubt true that the ill effects of a monetary stringency could 
be checked if the banks had their reserves in a position to be used at 
such times; that is, if they had not already used them before the 
stringency became acute. On the other hand, if the reserves are used 
before the acute stage of the stringency a panic may be forestalled. 

There is, perhaps, too much of a tendency on the part of the banks 
to leave but a scant margin of reserves for use in emergencies. They 
are impelled to this course by the very laudable desire of keeping their 
funds as fully employed as possible in order to earn satisfactory divi- 
dends. But it might be found that substantial advantage would be de- 
rived by keeping in a position to make large loans at times when the 
money market was tight. Greater profit can be made at such times, and 
a bank that can keep on expanding its loans when other banks are con- 
tracting theirs is apt to increase its prestige by such a course. To remain 
serene in the teeth of a financial gale is one of the most telling ad- 
vertisements a bank can have. 

Such reserves as the English banks ktep at present are of a more or 
less shadowy character. It seems to be the practice over there to count 
as cash items that would not be so considered in this country. 
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THE GROWING STRAIN ON THE BANK OF 

ENGLAND. 

BY W. R. LAWSON. 

O F all the great financial institutions in the world the one that de- 
mands the closest and most watchful study at the present moment 
is the Bank of England. Not because of its power or its magni- 
tude or the brilliance of its management. Not that it cherishes any 
vaulting ambition or is likely to plunge into a policy of adventure. The 
Bank of England is the most prosaic and least adventurous of financial 
organizations. It is conservative to the core and never had a speculative 
idea in its head. Nevertheless it is and has been for some time past an 
object of universal concern. 

Partly by legislation based on conditions as dead as if they were 
centuries old, and partly by the growing of new customs and conditions 
over which it has little or no control, it has been forced into a corner in 
which it struggles spasmodically almost by accident, and without any pre- 
vision of the possible consequences, it has been made the hub of the 
world’s money market — a difficult and thankless office. It was never 
designed for such a duty, and it has made no serious attempt to adapt 
itself to it. Its policy so far has simply been to rub along somehow, and 
to deal with difficulties as they arose. 

The Original Function of the Bank. 

What the Bank of England was originally intended for was to finance 
the British Treasury. That function, which it performed for two cen- 
turies with marked success, has now become a secondary part of its pro- 
gramme. Within the last half-century there has been added to it another 
and quite incongruous function, to wit, holding the reserves of the joint- 
stock and private banks of the United Kingdom. As regards at least 
one-half of these reserves it is merely stake-holder. It can make no 
banking use of them, for the good reason that the joint-stock and private 
banks do that themselves. The balances they hold at the Bank of 
England they trade with in Lombard Street just the same as if the money 
were in their own tills. They lend it from day to day or from week to 
week as opportunity offers. In fact, it is much easier to operate with 
while in the Bank of England than if they held it themselves. 

Utilization of the Bankers 1 Balances. 

The bankers' balances in Threadneedle Street are thus to a large ex- 
tent illusory reserves. The Bank of England must utilize a certain pro- 
portion of them or they would not be worth having. But so far as they 
2 
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are utilized they cease to be, properly speaking, bank reserves. This is 
an acute form of the question that has sometimes been raised with regard 
to the legal reserves of the United States national banks. The law allows 
a country bank to place a certain percentage of its reserve on deposit in 
a reserve city bank. The latter again may deposit a certain percentage 
of its reserve in a central reserve city. By that overlapping process the 
aggregate reserves of the national banks become in the end greatly at- 
tenuated. In a more refined and less obvious way the reserves of the 
London clearing banks are watered down by storing them at the Bank 
of England and allowing the Bank free use of so much of them as it 
considers safe to lend out again. The proportion varies from forty to 
fifty per cent. 

Watering of Bank Reserves. 

In one respect this watering of bank reserves is a more risky practice 
in England than in the United States. The liabilities of the United States 
banks are no doubt large, but they are well known; they are not subject 
to sudden or violent changes; they can be closely watched, and the mar- 
gin of security for them is ample. They have besides the special merit of 
being chiefly domestic. On the other hand, the liabilities of the London 
banks are to a large extent foreign. They are not only immense in 
volume, but the amount at a given time can never be more than guessed 
at. They are subject to rapid and bewildering fluctuations. They make 
sudden and unexpected demands on the banks. Their future movements 
cannot be forecast, and they are full of risks which cannot be guarded 
against. 

For sheer blind chance Lombard Street can beat any race-course or 
gambling-saloon in the world. And in critical times all that stands 
between it and financial deadlock is the thirty or thirty-five millions ster- 
ling of gold in the Bank of England vaults — hardly one-fourth of what 
is generally to be found in the United States Treasury. London’s pyramid 
of banking credit, which steadily grows wider and wider at the top, rests 
on a very fine gold point. At the present moment (April, 1906,) New 
York, regardless of its 700 million dollars of a gold reserve in the Treas- 
ury, is drawing on London for every dollar it can borrow or finance. Wall 
Street is transferring all it can of its unwieldy bull account to the London 
Stock Exchange. Why the Bank of England’s 85 millions sterling of a 
gold reserve should be deemed so much more invulnerable than the 140 
millions sterling in the Treasury at Washington, it were hard to say. The 
real reason why borrowers flock to it from all the ends of the earth is, 
no doubt, its accessibility. So long as there is a sovereign left it will be 
at everybody’s service. 

That, as banking readers will at once see, is an altogether artificial 
and precarious arrangement. It puts everybody connected with it in a 
more or less false position — the Bank of England itself, the clearing 
banks, and Lombard Street which borrows the money supposed to be in 
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reserve. It creates a fictitious banking fund which could not exist other- 
wise. It produces an intricate series of monetary operations which are 
not always profitable and many of which might easily be dispensed with. 
It causes speculative movements in money, and sharp fluctuations in rates 
which have an unwholesome reaction, both on domestic and international 
trade. When rates are low foreign borrowers are attracted to Lombard 
Street, and when they are high foreign lenders rush in. Thus Lombard 
Street becomes a financial Petticoat Lane and the Bank of England, often 
with little pleasure to itself, has to hold the candle for the polyglot crowd. 

This description of the Bank of England and its existing relations to 
Lombard Street is, I admit, perfectly heterodox j but it is, in my opinion, 
one of the heterodox doctrines that have a knack of coming true. The 
present generation has seen several of them verified in the money market, 
and this one is, I hope, to be the next. 

“The Money Market of the World.” 

But whether my view of Lombard Street be heterodox or otherwise, 
there can be no question as to the difficulty which the orthodox authorities 
are having over their doctrine. What they complacently worship as the 
“money market of the world” is largely a figment of their own imagina- 
tions. It is not an intelligently planned financial system, but a creature 
of circumstances. The first fortuity in the series is the Bank of England 
itself. The second is the bankers* balances with which its joint-stock com- 
petitors have loaded it up as Mark Twain's jumping frog was filled up 
with shot by the owner of the rival frog. The third is the so-called 
“short-thoney market,” which is simply a crowd of bankers and bill brok- 
ers scalping each other for sixteenths or thirty-seconds. If the joint- 
stock banks were to handle their own bills as they ought to do, and to hold 
their own balances, there would be little need for a “short-money market.” 
Meanwhile they have got the Bank of England between the upper and 
the nether millstones; or, as it might be more properly put, between the 
devil and the deep sea. So long as it holds their daily balances it must 
play their game for them. But the strain of it is rapidly growing in- 
tolerable. 

The Bank of England, so far from being the regulator of Lombard 
Street, is a mere clearing-house for its colossal cosmopolitan operations. 
Not only so, but it has to a certain extent to guarantee them. When 
the bill brokers and short-money scalpers overreach themselves they 
think they have no more to do than to run to the Bank of England for 
an emergency loan. The Bank has in a way countenanced that prac- 
tice. Some directors have gone so far as to recognize it as the duty of 
the Bank to pull Lombard Street out of its periodical scrapes. Other 
directors have, however, quite as strenuously repudiated that view. 
There has never been a decided majority of the court either way, but 
recent indications have been increasingly negative. The Bank seems 
to be discovering that impossibilities have hitherto been expected of it. 
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If the theory that the Bank of England is the hub of the world’s 
money market be examined historically it at once breaks down. Its 
organization is less adapted for such a difficult and responsible office 
than that of any other state bank in Europe. Its direct control over 
the foreign exchanges or the international movements of money is not 
to be compared with that of either the Bank of France or the Imperial 
Bank of Germany. It is one of the many accidents of English financial 
history. It was not originally founded as a bank. It has never been 
conducted on ordinary banking principles. Its Governors have seldom 
if ever been trained professional bankers. Nevertheless they find 
themselves called upon to fill the most difficult, responsible and perplex- 
ing position in the whole banking world. With crude and primitive 
weapons they have to defend as best they can a complex organizatipn 
against forces far more powerful than itself. 

Other Banks More. Independent. 

The Bank of England, though historically the head of the financial 
world, is not by any means the strongest or the wealthiest or the most 
independent of the great banks. It is not even the biggest dividend 
earner. It pays on its capital of fourteen millions sterling only about 
half of the average dividend of its joint-stock competitors. Though it 
pays no interest on its deposits either public or private, they yield barely 
two per cent., thanks to the fact that seldom half of them are employed. 
Fortunes may be made in Lombard Street every year, but the share of 
the Bank of England is infinitesimal. It is a very moderate remunera- 
tion indeed for the risks and* anxieties which have to be endured In earn- 
ing it. 

To the general public these risks are as little known as the internal 
affairs of the Bank of Japan, but they are very real and of grave im- 
port. It is no trifling matter to be held responsible for a paper cur- 
rency which in principle should circulate as freely as water, but in fact 
will not rise beyond a certain level; for a banking reserve which is sup- 
posed to be all gold, but is to a large extent paper; for an open door 
gold market which professes to buy or sell the metal at a fixed price, 
but can seldom buy at its own price, and would soon have to stop selling 
if a few foreign buyers were to put it to the test. 

The Bank of England has all these responsibilities to meet every day 
and a few more as well. With its three London offices and its nine 
provincial branches it has to regulate the “money market of the world." 
Which means, in practice, that it has to be the final resort for domestic 
and international finances. This task, always heavy, is year by year 
growing more burdensome as the ramifications of the money market 
extend. New banks and banking combinations are always joining the 
crowd in Lombard Street. The first thing they do is to open an 
account at the Bank of England and dump their surplus cash there for 
greater convenience in trading with it. Thus the Bank’s embarrassing 
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and unprofitable office of stakeholder to Lombard Street becomes 
increasingly difficult. 

Increasing Influence of Foreign and Other Banks. 

According to the estimate of a reliable authority there are over two 
hundred British banks operating in London, with aggregate resources 
of over one thousand millions sterling; nearly one hundred Colonial 
]banks, aggregating about four hundred and forty millions sterling; 
and one thousand branches or agencies of foreign banks, with over three 
thousand millions sterling behind them. The grand total is nearly 
thirteen hundred banks, with aggregate resources between four and five 
thousand millions sterling. Many of these banks may be small and 
the volume of their transactions unimportant, but a number of them 
are larger than the Bank of England itself. The amount of business, 
domestic and foreign, which they put through every day must be 
enormous. Individual transactions which half a century ago would 
have made a good month's exports pass unnoticed. 

Numerous Burdens of the Bank of England. 



Though the Bank of England is under no obligation either legal or 
moral to these gigantic traders and financiers, they can by skillful use . 
of the Act of 1844 make it their sponsor. Without having any check 
on them or even knowing them by name, it has to stand behind them in 
all emergencies. They can count on its help in time of trouble whether 
they deserve it or not. Moreover, it has always to be on the lookout 
for trouble and preparing to meet it. The Bank directors have to 
watch gold going out and foreign bills coming in. They have to note 
the ebb and flow of money in Lombard Street. They must find out day 
by day how much “fine paper" is floating about, where it comes from, 
what names are on it and what class of business it represents. Without 
these details the fluctuations of foreign exchange would be Greek to 
them. 

And when they have laboriously collected all that information, very 
often its only effect is an impression of sheer impotence. If they were 
freehanded, as they used to be previous to 1844 , they might know how 
to act on it. But they are hampered by precepts and theories and 
maxims of two generations ago, which are not only out of date, but have 
never really justified their existence. In plain language, they have been 
delusions. The currency scheme of 1844 , the “automatic" foreign ex- 
change regulator, the patent Bank rate adjuster, the separate Issue 
and Banking Departments, the banking reserve, and the fixed tariff for 
gold, have all gone wrong in practice. They were mere fancy schemes 
of currency and banking experts long dead and forgotten. Much of the 
financial wisdom of sixty years ago sounds rather foolish now. Whoever 
would sample it let him hunt up Joplin and other oracles of the period. 
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Joplin had a theory, and a very plausible one, that a definite amount 
of metallic money is required by each country for its domestic ex- 
changes; that the amount in question should be maintained as uniformly 
as possible; that every import or export of gold should be offset by a 
corresponding reduction or increase of local prices, and that every 
such readjustment should be made in the district where the original 
transaction had taken place causing the import or export of gold. 
London and the provinces were no longer to interfere with each other’s 
money market. Each was to be on its own bottom and to have the 
regulation of its own prices and exchanges. 

The idea that manipulating the currency can equalize prices or create 
a demand for labor may still linger in academic circles, but as a rule 
of practical banking it had to be given up long ago. The Bank direc- 
tors do not now attempt to correct the foreign exchanges by operating 
on prices generally. They select one commodity — money — and make it 
a scapegoat for all the others. Raising or lowering the Bank rate 
makes money dearer or cheaper to those who deal in it. This is a de- 
lightfully simple recipe when it works, but a rather embarrassing one 
when, as often happens nowadays, it will not work. 

Lombard Street has outgrown the most fanciful of the old currency 
nostrums including the one which assumes a self-adjusting relation be- 
. tween the volume of money and prices. To that extent the Bank of 
England has been emancipated from the yoke of the currency doctrinaires. 
Of late it has been trying to force itself farther. Instead of moving 
the rate up and down automatically in order to correct the vagaries of 
foreign exchange, it operates now on the open money market. This is a 
precarious operation demanding great skill and judgment on the part 
of the Bank directors. Its latest development has excited warm and 
widespread controversy, but no great success has been claimed for it 
even by its warmest defenders. 

Directors op the Bank Should Have Wider Discretion. 

What the Bank directors obviously need in this connection is a much 
larger margin for acting on their own judgment and discretion. But 
in order to act safely they would require to be expert all-round bankers. 
During their brief term of office they may pick up a good deal of the 
routine of local banking, but no amateur ever distinguished himself in 
international finance. It is the most intricate and perplexing branch 
of monetary science. Strange to say, the Banl^ of England in its early 
years did foreign as well as domestic business. It cultivated foreign 
bills of exchange and discounted them at lower rates than inland bills, 
doubtless because of the superior names they generally bore. But the 
long interregnum when specie payments were suspended seems to have 
killed that department. The Bank found it much easier to make money 
out of its unlimited paper issues. These were its ruin as an international 
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banker. When specie payments were resumed in 1822 the Bank direc- 
tors were still so enamored of their note-issuing monopoly that they 
sacrificed the best part of their banking business for it. The new 
joint-stock banks gradually took possession of the field thus abandoned. 
I n a sweet spirit of historical irony they are now compelling the Bank 
of England to assist them in carrying on the business which ?t should 
have kept to itself. But the question is still far from being settled. It 
is open to the Bank of England to take a heroic resolve and repair the 
great error of eighty years ago. It may renounce the modern idea that 
nature meant it to be a mere convenience for Lombard Street and be- 
come a genuine national bank. Either it must do that or fall more and 
more into the power of its joint-stock competitors. They are willing 
and even eager to “co-operate” with it, because they see that the inevit- 
able result would be substantial for them and shadowy for the Bank. 

Bank Hampered by Various Influences. 

It has been the bane of the Bank of England throughout its long 
history to be always dependent on some outside influence. From its birth 
down to the resumption of specie payments in 1822 it was more or less 
at the mercy of the Government of the day. It had hardly freed itself 
from that yoke than it came under another still worse in one respect. 
The tutelage of Lombard Street has always been erratic, uncertain and 
intangible. Only on one point has it been consistent. Its power over 
Threadneedle Street has steadily grown and now it is too obvious for 
even the Bank directors themselves to dispute it. The present Gover- 
nors have in fact ceased to do so. More than once during the past few 
months they have gracefully held out the olive branch to Lombard 
Street. 

The Bank of England, though not a state bank in the full sense that 
the Bank of France and the Imperial Bank of Germany are, has all the 
duties of a state bank to perform, along with sundry others even more 
important. There is equal and even greater reason than in the case 
of the Reichsbank and the Bank of France for it to have a well-defined 
sphere of its own, self-dependence and perfect self-government. At 
present it has none of these primary requisites. Whether it likes or 
not it has to serve outside interests and frequently to invite outside help. 

Incredible as it may sound to all who do not realize the British love 
of anomaly, nearly every principle and theory on which the Bank of 
England conducts its business has at one time or another been forced 
on it from outside. In many cases they were only submitted to it under 
protest. The theoretical standard by which the Bank attempts to 
regulate both its circulation and its banking reserve is the rise and fall 
of the foreign exchanges. That was one of the new doctrines of 
the Bullion Committee of 1810, which for nearly a century were re- 
garded in England as the final word of financial wisdom. They were 
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elevated to the same position in banking science that the Cobden gos- 
pel afterwards achieved in commerce. 

Public faith in them is no longer so absolute as it was, but in 1819 
they were in the first flush of novelty. Sir Robert Peel had been con- 
verted to them and in 1819 he made them the corner stone of his 
measures for the resumption of specie payments. It required at that 
time no ordinary courage in any one, and especially a Bank director, 
to express the slightest doubt as to their plenary inspiration. But the 
Governors of the Bank of England did declare their scepticism in no un- 
certain terms. In March, 1819* they submitted to the Government the 
following resolutions adopted at a General Court: 

“That with respect to the continental finance operations already 
alluded to this court does not consider their injurious effects to be 
bounded by the investments which may have been already made for 
account of British subjects, but it is apprehended that these operations 
during their continuance will contribute to keep the foreign exchange in 
an unsettled state. 

That this court cannot refrain from adverting to an opinion strongly 
insisted on by some that the Bank has only to reduce its issues to obtain 
a favorable turn in the exchanges and a consequent influx of the prec- 
cious metals; the court conceives it to be its duty to declare that it 
is unable to discover any solid foundation for such a sentiment. 

To expect the Bank to issue gold at £8 17 10 % per ounce, however 
high the price in the market may be, would be to impose a heavy loss 
upon the corporation without rendering any adequate benefit to the 
public.” 

The last paragraph refers evidently to a proposal made by Ricardo 
in connection with his plan for redeeming Bank notes in bullion instead 
of in coin, that the Bank should be required to buy all gold offered to 
it at a certain price and to sell gold to all comers at a somewhat higher 
price. This was merely a suggestion of Ricardo to facilitate the work- 
ing of his scheme, which nevertheless proved quite unwarrantable and 
had to be abandoned after a few years* trial. He might have been 
both surprised and amused to find a quarter of a century later this 
casual suggestion canonized into a great currency principle. In the 
Bank Act of 1844 it was adopted as a declaration in favoring free trade 
in gold. Such was the accidental origin of clause 4 of the Bank Act — 
the most mischievous of the many “automatic** rules that Parliament 
has imposed on the Bank of England. 

Sir Robert Peel*s plan for the gradual resumption of specie payments 
in 1819 was a combination of the two latest currency doctrines — that 
of the Bullion Committee requiring the currency to be adjusted to the 
foreign exchanges, and Ricardo's compulsory purchase and sale of gold 
clause. They have practically governed the Bank of England down to 
the present day, though not by any means without challenge. On the 
contrary, high financial and banking authorities have repeatedly ques- 
tioned them and today the diversity of opinion regarding them is 
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obviously on the increase. The General Court of the Bank of England 
in 1819 left Sir Robert Peel in no doubt as to the lack of faith in them. 
In a communication to the Government it wrote: 

“But when the directors are now to be called upon in the new situa- 
tion in which they are placed by the Restriction Act to procure a fund 
for supporting the whole national currency, either in bullion or coin; and 
when it is proposed that they shall effect this measure within a given 
period by regulating the market price of gold by a limitation of the 
amount of the issue of bank notes, whatever distress such limitation may 
be attended with to individuals or the country at large, they feel it their 
bounden and imperious duty to state their sentiments thus explicitly, in 
the first instance, to His Majesty’s ministers on this subject, that a tacit 
consent and concurrence at this juncture may not at some future period 
be construed into a previous implied sanction on their part of a system 
which they cannot but consider fraught with very great uncertainty 
and risk.’’ 

What a sardonic example we have of the little wisdom with which 
even banks are governed. Having recorded their protest against the “auto- 
matic” foreign exchange regulator of paper money, the Bank directors 
gave in and proceeded to act upon it. By 1832, when they next came 
under parliamentary investigation, they had swallowed the “automatic” 
doctrine whole. Not only so, but they were making additions to it of 
their own. They had become such earnest believers in the foreign ex- 
change currency gauge that they were extending it to their deposits. 
These were also being adjusted “automatically.” Their latest rule was 
to invest two-thirds of the amount of their issues and deposits in interest- 
bearing securities and to hold the other third in specie. The arrangement 
was described as follows by the then Governor of the Bank, Mr. John 
Horsley Palmer, to Lord Althorp’s committee on the Bank Charter in 
1832: 

Lord Althorp (Chairman) : What is the principle by which in or- 
dinary times the Bank is guided in the regulation of its issues? 

Answer: The principle with reference to a period of full currency, 
and consequently a par of exchange, by which the Bank is guided in the 
regulation of its issues (except under special circumstances) is to invest 
and retain in securities bearing interest a given proportion of the de- 
posits and the value received for the notes in circulation, the remainder 
being held in coin and bullion. The proportions which seem to be de- 
sirable under existing circumstances may be stated at about two-thirds in 
securities and one-third in bullion; the circulation of the country so far 
as the same may depend upon the Bank being subsequently regulated by 
the foreign exchanges . 

Lord Althorp: When you say that as a general principle you think 
it desirable to have one-third of bullion in your coffers against your 
circulation you mean to include in that circulation not only your paper 
but all deposits, whether of Government or individuals? 

Answer: Yes. 

Lord Althorp: In short, all liabilities to pay on demand? 

Answer: Yes. 
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Lord Althorp: And you hold the liability to pay on demand arising 
from a deposit to be an equivalent to a note out? 

Answer: I hold it to be that sort of liability which the bank is 
bound to provide for by a reserve of bullion. 

Mr. John Horsley Palmer was long before his time. Not only did 
he fail to carry out his new rule of a one-third cash reserve for both 
circulation and deposits, but few of his successors have been more for- 
tunate. The ideal he set before the committee of 1832 was then im- 
practicable. At the very moment when he was giving his evidence the 
specie reserve in the bank was barely twenty per cent, of the circulation 
and deposits. Even now, with a total stock of gold and silver seven 
times larger than that of 1832, Mr. Palmer's one-third ratio to circula- 
tion and deposits is difficult to maintain. As it so happens, the latest 
bank return (April 5, 1906) shows the exact third thus: 

April 5, 1906. 



Total notes in both departments £53,857,300 

Public deposits 15,586,446 

Private deposits 42,750,451 



112,194,197 

Gold in Issue Department . . . £35,407,300 
Gold and Silver in Banking 

Department 1,768,509 37,175,809 



Unreserved circulation and de- 
posits £75,018,388 

Ratio of gold and silver to 

circulation and deposits 33 per cent. 

This, it may be said, is very much below the ratio of reserve — rang- 
ing from thirty-five to fifty-five per cent. — shown in the usual weekly 
return of the Bank of England. Quite true, but it is for business pur- 
poses a more reliable ratio than the official one. The latter applies 
only to the Banking Department exclusive of the Issue Department. 
The bank directors profess to have nothing to do with the latter. Under 
the Act of 1844 it became “automatic" — a term which in England veils 
an immense deal of make-believe. One of the many questions of bank- 
ing policy supposed to have been finally settled in 1844, but now being 
reopened, relates to this fictitious division of the Bank's assets and lia- 
bilities. The practical effect of it at the present time is to produce a 
misleading idea of the resources of the Bank and of its capacity to bear 
severe strains such as are bound to come one day if the work thrown 
on it continues to go on indefinitely. 

Origin of the Act of 1844. 

This very vexed and intricate question will be easier to elucidate 
after we have more fully grasped all the circumstances that led up to 
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the Act of 1844. One of the most important of these is the date when 
the Bank of England adopted its modern policy of currency regulation. 
According to the following answers given by Mr. Horsley Palmer to 
Lord Althorp ’s Committee, it appears to have been soon after the finan- 
cial panic of 1 825 : 

Lohd Althorp: How long have the Bank conducted their affairs 
upon this principle? 

Answer: The bank have not had the power of acting upon any fixed 
principle until a late period — subsequent to 1825. 

Lord Althorp: Why was that? 

Answer: From various circumstances that existed prior to that 
period — from the year 1819 to 1822 — the preparation for returning to 
cash payments under the order of the House of Commons; the conflict- 
ing character of the circulation of London and the country, governed 
as the country was by a small note circulation. So long as the Bank was 
governed by that internal demand it could hardly be expected to adopt 
any system such as I have alluded to. 

Antiquity of Some of the Bank's Business Methods. 

It is impossible to appreciate rightly the difficult position of the 
Bank of England to-day without always bearing in mind that many of 
its business methods are over two centuries old, and that few of its 
governing ideas are younger than three-quarters of a century. The 
latter originated chiefly in the two decades between 1825 and 1844. 
That was the golden age of English banking theorists and currency 
doctrinaires. It was also the pioneer age of the joint-stock banks, but 
it witnessed the beginning of the private banker’s decline and fall. Both 
these movements had a marked influence on the policy of the Bank of 
.England, and the policy of that day is an indispensable key to the 
existing situation. 

From 1826, when the first law was passed authorizing joint-stock 
banks, the evolution of the Bank of England has followed certain 
definite lines which were marked out for it by the currency doctrines 
and theories then in vogue. Practical banking had little or nothing to 
do with it. In 1826 and for years after the Bank regarded itself and 
encouraged others to regard it as a note-issuing agency. As may be 
gathered from the above evidence of its Governor before the select Com- 
mittee of 1832, it attached little or no importance to banking operations 
properly so called. It was quite willing to leave these to the private 
bankers provided they would circulate its notes in place of making 
issues of their own. It might willingly have entered into a similar 
compromise with the new joint-stock companies. All its early quarrels 
with them were over note issues and not banking proper. 

Separation of Note-Issuing and Discounting Functions. 

The banking doctrinaires of 1826 whose influence was so prejudicial 
to the Bank Act of 1844 sometimes went so far as to contend that banks 
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of issue and banks of discount as they called them should be kept apart. 
The Bank of England had in fact a narrow escape of losing its banking 
business altogether. And to judge from Mr. Horsley Palmer's views 
given below it was quite prepared to make the sacrifice. 

Lord Althorp: Have there been periods when the Bank's rate of 
interest has b£en considerably above the market rate of interest and 
what has been the effect? 

Answer: Yes; and the effect has been that the Bank has had very 
little demand for discount, special cases excepted, for some years past 
in the London market. 

Lord Althorp: Then you think that the Bank of England should 
be a bank of discount only in cases of emergency? 

Answer: I think so, with the exceptions above referred to. 

Lord Althorp: Is not the accommodation of discount to the com- 
merce of the country one of the main objects for which the Bank was 
instituted and for which all banks are instituted? 

Answer: As an exclusive bank of issue in the capital it appears to 
me that it cannot beneficially conduct a discount business to any great 
extent with individuals except in times of discredit. When the cir- 
culation is full competition with the bankers would in all probability 
lead to excess, in addition to other difficulties which would occur in the 
attefnpt on the part of the Bank of England to regulate their issues 
through the channel of discounts. 

Lord Althorp: Then you consider that it ceases to be the para- 
mount duty of the bank because there are other bodies in the shape of 
private bankers and so on that do it? 

Answer: Yes; who employ the circulation. 

Lord Althorp: What do you consider to be the principal function 
which it is the duty of this .Bank to perform? 

Answer: To furnish the paper money with which the public act* 
around them and to be a place of safe deposit for the public money, or 
for the money of individuals who prefer a public body like the Bank 
to private bankers. 

The founders of the joint-stock banks naturally encouraged these 
self-sacrificing ideas at Threadneedle Street. One of their pamphleteers 
predicted that: 

“The Bank of England will remain as it is, the creator and manager 
of a very considerable portion — perhaps after a short time of the whole 
— of the paper symbol which the nation chooses to accept and circulate 
as money; as a depository also for the cash of those who, looking alto- 
gether to security and not altogether to profit, prefer to keep cash at 
the Bank; and lastly, as the lever by means of which the rate of interest 
and the value of property are shifted and controlled by the Government 
itself. It will also remain the place of resort for discount and advances 
in times of panic and alarm." 

That amusing passage appeared in a semi-official prospectus of the 
London and Westminster Bank in 1834. It expresses exactly the senti- 
ments still entertained by certain joint-stock banks as to the proper 
functions of the Bank of England. But they are no longer recipro- 
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cated in Threadneedle Street as they were in Mr. Horsley Palmer's 
time. The Bank made the mistake of its life seventy years ago in im- 
agining that note issues were better worth cultivating than deposits 
and discounts. Had it then adopted the other alternative, and made 
itself a borta-fide national bank — a bank of the people, as the Bank of 
France has always been — its control over the “money market of the 
world" would to-day be indisputable. Moreover, the “money market 
of the world" would itself be on a much stronger basis. 

The fatal error was committed by the Bank in 1836 when it held on 
to its issue monopoly in London and allowed the new joint-stock banks 
free run of banking business. It kept the shadow and threw away the 
substance. This fatal decision was sealed and confirmed in the Charter 
Act of 1844, and it nlay almost be doubted if the Bank will ever be able 
to retrieve the position then deliberately thrown away. In spite of itself, 
it has had to become a bank of discount as well as a bank of issue, but 
between the two stools it has had a good many awkward falls. To a 
Governor of the Bank with some historical pride it must be galling to 
have to act as reserve keeper to the joint-stock banker when he ought 
to have had the lion's share of the business which these reserves are 
meant to protect. His chagrin is likely to be aggravated by the fact 
that the note issues on which such exaggerated value was set in 1844 
have not proved in all respects a fortunate legacy. They are not an 
element of strength to the bank in its struggle with the new forces of 
international finance. Rather are they a weakness and a handicap to it. 

America's Interest in the Position op the Bank. 

The whole financial world, and the American section of it more per- 
haps than any other, is interested in the crisis through which the Bank 
of England is passing. There may be a good deal of hyperbole in the 
compliments often paid to the Bank; it may not be in fact either the 
hub of the “world's money market" or an inexhaustible purse for inter- 
national financiers to dip into, but any radical change in its constitution 
or its conduct would be felt all over the globe. If it should allow itself 
to be further burdened by responsibilities not of its own making, and 
at the same time to be further weakened by outside competition, it will 
be gradually pushed out of the banking business. On the other hand, 
should it make a bold effort to provide itself with legal powers and ma- 
chinery adequate to its work, its future may be still brighter than its 
historic past. 

Already a cry has been raised in the city for a Royal Commission to 
investigate the whole banking situation. If the bankers were not so 
divided among themselves as to the best way out of the existing dilemma, 
they would, I have litle doubt, join in the demand, and it would then be 
speedily granted. But most of them deem it better to bear those ills they 
have than fly to others that they know not of. Nevertheless, official in- 
qihry is inevitable sooner or later. 
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HOW CANADA PROVIDES CURRENCY FOR MOVING 

THE CROPS. 

BY A. ST. L. TR1GGE, OF THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, TORONTO. 

T HERE are two features of the Canadian banking system which, 
more than any others, play an important part in enabling the Can- 
adian crops to be marketed with an entire absence of that financial 
stress which is sometimes a characteristic element \p. the fall of the year 
in the United States. These are: 

(a) The bank-note currency. 

( b ) The system of bank branches. 

Bank-note currency in Canada forms by far the largest part of the 
cash handled in the course of ordinary business; indeed, for denomina- 
tions of $5 and upwards it is practically the sole currency of the country. 
As the issue of bank notes for smaller denominations than $5 is forbidden 
by law, Government legal-tender notes, together with silver and bronxe 
coins for fractional parts of the dollar, form the money for small change. 
Gold is rarely seen, being employed only for the reserves of the banks. 
It is true that there are Government legal-tender notes of larger de- 
nominations than the ones, twos and fours in common use, but few 
Canadians have ever seen them. They belong almost entirely to a 
special issue for use only between banks and are practically gold 
certificates employed in clearing-house settlements. 

Regulations Relating to the Issue of Bank Notes. 

At the risk of repeating what is familiar to many, some description 
will now be given of the principal provisiops of the law under which bank 
notes are issued. This law, known as the Bank Act, is enacted by Parlia- 
ment for a period of ten years. At the end of this period it is either re- 
enacted or revised, and in this way an opportunity is given for the intro- 
duction of any improvements which the experience of the previous decade 
may have suggested. In Canada, banking is a subject reserved to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government, and this general act therefore 
forms the charter of all the banks, no special privileges being granted to 
any one institution. To this statement there is one slight exception in the 
case of the Bank of British North America, which has a Royal charter 
granted by the Imperial Government antedating the establishment of the 
present banking system. Under this charter the shareholders of the Bank 
of British North America are not subject to double liability on their shares 
in the event of failure as is the case with the other Canadian banks, and 
as a set-off this bank is permitted to issue circulating notes on the sfme 
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terms as the other banks but up to seventy-five per cent, only of its paid- 
up capital. It may, however, issue notes up to the full extent of its 
capital upon depositing with the Minister of Finance of Canada cash or 
bonds of the Dominion of Canada equal to the amount of such excess 
over seventy-five per cent, of its capital. Apart from this every bank 
is permitted to issue circulating notes for denominations of $5 and multi- 
ples of that sum to the extent of its paid-up capital. These notes form 
a first lien on all the assets of the issuing bank in the event of failure, 
and are in addition secured by the combined guarantee of all the banks 
chartered under the act, operating through a bank circulation redemption 
fund which is held by the Government of Canada. This fund consists 
of a contribution from each bank of a sum equal to five per cent, of the 
average amount of its notes in circulation during the previous year, this 
average being ascertained and adjusted annually in the manner provided 
by the act. The whole of the fund may be called upon to redeem the 
notes of any failed bank which is unable within a period of two months 
after suspension to make other arrangements for the redemption of its 
notes. If the fund should prove to be insufficient to meet the demands 
made upon it, the solvent banks may be called upon to make good to the 
fund their pro rata share of the deficiency, provided only that such addi- 
tional contributions shall not exceed in any one year an amount equal to 
one per cent, of the average circulation of the contributing bank for the 
previous year. This fund was established in 1891, and it is pleasing to 
note that it has not as yet been called upon to make any payment for the 
redemption of the notes of failed banks. 

Provision is made against any discount on bank notes for geographical 
reasons by requiring every bank to maintain redemption agencies at 
Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, St. John, N. B., Winnipeg, Charlottetown 
and Victoria. The notes of a suspended bank bear interest at five per 
cent, per annum from the date of suspension until the date fixed for 
redemption either by the liquidator or assignee of the failed bank, or, if 
the notes are paid out of the redemption fund, by the Minister of Finance 
and Receiver-General of Canada. 

The Branch Banking System. 

The part played by bank branches in moving the crops and facilitating 
the general commerce of the country is a very important one. In the 
little towns and grain centres which are springing up as if by magic in 
the Canadian West we find branches of the powerful financial institutions 
of the country ready and willing, when the strain comes, to bend every 
energy to the task of facilitating the movement of the crops; secure in 
the knowledge that these same crops will shortly furnish the means of 
discharging abroad the obligations assumed in order to finance the heavy 
importations of wholesalers and manufacturers in the older districts of 
the country. 
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In addition to this the branch system and the bank-note currency are 
interdependent for successful working to an extent which is only to be 
accounted for by the fact that they have grown up together along with 
the country in which they are found. The note circulation privileges 
granted to the banks render possible the maintenance of branches at many 
small country points where otherwise the loss of interest on the cash 
required for till purposes would render a branch unprofitable. The bank 
notes themselves, with a small amount of Government notes and coin for 
purposes of small change, form the till cash of these branches, but so 
long as the notes are held there they involve no loss of interest nor any 
addition to the liabilities of the issuing bank. They are merely so much 
paper. On the other hand, the branches facilitate the successful opera- 
tion of the bank-note currency by providing facilities for maintaining 
supplies of notes at the active rural centres where the notes are actually 
required to pay for the crops. And not only is the issue of the notes 
thus facilitated, but their redemption likewise. The more complete the 
banking facilities in any given district of the country the less is the 
strain on the bank-note currency to perform the work allotted to it The 
great number of bank branches in Canada has also doubtless done its 
part in the popularizing of banking which is so marked a feature in this 
country where almost every one has an account of some kind with a bank. 
All the chartered banks maintain savings departments, and those indi- 
viduals who do not require to keep a drawing account usually have a 
savings account with some bank or other. And it is evident that the 
more widespread this custom is in the community the quicker will the 
notes put into circulation return to the issuing bank ready to go forth 
again on their errand of facilitating the movement of the crops. 

How the Notes Are Withdrawn from Circulation. 

It will probably be well at this point to give some description of the 
manner in which the bank notes are withdrawn from circulation as soon 
as their work is done. That the Canadian banking system provides 
against the possibility of undue expansion in the circulation is often 
overlooked by writers in the United States who have obtained their knowl- 
edge of Canada's banking system in other ways than by a practical 
acquaintance with its every-day working. They are not perhaps to be 
blamed for their ignorance, for the provision to this end is embodied in no 
law, nor is it found in any bank charter. It is purely the result of compe- 
tition between the banks for whatever profit is derivable from the issue 
of notes. 

It is the custom of each Canadian bank in order to obtain for itself 
as large a share as possible of this profit to pay out at all its branches 
only its own notes, and to send in for redemption the notes of other banks 
which it may receive in the ordinary course of its business. There is 
thus a constant struggle in progress all over the country between the 
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various banks, each one striving to issue as many as possible of its own 
notes, and all its competitors in all parts of the country returning these 
notes for redemption as soon as they come into their hands. This process 
has of late years been suspended for a short time during the height of 
the crop-moving season, when most of the smaller banks reach the margin 
of safety on this side of the legal limit, beyond which they dare not go 
for fear of incurring the heavy penalties for overissue prescribed by the 
Bank Act. But no sooner does the strain relax than this automatic safe- 
guard resumes its normal function of limiting the volume of the circulat- 
ing medium to the actual needs of business at the moment. The average 
individual, and here we note the importance of the widespread use of 
banking facilities alluded to above, does not long retain in his possession 
money in excess of his momentary needs. If the bank notes he receives 
are not parted with in exchange for some purchase they are soon deposited 
to his credit with his bank. Then if they are notes issued by the bank 
in which they are deposited they are at once, as it were, put out of com- 
mission, and lie in its tills waiting for the next call for funds to which 
the bank may see fit to respond. If issued by some other bank they are 
as promptly as possible returned to that bank for redemption. The 
manner of doing this varies a little according to the locality in which the 
transaction takes place. If there is a branch of the issuing bank in the 
same town, the receiving bank will send the notes into it the morning 
following their receipt along with such checks and other obligations 
against it as may have been received in the ordinary course of business. 
If there is no local branch of the issuing bank, but the place happens to 
be one of the redemption points instituted by the Bank Act, the notes 
will be sent in to the redemption agent as though they were issued by the 
latter. The redemption agent will forward them to the issuing bank in 
the manner provided by the agreement under which it acts. If, however, 
there is neither a branch of the issuing bank in the same town, nor is 
the town a redemption point, the notes will be held by the bank with which 
they are deposited until a sufficient amount is collected, usually about 
$1,000, of notes of other banks also not redeemable locally, and then all 
are shipped either to the nearest redemption point or to some nearer place 
where redemption can be arranged. In all cases where there is a clearing- 
house at the place of redemption use is made of its facilities for the 
purpose, and notes are cleared in the same manner as checks . 

The MovrNo of the Crops. 

We turn now to the manner in which all this machinery is applied to 
the moving of the crops. 

The greatest grain-producing district of Canada is the far inland 
section which forms the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. The larger part of the Canadian crop finds a market abroad and 
has to be transported to the Atlantic seaboard. In the case of grain 
3 
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grown in Ontario or the Eastern Provinces this is not a difficult matter, 
for the distance is shorter and the means of communication are numerous. 
But between the provinces we have mentioned and the seaboard the only 
links of communication are one or two vast stretches of single track 
railroad supplemented by water communication from the head of the 
Great Lakes. But navigation usually closes in these northern waters 
during November, and the period between the harvesting of the crop and 
the close of navigation, after allowance is made for the time consumed in 
threshing and marketing the grain, is all too short. Hence the rush to 
ship which takes place in the fall of each year, and hence, too, the 
immense storage elevators which have sprung up at the lake ports of Port 
Arthur and Fort William at the head of navigation. Once these outlets 
are closed there is nothing but the long and expensive railroad haul to 
fall back upon. 

Long before the movement of the crops is due the banks make arrange- 
ments to accumulate large supplies of notes at convenient points, Winni- 
peg being naturally the chief centre for this purpose. It is at Winnipeg 
that the large milling and elevator companies which handle most of the 
grain crops have their headquarters, and it is the Winnipeg branches of 
the banks which are most conveniently situated to replenish the tills of the 
country branches and to provide funds for the country storekeepers who 
cash the grain tickets issued by the wheat buyers. Scattered along the 
railroad lines in the West at the little wayside stations are the tall build- 
ings of the grain elevators, and here are to be found the buyers for the 
Winnipeg grain firms. To them the farmer brings his wheat, receives a 
coucher called a grain ticket specifying the weight of the grain he has 
«»ld and the price to be paid for it. These tickets are cashed at the 
local banks or, if there is no bank, by the country storekeepers, arrange- 
ments for supplying the latter with notes for this purpose having been 
made by the companies in Winnipeg. Checks are seldom used in transac- 
tions of this kind with the farming community. At this season of the 
year the business of a country branch bank even in very small places will 
be very active, and large sums are daily paid out over the counters. 

The Canadian banks are specially empowered under the Bank Act 
to acquire warehouse receipts and bills of lading as collateral security 
and to lend money to wholesale shippers, or purchasers of, or dealers 
in agricultural products upon the security of such products. So the 
banks readily make advances to the grain dealers on the security of the 
grain in their possession. Then when' it is shipped by the wholesale 
dealer the advances are retired by drafts on the purchasers with bills 
of lading attached. If the grain is to be exported the bill of lading is 
usually replaced at the port of shipment by an ocean bill of lading, which 
is in its turn attached to a bill of exchange on the foreign dealer. This 
exchange is then purchased by the bank, the previous drafts having been 
retired, and forwarded to its correspondents abroad. The bank finally 
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receives credit for the proceeds in London or some other European centre. 
By this time the bank notes originally issued for the purchase of grain 
have come in for redemption, and the issuing bank, to obtain funds to 
meet its clearing-house settlements, will be forced to sell sterling or New 
York funds, or else to import gold. As the balance of trade between 
Canada and the United States, most of which is finally discharged in 
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New York, is against Canada, there is a fairly steady demand for New 
York funds in the financial centres, and there will usually be found some 
bank willing to buy. But as the proceeds of the grain shipments are still 
in Europe, the selling bank will provide cover for its drawings on New 
York by selling sterling or other foreign exchange in that market against 
the credit balances acquired abroad by means of the bills of exchange 
drawn against the shipments of the very grain for the purchase of 
which in the first place its notes were issued. If gold is imported the 
resulting transactions are very similar, as New York is the point from 
which it is usually obtained. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that some of the Canadian banks are among the largest dealers in foreign 
exchange in New York, where the credit of their bills is unexcelled. So 
extensive are these foreign transactions that several of the Canadian 
banks maintain their own offices in New York, and even in London, for 
the purpose of looking after their own interests at these points. 

We have now traced the series of transactions involved in the issue of 
bank notes for the purchase of grain up to the redemption of these notes 
in Canada and the final liquidation of the whole matter in New York and 
London. Bearing in mind what has been said as to the shortness of the 
season for marketing the grain of the vast fields of the West, it will be 
readily understood that tremendous fluctuations in the volume of the bank 
note currency take place in the course of a short period. To illustrate 
these the chart presented herewith has been prepared. It is compiled 
from the statements rendered by the banks to the Government and covers 
the five-year period from January, 1901, to December, 1905. A study 
of these fluctuations is most interesting and the regularity of their recur- 
rence remarkable. Were the various years superimposed one upon the 
other the lines would be almost identical, save for the increase due to the 
larger volume of business transacted each year in a rapidly-growing 
country. The redemption of the notes issued to pay for the crops is 
completed in J anuary of each year, and this month marks the lowest level 
of the year. There is a second slight dip during the spring and a third 
culminating about midsummer. For thirty years prior to 1896 the lowest 
point of the year had been reached regularly in May or June, but since 
that date it has with equal regularity been transferred to January. In 
1905, however, the difference in level between January and May was 
very slight, the note circulation dropping to $58,021,000 in January and 
to $58,186,000 in May. January is a month usually marked by a lull 
in business. The holiday trade is over, winter has set in steadily, and 
some out door occupations are suspended for a time, while the majority 
of business men, in both wholesale and retail trade, are taking stock. 
As winter wears on business becomes much more active, and the note 
circulation rises for a time, to experience a slight fall in the early spring, 
when many factories close down for repairs, the lumber camps in the 
woods are closed and the men discharged, and other winter employments 
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come to an end. It resumes its upward course as summer occupations 
begin again, navigation on the Great Lakes reopens, and general business 
gets into full swing. Midsummer brings a slight falling off, as might 
be expected, but soon the heavier movement of farm produce begins and 
the note circulation at once responds. The rise is somewhat gradual at 
first, but as cattle buyers, cheese factories, and finally grain buyers look 
to the banks for notes with which to pay the farmers, it increases in 
velocity, and the volume of the circulation mounts by leaps and bounds 
to reach its height at the end of October or beginning of November, 
when every nerve is being strained to hurry as much as possible of the 
western crops to market and to the seaboard before navigation closes on 
the inland waterways. The period of rapid expansion covers the three 
months of August, September and October and probably part of Novem- 
ber, as the exact figures are only available at the end of each month, and 
during this period the increase in volume has ranged of late years from 
twenty per cent, to thirty-five per cent., according to the size of the crop 
to be marketed. A period of contraction even a little more rapid than the 
expansion now follows, and lasts till the end of January, when the lowest 
level of the next year is reached. During this period of between two and 
three months winter has set in, sealing some of the outlets for the varied 
activities of the human race, and at the same time opening up others, and 
bringing with it that invigorating influence which renders the cooler 
months of the year the most active in general business. 



TO INSURE SOUND BANKING. 

J AMES B. McDOUGAL has been appointed a special bank examiner 
to act under the direction of the Chicago Clearing-House Associa- 
tion. All of the banks which have membership in the association or 
clear through those which have will be under Mr. McDougal’s surveil- 
lance. 

Conditions which caused the downfall of the Chicago National Bank, 
the Home Savings, the Equitable Trust and the Bank of America in the 
last six months and started a run on the Jackson Trust will be obviated. 

The clearing house will not tolerate improper banking practices, 
which will be difficult to cover up under the new regime, as the special 
examiner has authority to examine the books of any institution under his 
jurisdiction whenever he wishes to. 

Mr. McDougal has had wide experience in the field he will occupy in 
Chicago. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE* 

THE DISCOUNTING OF TRADE BILLS. 

Definition of Trade Bills — Discounting with More Than One 
Bank — Bills upon Branches of the Same House — Bills of 
Selling Agents — Bills of Wholesalers on Retailers — Bills 
of Manufacturers on Merchants. 

T RADE bills ordinarily (though there are other classes) are repre- 
sentatives of sales, and arise at the point where a bargain for 
purchase of a commodity has been consummated, and the property 
ia it has passed to the purchaser, who has given a written promise to 
pay for it. That promise to pay, in accordance with universal modem 
practice, is written on a brief document called variously a note or a bill . 

Sometimes the promise is in the form of an acceptance of an order 
or direction to pay. It is then called a bill. But when it is a simple 
promise to pay, it is called a note, or more definitely, a promissory note. 

These distinctions, however, are principally matters of form. The 
essence of all such documents, when legitimate and regular, is that 
certain goods have been bought, and that the purchaser has given written 
engagement to pay for them. 

Now, when such documents are what they purport to be, and are 
given for value received (these words being of the essence of the bona 
fides of the document though not of its legality), the business of a banker 
in dealing with one of them is comparatively simple. He has, in the 
first place, to be satisfied that the signature of the maker or acceptor 
of the document is genuine. If the maker or acceptor is an officer of a 
company, he is bound to enquire whether he has authority to bind his 
employers by his signature. Being satisfied on the point, he will next 
scrutinize the document to see whether it is drawn out in accordance with 
the law. For the law in respect of these simple looking documents is 
more precise and more elaborate than it is with regard to almost any 
other documents involving a contract. 

Bylcs on Bills of Exchange is a well known handbook. Yet, though 
containing hundreds of pages, it is so far from exhausting the subject 
that hundreds of cases have been argued and decided since it was written, 
the record of which would occupy many volumes more. The subject 
appears to be unfathomable, for new cases are constantly arising involv- 
ing new considerations, based on new sets of facts, and demanding, if 
not new laws, new applications of those already existing. 

* Continued from May number, page 0S4. 
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The more abstruse points connected with notes and bills are matters 
for the consideration of a lawyer alone, and a banker, if he is wise, will 
let his solicitor deal with them. But there are certain general principles 
which every banker ought to have, so to speak, “at his fingers' ends,” 
viz., that the document shall not have been altered in any essential poyit; 
that is, as to amount, or date, or time, or the person to whom it is payable, 
or the person who promises to pay; also that it promises to pay a specific 
amount at a specified time, and without any conditions ; also that it is 
properly endorsed. All these are of the essence of the document. It is 
not a bill that can be sued on by a banker if there is a failure in one of 
these respects, although the seller of the goods would always have the 
right to recover on his contract. 

But a bill may be made in perfect accordance with the law, and the 
person who brings it to the bank may have a perfect right to transfer it, 
and yet it may not be a desirable document for him to discount. The 
person promising may not be what is generally called “good” for its 
amount; which brings up once more a commercial question whether the 
seller of the goods was wise in selling him so large an amount on credit 
as he has done. 

It is a banker's business to keep informed as to the whole series of 
bills made by any one promissor standing in his books, to keep the total 
in mind, and to consider not the single document presented to him at 
any one time, but the amount of the whole of the bills made by this one 
person or firm that may be afloat. And this brings up another point of 
vital importance, viz., whether the bank's customer keeps more than one 
bank account. For in that case the banker will need to keep himself 
informed of the amount of bills made by the same party that are domi- 
ciled in another institution. Want of consideration on this point will 
result in constant misconception. 

Let us suppose, for argument's sake, that the amount of the bills of 
a certain promissor in his own office is $2,000. That figure will be before 
him whenever a reference is made to the bills of the party. He will 
recall the information he has on record respecting him, and applying 
that information to this specific amount will exercise his judgment ac- 
cordingly. 

But if the merchant who offers the paper has another discount 
account, he will, in all probability, offer the paper of the same customer 
in that quarter also. 

Thus the very basis of a banker’s judgment will be a misconception. 
For he is thinking of a credit of $2,000; whereas, he ought to be thinking 
of some larger sum, viz., $ 8 , 000 , or $ 5 , 000 , or even more; and may awake 
to the true condition of things only when he is prevented from applying 
a remedy. For his own customer, i. e., the wholesale merchant, may fail, 
and his failure be due to the fact of his having given too much credit. 
Then, for the first time, the banker realizes the true position. The 
retailer who was considered perfectly good for $2,000 is found quite 
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unable to pay $5,000 or $10,000, and tbe merchant who has been con- 
sidered prudent in crediting the retailer $2,000 is discovered to have been 
rash and imprudent in trusting him double or treble the amount. 

The question therefore of what is called in banking phrase “a divided 
acqpunt” is of the first importance in connection with the discount of cus- 
tomers’ bills. It is even of more importance in connection with loans of 
money. 

In a banking system like that of Canada, where branches are estab- 
lished at many points, a banker has also to consider whether his cus- 
tomer is carrying on business in more than one centre, and keeping a 
discount account at some other branch of his own, or some other bank. 
This, of course, is a matter for the consideration of those who from the 
head office of the bank have supervision over what is going on at the 
branches. But in general it may be said that it is not desirable for a 
customer to have a discount account at more than one branch, though 
he may, of course, keep another deposit account. And it is very unde- 
sirable, as a rule, for a customer who carries on business in two places to 
have bills discounted for him drawn upon his own firm in another centre 
of business. It is common, in these days, for large houses to establish 
branches or agencies in other cities; and it appears as natural at times 
for the central establishment to draw bills upon the branch representing 
goods shipped to it as for it to draw bills upon the purchasers of goods. 
But consideration will show that there is an essential difference between 
the two cases. In the one there is an actual transfer of property to an 
independent party, whose obligation to pay is a distinct contract; while 
in the other, the goods are only transferred from one warehouse to 
another, the obligation of the keepers of the second warehouse adding no 
strength whatever to the bill. The paper thus created differs in no wise 
from that which might arise if a firm had two warehouses in different 
streets of a city, and one warehouse drew bills upon the other. 

All such paper will be classed by an intelligent banker not amongst 
his trade bills, but as loans without security . Such loans may be good 
or otherwise according to circumstances, but the documents are not trade 
bills. 

But now, supposing the bill' to be genuine, as bearing the real or 
duly authorized signature of the parties to it, and that it be properly 
drawn in accordance with law, the banker, bearing in mind the total 
amount that he is asked to discount of the same person, will have before 
him the fundamental question, whether the maker of the bills can be 
relied on to pay them. To the settlement of this question a banker will 
bring all the information at his command from outside sources, aided by 
his own experience of the same name in the course of an account, or in 
that of other persons. It not infrequently happens that a purchaser of 
commodities may deal with several houses in the same trade, all of whom 
keep accounts in the one bank, either at the head office or at some of the 
branches. The banker has thus a somewhat wide range of experience 
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and information at his command. A large Scotch bank may have a 
mercantile account in Glasgow, and discount thereat the bills of traders 
in different towns of the interior. But some of these traders may buy 
goods also in London, and their bills may be offered at the London office 
of the same bank. Thus, from two sources the bank can form a judgment 
a 8 to the quality of the bills. The same principle will apply to cities in 
Canada, for it is common there also for retail traders to make purchases 
in more than one centre of wholesale trade. Thus, their bills may come 
under the review of a banker in any one of the centres where the head 
offices of banks are situated. 

The same custom of buying from wholesale houses in other cities 
doubtless prevails in the United States. But American bankers have not 
the same facilities for discovery that the bankers of Canada have. 

Almost every large wholesale firm has a circle of customers who, for 
various reasons, deal almost exclusively with it. The bills given by this 
class of customers will swell up to a much larger total than those of the 
average trader, and the attention of the banker will very naturally be 
given to them with corresponding care. For experience shows that the 
line of credit given by a wholesale merchant to a retailer of this class is 
very apt to be abused. 

The retailer gradually acquires the habit not only of buying his goods 
from tlie merchant, but of leaning upon him financially, looking to him 
for help in emergencies, expecting help when he has not the wherewithal 
to meet his bills; in fact, practically making the merchant his banker. 
In such cases it is not uncommon for a merchant to hold security, which 
security may, or may not, be strictly applicable to the paper held by the 
bank. Such security may be for an open account, or a balance due over 
and above the notes given for goods, in which case the banker would 
derive no benefit from it in case of failure. 

When the amount of a retail customer’s paper swells up beyond the 
average, it will always be wise for a banker to ascertain what is his 
total indebtedness to the merchant; and, supposing he has given security, 
what is the nature of it, and the terms on which it has been given. And 
if an account begins to show unfavorable features, it may be desirable 
to have the security transferred. 

It is in connection with customers’ paper of this kind that the danger 
of a divided account becomes manifest. For, in that case, it is certain 
that the bills of the customers who owe the largest amounts will be 
divided between two or more banks. The result is that an excessive 
credit is apt to be concealed or overlooked. The banker, having before 
him a statement of the account of a certain customer, may not notice 
what he would consider an excessive amount under one name. And 
though he may have been informed that there is another bank account, 
he does not always recollect at the moment that the amount he has before 
him is not the true total. But if the whole of the paper of the retailer 
were in his own hand, he would at once be struck with the amount as 
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excessive, and take measures accordingly. He would almost certainly 
have refused to discount so large an amount of paper at all, and thus 
have rendered his customer essential service. Or if inadvertently so 
large an amount had been allowed to creep in, he would require reduction 
or security, putting the customer on his guard by such action, and 
indicating to him that the account of his debtor was becoming dangerous. 
When a wholesale firm has failed, the failure has often been brought 
about by excessive credit given to a small number of customers whose 
paper has been distributed between two or three banks. 

Remarkable instances of this kind have been known in the experience 
of Canadian banks. The failure of a wholesale firm has revealed more 
than once an amount of credit as having been given to certain retailers 
that was simply appalling, and which could never have happened if 
all the bills had been domiciled with one banker. The same danger arises 
in the United States when bills are sold to bill brokers in New York, 
as well as discounted at a merchant’s own bank. 

The discounting, then, of customers* bills by a banker is not so simple 
a matter as might be supposed. 

The note, say, of John Thompson to McGregor & Co. for $500 
may seem to be a good bill, and the risk of discounting it a mere nothing. 
But if the banker has already discounted Thompson’s paper to the same 
firm for $5,000, the question whether he shall take $500 more is a 
different affair. If the banker has also in his bill-case, Thompson’s 
paper to Williamson & Co., the affair is more complicated still. If in 
addition, McGregor & Co. keep an account with another bank, and have 
under discount there more of Thompson’s paper, amount not known, the 
question of the $500 note has an aspect that a casual glance does not 
begin to reveal. Still further, if in addition to all the notes, the banker 
is aware that McGregor & Co., and probably Williamson & Co. as well, 
have an open account against Thompson, the considerations with Tegard 
to that one note may well be of such a character as to make him take a 
long time to deliberate about it. 

Yet this is a fair specimen of the manner in which much of the 
discounting of customers’ paper has to be conducted. In every case, the 
consideration has to be of the total amount of the same name in the 
banker’s possession, then of the position of the maker, then that of the 
merchant himself, then of the total amount of the latter’s whole discount 
line; and also, if he is known to have more than one account, the amount 
and character of the liability under that. 

It might be thought that if such complicated considerations present 
themselves with regard to every note offered, the time necessary to com- 
prehend them would prevent any discounting being done at all. But a 
banker who understands his business and gives close attention to it, 
acquires a sort of instinct, which, aided by accurate information periodi- 
cally placed before him, enables him to deal with such matters promptly 
and without wasting either the customer’s time or his own. 
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But such a habit of dose attention is absolutely necessary to efficiency, 
and not less is the habit of constantly consulting his records and of 
arranging the summaries of his customers’ discounts so that he may be 
able at a glance to see how each of them stands, and how much paper of 
each retailer is generally offered by mercantile customers. 

The foregoing observations largely refer to the notes generally 
offered by importing merchants. But when such merchants have estab- 
lished a character for prudence and attention to business, and are known 
to have sufficient capital, it is common for the banker to “pass” such 
paper as is offered without special scrutiny of the names at the time . 
Indeed, it may fairly be said that a merchant has never established him- 
self on a proper footing with his banker until the bills he offers can be 
passed at once. This, however, can only be the case where a bank has 
the whole account. 

But for all that, the paper will come under periodical review, and a 
judgment will be passed upon the names which compose it, in those sum- 
marized statements which are presented to the banker by his officers, 
which statements are almost of as much importance to him as the .compass 
is to the captain of a ship. 

There are other classes of trade bills than these, such, namely, as 
arise in connection with manufacturing industries and require to be 
judged by different rules. The relation between a manufacturer and 
the purchaser of his goods is often of an entirely different character 
from that of a wholesale merchant and the retailer. 

In transactions between a wholesale merchant and a retailer the 
former is generally the more important person. But when the manufac- 
turer sells to the wholesale merchant, it is not infrequently the case that 
the purchaser has a far larger capital than the seller. 

Included in the category of manufacturers is the large class of owners 
or operators of flouring mills and saw mills; though, as has been ob- 
served, they are sometimes not thought of as manufacturers at all. 

Many of these mills are small concerns, yet they occupy a most useful 
place in the industrial development of the country. Such as these will 
have as purchasers the large merchants of central cities, whose reputed 
wealth and standing give them a position much beyond the persons from 
whom they buy. 

The bills of houses of this kind are generally esteemed by bankers 
as of a choice character; for they are, as a rule, short, and as a rule, 
paid at maturity. If a wholesale merchant were to desire a renewal of 
any of his obligations, his credit would be impaired at once. 

The bills drawn by a saw miller in Canada upon lumber houses in the 
United States are often of a high quality, yet a banker will need to keep 
himself advised from time to time, and especially from season to season, 
of the operations of such houses. 

The bills of woolen and cotton mills upon dry goods and clothing 
houses are of the same class as the last They, as a rule, are promptly 
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paid; for the reason just assigned. In fact, their regular payment is 
sometimes the reason why a banker is deceived by them. The wholesale 
merchant must pay his obligations promptly or stop payment altogether. 
Thus, when such a house does stop payment, it is usually without any 
premonitory symptoms, such as the asking for renewals, or letting an 
acceptance occasionally be dishonored. 

Bills Drawn Against Consignments of Goods. 

There is, however, a class of bills, which, though having the appear- 
ance of customers’ paper, and being generally classed as such, does in 
reality take its rise from different circumstances altogether. 

The ordinary trade bill represents a purchase of goods. But in some 
cases, as has been shown in an earlier chapter, a selling agent is em- 
ployed in large cities who receives goods as a purchaser would do, and 
accepts bills against them in favor of his manufacturing correspondent. 
These bills naturally run up to large amounts; in fact, to the whole sum 
which the bills of a number of purchasers would have done had sales been 
made direct to them. The arrangement saves the manufacturer much 
labor, for instead of drawing on a multitude of traders, he only draws 
upon a single agency house. 

But it is obvious that the risk is heavy, for in case of misfortune to 
the agent, the manufacturer becomes a creditor of a bankrupt estate to 
such an amount that he may be landed in bankruptcy himself. These 
bills, however, are of an exceptional class, for the property in the goods 
against which they are drawn has not passed to the drawee. 

The bills drawn by a flour miller or pork packer upon a consignee 
against goods sent for sale are a variety of the same class. If drawn 
against merchandise, a banker would look on them with considerable 
favor, objectionable as the practice of consigning is, so far as the owner 
is concerned. But it is not uncommon for such relations to be established 
between consignor and consignee that the latter will sometimes accept 
bills before goods are shipped, and for this, in time, to degenerate into a 
practice of drawing without reference to merchandise at all. When 
matters have arrived at this shape, it may be assumed that both parties 
are pretty far on the way to insolvency. Yet the consignor’s banker may 
not And it out until both parties fail, and the true character of the paper 
is revealed. 

The only safe mode of dealing with bills drawn against staples like 
flour, grain, pork, or similar articles is to require a bill of lading to be 
attached to them. This, in fact, has now generally come to be the case; 
the only question being whether the goods shall be to “order” generally, 
or to the bank’s order, or to the order of the purchaser or consignee. 
In the latter case the bill of lading gives no practical security, except 
to insure that the bill is drawn against merchandise. In the two former, 
the purchaser cannot get the goods without the bill of lading, and it is 
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for the banker to say whether he will give it up on acceptance or retain 
it until payment. The last is the usual course. But the drawee may 
refuse to accept, in which case the bank has the goods as security. What 
he shall do with them is generally a matter of arrangement with the 
drawer. 

Accommodation Bills. 

There is, however, a class of bills which have generally been known 
by the appellation of “accommodation,” but which, as will be shown, 
ought properly to be designated by a severer epithet. 

For such bills, as a rule, are the expression of a written falsehood. 
It is not essential to the legality of a bill to append the words for value 
received, for which reason the words are not found in every bill that is 
drawn. But it was once universal, and it is almost universal now. The 
practice is founded on the reason of things ; viz., that the promise to pay, 
or the acceptance of an order to pay, should be a warrant to any man who 
is asked to give cash for the document, that a genuine transaction is at 
the bottom of it. That the maker owes the money, that he has received 
value, raises a strong presumption that he will pay the bill. This is the 
natural order of things, and it is this that gives a value to the bill it 
would not otherwise possess. For unless the maker becomes bankrupt, 
it is certain he will endeavor to pay the bill. But if he does not owe the 
money, he may do all that is possible to avoid payment Thus the words 
“for value received,” though not essential to the legality of the bill, are 
important as bearing on its genuineneu. 

It consequently follows that these words, if used on a bill which is 
not founded on a debt owing by the party that made or accepted it, are 
a written falsehood. The document therefore is a fraud. Even if the 
words are not there, when the bill has the form and outward character 
of a bill representing a business transaction, when there is no such basis 
for it, the bill, if passed at all, will be passed on false pretences. 

In banking practice there are found to be various descriptions of 
notes of this kind, which differ considerably from one another. 

A merchant, for example, when sales are slow, and bills are scarce, 
and having payments impending which he must meet or lose credit, will 
sometimes ask oUe of his customers to make a note or accept a bill for 
n larger amount than he owes. In this case the merchant will probably 
promise to send goods at a future day to cover the extra amount. The 
bill will, in such a case, be partly genuine and partly fraudulent But 
the words for value received, should they be written on the bill, will be 
wholly false. 

Such bills as these are perhaps more dangerous than those which 
have no business foundation at all. It is almost impossible for a 
banker to detect the fraudulent element, seeing that the bill is made by a 
trader known to have dealings with the house. It would be difficult for 
a merchant to obtain such a bill from a man who owed him nothing at 
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all; and if he did, a banker would more easily find it out If such a 
practice therefore is entered on, it is generally with a customer who has 
regular dealings with the house, and is in the constant habit of giving 
them bills in settlement. The practice, however, is a very dangerous one 
for the merchant himself. The single instance affords so ready a mode 
of obtaining money that there is a constant temptation to continue it. 
Like other evil habits, this is apt to grow by indulgence, it may therefore 
come to pass that there is a constant (but fluctuating) element of fraud 
in the whole line of this merchant’s discount. If indeed the merchant 
informed his banker of the real state of the case; if he advised him, 
let us say, that of the bills he offered for discount a certain amount, 
twenty per cent., thirty per cent., or otherwise, did not represent business 
transactions, he would be relieved from the charge of fraud. But we can 
scarcely conceive of the merchant having the coolness to do it; and if he 
did, of the banker being simple enough to go on discounting the bills. 
The banker’s proper reply would be this: if you have need of more 

money than could be provided by genuine bills, let me know the amount 
you want and whether you can give me security for it; and if security, 
what security; or whether you want me to make a temporary advance 
without security at all. We should then understand one another, and all 
would be fair on both sides. But for me to go on discounting so-called 
commercial bills that have a taint of fraud in them would be to become a 
party to the fraud myself. 

There are, however, bills of this character which have the element 
of fraud outright. Bills have been offered to banks and have been dis- 
counted to considerable amounts which rested on no business transac- 
tion whatever. Commercial firms in great business centers having high 
credit and standing have been found capable of concocting and carrying 
forward for years schemes of deliberate deception with their bankers, 
like the following. They would arrange with a number of small traders 
in various parts of the country to accept bills drawn upon them, although 
no business transactions whatever had passed between them. A con- 
sideration was given in such cases; and the bills were always carefully 
seen to at maturity by the negotiating house. It was by a perfect net- 
work of arrangements of this kind that the great wholesale firm of 
Macdonald & Co., of Glasgow, managed to deceive the Western Bank 
of Scotland, and to keep themselves afloat long after they were insol- 
vent. The amount involved in the deception was enormous (some £408,- 
000), and when the bubble burst, as it could not fail to do, it had much 
to do with the stoppage and ruin of the bank itself. 

It may be said without a carping style of criticism that the officers 
of the bank might surely have discovered what was going on before the 
situation became dangerous. 

Another instance of the same kind was in the case of a great house 
in the leather trade, who with headquarters in London, had established 
a network of branches and correspondents by means of which an 
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enormous amount of bills was kept afloat far beyond the actual business 
transacted. When the firm failed it was found that no less than twenty- 
nine of these “drawing posts*’ had been made .use of, and that the 
fraudulent bills amounted to no less than £620,000 ! In this case a cer- 
tain amount of real business was done with some of the corresponding 
houses, giving color to the bills offered for discount. It is evident, how- 
ever, that in this case, a vigilant style of doing business would have dis- 
covered the fraudulent character of the operations carried on. So far, 
however, was this from being the case that the London bank where the 
account was kept carried on the discounting operations of the Arm in 
such a reckless manner as to raise the imputation that the manager was 
a particeps criminis in the affair. He was on such terms of intimacy 
with the partners of the house that a sort of slang-talk was current be- 
tween them, according to which a small batch of bills was called a tea- 
spoon, a larger batch a dessertspoon, and a batch of considerable amount 
a tablespoon . In the examination before the bankruptcy court, it was 

revealed that the manager of the bank had been in the habit of send- 
ing over to the Arm, asking whether they had any bills to discount, thus 
grossly violating all natural order, and letters from him were produced 
in court such as the following: 

My dear M.: 

We are flush this morning. Send me over a tablespoon . 

Yours, 

A. B., Manager . 

If ever in the dealings of banker and customer there was a downright 
incentive to extravagance and fraud it was offered in this instance. 

It cannot be wondered that the bank itself had only a short career. 
It was regularly organized, and had the ambitious title of The Bank of 
London. But it ran only a short career and was wound up in disgrace, 
with a heavy loss to the stockholders. G. H., 

Former Gen . Manager Merchants * Bank of Canada . 



FOR A FREER USE OF BANK CREDIT. 

I N a recent address before the Reform Club, New York city, Charles 
A. Conant, the well-known Anancial authority, said: 

“It is the function of the modern system of credit to economize the 
use of currency, but in order to make that economy greatest and most ad- 
vantageous to the community, there should be the greatest freedom con- 
sistent with safety in the use of the form of credit adapted to a given 
situation. Every dollar of gold money should be permitted to do its most 
efficient work ; every dollar of credit money should be permitted to assume 
the form which will afford the greatest convenience, and will permit its 
quickest movement from the place where it has ceased to be needed to the 
place where the need for it is felt. When our monetary system is so 
organized that it will secure these results then 120 per cent, money will 
be no longer possible in New York.** 
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TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 

BY CLAY HERRICK. 

FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE BANKING DEPARTMENT.— 

Continued . 



The Individual Books — Continued . 

A NOTHER form of check and deposit journal is shown in Figure 
131. This is arranged much the same as the “Petty Journal” 
shown in Figure 129> but does not include the columns for proof 
of posting. The latter may be written, if desired, on separate sheets of 
paper; and some companies dispense with it altogether, relying upon the 
monthly trial balance to detect any possible errors in the computation of 
balances. 

In some companies, particularly in the older and larger companies in t 

the East, the old plan of having both debit and credit “scratchers” or 
journals is still in use. Under this plan the checks are listed on check 
scratchers, a form of which is shown in Figure 132, and the deposits 
are listed on deposit scratchers, a form of which is shown in Figure 133. 

In both of these forms, the columns at the right, not filled in in the fig- 
ures, are for the continuation of the work begun in the 'first columns, thus 
giving space for more entries on each page. Often, however, only the 
single ruling is included on each page. Various forms of ledgers are 
used with these scratchers, some companies still continuing the use of the 
old-fashioned two-column ledger, without a balance column — the ruling 
of the ledger being practically the same as that shown in Figure 133, 
with the addition of date columns on both debit and credit sides. In the 
newer companies, however, it is far more usual to employ one of the 
various forms of ledgers having balance columns. 

A number of plans have been devised to lessen the labor of keeping 
individual accounts, the particular aim being to do away, so far as pos- 
sible, with the entering of items on both journal and ledger, the items 

* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the Mao a* 
zipte, page 81. 
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Fro. 131.— Check and Deposit Journal. 




Kig. 132.— Check Scratcher. 




Fig. 183.— Deposit Scratcher 



being entered in the ledger directly from the original credit or deposit 
slips and from the checks. Figures 134 and 135 illustrate one set of 
forms devised with this end in view. The ledger, shown in Figure 135, 
is a modified form of Boston Ledger, involving some of the features of 
that ledger and some of the “Cincinnati” or three-column balance ledger. 
It may be either permanently bound or used with a loose-leaf binder, the 
latter being more usual. The entries are made in this ledger directly 
from the deposit slips and the checks; and, as will be seen from the fig- 
ures, all the detail work is done in the ledger. As each account is posted 
in the ledger from the original items, the total debits and the total credits, 
together with the old and the new balances, are entered, from the ledger, 
in the form shown in Figure 134, which is an abbreviated journal com- 
bined with a proof of posting. Here, it will be noticed, the old practice 
is reversed — the items being posted from the ledger into the journal, in- 
stead of vice versa. The use of the so-called journal in this case is merely 
to record the total day's work in compact form, and to prove that all 
items have been entered in the ledger. In order to abbreviate the work 
as much as possible, the accounts under each letter of the alphabet are 
4 
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numbered from 1 up: those whose initial letter is A being numbered Al, 
AS; A3; etc.; those whose initial letter is B being numbered Bl; B2, B3, 
etc. In the journal (Figure 134) instead of the names of the accounts 
these numbers are entered as a means of identifying the items. When 
the work of the day is completed; this “journal” will contain the totals 
of all the credits and debits for the day; and if the work has been done 
correctly, the totals of the “Checks” and “Deposits” columns will agree 
with the totals of these items as shown on the proofs. At the same time 
the footings of the “Old Balance” and the “New Balance” columns, with 
the total deposits added to the former, and the total checks added to the 
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Fio. 134.— Memorandum Check and Deposit Journal, with Trial Balances. 



latter, will agree and furnish a proof of posting in the same manner as 
was explained in connection with Figure 129. If several ledgers are 
used, as is necessary in the larger companies, one of these journals is of 
course used with each ledger. 

The custom of paying interest on daily balances on checking accounts 
which have satisfactory. balances is a growing one. The terms on which 
interest is allowed vary somewhat in different localities, but interest at 
the rate of two per cent, per annum on daily balances of $500 or over is 
quite common. For the sake of convenience it is usual to compute and 
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credit the interest about the 28th of each month. The interest statement 
is then ready to hand to the customer with his returned vouchers when 
his book is balanced on the first of the next month. Figure 136 shows a 
form of such an interest statement. It will be noticed that the balances 
are written in thousands and hundreds of dollars only, the figures in the 
units and tens columns being omitted. This method is followed in many 
institutions as a means of lessening the work, as it cannot in any case 




Fio. 186.— Individual Ledcer. 













Fio. 189 .— Trial Balance Book. 
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Fig. 140.— Statement op Account 



•cause more than a slight difference in the amoimt of interest allowed. 
Sometimes the interest rule specifies that interest will be allowed on even 
hundreds of dollars only. 

Figures 157 and 138 show two forms of ledgers devised with a view 
to assist the bookkeeper in the computation of interest on accounts. In 
Figure 137, in the column headed “Days/* is entered the number of days 
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that each balance stands undisturbed. In the next column, headed “Ag- 
gregate,’ ' is placed the product of the balance and the number of days. 
The principle involved in the figuring of the interest is the same as that 
used in Figure 136; namely, that the interest on any given amount for X 
days is the same as the interest on X times that amount for one day. 
Thus, on the first line of Figure 137, the interest on $2,517.50 for four 
days is the same as the interest on four times $2,517.50, or $10,070, for 
one day. Hence, if at the end of the interest period (usually the 28th 
of each month) the items in the column headed “Aggregate” be added, 
the interest for one day on the sum so obtained represents the correct 
interest on the daily balances of the account for the month. Figure 138 
represents the top portion of a ledger sheet which facilitates the compu- 
tation of interest, groups four accounts on each page, and shows on one 
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page the balances of each account for one month. Down the first column 
at the left of the page are printed the numbers of the days of the month; 
the numbers beginning, however, with the 29th of the month, and extend- 
ing through the 28th of the following month. This arrangement of the 
numbers is due to the fact already noted, that it is customary to compute 
interest at the close of the 28th of each month; and the page represent* 
the work, not of a calendar month, but of an “interest month.” At the 
bottom of each of the four sub-divisions of the page is printed “Interest 

at per cent., $ .” At the close of the month the balance 

columns are footed, and the interest for one day on the totals represent* 
the interest for the month on the accounts. By the use of “short” leaves. 
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Fig. 142. Statement of Account. 



cut at the top on the line just above the headings of the columns, the 
work may be continued for several months without transferring the names 
and balances. 

Whatever form of ledger is used for individual accounts a trial bal- 
ance should be taken once a month, except where the Boston Ledger is 
used, in which case the ledger itself furnishes a daily trial balance. For 
the purpose of taking such trial balances, many companies use a trial- 
balance book, a form of which is shown in Figure 189. The open book 
may show the trial balances for one year, twelve columns being provided 
for the twelve months. By having some of the leaves cut short, along 
the heavy line just before the January column, the work for several years 
may be shown without rewriting the names; but in such case a consider- 
able space should be left after the lists under each letter of the alphabet, 
for the insertion of the names of new accounts. Overdrafts are entered 
in red ink in this form of balance book: but some forms provide two col- 
umns, one for credit balances and one for debit balances. In many insti- 
tutions, the introduction of the adding machine has done away with the 
trial-balance book, the trial balances being taken off on the adding- 
machine, which is of course a much quicker and easier way. These add- 
ing-machine lists are preserved by pasting them in scrap-books, or by 
fling them in envelopes. 

An important part of the duties of the individual bookkeeper or of 
his assistant lies in the careful preservation of deposit tickets and of 
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Fig. 136.— Interest Statement. 



Fig. 14H.— Statement or Account. 



checks. The latter are cancelled at the close of the day's business, and 
filed away alphabetically by the names of the drawers until the pass- 
books are written up and the checks returned to the customers. The de- 
posit tickets, which are kept permanently by the company, are filed either 
by dates, all tickets for the day's work being filed together in alphabetical 
order, or alphabetically by the names of the depositors; some companies 
preferring the one method, and some the other. 
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The pass-books for all active accounts should be balanced, and the 
checks returned to the depositors as vouchers, once a month. The 
methods of balancing or * 'writing up” the pass-books have been shown 
in Figures 110 and 111. In practice it is found to be a difficult matter 
to get all customers to bring in their pass-books for balancing each 
month; and there is always a considerable number of depositors who fre- 
quently fail to bring their pass-books when making deposits. These 
facts, together with other considerations, have led many companies to 
adopt the practice of sending monthly statements of accounts to all de- 
positors, the pass-books being used merely as the depositor's record of 
deposits made. Figures 140, 141 and 142 show different forms of state- 
ments of account, those in Figures 141 and 142 being practically copies 
of the ledger accounts in the old-style debit and credit ledger and the 
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Fig. 144. -Stop-Payment Memorandum. 

balance ledger respectively. Some companies have the statements kept 
up regularly as duplicate ledgers. The advantages of such a practice 
are twofold: it furnishes a check upon the correctness of the work on the 
regular ledgers, and it keeps the statements always up to date, so that 
the customer may be furnished with a statement of his account on de- 
mand. The plan also distributes the work of preparing statements 
throughout the month, instead of requiring it all to be done at the close 
of the month, as is the case where the pass-books are called in for bal- 
ancing. If the duplicate ledgers are kept by a separate set of book- 
keepers, a check is obtained against possible dishonest practices on the 
part of any one bookkeeper. Figure 148 shows another form of state- 
ment of account, which is printed on the face of an envelope, in which 
the vouchers are enclosed when the statement is handed to the depositor. 
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It is not the usual practice to take the depositor’s receipt for the . 
vouchers returned to him; but this is done by some companies, and there 
are those who maintain that a receipt in such a case is quite as important 
as a receipt for any valuable papers. One form of such a receipt reads 
as follows: “Received from the Blank Trust Company of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, my pass-book, balanced, with paid checks. Unless advised to 

the contrary within five days, the balance may be considered correct, and 
the paid checks in all respects genuine. ,, 

A troublesome thing for the individual bookkeeper to handle is the 
stopping of payment on customers’ checks. Sometimes a rack is provided, 
in which are placed cards like that shown in Figure 144, containing de- 
scriptions of the checks of which payment is ordered stopped. Another 
plan is to paste on the ledger a slip like that shown in Figure 145. A 




third plan, and probably the safest one, is to make duplicates, from the 
descriptions furnished, of all checks of which payment has been ordered 
stopped. When the incoming checks are arranged in order for entry in 
the books each day, these duplicates are inserted in their proper order 
with the other checks, so that the memorandum is found where the book- 
keeper cannot easily overlook it. These duplicates are kept and used 
daily for a week or two, after which time the date of the check will of 
itself put the bookkeeper on his guard against paying it without investi- 
gation. 

(To be continued .) 



LEGAL RESERVES FOR NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 

F OLLOWING is the text of the new law passed by the New York 
Legislature, providing for a legal reserve for trust companies: 
“Section 1. Chapter 689 of the Laws of 1892, entitled ‘An act 
in relation to banking corporations,' and constituting chapter 37 of the 
General Laws, is hereby amended by inserting therein a new section to 
be known as section 164, to read as follows: 
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Section 164. Lawful Money Reserve. — Every trust company having 
its principal place of business in any city in the state having a popula- 
tion of over 800,000 shall at all times have on hand a reserve fund equal 
to at least fifteen per cent, of the aggregate of its deposits. The whole 
of such reserve fund may, and at least one-third thereof must, consist of 
either lawful money of the United States, gold certificates, silver certifi- 
cates or notes or bills issued by any lawfully organized national banking 
association; one-third thereof may consist of bonds of the United States, 
bonds of the State of New York and bonds issued in compliance with law 
by any city of the first or second class within the State of New York 
computed at their par value, which must be the absolute property of the 
corporation exclusive of all other investments; the balance thereof over 
and above the part consisting of lawful money of the United States, gold 
certificates, silver certificates, notes and bills issued by any lawfully or- 
ganized national banking association, and the part thereof consisting of 
bonds as above provided must consist of moneys on deposit subject to 
call in any bank or trust company in this state having a capital of at 
least $200,000 or a capital and surplus of $300,000, and approved by the 
Superintendent of Banks. 

Every trust company having its principal place of business elsewhere* 
in this state shall at all times have on hand a reserve fund equal to at 
least ten per cent, of its aggregate deposits. The whole of such last- 
mentioned reserve fund may, and at least thirty per cent, thereof must, 
consist either of lawful money of the United States, gold certificates, 
silver certificates or notes or bills, issued by any lawfully organized 
national banking association; thirty per cent, thereof may consist of 
bonds of the United States, bonds of the State of New York and bonds 
issued in compliance with law by any city of the first or second class 
within the State of New York computed at their par value and which are 
the absolute property of such corporation exclusive of all other invest- 
ments; and the balance thereof over and above the part consisting of 
lawful money of the United States, gold certificates, silver certificates’, 
notes and bills issued by any lawfully organized banking association, and 
the part thereof consisting of bonds as above provided must consist of 
money deposit subject to call in any bank or trust company in this state 
having a capital of at least $200,000 or a capital and surplus of at least 
$300,000 and approved by the Superintendent of Banks. 

The amounts to be kept on hand, as above provided, shall be called 
the lawful money reserve. If the lawful money reserve of any trust 
company shall be less than the amount required by this section, such 
company shall not increase its liability by making any new loans or dis- 
counts otherwise than by discounting bills of exchange, payable on sight, 
or making any dividends of its profits until the full amount of its lawful 
money reserve has been restored. The Superintendent of Banks shall 
notify any trust company whose lawful money reserve shall be below the 
amount herein required to make good such reserve, and if it shall fail 
for thirty days thereafter to make good such reserve, such trust company 
shall be deemed insolvent, and may be proceeded against as an insolvent 
moneyed corporation. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect immediately, except that the part 
of such lawful money reserve above required to consist of lawful money 
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of the United States, gold certificates, silver certificates or notes or bills 
issued by any lawfully organized national banking association shall be 
created as follows: Two-fifths thereof on the passage of this Act; one- 
fifth thereof on July 1, 1906; one-fifth thereof on October 1, 1906, and 
one-fifth thereof on January 1, 1907, and thereafter the entire amount 
of such part of said reserve must be at all times maintained and kept on 
hand as above provided/' 



TAXATION OF LARGE FORTUNES, 

P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S suggestion that an inheritance tax 
should be placed on large fortunes seems to have met the approval 
of at least one of the great millionaires. In a letter to "The New 
York Times,” commenting on the President's suggestions, Andrew 
Carnegie made the following quotation from his "Gospel of Wealth:” 

"The growing disposition to tax more and more heavily large estates 
left at death is a cheering indication of the growth of a salutary change 
in public opinion. The State of Pennsylvania now takes — subject to some 
exceptions — part of the property left by its citizens. The budget pre- 
sented in the British Parliament the other day proposes to increase the 
death duties, and, most significant of all, the new tax is to be a graduated 
one. Of all forms of taxation this seems the wisest. Men who continue 
hoarding great sums all their lives, the proper use of which for public 
ends would work good to the community, from which it chiefly came, 
should be made to feel that the community, in the form of the state, can- 
not thus be deprived of its proper share. By taxing estates heavily at 
death the state marks its condemnation of the selfish millionaire's un- 
worthy life. 

"It is desirable that nations should go much further in this direction. 
Indeed, it is difficult to set bounds to the share of a rich man's estate 
which should go at his death to the public through the agency of the slate, 
and by all means such taxes should be graduated, beginning at nothing 
upon moderate sums to dependents and increasing rapidly as the amounts 
swell, until of the millionaire's hoard, <*s of Shylock's, at least ‘The 
other half comes to the privy coffer of the state.' 

"This policy would work powerfully to induce the rich man to attend 
to the administration of wealth during his life, which is the end that 
society should always have in view, as being by far the most fruitful for 
the people. Nor need it be feared that this policy would sap the root 
of enterprise and render men less anxious to accumulate, for, to the class 
whose ambition it is to leave great fortunes and be talked about after 
their death, it will attract even more attention, and, indeed, be a some- 
what nobler ambition to have enormous sums paid over to the state from 
their fortunes.” 
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HOW TO FIGURE THE RESERVES OF NATIONAL 

BANKS. 

BY LLOYD M. TILLMAN. 

T HE law pertaining to the reserves of national banks may be found 
in sections 5191, 5192 and 5195, United States Revised Statutes, 
or pages 24, 25 and 26 of the 1905 edition of the National Bank 
Act as amended. 

1. The law originally specified New York as the only central reserve* 
city, but the law was amended in 1877 so as to permit additional central 
reserve cities, and this amended act has been taken advantage of by Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. The law provides that a bank in a central reserve 
city shall at all times have on hand, in lawful money of the United 
States, an amount equal to at least twenty-five per centum of the aggre- 
gate amount of its deposits in all respects. 

2. Banks in other reserve cities, Boston, Albany, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Washington, Savannah, New Orleans, Louis- 
ville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Galveston, Waco, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Indianapolis, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kansas, Wichita, 
Kansas City, Missouri, St. Joseph, Lincoln, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle, Wash., may 
keep one-half of their lawful money reserve of 25 per cent., that is, 12^ 
per cent., in cash deposits in the central reserve cities. 

3 . Other national banks (country banks, of which there are over 5566 
in number), shall at all times have on hand, in lawful money of the 
United States, an amount equal to at least fifteen per centum of the ag- 
gregate amount of its deposits in all respects, 3-5 of which (i. e., nine 
per cent.) may be balance due from associations approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in the reserve or central reserve cities. 

Central Reserve City. 

As will be noticed from Form 1, the calculation of the reserve of a 
central reserve city is a very simple matter. From the sum of the net 
“due to” banks and other deposits, subtract the “deduction allowed.” 
Next take one-fourth of the remainder, and then deduct the five per 
cent, redemption fund, for section three of the Act of June 20, 1874, 
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provides “that the five per cent, redemption fund, which shall at all 
times be kept on deposit with the Treasurer of the United States, shall 
be counted as a part of the lawful reserve.” The result is the net re- 
serve required. 



Other Reserve Cities. 

The method for calculating the reserve in each of the three classes 
of banks is identical down to the point of finding the different per cent, 
of the reserve. Where the reserve in bank meets the requirements of 
the law, it will be an ordinary calculation; but where the reserve in bank 
is deficient and there is an excess with approved reserve agents, such 
excess cannot be counted as reserve (for sections 5192 and 5195 state 
what amount of reserve is allowed to be kept with approved reserve 
agents), but is available only to reduce or cancel net balances “due to” 
banks, etc. 

Rule I. — Where the excess with approved reserve agents equals or 
exceeds the net balance “due to” banks, take one-eighth of net balance 
“due to” banks, etc., and apply it, as a reduction to the amount of reserve 
required in bank. 

Rule II. — Where the excess with approved reserve agents is less than 
the net balance “due to” banks, etc., take one-seventh of excess and ap- 
ply it, as a reduction of the amount of reserve required in bank. 

In Form 2, let us suppose the excess with approved reserve agents 
equalled or exceeded the net “due to” banks, etc. Then it is quite clear 
that no reserve should be kept on the net “due to,” for it is practically 
wiped out by the excess. Therefore, as the amount required in bank is 
one-half or one- fourth (twenty-five per cent.), the reduction would be 
one-eighth of the net “due to” banks, etc., as in Rule I. 

Again, in Figure 2, Rule II. is applicable, for $199,095, the amount 
of excess with reserve agents, will have the effect of making a propor- 
tionate reduction in the amount of reserve required in bank, of one dollar 
to every eight dollars of said excess, which amount to be deducted is ob- 
tained under “Coffin's Rule,” which is the practice of the Treasury De- 
partment, by taking one-seventh of said excess, namely $28,442, and sub- 
tracting it from the reserve required in bank. 

To obtain the amount required in bank, multiply the “net reserve” 
by 0.4 (for six-fifteenths is equal to two-fifths, which is equal to 0.4). 
To obtain the amount which may be kept with the approved reserve 
agents, multiply the net reserve to be held by 0.6 (nine-fifteenths equals 
three-fifths, which is equal to 0.6). The same reasons apply in excep- 
tional cases for country banks as for the other reserve city banks, with 
the corresponding rules, viz.: 

Rule A. — Where the excess with approved reserve agents equals or 
exceeds the net balance “due to” banks, etc., take six per cent, of the net 
“due to” banks. 

Rule B. — Where the excess with approved reserve agents is less than 
the net “due to” banks, take six-ninety-firsts of said excess. 

Of course, where the “due from” banks exceeds the “due to” banks, 
the “special” rules are not applicable. 
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Where it is evident that the excess with approved reserve agents 
equals or exceeds the net “due to” banks, time can be saved by omitting 
both “due to” and “due from” blanks from the calculation. 

Section 5191 of the United States Revised Statutes, forbids a bank 
to increase its liabilities by new lodns or discounts, or to declare any 
dividend when its reserve is below the legal requirement. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF METHOD OF COMPUTING THE RESERVES OF 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

Items on which Reserve is to be Computed. 

LIABILITIES. 

Due to National Banks $18,396,586 

Due to State Banks and Bankers 4,734,784 $21,581,066 
Due to Trust Companies, etc. . . . 3,487,796 

LB8B — 

Due from other Nations I* Banks. 847,168 

Due from State Banks A Bankers 92,775 
Due from Trust Companies, etc. 689,585 1,579,528 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual Deposits 

United States Deposits excluded...... 

Deposits of U. S. Disbursing Officers. . 

Gross amount $29,948,324 

Deductions Allowed. 

Checks on other Banks in the same place $85,870 

Exchanges for Clearing House 1,676,802 

Other National Bank Notes 70,600 

Other Funds with Treasurer U. 8 50,000 

Twenty -five per cent of this total amount^F” 

is the entire Reserve required, which is 

Deduct 5 per cent Redemption Fund with 
Treasurer U. 8 

Net Reserve to be held 

Items Composing the Net Reserve. 

The Net Reserve is 

Items in Bank's possession to make up the 
same, viz : 

Fractional Silver $21,188 

Silver Dollars 76 

Silver Treasury Cert's 1,148,785 

Gold Coin 408,600 

Gold Treasury Cert’s 3,005,610 

Legal-Tender Notes 1,765,000 

U. S. Cert's of Deposit for Gold 650,000 

C. H. Cert’s for Coin and Legal- 
Tenders 470,000 $7,464,204 

Excess in the entire Reserve held $486^16 

Deficiency in the entire Reserve held. . . . 

Form 1.— Central Reserve City. 



$1,882,772 

28,115,552 

7,0*8,888 

50,000 



$6,976,888 



$6,978,888 



$19,941,548 

2,475 

9,904,806 

100,000 



Should the aggre- 
gate “Dae from” 
exceed the aggre* 
gate “Due to” 
Banks, both items 
must be omitted 
from the calcula- 
tion. 
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Items on which Reserve is to be Computed. 



Should the aggre- 
gate " Dae from” 
exceed the aggre- 
gate “Due to” 
Banks, both items 
must be omitted 
from the escala- 
tion. 



LIABILITIES. 

f Net balance due to approved Re- 
serve Agents. $10,000 

Due to National Banks $00,800 

Due to State Banks and Bankers 11,050 $1,768,970 

Due to Trust Companies, etc. . . . 1,587,620 

LESS — 

Due from other National Banks 298,242 

Due from State Banks A Bankers 99,758 

Due from Trust Companies, etc, 2,000 400,090 $1,808,880 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual Deposits 8,447,130 

United States Deposits excluded 

Deposits of U. 8. Disbursing Officers.. 

Gross amount $4,816,010 

Deductions Allowed. 

Checks on other Banks in the same place $97,280 

Exchanges for Clearing House 291,990 

Other National Bank Notes 9,500 $898,770 

Twenty-five per cent of this total amountt3T~ 4 417,240 

is the entire Reserve required, which is 1,104.810 

Deduct 5 per cent Redemption Fund with 
Treasurer U. 8 2,500 

Net Reserve to be held $1,101,810 



Items Composing the Net Reserve and the Distribution of the 

Same. 



One-half of the Net 




One-half of the Net Reserve is 




$550,905 


Reserve is 


$550,905 


tCredit by excess with Reserve Agents 


28,442 


Items making up the 




Items in Bank's possession to make up the 


522,468 


same may consist 




same, viz : 






of* Balances with 




Fractional 8tlver 


$13,818 




approved Reserve 




Silver Dollars 


6.000 




Agents, viz: 




Silver Treasury Cert’s 


111,829 








Gold Coin 


23,340 




$750,000 


750,000 


Gold Treasury Cert’s 


41.500 




Excess with Reserve 




Legal-Tender Notes 


64,565 




Agents 


199,095 


U. S. Cert’s Deposit for Gold. . . . 






Deficiency with Re- 




C. H. Cert’s for Coin and Legal* 






serve Agents 




Tenders 


85,000 


845,062 


One-seventh of Ex- 




Excess in items held by the Bank. 







cess equals 


28,442 


Deficiency in items held by the Bank. . . . 


177,411 



t Reduction allowed. 



Recapitulation. 

Excess in the entire Reserve Deficiency in the entire Re- 
held $ serve held $177,411 

♦If reciprocal accounts are kept with reserve agents, only the net amount due from such 
agents is available for reserve. 

Form 2.— Other Reserve Cities. 
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Items on which Reserve is 


to be Computed. 


Should the aggre- 


LIABILITIES. 

f Due to National Banks 

Due to State Banks and Bankers 


$19,099 

1,575 




gate “ Due from ” 


Due to Trust Companies, etc 


835 




exceed the aggre- 
gate “Due to" 


Due to approved Reserve Agents 
net balances 




$21,509 


Banks, both items 
must he omitted j 
from the calcula* 


LESS — 

Due from other National Banks. 


9,071 


tlon. 


Due from State BankB & Bankers 


1,031 


10,102 $11,407 



Due from Trust Companies, etc. 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual Deposits. 

United States Deposits 

Deposits of U. 8. Disbursing Officers. . 



288,773 



Gross amount $250,180 

Deductions Allowed. 

Checks on other Banks in the same place $l(<0 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Other National Bank Notes 200 $800 

Other funds with U. 8. Treasurer 

Fifteen per cent of this amount^" 240,880 

is the entire Reserve required, which is 37,482 

Deduct 5 per cent Redemption Fund with 
Treasurer U. S 2,500 



Net Reserve to be held 34,982 



Items Composing the Net Reserve and the Distribution of the 

Same. 



Three-fifths of the 
Net Reserve is.... $20,980 
I terns making up the 
same may consist 
of* Balances with 
following ap- 
proved Reserve 
Agents, viz: 



$102,645 102,645 
Excess with Reserve 



Agents 81,653 

Deficiency with Re- 
serve Agents 

tReduction allowed 
6 per cent of 11,407 



Two-fifths of the Net Reserve is 

tCredit by excess with Reserve Agents 



Items in Bank which may lawfully make up 



the same, viz : 

Fractional Silver $165 

Silver Dollars 142 

Silver Treasury Cert’s 2,116 

Gold Coin 2,062 

Gold Treasury Cert's 700 

Legal -Tender Notes 1,000 



U. 8. Cert’s of Deposit for Gold .... 

C. H. cert’s for Coin and Legal- 

Tenders 

Excess in the two-fifths Reserve held. . . 
Deficiency in the two-flfVw Reserve held. 



$13,998 

684 



$18,309 



$6,185 

7,124 



Recapitulation. 

Excess in the entire Reserve Deficiency in the entire Re- 
held serve held $7,124 



*If reciprocal accounts are kept with reserve agents, only the net amount due from such 
agents is available for reserve. 



Form 3.—Country Banks. 
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LOS ANGEI.£S— INCREASE IN BANK DEPOSITS, 9 2-3 YEARS, 740 PER CENT. 
UNITED STATES-INCREASE IN BANK DEPOSITS, 10 YEARS, 1 30 PER CENT. 



F ACTS and figures tell the story of Los Angeles. 

Superlatives and fine phrasing have no place in such a chronicle. 
Forty years ago Los Angeles was without a bank. In 1867, when 
the late Governor John G. Downey talked to the citizens about establish- 
ing a bank, they answered him derisively, one man saying: 

“I hope, Downey, you and I will never see a bank established in Los 
Angeles; we have gotten along so well without one/’ 

Later Governor Downey induced Colonel Hayward, of San Francisco, 
to join him in an enterprise of that character, and in February, 1868, 
the firm opened the doors of a bank with a capital of $100,000. In 
September of the same year the firm of Heilman, Temple & Co., was 
established, and in 1871 the interests controlling the two firms were 
united in forming the first incorporated bank in Los Angeles. 

The commercial development of the city was for many years so slow 
and uncertain that banking did not begin to assume pretentious propor- 
tions until the latter part of the eighties, when both banking and com- 
merce were stimulated by the completion of the first transcontinental 
railroad to Los Angeles. 

The Year 1896. 

In 1896 there were thirteen banks of all kinds in the city, with com- 
bined capital, surplus, deposits and resources as follows: 



Capital and surplus $4,7 1 6,000 

Deposits 11 ,300,000 

Resources 16,756,000 



Such was the condition of the banks of Los Angeles in September, 



1896. The depression caused by the panic of 1893 was still being felt 
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throughout the country, but the financial institutions of the City of Los 
Angeles kept on growing as though the period were one of great pros- 
perity. 

Four Years Later. 

The statements of the banks in September, 1900, showed remarkable 
progress, the figures in round numbers being as follows: 



Capital and surplus $5,073,000 

Deposits 23,470,000 

Resources 30,133,000 



Compared with the statements of 1896, the percentage of increase 
was slight in capital and surplus, but marked in deposits and resources. 

Still Climbing in 1906. 

With the advent of prosperity throughout the country the banks of 
Ixjs Angeles appeared to take a place on the crest of the highest wave, 
and they have continued in that position with befitting grace, as the fol- 
lowing statement of April 6, shows: 



Capital and surplus $14,776,000 

Deposits 85,400,000 

Resources 11 0,497,000 



Nine and One-half Years' Growth. 

The growth of banking in Los Angeles in the nine and one-half years 
from September, 1896, to April, 1906, is best seen in the following table 
of percentages: 

Per cent. 



Increase in capital and surplus 209 

Increase in deposits 66 0 

Increase in resources 570 



One Additional Month's Increase. 

On May 3, 1906, the response to a call from the clearance house 
showed that the deposits had increased about $10,000,000 over the April 
report, making the total deposits of all the banks of Los Angeles, in 
round numbers, $95,000,000, a net increase of 740 per cent, in nine and 
two-thirds years. 

Compared with Figup.es for Entire Country. 

The following comparative statement shows the growth of banking in 
the United States from 1895 to 1905, ten full years: 

Increase. 

1895 1905 Per cent. 

Capital and surplus $1,786,000,000 $2,900,000,000 65 



Deposits 4,900,000,000 11,350,000,000 130 

Resources 7,562,000,000 16,916,000,000 124 
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Los Angeles' Showing Unequalled. 

Such a showing as above exhibited is not equalled by any other 
American city. It is a story of substantial prosperity which cannot fail 
to strike the understanding of every reader, and to convince him that 
there is a drift of wealth to the metropolis of the Southwest. That this 
wealth has come to stay is not questioned. The beautiful homes, filled 
with the happy, contented families of the men who have brought much 
of the money to Los Angeles, and whose investments here are proving 




Broadway, South from Second. 

more profitable than in the East, stamp with unqualified certainty the 
declaration that prosperity is here to remain. 

Growth of Clearings. 

In the increase of exchanges of the clearing-house, Los Angeles comes 
forward with a record almost as remarkable as its bank statements. 
From 1900 to 1905 the clearings rose from $113,586,000 to $44-9,953,000, 
an increase of nearly 300 per cent., while the increase for the entire coun- 
try during the same period amounted to only sixty-eight per cent., the 
figures being $84,582,000,000 for 1900 and $140,501,000,000 for 1905. 

The following table shows the growth of Los Angeles clearings from 
3 890 to 1905: 
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1890 $31,019,721 

1895 57,046,832 

1900 113,766,378 

1905 479,985,298 



Since the San Francisco Disaster. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Los Angeles contributed nearly $600,- 
000 in currency to the sufferers from the earthquake and fire in San 
Francisco, and that the banking machinery of its sister city was com- 
pletely stopped for more than a month, the growth of deposits in Los 
Angeles banks continued even more rapidly than before. The first month 
after the disaster showed an increase of fully $10,000,000, and the very 
latest reports are that the influx of money is unabated. 

The American National Bank. 

The American National Bank of Los Angeles had its origin in the 
California Bank, which was organized in 1887. In January, 1903, the 
institution was converted into a national bank, and the capital increased 
from $350,000 to $1,000,000. 

The growth of the bank has been of a steady, substantial character 
throughout its entire career. In 1896 its line of deposits amounted to 
$400,000, which had increased to $1,407,449 in 1901. From the date 
of the operation of the bank under a national charter the progress has 
been as follows: 

Deposits. 



January, 1903 $2, 164,300 

January, 1905 3,151,601 

April, 1906 4,435,419 



The last statement reveals a net increase in deposits in ten years of 
more than one thousand per cent., a most remarkable showing. In this 
connection it may be added that the American Savings Bank, which was 
organized in January, 1905, is owned and controlled by the same interests 
that dominate the American National Bank, and has deposits aggregating 
$1,500,000. The two banks are conducted as distinct institutions, yet if 
their combined deposits should be considered in reckoning the result of 
the management of the American National, there would be a total of 
nearly $6,000,000 to its credit. 

The American National Bank owes its success to the fact that it is a 
bank for business men. It is neither ultra conservative nor inordinately 
progressive, rather letting its cash reserve of nearly fifty per cent, speak 
for its stability, and its perfection of service tells the story of its up-to- 
date methods. It is one of the only two banks in the city which owns the 
building it occupies, a cut of which is herewith presented. 

Officers: W. F. Botsford, president; J. G. Mossin, vice-president; 

George Chaff ey, vice-president; T. W. Phelps, cashier; Wm. W. Woods, 
assistant cashier. 

Directors: W. F. Botsford, Eben Smith, Frank C. Bolt, M. J. Con- 

nell, Epes Randolph, C. M. Wood, John F. Champion, W. J. Hole, 
Walter S. Newhall, Arthur L. Hawes, George Chaffey. 
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American National Bank Building. 

More Than a Quarter of a Century of Usefulness. 

With capital and surplus, deposits and resources larger than any 
other banking institution in Southern California, and with high rank 
among the leading banks of the nation, the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles has rounded out a full quarter of a century of existence in a 
manner befitting such a long career of usefulness. When the First 
National was organized, in 1880, there were barely 11,000 people within 
the limits of Los Angeles, and the development of neither city nor tribu- 
tary country had yet begun. The bank being one of the first national 
institutions organized in Southern California, and being ably and con- 
servatively managed, with ample capital for effective operating power, 
it naturally bore a conspicuous part in the early struggles of Los Angeles, 
and became closely interwoven with the best element of business 
and capital as the city entered its era of prosperity. This position as a 
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leader has since been maintained by the bank, and it is gaining in financial 
strength at a rapid rate. 

The First National Bank of Los Angeles was organized in 1880, 
with a capital of $100,000, which was increased to $200,000 in 1887, 
to $400,000 in 1893, and to $500,000 in 1904. In October, 1905, the 
Southern National and the Los Angeles National banks were absorbed 
by the First National, and the capital of the latter was increased to 
$1,250,000, which, added to a surplus and profit account of $1,400,000, 
gives it a capitalized strength of $2,650,000. 

The growth of the bank up to the time of the consolidation in October, 
1905, was a marked feature of the city’s wonderful development. The 
statement of August 11, 1900, made the following showing: 



Capital $400,000 

Surplus and profits 314,000 

Deposits 2,657,235 

Resources 8,673,110 



The same items had increased to the following amounts in the state- 
ment of August 25, 1905: 



Capital $500,000 

Surplus and profits 900,000 

Deposits 7,772.802 

Resources 9,671,902 



April 6, 1 906, the principal items were reported to the Comptroller 



as follows: 

Capital $1,250,000 

Surplus and profits 1,400,000 

Deposits 15,179,777 

Cash and due from banks 6,766,939 

United States bonds, etc 2,742,622 

Loans and discounts 9,468,966 

Resources 19,135,292 



(Additional resources of $1,500,000 invested in the stock of the Los Angeles 
Trust Company and the Metropolitan Bank and Trust Company, and held by the 
officers of the First National Bank, as trustees, In the interest of the sharehold- 
ers of that bank.) 



A most interesting feature of the above figures is the showing of 
cash and convertible securities, there being a total of $9,509,561, or 
sixty-three per cent, of the deposits. This fact puts a finishing touch 
to the statement, revealing, as it does, that the bank is not only strongly 
equipped with capital and has a large and growing business, but that it 
is conducted with an eye single to the perfect security of its patrons. 

In addition to affording the public a high grade of service at a mini- 
mum of risk, the First National has long been on a good paying basis, 
its stock now being held at a higher figure than any other Los Angeles 
bank. It pays dividends at the rate of twenty per cent, a year, thus 
distributing annually $250,000 among its stockholders. While paying 
good dividends it has created $1,000,000 of its undivided profit account 
from its earnings, and re-enforced its capital with that amount. 

The management of the First National Bank is in the hands of a 
corps of officials thoroughly trained in national bank work and executive 
requirements, and the board of directors is composed of men drawn from 
the best there is in Southern California business interests. 
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Officers: J. M. Elliott, president; Stoddard Jess, vice-president; 

W. C. Patterson, vice-president; G. E. Bittinger, vice-president; John 
S. Cravens, vice-president; W. T. S. Hammond, cashier; A. C. Way, 
assistant cashier; E. S. Pauly, assistant cashier; E. W. Coe, assistant 
cashier; A. B. Jones, assistant cashier. 

Directors: G. E. Bittinger, vice-president; George I. Cochran, vice- 

president Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co.; John S. Cravens, capitalist; 
J. C. Drake, president Los Angeles Trust Company. ; J. M. Elliott, presi- 
dent; Henry Fisher, capitalist; Frank P. Flint, United States Senator, 
president Metropolitan Bank and Trust Company; M. H. Flint, post- 
master, Los Angeles; C. W. Gates, Vail & Gates, stock growers and 
dealers; W. M. Garland, president W. M. Garland & Co., real estate; 
W. I. Hollingsworth, president W. I. Hollingsworth Co.; H. E. Hunt- 
ington, president Los Angeles Railway Co. and president Pacific Electric 
Railway Co.; W. E. Hampton, president Pacific Tank Co.; Stoddard 
Jess, vice-president; H. Jevne, wholesale and retail grocer; Gail B. 
Johnson, vice-president German American Savings Bank; F. M. Kelsey, 
vice-president Metropolitan Bank and Trust Company; J. O. Koepfli, 
Bishop & Co.; Dan Murphy, president Brea Canon Oil Co.; E. J. 
Marshall, capitalist; John B. Miller, president Edison Electric Co.; 
A. H. Naftzer, capitalist; John H. Norton, capitalist; W. C. Patterson, 
vice-president; Epes Randolph, assistant to E. H. Harriman; Wm. R. 
Staats, president Wm. R. Staats Co., bankers; F. Q. Story, president 
Semi-Tropic Fruit Exchange; J. S. Torrence, president Union Oil Co.; 
Walter J. Trask, Bicknell, Gibson, Trask, Dunn & Crutcher, attorneys; 
Wm. M. Van Dyke, clerk U. S. Circuit Court and U. S. Commissioner; 
H. C. Witmer, capitalist. 

The Citizens 3 National Bank. 



The Citizens’ National Bank began business in 1890 as a state institu- 
tion, and was reorganized under a national charter in 1901. At the time 
of its reorganization the following condition ^as reported: 



Capital $200,000 

Surplus and profits 45,000 

Deposits 1,036,674 

Resources 1,281,960 



The last report to the Comptroller, April 6, 1906, made the following 
showing : 



Capital $200,000 

Surplus and profits 181,180 

Deposits 2,943,679 

Cash and due from banks 1,302,969 

Resources 3,509,860 



The Citizens’ National Bank is in the hands of some of the city’s 
leading business men and capitalists, and its stock is quoted at 220, 
although not a share is off ered at any price. The dividend rate is ten 
per cent, per annum. 

At the corner of Third and Main streets the bank has just completed 
a new building, a cut of which is herewith presented. The corner room 
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of the ground floor, 70x70 feet, is occupied by the bank, and is fully 
equipped with up-to-date conveniences and appliances. 

Officers: R. J. Waters, president; J. Ross Clark, vice-president; A. 

J. Waters, cashier; George E. F. DufFet, assistant cashier; E. T. Petti- 
grew, assistant cashier. 




New Building or Citizens’ National Bank. 



Directors: R. J. Waters, president; J. Ross Clark, vice-president 

San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Ry. Co. ; A. G. Hubbard, presi- 
dent Citizens’ National Bank, Redlands; L. W. Blinn, president Blinn- 
Robinson Lumber Co.; J. M. Hale, president J. M. Hale Dry Goods Co.; 
John H. Norton, capitalist; C. A. Canfield, capitalist; E. G. Fay, presi- 
dent Empire Steam Laundry Co.; Robert Hale, capitalist; John J. Fay, 
Jr., chairman Board of Water Commissioners; A. J. Waters, cashier. 

The Farmers and Merchants' National Bank. 

In the commercial development of the City of Los Angeles a con- 
spicuous part has been borne by the Farmers and Merchants' National 
Bank, which w ? as organized as a state institution in 1871, when there 
were less than ten thousand people within the corporate limits. The 
bank has grown as the city has grown, keeping pace with its business 
requirements, and aiding its advancement liberally yet judiciously. From 
the beginning the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank hewed close to the line 
of legitimate banking methods, thus gaining and maintaining the fullest 
confidence of the business w’orld. This has, in fact, been the keynote of 
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the success which the institution has achieved, its clients ever feeling that 
their interests are thoroughly safeguarded, and the stockholders realizing 
that their earnings are never insecure. 

The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of Los Angeles was organized 
in 1871, with a capital of $500,000, of which $100,000 was paid in. In 
January, 1903, it was reorganized under a national charter, with a capital 
of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000. A year later the capital of 
the Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank was increased to $1,500,000 
and its surplus to $1,000,000. In order to further meet the requirements 
of its growing business and the necessities of the rapidly developing 




Farmers and Merchants' National Bank Building. 



city, the bank soon afterward began the erection of its present building, 
which is conceded to be one of the handsomest and best of its kind in the 
country. 

The growth of the Farmers and Merchants* National Bank has been 
one of the most marked features of the financial development of the 
Pacific Coast. Its report to the Bank Commissioner in August, 1900, 
made the following showing: 



Capital $500,000 

Surplus and profits 968,000 

Deposits 5,009,724 

Resources 6,478,006 
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April 6, 1906, the report to the Comptroller of the Currency was as 
follows: 



Capital {1,500,000 

Surplus and profits 1,381,696 

Deposits 13,676,206 

Resources 18,057,903 

In the last statement were included the following items: 

Available cash {4,986,338 

United States bonds 2,078,201 

Other high-grade bonds 1,767,385 



Total cash and bonds (65% of the total deposits)... {8,831,924 



The control of the Farmers and Merchants* National Bank is in the 
hands of some of the leading and most successful business men on the 
Pacific Coast, their reputations for financial strength and executive ability 
extending throughout the entire country, and giving the institution a 
national as well as a local influence. 

Officers: Isaias W. Heilman, president; J. A. Graves, vice-president; 

I. N. Van Nuys, vice-president; T. E. Newlin, vice-president; Charles 
Seyler, cashier; Gustav Heimann, assistant cashier; John Alton, assistant 
cashier. 

Directors: Isaias W. Heilman, president Wells Fargo Nevada Na- 

tional Bank and the Union Trust Company, of San Francisco; H. E. 
Huntington, president Pacific Electric Railway Company and Los 
Angeles Railway Company; W. G. Kerckhoff, president Pacific Light and 
Power Company; I. N. Van Nuys, president Los Angeles Farming and 
Milling Company; W. H. Perry, capitalist; Kaspare Cohn, of K. Cohn 
& Co., wool merchants; J. A. Graves, formerly of Graves, O’Melveny 
& Shankland, attorneys at law; I. W. Heilman, Jr., vice-president Wells 
Fargo Nevada National Bank and Union Trust Company, of San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. Walter Lindley, secretary and manager California Hospital 
Company; William Lacy, president Lacy Manufacturing Company, sheet 
iron and pipe manufacturers; J. Baruch, of Haas, Baruch & Co., whole- 
sale grocers; T. E. Newlin, banker; N. W. Stowell, capitalist; C. E. 
Thom, capitalist; C. A. Ducommin, hardware merchant; O. W. Childs, 
broker. 

The National Bank of California. 



The National Bank of California was organized in 1889, with a 
capital of $200,000, and has been conducted as a conservative though 
profitable institution. None of its stock is on the market, although a 
good price is bid for it. Jn the ten months ending April 6, 1906, the 
surplus and profits of the bank were increased from $127,290 to $292,- 
338, a net gain of 130 per cent. In the same period the deposits were 
increased from $1,522,606 to $2,178,732, and the resources were raised 
from $2,045,396 to $2,852,271. Its cash reserve is large, being, with 
sight exchange, $1,217,682, or sixty per cent, of the deposits. With the 
United States bonds and other convertible securities held by the bank 
added to its cash, it has the unusually large proportion of seventy-nine 
per cent., a condition which is rarely equalled. 
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Officers: John M. C. Marble, president; John E. Marble, vice-presi- 

dent; J. E. Fishburn, cashier; F. J. Belcher, Jr., assistant cashier. 

Directors: John M. C. Marble, John E. Marble, J. E. Fishburn, 

R. I. Rogers, S. C. Hubbell, O. T. Johnson, W. D. Woolwine. 

Merchants' National Bank. 

The Merchants* National Bank of Los Angeles was established in 
1886, with a capital of $200,000. Its growth has been of a substantial 
character, the increase in deposits being in perfect consonance with the 
city's actual material development. 

August 11, 1900, it had deposits of $904,239. On April 6, 1906, 
the following showing was made: 



Capital $200,000 

Surplus and profits 329,715 

Deposits 4,191,149 

Resources 4,918,914 



Officers: Herman W. Heilman, president; W. L. Graves, vice-presi- 

dent; H. T. Newell, vice-president; W. H. Holliday, cashier; Marco H. 
Heilman, assistant cashier; Henry Anderson, assistant cashier. 

A Gain of 100 Per Cent, a Year. 

When a bank makes a net gain of twenty- five per cent, a year in 
deposits it is worthy of local attention ; when the increase reaches fifty 




The Centrai Bank. 

per cent, it is regarded as excellent work in banking, but when the per- 
centage is 100 for five full years, it becomes a matter of general import, 
and should be heralded abroad as a wonderful achievement. The Central 
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Bank of Los Angeles has accomplished this feat, and has in addition 
created an earned surplus of $120,000, besides paying good dividends, 
making it clear that its business is profitable as well as of rapid growth. 

The following comparative statement shows the growth of the bank 
from the beginning: 



Deposits. 

January 1, 1901 $118, 340.02 

January 1, 1902 210,231.19 

January 1, 1903 430,948.53 

January 1, 1904 859,246.26 

January 1, 1905 1,019,348.10 

January 1, 1906 2,001,507.70 

April 6, 1906 2,256,226.64 



The bank has a capital of $100,000 fully paid, and resources reaching 
a total of $2,477,668, as shown by the statement of April 6, 1906. The 
management of such a bank must be of an unusually high order. None 
of its stock is to be had, although prices considerably above its book value 
have been offered for it. It is one of the most successful institutions in 
one of the most successful cities in America. 

Officers: Wm. Mead, president; John P. Burke, vice-president; A. 

B. Cass, vice-president; P. W. Weidner, vice-president; W. C. Durgin, 
cashier; J. B. Gist, assistant cashier. 

Directors: A. B. Cass, Robert N. Bulla, E. W. Davies, James C. 

Kays, Niles Pease, William D. Stevens, William Mead, John P. Burke. 



Broadway Bank and Trust Company. 



The Broadway Bank and Trust Company was incorporated in Feb- 
ruary, 1891, with a capital of $80,000, which was afterward increased 
to $75,000, then to $100,000, and still later to $250,000, the present 
capitalization. The following comparative statement shows the growth 
of the deposits of the institution from March, 1899: 



March, 1899 .. 
March, 1900 . . 

June, 1901 

June, 1902 

February, 1903 
April, 1904 ... 
March, 1905 .. 
April, 1906 ... 



Deposits. 

$288,134 

427,228 

641,299 

1,160,034 

1,275,867 

1,691,773 

1,888,134 

2,825,658 



In addition to the continuous and substantial increase in deposits the 
resources of the bank have increased in the seven years from $322,344 
to $3,226,544, a net gain of more than 900 per cent. In the same period 
a surplus and profit account of $140,000 has been created from the 
earnings, besides paying good dividends. This splendid progress has 
been made on a very conservative basis, and is the result of the applica- 
tion of sound business methods to the conduct of a bank. 

Officers: Warren Gillelen, president; George I. Cochran, vice-presi- 

dent; R. W. Kenny, cashier. 

Directors: R. C. Gillis, capitalist; Arthur Letts, proprietor Broadway 

Department Store; Warren Gillelen, president; W. E. Cummings, pro- 
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prietor Cummings shoe store; G. W. Walker, wholesale cigars; R. W. 
Kenny, cashier; George I. Cochran, vice-president Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; Dr. W. W. Beckett, surgeon; Ben Williams, capitalist. 




Broadway Bank and Trust Co. 

A Dial Finger of Stability. 

That the commercial development of Los Angeles is upon solid 
ground is nowhere more strongly reflected than in the growth of its sav- 
ings banks. No other kind of prosperity is so indelibly stamped with 
enduring soundness as that which is manifested in the accumulation of 
money in savings accounts. It is a conservation of forces that means 
permanency in a city's upbuilding, and Los Angeles can point with pride 
to its remarkable record in that pursuit. Fully one-half the deposits in 
its banks are savings deposits, and the institutions of that character in 
the city are bulwarks of its financial enterprise. 

One of the leaders of this class is the German American Savings 
Bank, which was organized in 1890. In January, 1906, it absorbed the 
Union Bank of Savings, and at the same time increased its capital from 
$200,000 to $600,000. This, with a surplus and profit account of $250,- 
000, gives the bank an available capital of $850,000. 

The growth of the German American from January 1, 1900, is seen in 
the following comparative statement of deposits: 



Deposits. 

January 1, 1900 $1,234,241.39 

July 1, 1900 1.473,163.94 

January 1, 1901 1,612,495.66 

July 1, 1901 1,881,184.83 

January 1, 1902 2.095,302.07 

July 1, 1902 2,626,388.94 

January 1, 1903 3,336.294.76 

July 1, 1903 4,001,250.44 

December 10. 1903 4,302,002.49 

December 10, 1904 4,779,975.72 

December 10, 1905 5,581.122.94 

May 1, 1906 10.012,453.28 
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The Union Bank of Savings, at the time of absorption by the Ger- 
man American, had a line of deposits amounting to $3,607,905, showing 
that both banks were successful institutions. In the six years covered by 
the above comparative statement the German American made an increase 
of its deposits of nearly 400 per cent., or at the rate of more than 
sixty-five per cent, a year. A statement made January 25, 1906, just 
after the consolidation, showed deposits of $8,687,440, while on May 1, 




German- American Savings Bank 



1906, the line had grown to $9,089,572. Its resources at that date were 
$10,012,453. 

The success of the German Savings Bank is traceable to conservative 
management and the fact that it is controlled by an element of power 
and influence in the business world. Its executive staff is composed of 
men seasoned to work and bank management, and is as follows: 

W. S. Bartlett, president; M. N. Avery, vice-president; Gail B. John- 
son, vice-president; W. E. McVay, vice-president; W. F. Callander, 
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German- American Savings Bank. 

(Branch, corner First and Main Streets.) 

cashier; J. F. Andrews, assistant cashier; E. D. Elliott, assistant cashier; 
R. P. Hillman, assistant cashier. 

The board of directors is as follows: J. M. Elliott, president First 
National Bank; E. T. Earl, capitalist; J. C. Drake, president Los 
Angeles Trust Company; C. N. Flint, cashier Commercial National Bank; 
Gail B. Johnson, vice-president; I. N. Van Nuys, capitalist; Victor 
Ponet, capitalist; J. S. Cravens, vice-president First National Bank; 
P. F. Schumacher, capitalist; W. E. McVay, vice-president; O. T. John- 
son, capitalist; J. M. Schneider, manager Boston Dry Goods Store; Wal- 
ter F. Haas, attorney; M. N. Avery, vice-president; W. S. Bartlett, presi- 
dent. 



The Security Savings Bank. 

The Security Savings Bank was organized in January, 1889, with J. 
F. Sartori, the present president of the bank, as Cashier and manager. 
Dominated by a strong business element, working harmoniously and 
effectively for the bank’s success, it immediately secured a place among 
the leading financial institutions of Los Angeles, and its growth since 
has been in keeping with the city’s wonderful development. In January, 
1896, its deposits were $780,963, and in August, 1900, they had reached 
$2,183,051, an increase of nearly threefold in four and one-half years. 
The next five and one-half years showed another remarkable gain, the 
figures on April 6, 1906, being $15,089,900. Deducting $2,000,000, which 
was taken over by the absorption, in November, 1904, of the Los Angeles 
Savings Bank, the oldest savings institution in the city, the $13,000,000 
remaining as the natural growth of the Security still makes an increase 
of practically 500 per cent., or at the rate of nearly 100 per cent, per 
year. 

The accompanying picture is from the architect’s drawing of the 
stately building which is being erected on the corner of Fifth and Spring 
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streets. It will be eleven stories in height and will occupy a ground area 
of 120 by 160 feet. The entire ground floor, with the exception of eleva- 
tor space, will be occupied by the bank, and the appointments will be 
the best and most complete that modern skill can devise. 

The statement of the Security Savings Bank of April 6, 1906, con- 
tained the following items: 



Capital paid in $330,000 

Surplus and profits 325,000 

Loans and discounts 10,513,000 

Deposits 15,0S9,900 

Available cash 2,248,718 

Resources 15,883,138 



There are few, if any, banks in the West with a board of directors 
embracing as many able bankers and financiers as the Security Savings, 
two presidents and three vice-presidents of other institutions being 
included. These are in addition to one eminent attorney, one capitalist 
and the official staff of the bank, which comprises men of the highest 
training and experience in banking affairs. 

Officers: J. F. Sartori, president; M. S. Heilman, vice-president; 




Security Savings Bank Building, 
((Jnder Construction.) 
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John E. Plater, vice-president; W. D. Longyear, secretary and cashier; 
T. Q. Hall, assistant cashier; W. M. Caswell, assistant cashier. 

Directors: W. H. Allen, Jr., president Title Insurance and Trust 

Company; H. W. Heilman, president Merchants’ National Bank; T. E. 
Newlin, vice-president Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank; J. H. 
Shankland, attorney; J. A. Graves, vice-president Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ National Bank; Henderson Haywood, capitalist; W. L. Graves, 
vice-president Merchants’ National Bank; J. F. Satori, president; H; 
W. O’Melveny, attorney; Maurice S. Heilman, vice-president; John E. 
Plater, vice-president; W. D. Longyear, cashier and secretary. 

The Southern California Savings Bank. 

The Southern California Savings Bank is the oldest savings institu- 
tion in Southern California, having been organized in January, 1885. 
At that time Los Angeles had a population of barely 16,000, and its 
material development had not yet begun. The bank, therefore, became 
an early factor in the industrial life of the city, and the growth of the 
one has been coincident with the other. Men of eminence in the com- 
mercial and financial world have directed the affairs of the Southern 
California Savings Bank, and their guidance has ever been along lines 
of absolute security for all concerned. The progress of the institution 
since December 31, 1900, is seen in the following comparative statement 



of deposits: 

Deposits. 

December 31, 1900 $1,750,088.72 

December 31, 1901 2,355,983.63 

December 31, 1902 3,120,651.61 

December 31, 1903 4,104,653.82 

December 31, 1904 5,438,942.85 

December 30, 1905 7,518,154.47 

April 6, 1906 7,859,951.11 



It will be seen that the increase in deposits during the year 1905 was 
$2,079^21 1.60, a net gain of nearly forty per cent.; in fact, the progress 
of the entire period was both rapid and substantial, and it is an unfailing 
index to the bank’s standing in the community. In addition to the show- 
ing made in the growth of deposits, the following items appear in the 
last statement: 



Capital $100,000 

Surplus 259,770 

Total resources 8,308,996 



All of the surplus has been created from the earnings, and dividends 
of twelve per cent, are regularly paid on the stock, none of which, how- 
ever, is on the market. Interest at the rate of three per cent, is paid on 
ordinary deposits and four per cent, on term deposits. 

The offices and main banking room of the Southern California Sav- 
ings Bank are among the largest and most complete in the West, and 
are equipped with every convenience and facility for caring for a large 
business. 

Following are the officers and directors: J. H. Braly, president; 

J. M. Elliott, president First National Bank, Los Angeles; W. C. Pat- 
6 
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terson, vice-president First National Bank; H. Jevne, wholesale and retail 
grocer; A. H. Braly, vice-president; W. D. Woolwine, vice-president; 
Charles H. Toll, cashier; J. H. Griffin, secretary and assistant cashier; 
C. W. Wilson, assistant cashier. 
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Union Trust Building. 

(Home of Southern California Savings Bank.) 



The Equitable Savings Bank. 

Although the Equitable Savings Bank is one of the newer financial 
institutions of Los Angeles, having been incorporated in March, 1903, 
it has yet made a splendid record along the safest and most conservative 
of lines. It is unique in that it publishes regularly a detailed statement of 
its investments, showing the number of loans of each class, their location 
and the value of each security as compared with the amount loaned, 
the average ratio being about forty per cent. No money is loaned to 
any officer, director or employee on any security whatever. The amount 
of cash and available securities held by the bank would meet every 
dollar of demand deposits at any time. Such evidences of absolute se- 
curity tell a story of strength of management, and point unmistakably 
to a bright future for the bank. 
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Equitable Savings Dank. 
(Under Construction.) 



The Equitable has begun the erection of a modern steel building, seven 
stories high, the entire lower floor of which will be occupied by the bank 
and the upper floors be devoted to offices. 

A statement of the institution made April 6, 1906, showed the follow- 
ing: 



Capital . 
Surplus 
Loans . . . 
Deposits 
Resources 



$50,000 

21,283 

814,111 

1,290,786 

1,370,204 



The officers and directors are as follows: W. J. Washburn, president; 
Willis H. Booth, vice-president; P. F. Johnson, cashier; F. P. Flint, presi- 
dent Metropolitan Bank and Trust Company; Charles S. Bradford, 
Stockwell & Bradford; G. T. Bittinger, vice-president First National 
Bank; J. O. Koepfli, Bishop & Company — director First National Bank. 
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Commercial National Bank op Los Angeles. 

The Commercial National Bank of Los Angeles was organized in 
September, 1903, with a capital of $200,000. Its first statement, under 
date of December 17, 1903, showed a line of deposits amounting to 
$246,392. In the year 1904 there was a net gain of 129 per cent., the 
increase being $305,000. The year 1905 marked a gain of over 100 
per cent., the deposits in January, 1906, being $1,107,897. 

Officers: W. A. Bonynge, president; Joseph Burkhard, vice-presi- 

dent; Philip L. Wilson, vice-president; Charles N. Flint, cashier; New- 
man Essie, assistant cashier. 

Los Angeles Trust Company. 

The Los Angeles Trust Company was opened for business in March, 
1903, with a capital of $600,000. Its report at the close of business 
December 31, 1903, showed that it had deposits amounting to $539,334, 
which were increased during the following year to $1,641,002. 

During the year 1905 the deposits were more than doubled, the exact 
figures at the close of the year being $2,233,782. In 1905, the capital 
was increased to $1,000,000, and a controlling interest in the company 
was purchased by the stockholders of the First National Bank, giving 
the institution the benefit of an alliance with the largest bank in Southern 
California, an institution with assets of $20,000,000. 

April 6, 1906, the principal items of the company were reported as 
follows: 



Capital $1,000,000 

Surplus and profits 147,902 

Deposits 2.870,463 

Resources 4,018,365 



In addition to the commercial and savings deposits of the bank, it has 
trust deposits considerably in excess of $3,000,000, and a safe-deposit 
department doing a good business. 

Following are the officers: J. C. Drake, president; H. S. McKee, 

vice-president; H. W. O’Melvenv, vice-president and counsel; Robert 
Wankowski, secretary and cashier; H. B. Kay, assistant cashier; C, G. 
Greene, trust officer; C. E. Woodside, bond officer. 

The Spirit of Enterprise. 

An institution which clearly marks the progress of a really prosperous 
community is the Merchants* Trust Company, which in a little more than 
a year’s existence has passed the million mark in deposits. 

In January, 1905, its deposits amounted to $208,240; in July, they 
were $513,925; in January, 1905, they had reached $752,244; in March 
they were $902,942, and April 9, they were $1,006,912. 

Such a growth means more than the mere increase in figures show. 
It indicates a business following of a most substantial character, and 
warrants the prediction that the institution faces a good future. It is 
in the hands of a body of men who have been successful in their various 
enterprises, and who are governed by a spirit that means success in all 
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their undertakings. The company has a capital of $355,000, paid in, 
and owns and occupies one of the finest buildings in the city. 

A strong feature of the Merchants’ Trust Company’s business meth- 
ods is that it collects all California items at par. Immediate advice is 
rendered and remittances are made bi-weekly. 

Officers: W. L. Brent, president; L. L. Elliott, vice-president and 

general manager; J. C. Wickham, cashier; L. D. Williams, assistant cash- 
ier; Clarence A. Miller, counsel; Frederick B. Braden, assistant trust 
officer. 

Directors: W. L. Brent, L. L. Elliott, Mark G. Jones, W. F. Botts- 
ford, J. C. Wickham, George A. Parkyns, T. H. Dudley, C. A. Miller, 
Edwin M. Hills. 



The Bank of Southern California. 

The Bank of Southern California was opened for business May 7, 
1906, under very promising auspices. It has a capital of $100,000, and 
its charter gives it ample scope for useful work and the building up of 
a large business. The bank is dominated by a business element of a 
substantial and prosperous character, and its location, in the heart of the 
most rapidly-growing section of Los Angeles, gives it an immediate hold 
upon the commerce of the city. The officers and directors are among the 
oldest residents of Los Angeles, and their knowledge of the city and its 
development is of direct value to all their clients, as well as to strangers 
who desire to make inquiry. 

The institution is conducted as a commercial bank, with departments 
for savings and safe deposit, and its equipment is of the most modern 
type. Among its correspondents is the National City Bank of New 
York, which has placed its facilities for investigating and purchasing 
bonds on the New York market at the command of the Bank of Southern 
California. 

Following are the officers and directors: J. B. Lankershim, president; 
Newton J. Skinner, vice-president; John W. Mitchell, vice-president; 

O. C. Conley, cashier; U. S. Frye, assistant cashier; Henry T. Hazzard, 
director; John I. Lankershim, director. 

Bank of Los Angeles. 

The Bank of Los Angeles opened for business in its handsome, com- 
modious quarters in the Alexandria Hotel, May 15, 1906, with a paid-in 
capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $20,000. Its opening was indeed 
auspicious, many business men calling in person, inspecting the attractive 
banking room and offices, and opening accounts. The bank is owned and 
controlled by a number of solid, prosperous men of business, who realize 
the importance of such an institution in the rapidly-growing section of 
the city where it is located. 

The Bank of Los Angeles is in the broadest sense a commercial banl^ac. 
its charter giving it a wide scope for operations, and its policy being 
such as to enable it to look after the interests of its patrons with con- » 
sistency and safety. In other words, it is modern in method as well as 
equipment. 
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Following are the officers and directors: Jno. A. Pirtle, president; 

W. S. Collins, vice-president; W. M. Bowen, vice-president; G. F. 
Conant, cashier; G. F. Stainback, assistant cashier; George R. Murdock, 
Leonard Merrill, Louis Blankenhorn, T. S. Fuller. 

National Bank of Commerce. 

The National Bank of Commerce began business in March, 1906, 
with a paid-in capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $20,000. Its officers 
are men of experience in the banking business, and a good future is 
foreshadowed for the institution. The officers are: F. M. Douglass, 
president; Lee H. McConnell, vice-president; Charles Ewing, cashier. 

The United States National Bank. 

The United States National Bank began business March 27, 1905, 
with a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $50,000. On April 6, 1906, 
it had a line of deposits amounting to $4*03,986, with available cash in 
its vaults of $216,220. Officers: Isaias W. Heilman, president; O. M. 
Soullen, vice-president; F. W. Smith, cashier. 

American Savings Bank. 

The American Savings Bank opened for business January 2, 1905, 
and its growth has been one of the features of banking in Los Angeles, 
its deposits on May 1, 1906, reaching a total of $1,250,000. The bank 
has a capital of $225,000 and surplus and profits aggregating $50,000. 

Officers and directors: George Chaffey, president; W. F. Botsford, 
vice-president; J. W. Phelps, cashier; W. H. Avery, A. M. Chaffey, Dr. 
C. B. Jones, A. W. Skinner, W. H. Workman. 



LOS ANGELES ON A FIRM FOUNDATION. 

BY J. M. ELLIOTT, PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 

[Mr. J. M. Elliott, the author of this ar- 
ticle, Is, in term of service, the dean of 
the banking fraternity of Los Angeles, 
having been continuously engaged in the 
business In the city for thirty-six years. 
He entered the employ of the First Na- 
tional Bank In 1881, a few months after Its 
organization, his first position being that 
of bookkeeper. Rising steadily through the 
various grades of promotion, he was elected 
president of the bank in 1892, in which 
position his strong personality and his abil- 
ity as a financier have done much to build 
up the largest and most influential institu- 
tion of its kind in Southern California. Mr. 
Elliott Is a director in one of the leading 
savings banks of the city, the German Amer- 
ican, thus giving him a directing power in 
two institutions with combined assets of 
more than $30,000,000. He nas been identi- 
fied with Los Angeles’ business inter- 
ests since it was a towa of less than 
6,000 Inhabitants; he has not only wit- 
nessed but has materially aided almost 
the entire commercial and financial devel- 
opment of the city, and has for many 
^ _ years been recognized as a leading busi- 

ness man of the most conservative type. His counsels are therefore always at a 
premium, and what he says of business conditions and prospects can be accepted 
as the soundest of utterances. Although his immediate business concerns have 
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engrossed much of his attention, Mr. Elliott has yet found time to make a 
careful, conscientious study of abstract questions along useful lines, and his store- 
house of knowledge covers a wide range of the most practical subjects. He has 
also given much time to affairs Instituted for the common good, serving succes- 
sively as manager, vice-president and president of the Los Angeles Clearing- 
House Association, and as vice-president and president of the California Bank- 
ers’ Association. In both of the latter positions he was the presiding officer of 
the association, and received upon his retirement written declarations not only of 
esteem, but of genuine affection of his fellow members. He has occupied posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility In the city government, being at present presi- 
dent of the Board of Water Commissioners and having been largely Instrumental 
in pushing the Owens River water project to a successful issue. — Editor Pacific 
Department.] 



T HOUGH many persons in the eastern part of the United States look 
upon Southern California as depending chiefly upon its climate 
for its attraction, we who have been long resident know that it has 
other resources as substantial. Not only is our citrus production of more 
than 25,000 carloads a year a great money-bringer, but we have our wine, 
produced in such quantities and at such reasonable prices as to assure 
the consumers of its absolute purity. Few people know that the English 
walnut crop of Southern California now fixes the price for the United 
States, and that through proper cultivation and selection, by men who 
work on the same lines as the celebrated Mr. Burbank, the quality of 
our nuts is now better than that produced anywhere in the world. Our 
dried and canned apricots and peaches are sent to all parts of the world 




Busy Spring Street, from First National Bank. 

and are known for their excellence. Our olive oil and olives are fast 
superseding those of Spain and Italy. These and many other productions 
of the soil provide remunerative employment for many persons. 

For a long time Southern California was handicapped as to manufac- 
turing by the great cost of coal; now we have one of the cheapest and 
most easily-handled fuels in the world, viz., crude petroleum, which is 
produced even in the confines of the City of Los Angeles, and reaches 
the consumer at a cost of from forty to sixty cents a barrel. 

We have had up to very lately a harbor that would only allow the 
entrance within its basin of vessels drawing some eighteen feet of water, 
but now our Government breakwater on the outside is so nearly finished 
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that in a storm which recently occurred eighteen vessels safely slipped 
around its outward arm without even a pilot and rode with safety behind 
its protecting wall. Arrangements have been made by which dock facili- 
ties will be extended within the reach of this outer harbor, which has 
sufficient water for the largest vessels in the world. 

Growth of Banking. 

Speaking particularly of Los Angeles City, I would say that the 
banking interests have more than kept pace with the increase in popula- 
tion. This is but reasonable, because many of those who have come here 
to take advantage of our climate and of the congenial society that they 
find here, have brought with them a considerable part of their funds. 




View in Westlake Park, Los Anoeles. 

which they have invested here, or are using annually the income they re- 
ceive from the eastern investments. 

Los Angeles has little of what might be called a native population. 
Those who have been here for many years fully recognize the efforts of 
men from the East who have brought here their ability, experience and 
energy gathered in other fields. These people are really the people of 
Los Angeles, and often fresh from contact with the harsh winters of the 
East, they glory in the delights of the climate of the country which they 
have selected for their home, and do not fail to advise their friends in 
the East of the enjoyment they get from life in the open air. 

Although great progress has been made in every direction Los 
Angeles has still much to do for itself. Beautiful boulevards should be 
laid out, mountain paths should be made into the deepest recesses where. 
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even in the heat of summer, the cool springs remind one of the Eastern 
mountain home. Our parks will be elaborated, and a greater area of 
paved streets will be provided. As the city grows it will in the future, as 
in the past, undoubtedly do everything to make the stranger within its 
gates feel that he is welcome and that provision is made for his comfort 
and amusement. 

One thing more I may add. Los Angeles, when it was a small city, 
had an abundant supply of pure water dedicated to its use; the amount 
is still sufficient for ordinary needs, but should the city continue to grow 
in the future as it has in the past, we must look elsewhere, and we are 
doing so. The highest plateau in the United States is that in the Sierra 
Nevadas surrounding Mount Whitney. From these snow-clad heights 
the water runs to the east and collects itself in the Owens River Valley. 
The water rights in this valley have already been purchased by the City 
of Los Angeles, and there is under way the building of a system which 
will pour this water, which now wastes itself on the desert, into our 
fertile valley where it will provide all the needs of the population that 
will make us one city from the mountains to the sea. 

As long as there are people in the United States who will enjoy an 
unequalled climate and social surroundings made to suit themselves; as 
long as there are manufacturers who appreciate the value of cheap fuel, 
the production of which is not subject to strikes, and a place where work 
can be carried on through the whole year, just so long will Los Angeles 
continue its prosperity. 



THE MARVEL CITY. 

BY W. J. WASHBURN. 

[Mr. W. J. Washburn, the author of this 
article, is president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the 
Equitable Savings Bank, and president of 
the Los Angeles Boaru of Education. He 
has been a resident of Los Angeles for 
seventeen years, and has been engaged in 
the banking business during that entire 
period. As a business man he is of the 
most conservative type, a fact which makes 
his prominence in the affairs of the city all 
the more significant and important. His 
range of vision in commercial matters be- 
ing governed entirely by facts, the utmost 
faith can be placed in what he writes. — 

Editor Pacific Department.] 

T HOSE old Franciscan padres were wonderful men in many ways. In 
no direction was their intelligence and good taste more strikingly 
displayed than in their selection of sites for their missions. Not 
only had they always a keen eye for the material end of things — for the 
productiveness of the surrounding country, the water supply and the 
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opportunities for shipping and receiving produce — but they were also 
wideawake to the beauties of nature. Hence we find that the site of every 
mission, from San Diego on the south to Solano on the north, is highly 
picturesque. The sites of several of these missions have become important 
cities, owing to the natural advantages of their location. 

In the case of Los Angeles, this was not originally a mission site. 
That was in the beautiful vale of San Gabriel, distant eleven miles from 
the City of the Angels. Los Angeles was, however, wisely selected as the 
site of a pueblo, founded in a modest way, by a small band of colonists 
from Mexico, 1S5 years ago, on the 4th of next September. 




Fourth Street, from Main. 



It would be difficult to imagine a more fitting location than this for 
the metropolis of the Great Southwest. Midway between the snow-cap- 
ped Sierra and the sunset sea, distant about ten miles from the former 
and fifteen from the latter, partly on a mesa, or a plain, and partly on 
rolling hills, from which both the mountains and the ocean are in full 
view, Los Angeles enjoys one of the most picturesque sites of any impor- 
tant city in the United States. Its commercial importance is assured by 
its commanding location on the line of the shortest distance and easiest 
grades between the Pacific and the Atlantic oceans. 

Los Angeles is no longer a modest semi-Mexican town, mainly con- 
structed of adobe houses, as it was twenty-five years ago. It is a modern 
American city, with American enterprise displayed on every side. The 
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Exhibit Room. Chamber op Commerce. Los Angeles. 

population is in the highest degree cosmopolitan, containing representa- 
tives of every state and territory in the Union, and of almost every > 
country on the face of the globe. It is a city of fine public buildings 
and business blocks, but the main attraction for the outsiders and the 
main pride of the residents, is centered in the thousands of beautiful 
homes surrounded by luxuriant foliage, and flowers of every description. 
The heliotrope, climbing rose and geranium often smother a cottage in 
their sweet embrace. 

Remarkable Increase of Population. 

It is only a brief twenty years since Los Angeles began to blossom 
forth from the old puebio chrysalis, in which she lay for a century. 
Within that brief period a more wonderful transformation has taken 
place than was ever before seen on the American continent. The im- 
mense figures of increase in population tell an eloquent tale. Here they 
are, in round figures: 1880, 11,000; 1890, 50,000; 1900, 100,000; 1906, 
230,000. 

The assessed valuation of city property is now $200,000,000. Build- 
ings have been going up during the past two years representing on the 
average an expenditure of a million and a quarter dollars a month. The 
banks of Los Angeles hold deposits of $90,000,000, the clearings for the 
year 1905 amounting to nearly $500,000,000. There are twenty-two 
commercial banks and twelve savings banks. The banks of Los Angeles 
showed their solidity, by coming safely through the stringent times that 
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followed the collapse of the big real estate boom of twenty years ago; 
and again, when they came unscathed out of the panic of 1893 that 
caused so many big financial institutions to go to the wall. 

The public library excels every other public library in the United 
States in the circulation of books according to population. The electric 
car service is declared by experienced travellers to be the best urban and 
interurban system in the world. 

The street car companies distribute in Los Angeles $150,000 a month 
in salaries — almost enough of itself to have supported the population of 
Los Angeles as it was twenty-five years ago. Then there are nearly 
5,000 men employed, in and immediately around Los Angeles, by the 
steam railroads entering the city, of which four are transcontinental 
lines. 




' View in Westlake Park, Los Angeles. 

In telephones, Los Angeles is far ahead of any other city in the 
world, in proportion to population. It is also said to maintain the same 
rank in regard to automobiles. There are a dozen theaters; hotels and 
lodging houses can take care of 60,000 people; an abundant water sup- 
ply, owned by the city; 170 churches, of various denominations; sixty- 
one school buildings, many of them of large size, and sixteen public 
parks with an aggregate acreage of 3,720, one of them the largest 
municipal parks in the world. The city has for nearly twenty-five years 
been lighted by electricity, being the first city in the United States to 
adopt this system of lighting, exclusively. 

During the past ten years Los Angeles has led every other city in the 
United States — and probably in the world — in percentage increase of 
postage revenues, of bank clearings, and of value of buildings erected. 
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Basis of the City's Progress. 

“On what meat doth this our Caesar feed, that he hath grown so 
great?" Upon what basis has Los Angeles made such remarkable growth, 
and is it on a solid foundation? Let us see. There is a common im- 
pression among many outsiders that Los Angeles is mainly a tourist 
resort, and that the income of the city is practically confined to revenues 
derived from “tenderfeet” and oranges. This is a big mistake, as we 
shall presently show. 

The five leading stones upon which the edifice of the City of the 
Angels is erected are: (1) climate; (2) horticulture; (3) commerce; (4) 
manufacturing; (5) mining. 

It is sometimes claimed by newcomers in a jocular way, that the 
land-owners of Southern California charge for the climate. Well, 
surely they have a right to, have they not? What makes an acre of land 
in Southern California worth five to ten times as much as an acre of land 
in Dakota, or Minnesota, or Michigan? You will say because it produces 
crops that yield from five to ten times as much revenue as the staple 
crops of those states. True, but what makes it possible for us to raise 
such crops? The soil is no more fertile than elsewhere. It is the climate. 
It is the climate that brings to us, every winter, from all over the frigid 
east, thousands upon thousands of health and pleasure-seekers, many of 
them men of means, travelling in special cars. Frequently these men, 
charmed with the balmy climate of this section, decide to cast in their lot 
with us, and in many cases, becoming imbued with the spirit and enter- 
prise of Southern California, they invest of their millions in productive 




View ip. Hollenbeck Park, Los Angeles. 
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enterprises. In this way Los Angeles is peculiarly situated among the 
cities of the country, in that, in addition to the revenues derived from 
natural resources of the surrounding country, she receives millions upon 
millions of ready-made capital that have been earned in the East. 

The Fruit Interests. 

The chief horticultural crop is the orange. Of these, and of lemons, 
there were shipped last year 30,000 carloads, having a value to the grow- 
ers of $10,000,000. There were also shipped 2,100 carloads of celery, 
300 carloads of cabbages, 500 carloads of cauliflower, 700 carloads of 
nuts, 774 carloads of raisins and dried fruits, 280,000 gallons of pickled 
olives, 100,000 gallons of olive oil, 85,000,000 pounds of beet sugar, 
1,200,000 gallons of wine and brandy and 1,500 carloads of beans. 
Floriculture is also an important and rapidly growing branch of industry 
in Southern California, flowers being grown by hundreds of acres not 
only for their blossoms, but for their seeds and bulbs, which are shipped 
east by the carload. Honey is another important product of Southern 
California and the dairy industry has assumed great importance, there 
having been shipped, during the past year over 3,000,000 pounds of 
butter, 75,000 pounds of cheese and 30,000 cases of eggs, although these 
products are still imported to Southern California. It may truly be said 
that Southern California is, like Palestine, a “land flowing with milk and 
honey. ,, Also, it is the land of the olive, the vine, the fig and the pome- 
granate. 

Commercial Advantages. 

The ideal location of Los Angeles for commerce has been referred to 
above. The Government breakwater at San Pedro is now nearly com- 
pleted, affording room for the navies of the world. Projects are already 
under way for the establishment of steamship lines to the Orient, to the 
Philippines, to Honolulu and to South America. The amount of avail- 
able water front, for wharfage, on the Bay of Wilmington, is greater 
than that now utilized on the Bay of San Francisco. The wholesale 
business of Los Angeles already extends from Fresno on the north to 
Salt Lake City on the northeast, El Paso on the east, and Mexico on the 
south. The disastrous calamity that has befallen the largest city in the 
state must necessarily have the effect of stimulating all lines of business 
in Los Angeles, as it will be several years before San Francisco can again 
assume the position it recently held. Indeed, it is quite probable that the 
census of 1910 will show Los Angeles to contain a larger population 
than San Francisco. 

Development of Manufacturing. 

A few years ago it was taken for granted that Los Angeles could 
never become an important manufacturing city. This was mainly on 
account of the high cost of fuel, in the shape of coal, which was then 
sold at about $10 a ton. Since then, however, a vast transformation has 
taken place, and it is now apparent that Los Angeles is destined to 
become one of the great manufacturing cities of America. The discovery 
of petroleum in and near the city in immense quantities, that sells at a 
price equivalent to about $1.50 per ton for coal, and the subsequent de- 
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velopment of still cheaper power, in the shape of electricity derived from 
mountain streams, has settled the fuel question. The city of Los Angeles 
is about to undertake a big enterprise, in bringing water over 200 miles 
from the slopes of Mount Whitney, the highest mountain in the United 
States. This will not only furnish ample water for a city of a million 
inhabitants, but will also furnish an immense amount of power, that the 
city can afford to sell to manufacturers at a nominal cost. Other ad- 
vantages are high freight rates from the East, acting as a protective 
tariff ; a mild climate, obviating the necessity of expensive building, and 
last, but not least, absence of labor troubles. Already the manufacturing 
industry of Los Angeles is bj no means unimportant. The value of 
manufactured products turned out in the city is at present about $50,000,- 
000 annually. Of these a large proportion is represented by mining 
machinery, for the numerous camps of the Southwest. 

The Mining Industry. 

Los Angeles is the financial and commercial center of the richest 
mining regions of the United States, extending from Southern Nevada 
and Utah on the north, to New Mexico on the east, and Old Mexico on 
the south. These mines contribute to the revenue of the city in many 
ways. Their machinery and supplies are drawn from here. Their 
dividends, or profits, are largely paid out here; the owners of the mines, 
with their families, come to Los Angeles to spend the warmer months of 
the year. This industry is yet in its infancy, and promises a marvelous 
development within the next few years. 

In conclusion, it may be said, in brief, that Los Angeles is “different.” 
Unlike such cities as Nice and Cairo, in the old world, and Jacksonville 
and Tampa in the new world, it not only offers climatic charms to the 
health and pleasure seeker, but is also a great and growing metropolis, 
where all the “modern improvements,” so dear to the heart of the up-to- 
date American, may be found. In brief, Los Angeles is a good place 
for wealthy men to rest without rusting. 



THE GROWTH OF SAVINGS BANKS. 

BY J. S. SARTOR1. PRESIDENT SECURITY SAVINGS BANK.. 

[Mr. Sartorl has been engaged In the banking business in Los Angeles for 
eighteen years, has made a success of all his undertakings, and is regarded as a 
man of unusual strength in business circles.] 

T HE growth of savings banks in Los Angeles has simply kept pace 
with the commercial and industrial growth of the city. This de- 
velopment, like that of Los Angeles as a whole, has also been re- 
markable. There are few “bad spots” in the financial history of Los 
Angeles. Honor and usefulness have marked the careers of the city's 
banking institutions, as a rule, and they have thriven naturally and under 
friendly competition. The spirit of co-operation has ever pervaded the 
business atmosphere of Los Angeles. 

There is surely a great future in store for savings banks in this city. 
Industrial development has only just begun, and there is a stretch of 
country reaching into Arizona and New Mexico which can always be 
drawn upon for savings accounts with the magnets of high interest rates 
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and good security, both of which are afforded by Los Angeles banks. 
These institutions are owned and controlled by men of wealth and busi- 
ness ability, and their loans are made with great care and circumspection. 



On January 1, 1896, there were in existence in Los Angeles, seven 
savings banks, with deposits as follows: 

Los Angeles Savings Bank $1,258,286.12 

Security Savings Bank 780,963.12 

Southern California Savings Bank 811,889.42 

German-American Savings Bank 669,071.27 

Main Street Savings Bank 390,775.82 

Columbia Savings Bank 180,564.33 

Union Bank of Savings 38,279-93 

On April 6, 1906, there were thirteen savings banks in the city, with 
deposits as follows: 

American Savings Bank of Los Angeles $1,400,000 

California Savings Bank of Los Angeles 871,066 

Dollar Savings Bank and Trust Company of 

Los Angeles 873,088 

Equitable Savings Bank 1,290,786 

German-American Savings Bank of Los Angeles 9,264,092 

Home Savings Bank of Los Angeles 833,247 

International Savings and Exchange Bank of 

Los Angeles 388,392 

Los Angeles Savings Bank Unknown 

Security Savings Bank 15,089,900 

Manhattan Savings Bank 110,843 

Mercantile Trust and Savings Bank 812,600 

Pacific Savings Bank of Los Angeles 49,548 

Southern California Savings Bank 7,859,951 




Ocean Harbor, San Pedro. 
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AN IMPORTANT MERGER 

Preliminary to the consolidation of two large savings banks in Los 
Angeles the officers of the Security Savings Bank, on May 1 6, purchased 
740 shares, or about three-fourths of the stock of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Savings Bank. The two banks will continue separately as before 
and about the 1st of July J. H. Bralcy, President of the Southern 
California and Arthur H. Braley, Vice President, will retire. Vice Presi- 
dent W. D. Woolwine and Cashier Charles H. Toll will remain with the 
consolidated bank. The combined resources of the merged institutions 
will be about $28,000,000. There is a proposition pending to increase 
the capital stock to $600,000,000. 



BANK NEEDED IN SANTO DOMINGO. 

V ICE-CONSUL A. W. LITHGOW advises that the Puerto Plata 
consulate is constantly receiving inquiries as to opportunities for 
investments in the island of Santo Domingo, and as he has often 
beard the merchants there express the urgent need of a bank to facilitate 
their transactions, the following report is presented : 

One of the greatest needs for developing the resources of the Domini- 
can Republic is the establishment of a bank which would aid its 
commerce, agriculture, and industries. This enterprise would reap 
good profits with no more risks than in other countries. Santo Domingo 
has a population of 600,000, but has not one bank in the whole country. 

As there are. no institutions where the merchants can be financially 
accommodated they are obliged to recur to their foreign commercial 
credits. On the northern side of the island the greater part of this busi- 
ness is done with Germany. These facilities are onerous, as can readily 
be understood. The merchant in Germany allows his correspondent 
here to draw at ninety days, and the same must be covered by produce 
shipped before maturity. The following are the products which, in the 
main, are sent to Germany: Tobacco, cocoa, coffee, wax, and hides. The 
foreign merchant discounts these bills at the rate of six per cent, per 
a nn u m, but where he obtains his great profits is by the commissions on 
the sales. He generally sells the produce when the draft is about to fall 
due, to cover himself, no matter what the state of the market may be. 
This is often disastrous to the shipper. 

7 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 

BANKERS. 



All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United SUtes courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazihk's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention Is also directed to the " Replies to Law and Banking Questions/’ included in this 
Department. 



INSPECTION OF BOOKS— DISCOVERY OF ACCOUNTS OF 
DEPOSITORS— TAXATION— UNREASONABLE SEARCH 
AND SEIZURE— CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF BANK. 

WASHINGTON NATIONAL BANK Vi. DAILY. 

Supreme Court of Indiana, March 13, 1906. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana affirmed an order of the circuit court 
of Davies county, directing the Washington National Bank of Washing- 
ton, Ind., to permit John Daily, county assessor, to inspect its books 
with a view to ascertain whether Francis M. Harney had ommitted to 
list for taxation taxable property. Under a statute the county assessor 
filed an affidavit in the circuit court setting forth his belief that the bank 
had books showing evidence of property owned by Harney, which he had 
omitted to list in his taxable property, and asked for an order to compel 
the bank to permit him to inspect such books. An order was issued, and 
the bank asked to have it vacated and annuled on these grounds: first, 
that no summons or other process had been issued or served; second, the 
court had no jurisdiction of the subject matter; third, the affidavit was 
insufficient; fourth, the statute upon which the proceeding was based was 
unconstitutional; fifth, no compensation was provided for the bank 
officers and employees in waiting upon the assessor. The court below 
denied the bank's petition to vacate, whereupon it appealed. 

After passing upon the minor matters adversely to the bank, the 
court takes up the question of the right to compel a bank to submit its 
books to such inspection, which is of more general interest. The court 
says: 

“In considering the constitutional questions, it is well to bear in mind 
that it is agreed on all hands that the power to tax is an attribute of 
sovereignty, a prerogative of the state that is indispensably necessary. 
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not only to the public welfare, but to the maintenance of the government! 
and therefore yields to no limitation and no restriction by courts beyond 
what the people themselves have set up in the fundamental law. 

The power of taxing the people and their property is essential to the 
very existence of government, and may be legitimately exercised on the 
objects to which it is applicable to the utmost extent to which the govern- 
ment may choose to carry it. * * * It is unfit for the judicial de- 

partment to inquire what degree of taxation is the legitimate use, and 
what degree may amount to abuse of the power. 

The Legislature has, under our constitution (Section 1, art. 10), the 
power to levy taxes, and ‘to prescribe such regulations as shall secure a 
just valuation of all property for taxation/ The power here expressly 
granted embraces the right to adopt any reasonable regulation that may 
seem to the Legislature necessary and efficient in making the taxes exacted 
by it not only “uniform and equal,” but in like manner borne by all the 
assessable property of the state. Federal courts have gone so far as to hold 
that in matters of revenue the regulations that Congress sees fit to estab- 
lish must prevail without reference to their reasonableness. 

We are not, however, required to go so far in disposing of this case, 
since there appears nothing unreasonable in the proceeding assailed. 

The bank has no interest in the taxes to be placed on the tax duplicate, 
and the assessor is attempting no discovery that will affect its person or 
property. Its position is that of a person in possession of books and 
papers containing* evidence of value affecting the rights of others, and, 
like any other citizen similarly possessed, its cashier is at all times subject 
to be called as a witness duces tecum and required to submit such evidence, 
without reference to whether it will put him to loss, or delay the bank 
in the transaction of its business. If the cashier should be summoned by 
a court of justice to produce the books and papers of the bank as evidence 
of a certain specified account or other particular transaction with the 
bank in a suit between individuals, would any one expect him to rely on 
the constitutional guaranty against unreasonable search to justify his 
refusal? All that is required of the bank here is to cause its cashier, in 
a proceeding instituted and prosecuted under the statute, to produce for 
examination certain books and papers believed by the county assessor to 
contain evidence pertinent and necessary to perfect the tax list of the 
county. The measures taken to secure the inspection of the books are 
both reasonable and appropriate and prescribed by law, and the case 
seems in no wise different in principle from what would have been 
called for by a judicial tribunal in an action pending before it. The 
order upon the bank to submit the books and papers specified to the 
inspection of appellee was sanctioned by constitutional and legislative 
authority, and therefore did not contemplate an unreasonable search and 
seizure. 

There is no merit in the insistence that because the examination by the 
assessor would require, without compensation, time of the officers of the 
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bank to submit the books and papers to the assessor and to render him 
assistance, besides delaying the bank in the transaction of its business, 
it would be in conflict with those provisions of the constitution, supra, 
which forbid the taking of private property for public use and the de- 
manding of any man’s particular services without just compensation. 

But .compelling the cashier* or other officer of a bank to point out to 
the assessor certain books, pages, and papers, which at most would require 
an inconsiderable length of time, would not amount to the taking of pri- 
vate property, or a man’s particular services, without compensation. The 
bank is invested with a public franchise to receive money on deposit as 
public bankers, and, like individuals, owes to the public certain duties in 
return for the protection it receives. It is its duty to cooperate with all 
other citizens in the enforcement of the laws. Any one who avoids pay- 
ment of his ratable share of taxes violates the law, and when such evasion 
is being attempted it is the public duty of banks, as well as of all other 
persons and corporations having knowledge or evidence of such attempt, 
when called upon by proper authority, to disclose it, whether written or 
parol. There is no more moral excuse or legal justification for concealing 
the delinquency of the ‘tax dodger' than for any other class of law- 
breakers. If a person enters upon the street in an intoxicated condition, 
or misbehaves at a public meeting, any one summoned as a witness to 
either of these unlawful incidents is compelled to attend and testify 
without compensation so far as the state is concerned. Likewise the 
citizen must respond to the supervisor's summons to labor upon the high- 
way without compensation other than the benefit he receives in common 
with the public. He must also join the sheriff's posse comitatus, without 
compensation, when commanded to do so. These and many other public 
duties rest upon the principle that every citizen, as an integral part of the 
state, has a personal interest in the execution of all the laws which the 
people have enacted for enforcement against themselves, for the benefit 
of themselves. Private right and personal interest must make reasonable 
concessions to public necessities. The power to compel the attendance of 
witnesses in both civil and criminal cases, and give testimony under oath, 
and produce their private books and papers, when material to the vindica- 
tion of the rights of others, for an arbitrary and often inadequate com- 
pensation, rests upon the same ground, and all upon the theory that in 
rendering to the public such particular service the actor receives his 
compensation in the better enforcement of the laws. 

There is much stronger reason, if needed, for holding the act as 
amended in 1901 constitutional, since it requires the proceeding to be 
commenced before the circuit judge upon affidavit of the assessor, specify- 
ing the particular individual and kind of property believed to be omitted 
from the tax list; and the assessor's authority to inspect and examine under 
the writ cannot exceed the specifications of the affidavit. 

Summed up, the decisions of this court establish the doctrine that the 
power to search for and discover omitted property against all taxpayers 
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Alike, and cause it to be placed upon the tax duplicate, is one of the 
legitimate powers of taxation. The mode of accomplishing this end is 
provided by the statute, and the due process of law, and other constitu- 
tional mandates to be observed in such cases, are compliance with the 
enactment of the Legislature upon the subject. One of the practical 
^effects of the doctrine is succinctly expressed in the syllabus of National 
Bank vs. Hughes (C. C.) 6 Fed. 737, as follows: 'A national bank may 
l>e compelled to disclose the names of its depositors, and the amounts of 
their deposits, under the compulsory process of a state court, in order to 
ascertain whether any money deposited therein, subject to taxation within 
the county, has not been duly returned for that purpose by the owners/ 
We find no error. Judgment affirmed/' 



CHECK — DRAFT — FORGERY — INDORSEMENT — "FICTI- 
TIOUS” " NON-EXISTING ” PAYEE — FRAUD — INNO- 
CENT THIRD PARTIES— NEGLIGENCE— ACCEPTANCE 
—BEARER. 

8EABOARD NATIONAL BANK VS. THE BANK OF AMERICA. 

Supreme Court of New York, Part II. 

An interesting decision has been handed down by the Supreme Court 
of New York, Part II, in the suit of the Seaboard National Bank vs. The 
Bank of America, holding that where an agent of a firm, personally 
known to a bank where the firm had an account, presented a forged check 
for $2,000, purporting to be drawn by his employers, and the bank on his 
request issued a draft on another bank payable to another firm whose 
indorsement he forged, and deposited the draft to his own account in a 
third bank, that the intention of the first bank is the controlling considera- 
tion; that it gave to the agent a draft to order and not to bearer and 
handed it to him not as owner but for delivery to the firm to whom it was 
made payable; and that he had no title to the draft, so his own bank 
assumed the risk and must bear the consequence in placing reliance upon 
his implied warranty of title. The court holds that while the first bank 
was negligent in receiving the forged check, it still had a right to reclaim 
the money upon discovery of the forgery and the consequent mistake in 
making payment. 

H. R. Pennock, auditor and chief bookkeeper of E. V. Babcock & Co., 
lumber dealers in Pittsburgh, Pa., on September 17, 1904, presented a 
<*heck, purporting to be drawn by that firm on the Federal National Bank, 
where it had an account, to the order of “N. Y. draft" for $2,000, and at 
his request it drew on the Seaboard National Bank a draft for $2,000 
in favor of Carroll Bros. The latter firm, also in the lumber business, 
was not known to the bank, but Pennock was known to it. Without the 
“knowledge of any of the parties, Pennock indorsed "Carroll Bros.” on 
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the draft and deposited it to his own credit in his personal account with 
the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh. That bank in its turn indorsed 
it and sent it for collection to the Bank of America, the defendant. The 
latter bank secured payment from the Seaboard National Bank, Septem- 
ber 23 , 1904, through the clearing-house, in its usual course and it ac- 
counted for the proceeds to the Mellon National Bank, while the Seaboard 
National Bank charged the payment against the Federal National Bank 
in the running account between them. 

Upon discovery that the check for $2,000 which Pennock presented 
to the Federal National Bank was forged, presumably by him, notice was 
sent to that bank, which previously had charged the check against the 
account of Babcock & Co., and the bank made due restitution. The bank 
thus learned that the indorsement “Carroll Bros.” was a forgery and 
acquainted the Mellon National Bank and the parties to this action with 
the facts. Pennock had withdrawn all moneys to his credit in the Mellon 
National Bank, including the amount of the draft. He died insolvent. 
An affidavit of Babcock & Co. to the effect that its indorsement was a 
forgery and that it derived no benefit from the draft and the draft were 
tendered by the Federal National Bank, January 2, 1905, to the Mellon 
National Bank. The tender was refused and the affidavit and draft were 
sent to the plaintiff, which made a like tender to and demand on the 
defendant, but it likewise refused to refund. The plaintiff restored to 
the Federal’ National Bank the amount of the draft by crediting it on the 
account between them, and brought this action. The signatures of the 
partners of Babcock & Co. were at the Federal National Bank and the 
signature to the check was a forgery, and that could have been detected 
upon inspection. The firm was at no time indebted to Carroll Bros. 

Broadly, the plaintiff contended the defendant could acquire only the 
title of the Mellon National Bank, which title failed because of the forged 
indorsement of the payee. 

The defense set up chiefly that the draft was in effect payable to 
bearer, that there was no forgery in a legal sense and that, therefore, the 
Mellon National Bank acquired good title. Beyond this the defendant 
contended that, irrespective of the forgery, the loss must fall on the 
Federal Bank, because through its negligence in accepting the spurious 
check it became primarily responsible for the commission of the fraud 
so far as it affected innocent third parties dealing with the draft in good 
faith. 

Leventritt, J after stating the facts says: These are the only ques- 
tions that call for extended examination. To consider them in order: 

(1) What was the nature of the draft? If in law it was equivalent 
to a draft payable to bearer, then through Pennock’s endorsement of 
“Carroll Bros.," the payee, the Mellon National Bank and, through it, 
the defendant, acquired a good title to the draft. An instrument is paya- 
ble to bearer not only when it is so expressed on its face, but also “when 
it is payable to the order of a fictitious or non-existing person, and such 
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fact was known to the person making it so payable.*’ (Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, Section 28, subd. 8.) To bring the draft within the provisions 
of the statute, the defendant maintains that in so far as the Federal 
National Bank was concerned Carroll Brothers, unknown to it as a firm or 
as individuals, was “non-existing!;” and in so far as Pennock was con- 
cerned Carroll Brothers was “fictitious,” because it was a mere name 
arbitrarily selected by him to promote the fraudulent scheme which he had 
concocted, a firm that was a nonentity in the transaction, a stranger to it 
and neither interested in, nor entitled to, any of the proceeds of the draft* 
Thus the defendant deduces as a conclusion that Carroll Brothers was 
either “fictitious or non-existing” to the only parties who participated in 
or were aware of the issuance of the draft. But the mere adoption of a 
random name for a payee would not under the statute make the instru- 
ment payable to bearer and such a result would follow only provided the 
“person making it so payable” knew the payee named to be “fictitious or 
non-existing.” The defendant argues that in the contemplation of the 
statute Pennock, and not the Federal National Bank, made the draft 
payable to Carroll Brothers ; that in its preparation the bank acted simply 
as a scribe, obedient to Pennock’s dictation and direction; that his mind 
guided tire bank’s hand to record intention. 

Let us consider these propositions. It is uniformly recognized law 
that negotiable paper, the payee of which does not represent a real person, 
cannot be deemed payable to bearer unless the paper was put into circula- 
tion by the maker with the knowledge that the name of the payee does 
not represent a real person. The fictitiousness of the payee and the knowl- 
edge of the maker must concur. Then the maker’s intention as disclosed 
by his adoption of a fictitious payee fixes the character of the paper. 
(Shipman vs. Bank of the State of New York, 126 N. Y. 818; Turn- 
bull vs. Bowyer, 40 N. Y. 456; Irving National Bank vs. Alley, 79 N. Y. 
586; Vagliano vs. Bank of England, L. R. [22 Q. B. D. 108] ; Armstrong 
vs. Pomeroy, 46 Ohio St. 512; Gibson vs. Minet, 1 H. Black, 569.) 

But can it be said that Carroll Brothers was non-existent merely 
because the Federal National Bank was ignorant of the existence of that 
concern? Ignorance of existence is not the equivalent of knowledge of 
non-existence. Carroll Brothers was a real concern, though the bank did 
not know it. 

Conceding that conclusion, the defendant argues, in effect, that ignor- 
ance of the existence of Carroll Brothers precludes the possibility of any 
intention on the part of the bank that that firm should enjoy the proceeds 
of the draft; that if any intention so utterly colorless and purposeless 
could be conceived it is of no consequence; that Pennock was in effect the 
maker as he was the author of the draft; that it was his intention that 
the name Carroll Brothers should represent a fictitious payee and that 
that intention is controlling and should prevail. That argument ignores 
the statute which constitutes the intention of the maker the test and not 
that of any person to whose dictation the maker submits. It also ignores 
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the essential fact that the draft is the obligation of the bank and that 
to allow the argument would enable any person to change the legal effect 
of the act of the obligor. There are many precedents for the conclusion 
that the drawer of a negotiable instrument is liable to the drawee if pay- 
ment be made to a person not named as payee. Where the drawee of a 
check, draft or bill of exchange delivers it to an impostor, supposing him 
to be the person whose name he has assumed, the drawer must, as against 
the drawee or a bona fide holder for value, bear the loss where the 
impostor obtains payment of, or negotiates, the draft. The underlying 
reason is that it was the drawer’s intention that the person to whom the 
instrument was delivered should be the payee, even though through fraud 
and imposition that intention was created. Though the victim of decep- 
tion practiced by the person who adopted the name of the payee, the 
maker must honor the paper. (Land Title and Trust Company vs. North- 
western National Bank, 196 Pa. 280; U. S. vs. National Exchange Bank, 
45 Fed. Rep. 163; Levy vs. Bank of America, 24- La. Ann. 220; Electrical 
Construction Co. vs. Globe Savings Bank, 64 111. App. 225.) 

Under such circumstances the intention of the maker of the instrument 
controls and casts upon him the consequences of the imposition. It is 
because the drawee has acted in accordance with the drawer's indicated 
intention that the latter must make reimbursement. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that if under such conditions the maker's intention is vital to 
involve him in liability, that under other conditions where liability would 
not follow, such intention is immaterial and must give place to the inten- 
tion of a third person, here the impostor. 

Let us assume that Pennock as a stranger had called at the Federal 
National Bank, had represented himself to be a member of the firm of 
Carroll Brothers, and as such had requested the draft in suit, and the 
bank, believing the representation of Pennock to be true, had drawn the 
draft in the form in which it appears and delivered it to Pennock, then 
Pennock's endorsement of Carroll Brothers would have made the Federal 
National Bank answerable, because its intention had been effectuated. 
But the facts are otherwise. Pennock was known to the bank; he claimed 
to represent his employers, E. V. Babcock & Co., and in their behalf 
applied for a draft in favor of Carroll Brothers as payee. He m$de 
no pretense whatever to be a member of that firm or in any wise to be 
entitled as payee to the proceeds of the draft. The imposition which he 
practiced did not relate to his own identity. Nothing transpired which 
could have given rise to an intention on the part of the bank that Pennock 
should become the payee. The delivery to him of the draft did not import 
any intention on the part of the bank that he should reap the proceeds. 
If under the assumed conditions the bank is to be mulcted as a result 
of its intention, is it also to be mulcted under the actual conditions where 
a contrary intention existed? If so, the intention of the maker, which the 
courts have uniformly accepted as the controlling element, could be 
eliminated, as his liability would attach whatever his intention. 
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In my opinion the intention of the Federal National Bank, to the 
exclusion of any design of Pennock, is the controlling consideration. 
The bank intended to issue, as in form it did, a draft to order and not to 
bearer and handed it to Pennock, not as owner, but for delivery to E. V. 
Babcock & Co., or to Carroll Brothers. His endorsement of Carroll 
Brothers was a forgery. He had no title to the draft; he could convey 
none. The Mellon National Bank cashed the draft in reliance on his 
implied warranty of title; having taken that risk, it cannot complain if it 
must bear the consequences of its misplaced reliance and restore to the 
defendant the remitted proceeds of a draft to which it did not give the 
defendant good title. 

(2) To turn now to the plea of negligence. The Federal National 
Bank was certainly negligent in accepting the forged check of its deposi- 
tor, E. V. Babcock & Co., whose signature it was bound to and actually 
did know. The dissimilarity between the genuine and the spurious signa- 
tures could have been detected on inspection. But does that negligence 
defeat the right of the Federal National Bank to reclaim the money upon 
discovery of the forgery and the consequent mistake in making the pay- 
ment? I think not. The negligence was unrelated to the cashing of the 
draft by the Mellon National Bank. The careless acceptance of the 
forged check did not affect or influence the conduct of that bank in per- 
mitting Pennock to utilize the draft. The negligence of the Federal 
National Bank was not the proximate cause of the Mellon National 
Bank’s loss. That resulted from misplaced confidence in the integrity 
of Pennock and mistaken reliance on his implied warranty of title to the 
draft. The Mellon National Bank was ignorant of and in no wise con- 
cerned in the consideration, if any, received by the Federal National Bank. 
The latter owed the former no duty to inspect or examine the check 
and where there is no duty there can be no breach of duty. Nothing 
which the Federal National Bank did or omitted was calculated to mislead 
the Mellon National Bank. There is no estoppel, because essential ele- 
ments of estoppel are missing. There was no false representation or 
•concealment; there was no breach of duty; nothing was said or done by 
the Federal National Bank to mislead or deceive or to prevent inquiry as 
to the validity of the endorsement of Carroll Brothers. 

No comfort can be derived from the claim that the plaintiff's reim- 
bursement of the Federal National Bank was voluntary and that it might 
have resisted repayment on the ground of negligence. The draft in 
controversy was issued by one bank on another. Such a draft is a 
check, and the parties thereto are subject to the same liabilities and pos- 
sessed the same rights as though the draft was drawn upon a particular 
bank by an individual. Suppose such individual depositor should draw 
his check on the bank in favor of a payee from whom he had accepted 
counterfeit money in exchange for the check, could the bank successfully 
•defend a suit for the unauthorized payment of the check on a forged 
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endorsement because of the depositor’s negligence in accepting the coun- 
terfeit money for his check? The question answers itself. 

In the case at bar the negligence was not only unrelated to the cashing 
of the draft, but it may well be said to be unrelated to the issuance of the 
draft. So long as the bank acted in good faith it had the right to issue 
the draft against any check it might see fit to accept. For its negligence 
in accepting the check it must answer to the drawer, and has so answered* 
But it had the right to rely on its direction that the draft would be paid 
to order, and any negligence in accepting the check has in law nothing to 
do with that direction. 

It follows that the plaintiff’s motion for a verdict should be granted* 



BANKRUPTCY— FRAUDULENT PREFERENCES— RECOVERY 
—DEMAND — EQUITY— CONSPIRACY — REMEDY AT 
LAW. 

BLAKELEY VS. BOONVILLE NATIONAL BANK, et al. 

Supreme Court of Indiana, January 5, 1906. 

In the suit of William M. Blakeley, trustee in bankruptcy of Marion 
Folsom vs. the Boonville National Bank, the People’s National Bank of 
Boonville, both in Boonville, Ind., and certain individuals, seeking to 
recover alleged fraudulent preferences made by the bankrupt in contem- 
plation of his insolvency, the Supreme Court of Indiana has handed down 
an opinion in favor of the banks and other defendants, holding that there 
was no evidence of a combination between them and that the plaintiff 
improperly joined them in a bill, the causes of action being essentially 
distinct and separate. It reverses the decision of the circuit court of 
Perry county in denying motions for separate trials. 

It was alleged that Folsom, being insolvent, with intent to prefer the 
creditors and to cheat, hinder and delay other creditors, entered into a 
fraudulent and secret combination with the defendants. An acounting 
from each was sought for the purpose of determining what amount each 
received and to have such amount paid back to the plaintiff. Want of 
facts to constitute a cause of action and improper joinder of parties were 
the grounds of the demurrers filed by the defendants. The court below 
overruled the demurrers and motions for separate trials. The case came 
before the supreme court on exceptions to the rulings of the court below. 

The supreme court holds that it was an abuse of the trial court’s 
discretion to deny the motions for separate trials, which were made 
seasonably. It also holds that on a bill in equity based on the theory of 
a conspiracy between a bankrupt and the defendants, who were the 
preferred creditors, where no conspiracy was proved, the complainant 
is not entitled to a decree, though he establishes a cause of action warrant- 
ing a judgment at law. It is further held that a demand for the surrender 
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of the alleged preferences given by the bankrupt to the defendants is not 
a condition precedent to the trustee's right to recover such preferences, 
as authorized by the Bankruptcy Act, July 1, 1898, c. 541, s. 60b, 30 
Stat. 562. 

After discussing the matter of the court record and amendment to 
pleadings, the court takes up the questions of bankruptcy, relating to 
fraudulent preferences, and demand, and of equity relating to jurisdic- 
tion, conspiracy, multifariousness and other issues. 

The court says : Appellee's counsel urge upon our attention a line of 
cases in which it is held that persons who have received separate fraud- 
ulent conveyances, alleged to have been made voluntarily in pursuance of 
a plan upon the part of the grantor to strip himself of his property, may 
be joined as defendants. These cases are distinguishable from the case 
at bar, in that the sole question involved in the cases cited was the fraud 
of the grantor, and, also, in that all of the involved suits were distinctively 
equitable in their nature. Here the question as to whether each of ap- 
pellants has reasonable cause to believe that a preference was intended 
was an essential question in the case. (Bankruptcy Act, s. 60b; Pirie vs. 
Chicago, etc., Co., 182 U. S. 445, 21 Sup. Ct. 900, 45 L. Ed. 1171; 
Blakey vs. Boonville Nat. Bank [D. C.] 95 Fed. 267; In re Ft. Wayne 
Electric Corp., 99 Fed. 400, 39 C. C. A. 582; In re Eggert, 102 Fed. 
735, 43 C. C. A. 1.) 

Preferences can only be given to creditors, and the provisions of 
section 60b of the act are not to be confounded with those of section 67e. 
In the nature of things the questions which would be common to all of 
the defendants in such a suit as this would be likely to be the subsidiary 
questions, while the questions as to whether each of the appellants had 
reasonable cause to believe that a preference was intended would be likely 
to be the important questions, and it would also be probable that the 
inquiries concerning them would prove widely divergent. 

But one objection to the complaint is urged in support of the demurrer 
for want of facts, and that is that a demand was not alleged. It is con- 
tended by counsel for appellants that, as a preference is only voidable 
under section 60b of the Bankruptcy Act (Act July 1, 1898, c. 541, SO 
Stat. 562 U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3445), there must be an election to 
avoid the payment before the creditor's possession can be rendered wrong- 
ful. It was held in Nixon vs. Whitsett, 2 H. Bl. 135, which was an action 
of trover for the value of goods transferred in contemplation of insol- 
vency, that a demand and a refusal were necessary to furnish the requisite 
evidence of a conversion. It was subsequently held, however, in Marks 
vs. Feldman, L. R. 5 Q. B. 275, 10 Best & S. 371, where a person had 
received a bill of sale of goods, the transaction being voidable under the 
bankruptcy law, and had sold the goods before the appointment of the 
assignee, that the purchaser could be held liable for money had and 
received. Although the question as to whether a demand was necessary 
was not discussed in that case, yet the reasoning of Kelly, C. B., relative 
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to the contention that at the time of the conversion by the purchaser his 
possession was not wrongful, affords a basis for the conclusion that a 
demand is not necessary. 

Under the terms of section 60b of the Bankruptcy Act, one of the 
elements of a voidable preference is that the person to be benefited by 
the transaction shall have "had reasonable cause to believe that it was 
intended thereby to give a preference/* Under section 3 of said act (SO 
Stat. 546, U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3422), an insolvent debtor who trans- 
fers any portion of his property to a creditor with intent to prefer such 
creditor commits an act of bankruptcy. It is therefore plain that a credi- 
tor who receives a preference, having reasonable cause to believe that it 
was so intended, violates the very heart and spirit of the act, which is 
to secure a just distribution of the assets of the insolvent. It has been 
said that the unlawful receiving of a preference is an inchoate fraud. 
(Lowell on Bankruptcy, 77; Tapley vs. Forbes, 2 Allen, 20; Foster vs. 
Hackley, 2 N. B. R. 406, Fed. Cas. No. 4971.) 

In such circumstances the creditor is not only in the attitude of violat- 
ing the statute, but he stands charged with knowledge that the giving 
of the preference affords a ground for casting hjs debtor into involuntary 
bankruptcy, and thus precipitating a condition of affairs in which the law 
declares the transaction voidable. When, therefore, within four months, 
a petition is filed, and, as a result of the proceedings, a trustee is ap- 
pointed, who has the right, as an incident of his office, to avoid the pref- 
erence, and who is expected to do so, if it be advantageous to the estate 
to pursue the assets in the hands of the creditor, there would seem to be 
no reason for requiring the trustee to make demand before instituting an 
action. 

An ordinary action for fraud can be maintained without a demand, 
where the plaintiff has nothing which he is called on to tender back. 
In such a case the transaction would be merely voidable, and upon the 
same principle it would seem that an election to avoid a fraudulent pref- 
erence may be manifested by a suit Indeed, the standing of such a 
preference is in most respects like unto a fraudulent conveyance. It is 
valid as to the grantor, but creditors are not bound by it The only 
difference, in substance, is that in the case of a fraudulent transfer within 
the statute of frauds the transaction is void as to creditors, and therefore 
they may treat it as such by levying upon the property ; while, in the case 
of a preference, the transaction being voidable, an action must be brought 
The reason for the use of the word "voidable** in section 60b of the 
Bankruptcy Act is found in the fact that it has to do with creditors whose 
debts have been liquidated. As such a transaction may be so far beneficial 
to the estate as not to warrant the bringing of an action, it may be assumed 
to the estate as not to warrant the bringing of an action, it may be as- 
sumed that it was deemed improper to use the word "void** in that connec- 
tion. 
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But, in any event, appellants, under the averments of the complaint, 
were guilty of fraud in receiving the payments respectively made to them, 
and in such a case an action for money had and received will lie, for 
the law will imply a promise, if the person who is authorized to avoid a 
fraudulent preference manifests his election to do so by suit. (Hogan 
vs. Shee, 2 Esp. 522; Lyon vs. Amiable, 4 Conn. 350; 9 Am. & Eng. 
Ency. of Law, 207; 1 Cyc. 694, 695.) 

The parties seem to have treated the question as properly presented 
as to whether the court erred in overruling the motions of appellant 
banks to docket separately the plaintiff's cause of action against each of 
them. The question of multifariousness is in the case as to all of the 
appellants, because the propriety of the subsequent rulings depends upon 
the complaint, and we shall therefore discuss this question. Appellee's 
counsel contend that a suit to set aside a preference is properly brought 
in equity; that the complaint, in practical effect, is to set aside a fraud- 
ulent transfer, under section 67e of the Bankruptcy Act (SO Stat. 564, 
U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3449) ; that the allegation that an accounting is 
necessary, and the averments concerning the avoiding of a multiplicity of 
actions, authorized a suit in equity; and, finally, that the allegation of a 
conspiracy authorized the joinder of all of the defendants alleged to have 
received a fraudulent conveyance, and that therefore the whole matter was 
properly drawn into equity. We are of opinion that these contentions 
cannot be upheld. 

One of the most important of the questions which underlie the matter 
under consideration is whether, in any portion of the complaint, there 
appears to be a vital connection in the payments and other transactions 
complained of. The averment concerning a conspiracy is very limited. 
There is no charge of a combination as between the defendants. The 
change is, in effect, that Marion Folsom entered into a conspiracy with 
each defendant to defraud all other of said Folsom's creditors. It does 
not appear that the alleged conspiracy was on foot when the debtor made 
the several payments and transfers which are complained of, but merely 
that the debtor made them in fulfillment of such fraudulent designs. 
Besides, there is a paucity of fact as to what was the subject matter of 
the conspiracy. Whether the combination charged, “to manage and 
conceal any of his [Folsom's] property, and pay the proceeds of the same 
out, so as to delay and defraud all other of his creditors,” was a com- 
bination to make the particular payments and transfers complained of* 
does not appear. But one thing is certain, and that is that the complaint 
was not framed on the theory of a joint liability. 

The theory of the complaint is that appellee is entitled to recover 
from each defendant who received a payment the amount of such payment 
and interest, and that the other transfers should be set aside. By this 
theory, therefore, the complaint must be judged. (Elliott vs. Pontius, 
136 Ind. 641, 35 N. E. 562, 36 N. E. 421.) 
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It is clear, we take it, that the causes of action stated against ap- 
pellants are essentially distinct, and especially does it appear to ns that 
there was no warrant for joining an action to recover the amount of a 
preference with an action to set aside a fraudulent conveyance. The 
procedure in courts of law is much less plastic than in equity, owing to 
the fact that a judgment cannot be molded to a particular circumstance 
to the extent that may be done by decree, but it can be shown, as we think, 
that even in chancery there are limitations upon the right to join defend- 
ants for the purpose of litigating controversies in which the defendants 
have no common concern. 



PROMISSORY NOTE— ATTORNEY’S FEES . 

ST. JOSEPH *8 COUNTY 8AVINO8 BANK V8. RANDALL, ct al. 

Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 1, March 6, 1906. 

The St Joseph County Savings Bank, of South Bend, Ind., lost its 
suit against Arthur T. Randall, et al., administrators of the estate of 
Jennie A. Gray, the Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 1 having 
affirmed the judgment of the circuit court of Pulaski county, which was 
for the defendants. The bank was payee of a promissory note of the 
decedent's which provided for the payment of attorney's fees, and the 
court holds that under Burns's Ann, St. 1901, section 2465, it is not 
entitled to the attorney's fees where its claim on the note was filed before 
it was due or there had been any breach of condition. 



LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS— FALSE REPORT— WRONGFUL 
ACT OF CASHIER— PURCHASE OF STOCK— AGENTS 
OF BANK . 

MASON VS. MOORE, et al . 

Supreme Court of Ohio, February 2, 1906. 

A decision of interest to directors of banks was handed down by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio in the case of Mason vs. Moore, et al., holding 
that the directors were not insurers of the fidelity of a cashier and other 
agents whom they appointed, and where they exercised reasonable super- 
vision and ordinary care and prudence and acted in good faith, they were 
not responsible for losses resulting from wrongful acts or omissions of 
such cashier or other agents, unless the loss were a consequence of their 
own neglect of duty. They are not held, as matter of law, to know all 
the affairs of the bank, or what its books and papers would show, and 
such knowledge cannot be imputed to them for the purpose of charging 
them with liability. 

The plaintiff sues Reason B. Pritchard, William Moore, John Mc- 
Vicker, James K. Frew, and David A. Pritchard, to recover of th fyu 
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$2,000 damages which he sustained by reason of the representations and 
conduct of said defendants while they were acting as directors of the 
First National Bank of New Lisbon. They were the lawful directors 
during the year 1897 and were elected again to the same position on 
January 11, 1898. They qualified and entered upon the discharge of 
their duties. During both years, and until October 21, 1898, Reason B. 
Pritchard was president and William Moore vice-president of the bank. 
On the latter day, the Comptroller of the Currency took possession of the 
bank, and on November 12, 1898, I. B. Cameron was appointed receiver 
on account of its insolvency. On or about January 15, 1898, the plaintiff 
purchased from W. S. Potts, as administrator of the estate of Simon 
Wisden, deceased, ten shares of the capital stock of said bank for a 
consideration of $1,000, and procured the shares to be duly transferred to 
him on the books of the bank, and lie owned the stock when the receiver 
was appointed and the affairs of the bank wound up. He, with other 
stockholders, was assessed 100 per cent, on his shares for the purpose of 
discharging the liabilities of the bank, which he says he paid. This amount 
and the original purchase price of the stock constitute the sum for which 
he asks judgment in his petition. 

He alleges that: “On December 24 (which was a short time before he 
purchased the stock referred to above), the said corporation (the bank) 
professing to comply with the acts of Congress requiring reports ex- 
hibiting the resources and liabilities of national banking corporations to 
be made to the Comptroller of the Currency, made, with the knowledge, 
assent, and direction of the defendants, a report to the said Comptroller, 
of the resources and liabilities of said corporation as they existed on 
December 15, 1897, which report was sworn to by M. J. Child, as cashier, 
and was attested as correct by said Reason B. Pritchard, James K. Frew, 
and John McVicker. 

The petition alleges that the report was false in this, to wit: That 
loans and discounts that were good and collectible did not exceed $40,- 
000 instead of being $74,208.01 as stated in the report. The remaining 
$34,208.01 of the loans and discounts were on December 15, 1897, uncol- 
lectible and worthless, as the defendants then knew. The overdrafts did 
net exceed $1,000 instead of being $7,509.25; the remaining $6,509.25 
of the overdrafts were on December 15, 1897, worthless and uncollectible. 
The total resources did not exceed $96,873.95 instead of being $137,- 
590.40 as stated in the report. The petition alleges the individual de- 
posits exceeded $68,000 instead of being $48,018.40 as reported. The 
demand certificates of deposit exceeded $45,000 instead of being $17,- 
461.37. The bills payable exceeded $19,000 instead of being $6,000. The 
total liabilities exceeded $190,115.44 instead of $137,590.54. It was al- 
leged that on December 15, 1898, and ever since the bank was insolvent 
and its capital stock worthless, as the defendants knew; that an examina- 
tion of the books would have disclosed to the defendants as directors that 
the report was wholly false and that the bank was mismanaged and its 
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funds and assets misappropriated and squandered. The plaintiff alleged 
he purchased his stock on the strength of the report, believing it true and 
if he had known the real condition of the bank he would not have bought 
the stock. 

After rehearsing the facts the court says : 

Prick, J.: “It is not in dispute that the plaintiff in error relied 
wholly on the report made by the bank through its cashier, Child, to the 
Comptroller of the Currency on December 24, 1897, attested by three of 
its directors, Reason B. Pritchard, James K. Frew, and John McVicker. 
He purchased the ten shares of stock on January 15, 1898. The report 
referred to was published in the “Lisbon Journal’* on January 3 of that 
year. The bank was in fact insolvent on and ever since December 15, 
1897, but the defendants were ignorant of that fact. 

The evidence also tends to prove that John McVicker and James K. 
Frew, directors, signed said report without any examination, at the time, 
of the books of the bank as to its correctness; that an examination by a 
competent bookkeeper at that time would have shown the total amount 
due individual depositors to be $68,902.65, and an examination of the 
entries in the journal as to certificates of deposit paid, with the ledger 
of the bank as to “certificate deposit accounts,** would have shown quite 
a number of false entries made by the absconding cashier, between April 
11, 1891, and October 29, 1897, making a total of false entries in the 
ledger of $31,117.25, to the debtor side of the certificate deposit account. 
So that the cashier, or some one for him, during the period mentioned, 
frequently manipulated the books, and especially the ledger accounts, at 
various times producing false entries of the condition of the bank, both 
as to its resources and liabilities. There is no evidence tending to 
prove that either of the attesting directors had any knowledge of these 
false entries, or that anything had previously occurred to their knowledge 
to excite their suspicion or distrust of the cashier. There is no evidence 
tending to show that either of them was a competent bookkeeper, and vie 
therefore assume that neither of them was a competent bookkeeper. There 
is no evidence tending to prove that the directors received any salary or 
compensation, and we assume that they served without compensation. In 
short it seems, as may be the fact in most cases, the directors had implicit 
confidence in the cashier, who made up the bank’s report to the Comp- 
troller, and did not examine the books so as to test its accuracy. And if 
they had examined the books in order to have discovered the false entries 
as finally found, their investigation of the preceding year would not have 
been sufficient, but it must have included each year back to 1890. The 
b. ; ll of exceptions recites in substance that an examination by a competent 
bookkeeper would have shown these false entries and the true condition 
of the bank. We suppose that a competent bookkeeper is one who is 
qualified by education and experience to examine and compare the various 
books kept by the bank, and trace the bearing of one entry upon another 
in the different books. No doubt that, where a cashier turns to be dis- 
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honest, it is within his power to purposely complicate his accounts, and 
thus thwart all ordinary efforts to ascertain the truth from the books. 
False entries seem to have been the bane in this case. In the presence 
of these facts how shall the attesting directors be judged? By their 
attestations did they vouch for the absolute truthfulness of the state- 
ments in the report? Or are they held merely by the rule of ordinary 
care — care commensurate with the business intrusted to them and the 
duties properly incumbent upon them? 

The plaintiff contends for the former standard, as found in his re- 
quest appearing in our statement of the case. The trial court declined 
to charge that proposition, and this is one of the errors assigned. In its 
stead the court, in paragraph 4 of the general charge, said to the jury: 
“It must appear by a preponderance of the evidence that, at the time 
of the attesting and publication of said report, the directors so attesting 
this report, or who assented to and directed the publication of the same, 
did so knowing the report to be false, or, under such circumstances as 
will warrant the jury in finding by a preponderance of the evidence that 
such directors, by the exercise of ordinary care and prudence, would 
have known that said report was false in some one or more of the par- 
ticulars set forth in the petition.*' 

The court further charged: “Inasmuch as there has been a large 
amount of testimony introduced tending to show the manner in which the 
affairs of said bank were conducted for many years prior to its dissolu- 
tion, and inasmuch as a great deal has been said by counsel in argument 
L9 to the manner in which the directors of said institution attended to 
its affairs, I feel it my duty to say to you, at the outset, that this is an 
action for deceit based on the publication of said report as set out in the 
petition, and the question for you to determine is not whether the direct- 
ors were generally negligent in the performance of their duties as 
directors, but whether or not the report in question was false, and whether 
or not the defendants or any one of them knew the same to be false, or 
would have known the same to be false, had they given such attention to 
their duties as the law requires under the instructions I shall hereafter 
give you. * * * ” The same standard of liability is repeated in 

later portions of the charge in applying the law to the facts of the case. 
The plaintiff was not satisfied with the charge, and excepted. The plain- 
tiff. as we have seen, submitted his theory by the request to charge, and 
we have the different theory of the court in the above instructions. Which 
of the two is correct? 

Section 5211, Rev. St. U. S., U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. S498, requires 
♦be reports of national banks, such as the one under consideration. It 
provides that: “Every banking association shall make to the Comptroller 
of the Currency not less than five reports during each year, according to 
the form which may be prescribed by him, verified by the oath or affirma- 
tion of the president or cashier of such association and attested by the 
signature of at least three of the directors. Such report shall exhibit 
8 
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in detail, and under appropriate heads, the resources and liabilities of the 
association at the close of business on any past day specified by him, and 
shall be transmitted to the Comptroller within five days after the receipt 
of a request or requisition therefor from him, and in the same form in 
which it is made to the Comptroller it shall be published in a newspaper 
published in the place where such association is established. * * *" 

Section 5146 U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 8463, prescribes the qualifications 
of directors: (1) Every director must, during his whole term of service, 
be a citizen of the United States, and at least three-fourths of the direct- 
ors must have resided in the state, territory, or district in which the 
association is located, for at least one year immediately preceding their 
election, and must be residents therein during their continuance in office. 
(2) Every director must own in his own right at least ten shares of the 
capital stock of the association. A director who ceases to be the owner 
of ten shares or otherwise becomes disqualified shall thereby vacate his 
place. 

By section 5147 U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3464, each director, when 
appointed or elected, shall take an oath that he will, so far as the duty 
devolves on him, diligently and honestly administer the affairs of the 
association, and will not knowingly violate, or willingly permit to be 
violated, any of the provisions of this title, and that he is the owner in 
good faith and in his own right of the number of shares of stock required, 
etc. Having the qualifications named in section 5146, and taking the 
oath prescribed in section 5147, the directors entered upon the discharge 
the expert or technical knowledge of bookkeeping usually adopted by the 
executive officers of such associations. When they attested the bank’s 
report they did it as the act of ordinary men, or men of common and 
ordinary intelligence. This report had two purposes: Primarily to in- 
form the Comptroller of the condition of the bank as to resources and 
liabilities; and its publication is for the information of the stockholders 
and the general public. There were no personal representations made to 
the plaintiff. As one of the public, he read the report and relied upon it 
in purchasing his stock, and was deceived. His action is grounded upon 
the deceit thus practiced upon him as a member of the public. 

As to the liability of the bank and its directors, section 5239, Rev. St. 
U. S., U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 8515, provides: "If the directors of 

any national banking association shall knowingly violate, or knowingly 
permit any of the officers, agents or servants of the association to violate 
any of the provisions of this title, all the rights, privileges and franchises 
of the association shall be thereby forfeited, * * * and in cases of 

such violation, every director who participated in or assented to the 
same, shall be held liable in his personal and individual capacity for all 
damages which the association, its shareholders, or any other person, 
shall have sustained in consequence of such violation. 

We have in this section the statutory standard of liability, and it 
relates to every director who "participated in or assented to” the vio- 
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lations of the provisions of the title of which said section forms a part.' 
If he did not participate in or assent to such violation, this statute fixes 
no individual or personal liability against him. Tn this case there was no 
evidence tending to prove that the defendants participated in or assented 
to any violation of the banking statute, except such participation or as- 
sent as may be ascribed to the attestation of the bank's report, and it 
would seem that such an act will not be sufficient to establish the partici- 
pation and assent contemplated and penalized by the statute. Partici- 
pating and assenting both imply affirmative action of some sort, as dis- 
tinguished from mere silence and inaction. This statute does not pre- 
clude a liability at common law. 

If we leave the statute just considered, and look to the common-law 
liability of directors, we find that actions for damages against them 
founded on a published false report of the bank, which they attested, 
are actions for deceit, and they are controlled by the law governing ac- 
tions of that character. This doctrine is laid down in numerous cases, 
some of which are cited later in this opinion. 

Pomeroy, in his second volume on Equity Jurisprudence (section 884) 
states the rule as follows: “It is now a settled doctrine of the law that 

there can be no fraud, misrepresentation, or concealment without some 
moral delinquency. There is no actual fraud, legal fraud, which is not 
also a moral fraud. This immoral element consists in the necessary guilty 
knowledge and consequent intent to deceive — sometimes designated by 
the technical term ‘scienter/ The very essence of the legal conception is 
the fraudulent intention flowing from the guilty knowledge. No misrep- 
resentation is fraudulent at law, unless it is made with actual knowledge 
of its falsity, or under such circumstances that the law must necessarily 
impute such knowledge to the party at the time he makes it.” The 
author then proceeds to illustrate his proposition, which we think fairly 
represents the text writers on the subject of fraud and deceit. 

The directors of a bank are surely authorized to appoint a cashier, 
conferring upon him the powers usually exercised in such an office. He 
is properly conAded in as to the custody of its money, securities, books, 
and valuable papers, and the supervision of its books and accounts. 
While it is true that the directors cannot divest themselves of the duty 
of general supervision and control, they may properly intrust to him the 
powers usually appertaining to the direct management of the business, 
and, where they have acted in good faith and with ordinary diligence in 
their general supervision, they are not liable for losses resulting through 
secret speculations and secret false entries of the cashier. Their position 
does not require them to devote themselves to the details of the business, 
which may be left to the clerks and bookkeepers under the supervision of 
the cashier. They are not required to look with suspicion upon the conduct 
of these agents or employees, nor to practice a system of espionage over 
the cashier or his subordinates, without apparent reason, and they have a 
right to assume they are honest and faithful, where no circumstances 
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transpire to excite doubt or suspicion. On the other 'hand, they cannot 
excuse their indifference or negligence by pleading mere honesty of in- 
tention. 

We believe this a fair summary of the law as deduced from the 
weightier cases and the opinions of text writers. In harmony with the 
authorities as we approve them, the trial court instructed the jury in the 
present case with commendable clearness, and properly applied this law 
to the facts before the jury. It then was a question of fact for the jury 
to determine whether, under the rules submitted for its guidance, the de- 
fendants should be held liable. The verdict was for the defendants. 
The judgment rendered on the verdict was affirmed by the circuit court, 
and we are content with that judgment. 

Judgment affirmed. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings. B.A.. LL.B.. Barrister. Toronto.] 



PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAJV— INTERPRETATION OF 
CONTRACT— LAW GOVERNING NATURE OF OBLIGA- 
TIONS. 

German savings bank vs. tetrault (Quebec Superior Court Reports, 

Vol. 27, p. 447). 

Statement op Facts: Plaintiffs lent money to one McNarnee on 

real estate in New York State, which real estate was later sold to the 
defendant at a time when the mortgage was in default. In consideration 
of the plaintiffs* forbearance to foreclose, the defendant gave to them 
the collateral bonds sued on in this action. Later the plaintiffs fore- 
closed their mortgage, and the full amount of the loan not having been 
realized they sued Tetrault, who had removed to Quebec, on the bonds. 
He pleaded in defence Article 1628 of the New York Code of Procedure 
which reads as follows: 

“While an action to foreclose a mortgage upon real estate is pending, 
or after final judgment for the plaintiff therein, no action shall be com- 
menced or maintained to recover any part of the mortgage debt without 
leave of the court in which the former action was brought.** 

Summary op Judgment (Archibald, J .): Parties to a contract are 
presumed to -adopt the law of the place where it is made as governing the 
nature of the obligations which spring from it and the incidents which 
arise in the course of its development. 

Where the purchaser of real estate in New York executes guarantee 
bonds, there, in favor of the mortgagee, in consideration of the latter’s 
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forebearance to sue for a period, after which he does foreclose but does 
not realize enough to pay his debt and the law of New York provides as 
set out in Article 1628, no action will lie on the bonds in the Superior 
Court of Quebec without such leaVe first obtained as a condition prece- 
dent. 

The law brought in question under such circumstances is not one of 
the forms of remedies and modes of proceeding, but one which affects 
the nature of the obligation and the right to enforce it at all. In all 
pleas of outlawry or prescription the law of the place of trial, lex fori, 
applies on the assumption that statutes of limitation do not deny the 
continued existence of the obligation, but only after a certain time deny 
the remedy. But where by the law of the country where the contract was 
made the obligation has become extinct, it cannot be revived by a different 
law which prevails in the place where the obligation is sought to be en- 
forced. And if by the law of the place where the contract was entered 
into the remedy has been suspended until a certain condition precedent 
has been complied with, that compliance will be required by the lex fori. 



CONTRACT OF PLEDGE— BONDS PLEDGED AS COLLATERAL 
SECURITY — RIGHTS OF PLEDGEE — RIGHTS OF 
BONDHOLDERS UNDER THE RAILWAY ACT . 

Atlantic and Lake Superior Railway Company (defendants, appel- 
lants) vs. De Galindez, (respondents), (Quebec King's 
Bench Reports, Vol. 14, p. l6l.) 

Statement of Facts: In 1895 and 1897 the respondents lent large 
sums of money to the plaintiffs on their acceptance secured by the deposit 
of bonds of the Baie des Chaleurs Railway and also of their own, which 
latter had never been issued and had all the interest coupons attached. 
In 1904 DeGalindez Bros, sued for $380,440, the amount of the interest 
coupons, but did not produce or refer to the negotiable bills to which 
the bonds were collateral. Pending these proceedings the plaintiffs 
applied to the court by motion alleging that they had transferred a cer- 
tain number of bonds to different persons and praying for permission to 
demand the registration of these bonds in the names of their respective 
transferees. The plaintiffs also applied to separate the coupons from 
the bonds and to remove the latter from the records. Both these applica- 
tions were allowed and the present appeal was from such allowance. 

Judgment: (Sir A. Lacoste, C. J .; Bosse, Blanchet, Hall and 

Lemienxad Loc, JJ.) There is no doubt the bonds have not been sold 
by the railway, and the rights of the pledgee are defended by articles 
1871 and 1972 of the Croil Code. “The creditor cannot, in default of 
payment, dispose of the thing given in pawn. He may cause it to be 
seized and sold in the usual course of law, under the authority of a com- 
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petent court and obtain payment by preference out of the proceeds/* 

The pledgee of the bonds of a railway company, deposited with him 
as security for the payment of advances to the company, cannot use them 
as if he were a holder for value. He is not a bondholder within the 
meaning of the railway act, and cannot therefore cause them to be regis- 
tered in his name nor in that of parties to whom he has transferred them. 

As to the severance of^ the coupons the railway company have a right 
on the payment of their indebtedness to have the bonds restored to them 
in the form in which they were given. It is sometimes of great import- 
ance to a company to withdraw an issue of bonds and to substitute an 
issue of different import, and this would be practically impossible if 
some of the bonds in this case entrusted to the respondents were trans- 
ferred to third parties and a portion of the coupons detached. 

If the railway company have exposed themselves by their default 
to a sale under the usual legal formalities of all the bonds there deposited 
and in an mutilated condition, they would have no reason to complain. 
They would have the opportunity of protecting themselves at such sale, 
but they are improperly exposed to injury and entitled to a legal remedy 
when the respondents assume to deal with these securities as owners, to 
dispose of them to third parties, to change their appearance and to dimin- 
ish the amount of their interest obligations. 



BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY NOTES— JOINT 
AND SEVERAL NOTE— RELEASE OF CO-MAKER— RES- 
ERVATION OF RIGHTS— KNOWLEDGE AND CONSENT 
—SUBSEQUENT DEED— RATIFICATION. 

Bogart vs. Robertson et al . (Eleven O. L. R. p. 295.) 

Statement of Facts: This was an appeal to the Court of Appeal 
for Ontario against the judgment dismissing as against the defendant 
Tench an action to recover upon a promissory note for $1,500 made by 
Tench, and four others, jointly and severally to the plaintiff. 

The defence was that the plaintiff had released three of the joint 
makers of the note without reserving her rights against the others and 
that thereby the remaining parties to the note were released by operations 
of law; and this defence was sustained by the trial court. In the court 
of appeal this judgment was set aside and a judgment entered for the 
plaintiff. 

Judgment: (Moss, C. J. O.; Osler, Maclennan, Garrow, Mac- 

laren, JJA .) : The following extracts are from the judgment of Chief- 
Justice Moss: No doubt if a creditor releases one of several co-debtors 
without the knowledge or consent of the others, he thereby discharges 
them; but he may still preserve the liability of the others by express 
stipulation in the instrument of discharge. No doubt also, if the inten- 
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turn and effect were to extinguish the debt altogether, there could be no 
saving of rights against anyone, for the debt is gone. 

In this particular case the whole arrangement of which the release 
formed a part was come to and carried out with the knowedge and con- 
sent of the defendant, notwithstanding that there was no express reser- 
vation of rights in the instrument of discharge, and that knowledge 
and consent were sufficient to prevent the release of his co-maker operating 
as a discharge of the defendant's liability. 

Osler, JA Even if the release did in law operate from the moment 
of its execution as a discharge of the defendant, there was nothing to 
prevent the latter, after its execution, from acknowledging and ratifying, 
by a proper instrument, his continuing liability to pay, just as a surety 
may do who has been discharged by time given to his principal or by the 
release of a co-surety. Co-contractors and co-debtors stand in these 
Aspects in the same position as co-sureties. The release of one operates 
in general as a release of all, but the legal operation of such a release 
may be restrained by the express terms of the instrument, or the co- 
debtors may reaffirm and ratify their liability notwithstanding the release. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions In Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general Inter, 
est to warrant publication will be answered In this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be promptly sent 
by mall. 



CHECK-PROTEST. 

Astoria, Ore., June 5, 1906. 

Editor Banker s’ Magazine : 

Sir: A check is sent us on a local bank, bearing endorsements. On 

presenting, payment is refused because the maker is dead, as we know. 
We protest and return. The attorney for the executors refuses to pay 
protest fee, claiming there was no reason for protesting. Please give 
your opinion. S. S. Gordon, Cashier. 

Answer . — In order to charge the indorsers it was necessary to give 
them notice of dishonor. The Negotiable Instruments Law provides: 
“Except as herein otherwise provided, when a negotiable instrument has 
been dishonored by non-acceptance or non-payment, notice of dishonor 
must be given to the drawer and to each indorser, , and any drawer or in- 
dorser to whom such notice is not given is discharged." (Sec. 89> Oregon 
Act.) There is no exception made where payment is refused because of 
the maker’s death. We, therefore, see no reason why protest was not 
proper, or why the executors of the drawer should not be liable for the 
protest fees. 
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CHECKS -PAYMENT WHEN FUNDS ARE INSUFFICIENT TO PAY ALL. 

New York, May 21, 1906. 

Editor Bankers * Magazine : 

Sir: In your answer to C. A. Hammond, Cashier, on page 570 of 

The Bankers' Magazine for April, I notice the following statement: “If 
therefore, a number of checks are presented at the same time, as, for 
•example, through the mails or through the clearing-house, the bank itself 
would have to select which it would pay and which it would return." 

This opinion is so directly contrary to that held by Morse, an author- 
ity so long held in esteem, that I am anxious to learn upon what legal 
decision, if any, it is based. 

Morse says: “The payment of checks may be affected by the use of 
the clearing-house in one important particular. Checks, as has been 
seen, must be paid in the order of presentment. But, when the deputy 
of the bank takes from its drawer in the clearing-house all the checks 
which it has to pay, he may receive a considerable number of checks of 
the same depositor. It is clear that there can be no priority among these. 
They are all received at precisely the same moment. For the order in 
which they are placed in the drawer has nothing to do with the present- 
ment of them to, or receipt of them by, the bank — indeed, is in nearly all 
cases unknown to the bank. The bank cannot look at their dates, for 
priority of presentment and not of date secures priority of payment. 
So, if the bank cannot pay all the checks of any individual depositor 
then coming through the clearing, it must pay none of them. It has no 
legal power or right to select or choose from among them certain ones 
which it will honor, or certain ones which it will dishonor. All or none 
must be paid. Any other course would render the bank liable to the 
holders of the dishonored paper. A check presented at the counter for 
payment must be paid at once if there are funds enough to the drawer’s 
credit to pay it alone; but if it is sent through the clearing it must take 
its chance that his funds will be sufficient to pay not only it but all his 
other checks which shall be sent througli the clearing on the same day; 
and failing this it must be dishonored." (Morse on Banks and Banking, 
2d Edition, p. 456.) W. J. Gilpin, 

Assistant Manager New York Clearing House Association. 

Answer. — The statement in Morse on Banks may be correct as to 
some states, but it has never been the law in New York, nor does it now 
prevail in any state where the Negotiable Instruments Law is in force. 
In some jurisdictions it has been held that the drawing and delivery of 
a check operates as an assignment of the deposit pro tanto, and that the 
holder can maintain an action thereon against the bank on which it was 
drawn. (Munn vs. Burch, 25 111. 35; Bank vs. Patton, 109 IU. 479; 
Fonner vs. Smith, 31 Neb. 107.) Under such a rule there might be good 
ground for adopting the views of Morse, which, however, it will be noted 
are not supported by any judicial determinations. But the assertion that 
“any other course would render the bank liable to the holders of the 
dishonored paper," has no support in any decision in this state. On the 
contrary, the New York courts have always held that the holder could 
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not sue the bank until the check was certified or accepted. (Attorney- 
General vs. Continental Life Ins. Co., 71 N. Y., 825, 880; First Nat. 
Bank vs. Clark, 184 N. Y., 368; O'Connor vs. Mechanics' Bank, 124 
N. Y., 824.) And the same rule has been adopted by many other courts. 
And now, by the Negotiable Instruments Law, it is provided: “A check 
of itself does not operate as an assignment of any part of the funds to 
the credit of the drawer with the bank, and the bank is not liable to the 
holder, unless and until it accepts or certifies the check." (Sec. 325, N. Y. 
Act.) The rule stated by Morse would be most inconvenient in practice. ' 
Suppose that a nian's balance is $1,000, and that eleven checks are pre- 
sented, ten of them for $100 each and one for $25; should the bank re- 
turn all of them because the check for $25 will cause the aggregate to 
exceed the balance? On the contrary, we think it would be very dan- 
gerous for the bank to adopt such a course. Tf the drawer should sue 
for wrongful refusal to pay the ten checks, what excuse could the bank 
offer? It could not say that the drawer's balance was not sufficient to 
meet them, and the mere fact that it had to return the $25 check would 
be no reason why it should return the other ten. And we understand 
that it is the general practice, at least in the City of New York, for the 
banks to pay such checks as the balance is sufficient to meet, returning 
only the others. 



TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK SHARES-U. S. BONDS. 

Wagoner, I. T., May 9, 1906. 

Editor Bankers ’ Magazine : 

Sir: In the assessment of taxes on the stock of a national bank, 

should the amount of the funds invested in United States bonds to secure 
circulation be deducted from the amount of the capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits? Please give the decisions governing this case. 

C. W. Sheldon, Cashier . 

Answer. — No. As the tax is upon the shares and not upon the capital 
stock, it is not necessary that any deduction should be made from that 
portion of the capital, surplus or undivided profits which is invested in 
United States bonds. (Van Allen vs. The Assessors, 8 Wallace [U. S. 
Sup. Ct.], 578.) 



CREDIT GIVEN UNDER MISTAKE OF FACT. 

Portland, Oregon, May 28, 1906. 

Editor Bankers 9 Magazine : 

Sir: Can a check or draft which has been credited to a depositor’s 

account, be legally charged back to the account upon subsequent discovery 
that the depositor, who is the payee, has failed to indorse the item, and 
who is immediately notified of his oversight; and can the bank refuse to 
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pay checks against the deposit pending the arrival of the depositor to 
supply the omission? J. W. Bickford. 

Answer. — In such a case it would be very evident that the credit was 
given to the depositor under a mistake of fact, which mistake was 
primarily that of the depositor, who should have indorsed the check be- 
fore offering it for deposit. He would, therefore, have no right to com- 
plain if the bank, upon discovering the mistake, should cancel the credit 
it had previously given. We know of no decision directly in point, but 
we see no reason why the case should not be treated like any other case 
of mutual mistake. Of course, as the bank has the right to cancel the 
credit, it would have the right to refuse payment of checks drawn against 
the deposit. 



DRAFT AND BILL OF LADING-RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHARACTER OF 

GOODS. 

Glen Ridge, N. J., June 9, 1906. 

Editor Bankers * Magazine: 

Sir: Where a bill of lading reads, “Received from owners" so 

much merchandise consigned “order and notify," what construction is to 
be put on the word “owners?" Is the shippers 9 endorsement necessary 
on such bill of lading to render it negotiable, and can a bank in New 
York city receiving payment for a draft attached to which is a bill of 
lading, made out as above, be held responsible by the consignee for any 
shortage or misrepresentation in the goods upon his obtaining possession? 

Subscriber. 

Answer . — The term “Received from owners" would indicate that the 
consignors intended to retain the title to the goods in themselves; and 
hence we think their indorsement upon the bill of lading should be ob- 
tained. But we do not see why a bank collecting the draft attached to 
the bill of lading should be liable for claims of the consignee arising upon 
the sale. The payment is made upon the draft, and if the consignee has 
any claims for shortage, or for fraud in the sale, they are against the 
seller and not against the holder of the draft who received payment in 
good faith. Of course, while funds of the seller remain with the bank, 
the latter might be held as garnishee. 



CHECK-GUARANTY OF INDORSEMENT. 

Glens Falls, N. Y., June 3, 1906. 

Editor Bankers * Magazine: 

Sir : In the exchange of checks among the banks *of a city, when, 

for example, the “National Bank" receives a check for deposit drawn 
on another local bank, endorsed as follows: C. A. Dean by L. P. F., 
and this “National Bank" stamps “Paid, Jan. 6, 1906, Nat. Bank," as 
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its endorsement; and the paying bank having received same from the 
“National Bank/' inquiries of them regarding the validity of the payee’s 
endorsement as it stands, and learns that although no power of attorney 
has been filed by the payee, with the “National Bank/* yet they have 
been accepting checks for deposit endorsed by L. P. F. for Mr. C. A. 
Dean at his verbal request; should the paying bank, to keep legally cor- 
rect, return the check and demand a guarantee of endorsement, or can 
the “National Bank*’ refuse to guarantee by entering the plea that their 
endorsement, as given above, is a guarantee, and that therefore it should 
be satisfactory to the paying bank? Could the paying bank upon trouble 
arising from paying a check endorsed in that manner without guarantee, 
hold the “National Bank** for its payment? Bank Clerk. 

Answer . — If it should turn out that L. P. F. had no authority to in- 
dorse for C. A. Dean, then the “National Bank” would have acquired no 
title to the check, and no right to demand payment thereof, and the 
money received by it could be recovered as money paid under a mistake 
of fact. (Canal Bank vs. Bank of Albany, 1 Hill, 287; Bank of Com- 
merce vs. Union Bank, 8 N. Y., 280.) There would be no necessity, there- 
fore, for requiring that the “National Bank’* guarantee the indorsement. 
But if any of the prior indorsements were restrictive, such guarantee 
should be demanded, since the “National Bank’’ would, in that case, be 
acting only as agent, and would cease to be liable after it had paid over 
the money to its principal. (National Park Bank vs. Seabord National 
Bank, 114 N. Y., 28; United States vs. American Exchange Nat Bank, 
70 Fed. Rep. 282.) By the rules of many of the clearing-houses through- 
out the country, the stamp “Paid” placed upor* the instrument by the 
bank presenting the paper operates as a guarantee of all indorsements. 



RESTRICTIVE INDORSEMENT OF CHECK. 

Fort Worth, Texas, June 9 > 1906. 

Editor Bankers * Magazine : 

Sir: A check is indorsed as follows: “1st Natl. Bank, Ft Worth, 

Texas, May 8, 1906; deposited by Texas Brewing Co.” Do you consider 
this indorsement a restrictive one? American National Bank. 

Answer . — We do not think that the words “deposited by** make the 
indorsement restrictive in the proper sense. If the instrument had been 
lost, and had come into the hands of a stranger, these words would have 
been notice that he had no valid title, but in the possession of the bank, 
they would not operate as a limitation upon the right of the bank to 
transfer the title or otherwise treat the paper as its own. (See Security 
Bank vs. Northwestern Ins. Co., 58 Minn. 141, 144; Nat. Commercial 
Bank vs. MiHer, 77 Ala. 168, 178-174.) 
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EVIDENCES OF THE PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BY O. P. AUSTIN, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 

I HAVE been requested to prepare for The Bankers' Magazine a dis- 
cussion of the progress of the United States in its material industries, 
and the evidences of prosperity at the present moment. The evi- 
dences of progress and prosperity are found in population, production, 
manufacturing, transportation, intercommunication, commerce, currency, 
and wealth. To measure any of these conditions at the present time 
requires more than a mere statistical statement of present conditions; 
for we measure our prosperity of to-day largely by comparison with condi- 
tions of some earlier period. 

The Development in Thirty Years. 

The growth of our country and the development of prosperity among 
our people have been so steady that a comparison of conditions to-day 
with almost any earlier period of our history proves gratifying. Whether 
the point by which we measure be selected at that at which the present 
generation came upon the stage of activities, say thirty years ago, or 
whether we compare with a single decade, conditions are equally gratify- 
ing, and in many cases astonishing. If we were to compare 1905 with 
1875 wc should find that with no increase in area the population had 
practically doubled, that the wealth had probably trebled, that the public 
debt less cash in the Treasury had fallen from more than two billions of 
dollars to considerably less than one billion, that the annual interest 
charge had fallen from $2.20 per capita to twenty-nine cents per capita, 
that the money in circulation had grown from 754 million dollars to 2,588 
millions, the total bank deposits from 2,182 million dollars to 11,851 
millions, and that the number of depositors in savings banks had increased 
from 2,859,864 to 7,696,229. We should also find that the imports of 
merchandise had a little more than doubled and the exports practically 
trebled, that the share which manufactures form of the imports had 
fallen from thirty-six per cent, to twenty-nine per cent., while the share 
which manufactures form of the exports had increased from sixteen per 
cent, to thirty-six per cent., that the value of domestic manufactures as 
measured by the census figures had trebled, that the length of our rail- 
ways had nearly trebled, that the number of telegraph messages sent in 
1905 was over five times as great as in 1875, that the number of post 
offices had doubled, the number of newspapers and periodicals trebled, 
end the expenditures for public education considerably more than trebled. 
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Progress in the Last Decade. 

But this comparison of conditions to-day with those of thirty years 
ago is scarcely sufficient to satisfy the characteristics of the American, 
who wants to compare those conditions with those of yesterday rather than 
with those of the period at which he began his active career. Reducing 
to a single decade the period covered by the conditions contrasted, we find 
that the population of 1905 is more than twenty per cent, in excess of 
that of 1895* with no increase in area meantime; that the wealth is fully 
thirty-three per cent, greater than a decade ago; that the annual interest 
charge, despite the increase in indebtedness due to the war with Spain, 
has fallen from forty-two cents to twenty-nine cents per capita; that the 
total money in circulation has grown from 1602 millions in 1895 to 2588 
millions in 1905, gold and gold certificates alone from 528 millions to 
1136 millions, and the total circulation per capita from $23.20 to $31.08 
on July 1, 1906, and $31.73 at the present time; that the total bank 
deposits have increased from a little less than 4921 millions in 1895 to 
11,350 millions in 1905, the number of depositors in savings banks from 
4,875,519 to 7,696,229; that imports have grown from 732 million dollars 
in 1895 to 1117 millions in 1905, and exports from 807 millions to 1518 
millions; that the share which manufactures form of the imports has 
fallen from thirty-two per cent, in 1895 to twenty-nine per cent, in 1905, 
while the share which manufactures form of the exports has increased 
meantime from twenty-three per cent, to thirty-six per cent.; that the 
value of farm animals has increased from 1819 millions to 3675 millions, 
according to estimates of the Department of Agriculture ; that the quantity 
of pig iron produced has grown from 9% million tons in 1895 to practi- 
cally 23 millions in 1905; that the length of railways in operation has 
increased from 181,000 miles to 217,000; that the number of newspapers 
and periodicals published has increased 3,000 since 1895, and the amount 
of money expended for public schools increased by more than 100 million 
dollars in the decade. 

Gains Made in the Five Years from 1900 to 1905. 

This comparison, however, of present conditions with those of a decade 
ago might seem unfair, since the decennial period, 1895, with which we 
thus contrast conditions of to-day chances to fall in the midst of a term 
of depression. It seems more absolutely fair, then, and more likely to 
be satisfactory to the man who wants to measure conditions of to-day 
with those of yesterday, to select for the detailed comparison the year 
1900, a year generally accepted as one of prosperity and one from 
which we are removed but five years in the opportunities for statistical 
measurement. The year 1900 was one of prosperity, and its record was 
taken with unusual care as marking the end of the century, and therefore 
it is of especial interest to be able to compare business conditions of the 
year just ended with those of 1900, and to do so more in detail than has 
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been done with reference to the earlier periods with which the hurried 
contrasts above noted have been made. Even in that short period of five 
years, the population has grown from 76 millions to 83 millions. .Mean- 
time the public debt less cash in the Treasury fell from 1108 millions in 
1900 to 990 millions in 1905, and 987 millions at the present time; the 
per capita indebtedness, from $14.52 in 1900 to $11.91 in 1905 and $11.73 
at the present time, and the interest charge from forty-four cents per 
capita in 1900 to twenty-nine cents in 1905. The total money in circu- 
lation increased from 2,550 million dollars on July 1, 1900, to 2,588 
millions on the corresponding date of 1905, and 2,671 millions at the 
present time; and gold and gold certificates alone increased from 812 
millions in 1900 to 1,136 millions in 1905, an increase in that short five- 
year period of forty per cent., while the increase in total circulation mean- 
time was about twenty-five per cent. During the same time the amount 
of money per capita has increased from $26.94 in 1900 to $31.08 in 1905, 
and $31.73 at the present time, and if we contrast present conditions with 
those of a decade earlier and find the amount of money in circulation in 
1906 $31.73 against $21.41 in 1896, we may perhaps find at least a partial 
explanation of the general advance in prices of which so much has been 
heard in recent years. 

One result of this large increase in money in circulation and in the 
average per capita is found in the fact that the deposits in savings banks, 
which in 1900 aggregated 2390 millions of dollars, were in 1905 3,093 
millions, and that the total bank deposits, so far as they can be measured, 
grew from 7239 millions in 1900 to 11351 millions in 1905. The class 
of banking institutions which shows the largest gain is loan and trust 
companies, whose deposits have grown from 1028 millions in 1900 to 1981 
millions in 1905, the deposits in national banks meantime increasing from 
2458 millions in 1900 to 3783 millions in 1905. Another measure of not 
merely circulation but activity in business is that of the bank clearings, 
which for the City of New York alone have grown from practically 52 
billions in 1900 to 92 billions in 1905, speaking in round terms; and for 
the entire -United States, from 84 billions in 1900 to 140^ billions in 
1905. 



Effects of the Increased Production of Gold. 

This increase in money in circulation, money in bank, money repre- 
sented by the clearing-house exchanges, is merely an index of the great 
activity in every branch of industry and in the enlarged supply of that 
material which forms the basis of all currency — gold. In the half century 
ending with 1850 the world's gold production averaged but 16 million 
dollars per annum; in the forty years between 1850 and 1890 it averaged 
120 millions per annum; in the decade from 1890 to 1900 it averaged 210 
millions per annum; in the five-year period from 1900 to 1905 it averaged 
820 millions per annum, and in the year 1905 the production of gold was 
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approximately 875 millions. When we realize that the annual average 
of the world's gold production in the last five years has been two and one- 
half times as great as the annual average in the forty years ending with 
1890, it is not surprising that business has responded with a quickened 
activity in every branch, whether of production, of transportation, of 
manufacture, of consumption, of commerce, or any of the other occupa- 
tions of man related thereto. Nor is it surprising that the United States, 
the world's greatest single producer of nearly all of the principal require- 
ments of man, should have felt most distinctly this new impulse in business 
life. 

Activity in All Branches of Industry. 

The activity of the quinquennial period ending with 1905 seems to 
have extended to practically every branch of industry. Our pig iron 
production for 1905 is set down at practically 28 million tons, against a 
little less than 14 millions in 1900. Coal production advanced from 241 
million tons in 1900 to 881 millions in 1905; cotton production, from 9V2 
million bales in 1900 to 18Vfe millions in 1905; and corn production, from 
a little over 2 billion bushels in 1900 to practically 2% billions in 1905. 

Development of Manufacturing. 

Evidences of activity in business and in production are gratifying, but 
with them we naturally want to know conditions in that greatest of our 
industries, manufacturing; for while the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture in the United States exceeds that engaged in manufacturing, 
the Value of the product turned out by the manufacturers is far in excess 
of that turned out by the agriculturists, and the development of the indus- 
try itself has been far more rapid than the development of agriculture. 
Still another reason for a desire to study the development of our manu- 
facturing industries is the fact that with the growth in population and 
the transfer of attention from agriculture to manufacturing, we are 
reducing each year the surplus of our agricultural products which can be 
spared for the foreign market and it is therefore necessary that we 
increase our exports of manufactures if we are to maintain our present 
rank at the head of the exporting nations of the world. 

While it is not possible to measure accurately at the present moment 
the value of the product turned out by all the manufacturing industries 
of the United States, it may be safely asserted that conditions in 1905 
were eminently satisfactory and that the value of the product turned out 
by our manufacturing establishments in that year far exceeded that of 
1900. The Census Office, as is well known, took a census of the manu- 
facturing industries of the United States in 1905, and while no announce- 
ment has yet been made of the total value of manufactures in the United 
States in that year, a study of the reports already presented regarding the 
manufacturing industry in certain states indicates an average increase of 
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fully thirty per cent, in the value of manufactures turned out in 1905 
as compared with that of 1900. The Census of 1905 does not include the 
production by hand trades as did that of 1900, but comparing the figures 
of manufactories exclusive of hand trades in 1900, the returns thus far 
received seem to justify the above estimate of an increase of fully thirty 
per cent, in 1905 compared with 1900. In the few articles in which we 
can measure the growth of production, the figures show a marked growth 
in 1905 compared with 1900. The number of cotton spindles in opera- 
tion, for instance, has grown from 19,100,000 in 1900 to 23,850,000 in 
1905, and the quantity of domestic cotton taken by our mills has increased 
from 8,644,000 bales in 1900 to 4,562,000 in 1905. Another evidence of 
activity in manufacturing is found in the fact that the quantity of raw 
wool demanded in excess of home production is steadily increasing. The 
quantity of raw wool imported in 1905 was 249 riiillion pounds, against 
156 millions in 1900, while the domestic production for 1905 was set 
down at 295 million pounds, against 288 millions in 1900. 

Other evidences of the activity in the manufacturing industries are 
found in the imports of certain articles of manufacturers' materials not 
produced in the United States. Of raw silk, for example, of which the 
United States is not a producer, the quantity imported in 1905 was over 
22 million pounds, against 13 millions in 1900; of india rubber, of which 
we produce none, the quantity imported in 1905 was 67 million pounds, 
against 49 millions in 1900. Of pig tin, of which we produce none, the 
quantity imported in 1905 was 85 million pounds, against 70 millions in 
1900; while the total value of manufacturers' materials of all kinds im- 
ported for consumption in 1905 was 509 million dollars, against *380 
millions in 1900, and the value of manufactures exported in 1905 was 
544 millions against 434 millions in 1900. 

The Increase in Transportation. 

Transportation also presents a further evidence of the activities of the 
country. The number of tons of freight carried one mile by the railways 
is given at the enormous figure of 174 billions for 1904, the latest availa- 
ble year, against 127 billions five years earlier, an increase of thirty-six 
per cent, in five years; the number of passengers carried in 1904, 720 
millions, against 538 millions five years earlier; the tonnage of American 
vessels engaged in coastwise trade in 1905 was 5,502,030 tons, against 
4,338,145 tons in 1900, and the registered tonnage of vessels passing 
through Sault Ste Marie Canal in 1905, 36,617,699 tons, against 22,315,- 
934 tons in 1900. 

Growth of Our Foreign Commerce. 

Foreign commerce has, of course, been active in this season of general 
prosperity. The total imports in 1905 were valued at 1117 million dollars, 
against 850 millions in 1900, and the total exports, 1519 millions in 1905, 
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against 1394 millions in 1900, making the total foreign commerce in 1905 
2636 millions, against 2244 millions in 1900. The growth in imports has 
occurred chiefly in manufacturers’ materials and finished manufactures, 
and the growth of exports has occurred chiefly in manufactures, of which 
the total value exported in 1905 was 544 millions, against 434 millions 
in 1900, manufactures supplying 36.4 per cent, of the exports of 1905, 
against 31.6 per cent, in 1900. Manufactures formed a larger total and 
a larger share of the total of exports in 1905 than in any earlier year 
of our history, while agricultural products in 1905 formed a smaller per- 
centage of the exports than in any earlier year in the history of the 
country, this being due in part to the light wheat crop of 1904 and in part 
to the growing home demand for our farm products resulting from in- 
creased population and a tendency to transfer attention from agriculture 
to manufacturing and other lines of industry. 

Thus all the important features of our industrial and economic life, 
whether production, manufacturing, transportation, commerce, or finance, 
seem to show for the year 1905 a marked improvement over that compara- 
tively recent year of prosperity, 1900, and a great improvement over 1895, 
a decade ago, or the year 1870, the approximate date at which the present 
generation began its career of activity. 

Results of the Period of Prosperity. 

Now, let us see some of the results of this period of prosperity. As 
already indicated, the money deposited in banks has grown from 7% 
billions of dollars in 1900 to 11 1-3 billions in 1905, and that in savings 
banks alone from 2 1-3 billions in 1900 to over 3 billions in 1905, and the 
money in circulation, as already shown, has increased from 2 billions in 
1900 to 2 2-3 billions at the present time. But evidences of the advantage- 
ous effect of this improved activity are also found in lines other than those 
measured by dollars. The number of pupils enrolled in the public schools, 
for example, was in 1904, the latest available year, iQ 1 /^ millions, against 
a little over 1 5 millions five years earlier ; the salaries paid to teachers and 
superintendents in public schools, 168 million dollars in 1904, against 
129 millions five years earlier; and the total expenditure for public 
schools, 278 million dollars in 1904, against 200 millions five years earlier. 
The number of students in universities, colleges, and schools of technology 
was in 1904 111,688, against 92,3 85 five years earlier; the number of 
newspapers and periodicals published in 1905, 23,146 against 20,806 in 
1900, and the amount of life insurance in force in 1904, 12% billions, 
against 8% billions in 1900. 
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ADVERTISING A COUNTRY BANK. 

I N the conduct of every kind of business to-day, the question of adver- 
tising is becoming more and more an all-important one, and “bank- 
ing” is no exception. The day has passed when a business man, after 
entering your bank on tiptoe and removing his hat, asks if you will please 
allow him to open an account. The time was, not many years ago, when 
bankers had but a very small amount to place after the entry — “Expense 
— advertising.” 

Now every up-to-date banker will readily acknowledge the necessity 
for advertising and can point to the good results obtained thereby. Our 
bank takes a generous space in all three local weekly newspapers and in 
the papers of two small towns nearby. The “copy” is seldom changed — 
a common error. Under ordinary circumstances, I think this should be 
done at least quarterly. Certainly a banker’s interest in advertising 
should increase, at least in proportion to the increase in competition. 

Three years and two years ago respectively our bank mailed neat 
blaek leather card cases to all of our customers. Upon the inside of 
each case was printed in gold letters, the name of the bank, the amount 
of its capital, surplus and undivided profits, that interest is paid on daily 
balances subject to check, and that it has safe deposit boxes to rent. 
These card cast s are not very elaborate, but with ordinary care, they 
would last for several years. I am sure they have served their purpose 
very well. This year calendars of various designs were distributed. This 
method of advertising lias become so very general that I do not think it 
is the best medium for a bank to use. 

It is necessary, especially for country banks, to have and to hold the 
“good will” of the community. In order to accomplish this end, our 
bank’s “ad.” appears in most of the programmes of the home entertain- 
ments, conventions, etc. It would be a very difficult matter to tell exactly 
how much profit actually comes from such an expenditure of the bank’s 
income. Nevertheless, plenty of “good will” adds just so much to the 
first-class assets of any institution. 

Our bank has a small ad. in the back of The Bankers’ Magazine 
calling particular attention to the fact that we collect drafts and remit 
for same on day of payment, at lowest rates. It is a good place for just 
such an ad. The great point to be borne in mind in advertising, is that 
you must let the people know what your bank can do for them and then, 
as opportunity offers, render that service cheerfully. Be it remembered, 
too, that in advertising, like everything else, “keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success.” Percy M. Christie, 

Citizens 9 National Bank, Englewood , N. ,7. 
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DATES OF COMPTROLLER’S CALLS. 

T HE dates of the calls of the Comptroller of the Currency for state- 
ments of National banks for the past twenty years is shown in 
the accompanying chart in very interesting form. It will be seen 
that until the year 1904 there was no call in the month of January, while 
the December column is blank until 1902 is reached. From 1887 to 1905 
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after hyphen show number of days intervening between calls. Letters signify 
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there was no call in the month of August. The longest period interven- 
ing between calls was from September 5 to December 13, 1900 — ninety- 
nine days, and the shortest period immediately followed, from Decem- 
ber 13, 1900, to February 5, 1901 — fifty-four days. The days of the 
week show thirteen calls on Monday, twenty-five on Tuesday, seventeen 
on Wednesday, eighteen on Thursday, twenty on Friday, and five on 
Saturday. The chart was prepared by an officer of the Crocker-Wool- 
worth National Bank of San Francisco, which bank is mailing copies free 
to all who make the request. 



TRANSCONTINENTAL MAP FOR INVESTORS. 

M ESSRS. Spencer Trask & Co., the well-known bankers and cor- 
poration fiscal agents, of William and Pine streets, New York, 
have done some excellent original work in the line of publicity 
among the investors of the country. A recent unique piece of work is 
their Trans-Continental Map, showing the main lines and proposed ex- 
tensions of the various transcontinental railroad systems of the United 
States and Canada, with some of the important connecting lines. 

The map is about 24x30 inches in size, and the various roads being 
shown in different and distinguishing colors, gives a comprehensive idea 
of the relative positions and mileage of the transcontinental systems, 
with their more important eastern and southern connections. An accom- 
panying table gives the average miles operated, gross earnings, operat- 
ing expenses, net income, fixed chargee, surplus, bonded debt, capital 
stock, dividend rate, etc. The figures are for the year ending June 30 , 
1905, and are based on earnings per mile of road. Earnings of several 
eastern connections and north and south lines are also included for the 
sake of comparison. It is an effective map and an interesting study for 
the investor. 



PROTECTION OF MUNICIPAL BOND ISSUES. 

T HE United States Mortgage and Trust Co. of New York city has 
issued an attractive circular on “Municipal Bonds: Their Issue 
and Protection.” The circular calls attention to the necessity of 
safeguarding municipal bond issues and outlines the company's facilities 
for attending to all details of such issues, including engraving, as- 
sistance in the disposition of the bonds, certifying to their genuineness, 
and the provision of a safe and convenient place for depositing the 
papers relating to the same. This is a very important matter, "consider- 
ing the present opportunities for forgery and duplication of bonds, and 
the circular is a timely one. The typographical work is excellent, the 
cover being in imitation of a bond. 
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ARTISTIC METAL WORK FOR BANKS. 



ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTATION COMBINED WITH UTILITY IN 
WROUGHT IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE-DECORATIVE 
ART FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES. 

BY WILLIAM F. BLANDING. 

W ROUGHT metal work in America has reached its present high 
state of development through a process of evolution which is 
practically confined to a period covering the last thirty years. 
The great masters of the art of wrought metal were at one time or an- 
other British, French, Italian, Spanish or German. A few pieces of 
genuine mediaeval or renaissance wrought-iron work, and more good speci- 
mens of later periods, came to America during the colonial emigrations, 
some of which are still preserved, notably in the old French quarter of 
the city of New Orleans. The blacksmith's art, however, virtually re- 
mained in abeyance in this country until it participated in the awakening 
of all the technic arts which came with the concluding quarter of the 
last century. 

As with the other decorative arts, there was no native school of crafts- 
men, from whose labored and uninterrupted workings through a long 




A Bank Entrance. 
Courtesy of The W. Tyler Company. 
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A Decorative Lamp. 

Courtesy of The W. 8. Tyler Company. 

series of years each generation might profit. On the contrary, when 
America awoke to a consciousness of her artistic inferiority to the old 
world through the Centennial exhibition of 1876, and determined to attain 
a more worthy position in the world of art, she instinctively as well as 
necessarily turned for inspiration and instruction to the work of conti- 
nental and British craftsmen. While the artistic hope inspired by the 
Centennial was amply justified, as was shown by the Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893, yet to-day, a quarter of a century after the awakening, 
American decorative wrought-metal work is still deeply affected by the 
spirit and intent of its foreign exemplars. Nevertheless, in metal, as in 
other artistic lines, an American school is steadily making its way out of 
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A Bank Interior. 

Courtesy of The W. S. Tyler Company. 



the foreign chrysalis which has so long enveloped it, and to-day in 
mechanical execution and technical perfection American decorative 
wrought-metal work is equal to the best, and superior to most, of that 
produced by contemporary European craftsmen. 

As an architectural adjunct, wrought metal in its various forms is 
becoming of the highest importance. One of the most flexible of the 
fundamental materials of building, wrought iron readily responds to the 
most ornate or most delicate moods of the designer. Used alone or in 
combination with masonry, there is scarcely one of the lesser features of 
a facade which may not be effectively done in metal. Finial and cresting, 
balcony and railing, grille and gate, all add immensely to the most 
effective composition in masonry, if well done. The whole gamut of 
expression is ready to be played upon by the cunning hand of the smith. 
From strength and protective energy to the daintiest fancy of the draw- 
ing-room table, the skillful master workman’s highly trained and sympa- 
thetic touch finds in wrought metal a worthy and striking means of 
expression. 

Wrought Metal Work in Banks. 

Modern development in the decorative use of wrought-metal work in 
America is perhaps most strikingly shown in our banking-houses and 
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Ornamental Sion Plate. 
Courtesy of The W. 8. Tyler Company. 



financial institutions, where the demands of protection combined with 
refined and dignified taste in ornamentation have led to the production 
of highly-elaborated designs in door and window grilles, counter screens 
and railings, folding gates and guards, and similar devices, supplemented 
by the purely ornamental accessories of lanterns, brackets, stairways, etc. 
The general character of these utilitarian yet decorative adjuncts to 
financial and business establishments has become pretty generally known. 
But the clever designers and enterprising manufacturers are constantly 
bringing out something new, and our readers who have not kept in close 
touch with developments in this line of art work can scarcely fail to be 
surprised at the unique designs, ornate effects and pleasing elaboration 
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A Bank Clock. 

Courtesy of The W. 8. Tyler Company. 

of details shown in the accompanying illustrations. A few years ago 
it was only occasionally that such elaborate workmanship was anywhere 
to be seen. To-day, so rapidly has the appreciation of wrought-metal 
work spread, and so fully equipped, technically and artistically, are 
the leading makers of the country to meet any demand that may be made 
upon them for its production, that banking-houses and business offices 
in any city of importance, and many private houses in more or less remote 
districts, can show examples of the best character and design, doing 
credit alike to the taste of the owners and the skill of the manufacturer. 

It should be said that the chief credit for the immense stimulus which 
has been given the wrought-metal industry in this country is due to 
American architects. They have led the advance, showing the way to the 
craftsmen and holding them rigidly to the best ideals. In this they have 
been ably seconded by their clients, whose increasing contact with all 
forms of foreign art, and their willingness and ability to pay for expen- 
sive results in similar lines at home, have in turn stimulated the craftsman 
to rival his foreign brethren. Yet it must be acknowledged, both by archi- 
tect and client, that these results have been attained only by the devoted 
exertions and continuous, unremitting labor of the men who are the heads 
of the great wrought-metal firms of America. 
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FRENCH-AMERICAN BANK OF NEW YORK. 

T HE American merchant is found in every part of the world; but the 
American banker is not. And it is high time that the American 
people should awake to the fact that without adequate representa- 
tion of our financial interests abroad, we cannot expect to succeed in 
capturing and holding our rightful share of the world’s commerce. 

An important move in this direction is the new French-American Bank, 
organized December 2, 1905, under the laws of France, with American 
offices in the Hanover Bank Building, 5 Nassau street, New York, 
and doing business in France under the name of the Banque Franco- 
Americaine, 22 Place Vendome, Paris. 

The institution has ten million francs paid-up capital, and has effect- 
ed a close relationship with more than 200 banks in France through the 
“Syndicat des Banquiers de Province,” whose president, M. Achille Adam, 
of Paris and Boulogne, is the Banque Franco- Americaine’s vice-presi- 
dent. The president of the French-American Bank is M. Pierre Baudin 
of Paris, formerly Minister of Railways and just re-elected member of 
the Chamber of Deputies from Paris. 

Various of the solid institutions of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, New Orleans and San Francisco have put their 
money into this enterprise, seeing an opening in France, with two main 
objects in view: (1) The transaction of a banking business on the other 
side that will draw not only the rightful share of the United States and 
Canadian business which is done directly with France, but also as an 
entering w ? edge into the connections which are centered in Paris from all 
parts of the world and more especially from South America; and (2) 
the purpose of firmly establishing American securities among the invest- 
ing public of France, not through the issue of “debentures” but rather 
by the direct sale of first class American securities there. 

It is calculated that about 500 million dollars is yearly invested by 
the French public outside of their own interests, and a surprising feature 
is that 90 per cent, of this investing source is in the cities and provinces 
outside of Paris. 

The American Advisory Board of the French-American Bank con- . 
sists of Messrs. Charles T. Barney, president Knickerbocker Trust Co., 
New York; W. A. Read, of W. A. Read & Co., bankers, New York; Oak- 
leigh Thorne, president Trust Co. of America, New York; R. B. Van 
Cortlandt, of Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co., New York; H. Winterfeldt, of 
Hallgarten & Co., New York; H. Blumenthal, of Hallgarten & Co., 
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New York; James W. Gerard, lawyer, New York; Hugh J. Grant, 
capitalist, New York; Douglas H. Gordon, president International Trust 
Co., Baltimore; J. Newman, of Isidore Newman & Son, bankers, New 
York and New Orleans; H. B. Parsons, president Wells Fargo Bank, 
New York; John Skelton Williams, president Bank of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. ; P. A. B. Widener, capitalist, Philadelphia; and S. D. Scudder, 
New York — Manager of the bank. 

Mr. Scudder, the bank’s New York manager, has had an interesting 
career. He was born January 1, 1862, at Vellore, India, the son of 
American missionaries to India under the Dutch Reformed Board, and 
was educated at Hastings, England, finishing with a five-years course 
at Stuttgart, Germany. He entered the service of the Bank of Montreal, 
62 Wall street, New York, in 1878, and in 1882 established a banking 
partnership with Frank H. Dvkeman in Minnesota. Compelled to 
a change of location owing to the severity of the northwestern climate, 




Main Corridor in Head Office of Fkench-American Bank, Paris. 

Mr. Scudder went to San Antonio, Texas, and engaged in the mortgage- 
loan and insurance business, representing there the Scottish- American 
Mortgage Company of Edinburgh, the Germania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, the London Assurance Corporation of London, and 
others. In 1896 the Germania appointed him their southern manager, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, and in 1899 he was promoted to the 
head office in New York, where he soon became interested in various 
northern enterprises. In 1901 Mr. Scudder was elected treasurer of the 
North American Trust Company of New York, and thenceforward de- 
voted all his time to the banking department of that institution, until, in 
the merger of the North American with The Trust Company of America, 
May, 1905, he was elected treasurer of the combined institutions. From 
this position he resigned the last of the year to take charge of the French- 
American Bank. 
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Prominent stockholders not shown on the New York Advisory Board 
include Messrs. J. T. Woodward, president Hanover National Bank, 
Robert Goelet and R. T. Wilson, New York; J. S. Bradley, banker, 
Boston; Whitney & Stephenson, bankers, Pittsburg; H. M. Byllcsby & 
Co., engineers, Chicago, and others. 

The policy of the bank will be to co-operate with and not antagonize 
in any way the banking interest in the United States, and drawing from 
these sources to place first-class American securities with investors all 
over France, particularly through its French country-banker friends. 
Already it has been instrumental in placing some good American securi- 
ties throughout the French agricultural districts, including a portion of 
the recent Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s short-term obligations. 

The bank’s general offices in Paris arc second to none in all Europe 
for comfort and dispatch of business. From the Paris offices there will 
of course be transacted a general banking business all over the world. 



COHOES SAVINGS INSTITUTION, NEW YORK. 

O N Saturday, May 5, the Cohots Savings Institution of Cohoes, N. 
Y., opened its beautiful new building which has been for over a 
year under construction, and which since its exterior completion 
some months ago has been justly considered one of the architectural 
ornaments of the city. The interior, it may be said, now revealed and 
devoted in its entirety to the business of the institution, more than fulfils 
the external promise. 

Architecturally the. building is in the style of the Italian Renaissance. 
Resting on a base of" Vermont granite, the superstructure is of white 
semi-glazed terra-cotta with artistic carvings, surmounted by a roof of 
red tile enclosed by a white terra-cotta balustrade Floors, ceiling and - 
roof are of steel, and the construction throughout is fireproof. 

The entrance, flanked by buttresses bearing bronze lamp-standards 
mounted with effective clusters of globes, is through a revolving door with 
heavy plate-glass panels, ushering the visitor in to a banking-room 
spacious and lofty, rising to a central leaded-glass dome surrounded by 
heavy beams forming panels embellished with rich carvings. Circular- 
head windows, enriched buttresses and cartouches in the side walls, the 
wood-work of mahogany with bronze trimmings and verde-antique 
marble base, with floor of ceramic tile in colors reproduced harmoniously 
in wall, ceiling and dome, make up an interior effect that is impressive 
and beautiful. 

The banking department is furnished with every approved equipment 
for conducting a modern banking business, and has connected a banking 
room for ladies, trustees’ room, officers’ private rooms, and filing-room. In 
the basement are the toilet-rooms, lobby, two fireproof book- vaults and 
boiler-room. The heating and lighting systems are complete and up-to- 
date in every respect. The building was designed and the work of con- 
struction supervised by Architect William M. Goddard, of Cohoes. 
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The Cohoes Savings Institution was incorporated by legislative act 
in 1851, but its organization was not perfected and the bank opened for 
business until August, 1853. It has had a career of continued and of 
late rapidly-increasing prosperity, having successfully weathered the 
financial storms of the several panic periods. Its statement January 1, 
1906, showed resources of $3,074,205.03, deposits $2,857,817.38 and 
surplus $216,387.65. On April 28, 1906, the deposits were $2,985,000. 




Cohoes Savings Institution, Cohoes. N. Y. 



The interest-dividends paid or credited to depositors from the bank’s 
organization to and including January 1, 1906, aggregate $1,650,458.98. 
Of this amount $424,594.28 has been paid or credited in the last five 
years. 

The officers are: William T. Dodge, president, dating from 1902; 
George H. McDowell and Jan es W. Ablett, vice-presidents, from 1902; 
and Charles R. Ford, treasurer, from 1896. 



THE SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK OF WILMING- 
TON, N. G 

A LTHOUGH the youngest of North Carolina’s financial institutions, 
the Southern National Bank of Wilmington has already taken 
rank with the foremost banking-houses of the South, and its es- 
tablishment is second to none in its methods, facilities and equipment for 
conducting banking business. 
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The Southern National was organized September 11, 1905, with 

$200,000 capital, and opened for business on September 18 following 
with a subscribed surplus of $100,000. The prime mover in the enter- 
prise was Mr. Matt J. Heyer, who with other prominent business men of 
Wilmington recognized the need, in the banking center of the state, of a 
national bank with ample capital, surplus, resources and connections, 
equipped with every modern facility for the safe conduct and quick 
despatch of banking business. 

Mr. Heyer and the merchants and manufacturers who affiliated them- 
selves with him in considering the project were men of action as well as 




Southern National Bank Building, Wilmington, N. C. 



suggestion, and the realization of the undertaking was soon accomplished. 
An innovation insisted upon by the promoters was a determination to fix 
the control of the bank, not in the hands of a few, but to place the stock 
in small lots with successful, practical business men in every avenue of 
life; men who began as wage-earners and had accumulated something by 
their individual industry, honesty and enterprise. As a result, the stock 
of the bank is distributed among nearly two hundred successful business 
men of North Carolina. The board of directors, fourteen in number, 
are paid for their services in directing the affairs of the institution, 
which is operated along broad yet conservative lines, in the interest of its 
customers and stockholders, no twenty of whom can control its stock or 
its policy. 
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According to a statement made November 9, 1905, less than sixty 
days after the bank opened, it had loans and other resources amounting 
to $696,334.24. At that time it had deposits aggregating $270,019-37, 
surplus of $24,110 and undivided profits of $2,204.87- On January 15, 
1906, the subscribed surplus had been fully paid and the resources had 
increased about $150,000. 

The banking rooms occupied by the Southern National are among 
the handsomest in the South. The building is Romanesque in style, six 
stories, of Pennsylvania brownstone in the two lower stories and Wash- 
ington red pressed-brick with brownstone trimmings and terra-cotta corn- 
ers above. The interior fixtures and fittings correspond to the best of 
metropolitan banking institutions. The lobby is wainscoted in marble, 
the counters are of Italian marble with verde-antique base, the floors 
are of white ceramic tile with colored borders, and the wood finish is 
quartered oak in Old English stain with columnar effect. All the equip- 
ments, including vaults, doors and locks, are of the most approved order, 
as also are the heating and lighting systems. The safe-deposit vaults in the 
basement are accessible from the outside, and hence can be used before 
and after regular banking hours. The upper stories of the building are 
devoted to office purposes. 

The officers are as follows: Matt J. Hever, president; Hugh McRae, 
first vice-president; I). L. Gore, second vice-president; directors, Matt 
J. Hever, Hugh McRae, D. L. Gore, J. A. Arringdale, Z. W. Whitehead, 
J. A. Taylor, J. H. Rehder, L. Hanson, Isadore Bear, Eduard Ahrens, 
S. O. Middleton, H. C. Bridger, C. C. Pridgen and D. D. McColl. 

PANAMA BANKING COMPANY. 

The Panama Banking Co. has established New York city offices at 
17 State Street. This company wa§ established about a year ago at 
Panama for the purpose of doing a banking business between the United 
States, Mexico, Central and South America. The New York office is 
in charge of Mr. E. C. Bataille, president of the company. In addition 
to the main office at Panama, branches are maintained at Colon, Culebra, 
Gorgona and Empire, the last thre*e in the canal zone. 



NEW YORK STATE BANKERS* ASSOCIATION. 

T HE annual convention of the New York State Bankers' Association, 
will be held at the Hotel Champlain, Bluff Point, N. Y., July 5, 
6 and 7- David H. Pierson, chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements, announces that the Delaware & Hudson, New York Central 
and the People’s Line of steamers have made a reduction in fares. Among 
the speakers who will address the convention are F. A. Vanderlip, of 
New York, S. R. Flvnn, of Chicago, and J. A. S. Pollard, of Fort Madi- 
son, la. 

The committee has also arranged incidental trips to delegates, such 
as the following: A trip to Lake Placid on Saturday, July 7, a visit to 
Ausable Chasm, parade of L T nited States troops stationed at Plattsburg, 
a banquet on the evening of July 5, and an open air concert on the even- 
ing of July 6. 
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MECHANICAL AIDS TO THE EVER-INCREASING 
WORK OF THE MODERN BUSINESS OFFICE 

Among the requirements of the modern business office or institution 
the desk tray, the filing cabinet and the card index have come to hold 
first place. Without them no business of magnitude could today be 
successfully conducted. System is the keynote of successful business, 
and the perfection of the system depends largely upon the combined 
efficiency and simplicity of the mechanical methods and appliances em- 
ployed. 




Figure 3. Figure 4. 



Many and various are the devices and so-called systems to meet the 
demand of the times that have been originated by the manufacturers of 
office furniture, all possessing some features of merit, but many of them 
requiring an elaboration of outfit too cumbersome and complicated, not 
to say too expensive, for the needs of the average office business, and 
calling for the services of a special clerk to keep them in order. Simpli- 
city and elasticity are the chief requisites, and these seem to be peculiarly 
characteristic of the Vetter Perpetual Sectional Cabinets, made by 
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the Vetter Desk Works, of Rochester, N. Y. The term "perpetual” 
in this connection has a practical meaning, as the "system” has only one 
end, and that is the beginning, to which one can add from time to time 
as his business grows and necessity demands. 

The first of the accompanying illustrations shows a series of three 
lateral stacking vertical filing cabinets. In the second illustration these 
sections are brought together and fastened, making practically a solid 
constructed cabinet. Each section is a complete cabinet, and as the 
sections are so made as to stack perfectly and accurately, any number 
of sections combined make a complete cabinet — files for various pur- 
poses being added as the business expands, and stacked with the original 
section. 

The other cuts illustrate the Vetter Unique Vertical Tray outfit* 
which to the business man is better than a private secretary, as it pro- 
vides for having all important letters and papers at his finger ends, for 
convenient and instant reference, without the trouble of asking for there- 
with this system the daily correspondence and memoranda of matters 
pending are assorted and at once filed and indexed for ready use, leav- 
ing the desk clear for conveniently transacting the day's business. These 
outfits are equipped with 200 folders, and sets of alphabetical, monthly 
and daily guides, and can be securely locked by simply closing the cur- 
tain which fastens by a spring lock. 

The Vetter Desk Works have been manufacturing filing cabinets and 
office furniture of the highest grade for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and from the standpoint of perfect construction, quality and finish, 
their products are equal, to say the least, to any now on the market. 



CHANGES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS SYSTEMS. 

M AY 1, Mr. C. N. Smith, who has been connected with the Chicago 
organization in a special capacity, came to the Home Office to 
assist in the conduct of the Business Systems Department. Mr. 
Smith's experience in the Auditing Department of the Standard Oil 
Company and as special representative for the Baker- Vawter Company 
of Chicago, the well known auditors, accountants and systematizers, and 
lately his experience as salesman for the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, fits him as a system man to assist the force in solving the 
various problems that may come before it, and his experience as salesman 
will very materially benefit the character of the advertising suggestions 
and methods he will offer. 

In connection with the above, it will interest the force to learn that 
we have made arrangements with Mr. E. B. Looker to take a position as 
an assistant in the Systems Department with special reference to account- 
ing methods. Mr. Looker was formerly connected with the Auditing 
Department of the Standard Oil Company and the Auditing Department 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and latterly he has been very 
successfully connected with N. A. Hawkins & Company, a well known 
firm of public accountants, systematizers and auditors of Detroit. 

10 
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New York, June 3, 1906. 

A SHARP RECOVERY IN PRICES at the Stock Exchange, 
following the tremendous decline of the previous month, 
was the conspicuous event of the month. The decline, how- 
ever, extended over into May, and Wednesday, May 2, will long be 
remembered as one of Wall Street’s panic days. Reviewers of the market 
of that day said, “no security had apparently any value." So it seemed. 
More than 100 stocks sold on that day at the lowest prices recorded this 
year. Nor were they the stocks which are usually considered footballs 
of speculation. In fact, the leader of the decline on that memorable day 
was St. Paul, which in January last was quoted at 193 but fell to 15514 
on May 2. Gilt-edged bonds came tumbling after, and for a great many 
the date in the low price column is May 2. 

But the panic spent its force on the same day and a recovery began 
which subsequently carried prices well above the low point, although late 
in the month the security market became quiet and without any pro- 
nounced tendency either upward or downward. 

The month has not been one in some ways to encourage optimism. 
Aside from the settlement of the anthracite coal strike which ended in 
the framing of an agreement on May 7 to extend for three years from 
April 1, 1906, the old agreement between the operators and the mine 
workers, the developments were in the nature of discouraging revelations. 

On May 4 a message to Congress from the President, accompanied 
by a report of Commissioner of Corporations Garfield, arraigned the 
Standard Oil Company for obtaining secret rebates. Following this later 
in the month came the disclosures in the investigation conducted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of extensive gifts of money and stocks 
to officers and employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad from patrons of 
the road, presumably for favors received or expected. With these revela- 
tions came indications that the practice had extended to other railways. 
On top of these developments came the publication of allegations re- 
garding the beef -packing establishments of the country. Some of the 
details are of a revolting character, and belief in their accuracy caused 
the Senate to attach a rider to the agricultural appropriation bill pro- 
viding for Government inspection of the beef-packing concerns. 

It were useless to deny that such a budget of uncovered methods of a 
doubtful character, to put it as mildly as possible, must have an unfavor- 
able influence upon public sentiment as well as upon the reputation of 
American corporations. Public opinion abroad is now being aroused 
against our life insurance and our food products and to some extent 
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against our securities. From the many revealed delinquencies in our 
financial and commercial life in the last two years it must be admitted that 
prosperity carries many serious menaces to moral standards. 

The money market during the month worked down to a normal level 
and for the present the indications are favorable for easy money. At 
the close of the month the Secretary of the Treasury announced that he 
would discontinue the receipt of securities against gold withdrawn from 
the sub-Treasury to encourage gold inmports. .While this plan of the 
Secretary was in force more than $50,000,000 of gold was Imported into 
the United States, and the effect is seen in the increased stock of gold 
now in our money supply. On April 1 the total amount was estimated 
at $1,418,000,000, or nearly $2,000,000 less than on January 1. On 
May 1 it had increased to $1,433,000,000 and on June 1 to nearly $1,- 
467,000,000. In two months the increase was $49,000,000. 

The amount of money in actual circulation has been increased almost 
beyond precedent in the last two months. In April the increase was 
nearly $44,000,000 and in May it was more than $23,000,000, a total in- 
crease of $67,000,000. The estimated per capita circulation, which on 
April 1 was $31.75, increased to $32.45 on June 1, or an average of 70 
cents per capita in two months. 

The first steps in the direction of rehabilitating San Francisco were 
taken last month. The earthquake occurred on April 18, and for a month 
the work of restoring the ruined city was delayed pending the settlement 
of a number of difficult problems, among them the adjustment of insur- 
ance losses. The banks reopened for business on May 21, and the 
Governor of California announced that the legal holidays which had been 
declared since the fire would come to an end on June 3. 

The evidence that the city was over supplied with available cash was 
quickly forthcoming after the banks had obtained access to their vaults 
and had resumed business. In the few days before the end of the month 
$6,000,000 was shipped to New York from San Francisco, and it is now 
believed that a considerable part of the money sent to San Francisco 
in the month following the fire will be returned to the Eastern money 
centres. 

Different views are taken of the effect of the San Francisco disaster 
upon financial affairs in the future. There are those who believe that 
the activity stimulated in various industries by the rebuilding of the city 
will make for favorable conditions. On the other hand, the loss of the 
vast millions represented by property destroyed is a calamity which many 
believe must carry evil consequences. The “Journal of Commerce/’ a 
very careful authority on fire statistics, estimates that the value of prop- 
erty destroyed in the San Francisco conflagration was at least $280,000,- 
000, and that the loss to insurance companies is $175,000,000. Here is 
$105,000,000 of property wiped out of existence, with no indemnity 
whatever to the former owners, while $175,000,000 additional is de- 
stroyed, but the insurance companies instead of the owners are mulcted. 

The fire insurance companies have been hit very hard, but at no pre- 
vious time have they so well demonstrated their ability to meet the losses 
of a great conflagration as in the San Francisco disaster. Comparatively 
few companies have failed. Some have been compelled to increase their 
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capital, while a large number have been able to pay all their losses with- 
out impairing their capital at all. 

How fluctuating are the losses caused by Are is made to appear in the 
following table, published by the “Journal of Commerce/' showing 
the fire loss in the United States and Canada in each month since Jan- 
uary 1, 1904, and in the first five months of each of the last three years: 

Fire Losses in the United States and Canada. 



190L 190S. 1906. 

January $21,79*200 $1*87*100 $17,723,300 

February 90,061,000 26,601,000 1*24*350 

March *11,212,160 14,761,400 18,727,750 

April 28,328,000 11 , 901,350 292,601,160 

May 15,221,400 12,73*250 18,512,850 



Total 5 months $131,891,760 $81,358,100 $358,714,900 

June 10,64*700 11,789,800 

July 11.93*200 18,17*260 

August 9,71*200 11,48*800 

September 14,887,650 18,71*280 

October 12,80*200 12,267,000 

November 11,51*000 16,17*200 

December 19,422,860 1*27*600 



Total 12 months $252,864,050 $17*157,800 



The table includes two conflagrations of exceptional extent, the Balti- 
more fire in February, 1904, and the San Francisco fire in April, 1906. 
The fire loss in 1904 ranged from $9,715,200 in August to $90,051,000 
in February, in 1905 from $11,435,000 in August to $25,591,000 in 
February. So far this year the smallest loss was in May, $16,512,850, 
and the largest in April, $292,501,150. It is not possible to study the 
monthly records of fire losses for any number of years without becoming 
convinced that no law such as that discovered in life insurance regulates 
the number of fatalities or prescribes their regular occurrence. 

One happening of the last month involved to some extent the welfare 
of one of the leading life insurance companies in the United States. The 
Mutual Life having terminated its relations with an employee who had 
for years represented the company as its London manager, the latter un- 
dertook to transfer practically all the British business of the company 
to an English company. The veriest tyro in life insurance understands 
that a policy-holder who has been insured a few years or more cannot 
afford to transfer from one company to another. The action of the 
London manager is therefore fairly open to criticism even without making 
a defence of the Mutual Life. The event, however, is only another in- 
stance of the upheaval that has occurred among the great financial in- 
terests of the country in the last few years. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad last month successfully placed $50,000,- 
000 of 4^/2 per cent, notes to run eighteen months at a price which makes 
the interest about five per cent. The amount was largely oversubscribed. 
The company will use the proceeds in construction work, largely upon 
the tunnel line and terminal station in New York. 

Among the events of the month which had some influence in the minds 
of investors was the passage of the railroad rate bill in the United 
States Senate on May 18, by a vote of 71 to 3, the negative votes being 
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cast by Senator Foraker, Republican, of Ohio, and Senators Morgan and 
Pettus, Democrats, of Alabama. The measure had been under general 
discussion in the Senate since March 12. 

Of local interest, yet of more than local influence, was the signing by 
Governor Higgins, of New York, of the bill repealing the annual 
mortgage tax. This bill substitutes a single recording tax of one-half of 
one per cent, and may be paid by either borrower or lender. The effect 
of the amended law will be to cause a general reduction of one-half of 
one per cent, in the rate of interest charged borrowers on new loans on 
real estate. 

The Government crop report on May 10 showed that the average 
condition of winter wheat on May 1 was 91 > as compared with 89 on 
April 1 , 92 on May 1 , 1905, and 76 on May 1 , 1904. The area of 
winter wheat under cultivation is estimated at 29,623,000 acres, or about 
241,000 acres less than the area harvested last year. 

An upward movement in the silver market in London has carried the 
price of that metal to the highest point touched in ten years. On May 
23 the price was 51%d. per ounce English standard, the equivalent of 
which for an American ounce 1,000 fine, is 68.78 cents. At this price 
the bullion value of the standard dollar is about 53.20 cents. The Eng- 
lish price of silver has not been as high as 3 Id. at any time since 1896 
until this year. The lowest point ever reached was 21 ll-l6d., in 1902 
and 1903. At that price the standard dollar was worth as bullion only 
36.77 cents. In the following table are shown the highest and lowest 
London quotations of silver in 1873, in 1878, and in each year since 
1890: 

Price of Silver in London. 





Highest. 


Lowest. 




Highest. 


Lowest. 




Pence. 


Pence. 




Pence. 


Pence. 


1878 


50 15-16 


67% 


1807 


29 18-16 


23% 


1878 


55tf 


40% 


1898 


28% 


25 


1800 


64% 


48% 


1899 


29 


26% 


1801 


mi 


48% 


1000 


mi 


27 


1802 


42% 


87% 


1901 


29 9-16 


24 15-16 


1893 


88% 


80% 


1002 


261-16 


21 11-16 


1804 


81% 


27 


1903 


28% 


21 11-16 


1805 


81% 


27 3-16 


1904 


28 9-16 


24 7-16 


1806 


8115-16 


29% 


1005 


80 5-16 


26% 



It was in 1873 that the silver dollar was “demonetized.” In that year 
the bullion value of the dollar fluctuated between 98 cents and $1.01.7. 
In 1878 the Government began the purchase of $2,000,000 of silver 
bullion a month and coined it into standard dollars. In that year the 
bullion value of the silver dollar was 83. 9@ 93.7 cents. In 1890 the 
Government increased its purchase of silver to 4,500,000 ounces a month, 
but stopped the compulsory coinage. By that time the value of the silver 
dollar had fallen to 74 @92.6 cents. In 1893, after the Government 
had purchased $464,000,000 of silver, Congress repealed the silver pur- 
chase law and the silver dollar had fallen in bullion value to 5 1.7 @65. 7 
cents. Since that time silver had tended downward, except for a tem- 
porary advance in 1900, until a little more than two years ago. 

The present advance is taken to be in response to a legitimate demand 
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for the use of silver for subsidary coinage purposes, for use in India 
on account of the heavy wheat and cotton crop in that country, and pos- 
sibly the large increase in gold production. A constantly increasing 
quantity of silver is being used in the arts, nearly one-third of the total 
world's production being used annually for this purpose. 

The* Money Market. — Early in the month the local money market 
was under considerable strain. On May 2, when prices on the Stock Ex- 
change reached the lowest point touched this year, call money rose to 12 
per cent. More favorable conditions immediately thereafter began to 
develop, and rates for money steadily declined. At the close of the 
month call money ruled at 2 @4^ per cent., with the majority of loans 
at per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 8 per cent, as the 
minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 4 @4% 
per cent, for 50 to 90 days, 4^ @5 per cent, for 4 to 6 months and 
4^ @5 % per cent, for seven months, on good mixed collateral. For 
commercial paper the rates are 5 @5^ per cent, for sixty to ninety days* 
endorsed bills receivable, 5 @5^ per cent, for first-class four to six 
months’ single names, and 5% @6 per cent, for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 



Money Rates in New York City. 





Jan. 1. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


April 1. 


May 1. 


June 1. 




Percent. 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent . 


Call loans, bankers’ balances 


26 -75 


84-4 


44-64 


4 -74 


84-44 


t —44 


Call loans, banks and trust compa- 




nies 


25 —75 


84- 


8 - 


4 - 


4 — 


8 — 


Brokers* loans on collateral, 80 to 00 












days. 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 80 days 


« - 4 


44- 


54-6 


44-5 


54-6 


4 -4 


to 4 months 


a. - 


44-4 


54-4 


44-5 


54-6 


4 -4 


Brokers* loans on collateral, 5 to 7 




months 


54- 


44-4 


54-4 


44-5 


54-6 


44-5 


Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 00 to 90 days. 






0 - 


44-5 


5 -4 


54- 4 


54—6 


5 -4 


Commercial paper prime single 






names, 4 to 6 months. 


6 - 


44-54 


54-4 


54- 4 


54-6 


5 -4 


Commercial paper, good single 






names, 4 to 6 months. 


64- 7 


54-6 


6 - 


6 - 


0 - 


64-6 



New York Banks. — The weekly bank statements in May were a 
fair index of the changes which occurred in conditions and sentiment. In 
the first two weeks of the month deposits were reduced $14,000,000 and 
loans nearly as much. In the following three weeks ended June 2 de- 
posits were increased nearly $10,000,000 and loans nearly $26,000,000. 
The effect of the large increase in loans is seen in a cutting down of the 
surplus reserve, $6,000,000 since May 12. It is, however, $700,000 lar- 
ger than at this time a year ago. Both loan and deposit are now larger 



New York City Banks — Condition at Close of Each Week. 





Loons. 


Specie. 


Lcaal 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearino*. 


May 5... 
•* 12,.. 
** 19... 
“ 26. . . 
June 2... 


$1,042,110,900 
1,025,650,500 
1,040,722,100 
1,049,390,800 
! 1,051,548,200 


fill! 

25:31^ 


$79,571,800 

80,090,300 

81,395,900 

83,896,100 

82,898,200 


$1,027,278,500 

1,014,556,400 

1,026,882.900 

1,032,731,800 

1,036,751.100 


$5,899,525 

12.994,600 

10,129,275 

6,094,150 

6.816,025 


$50,844,200 
50,878,700 
50,011.800 1 
49.834.900 
49,789,200 


$2,590*2X8,500 

1,948,996,900 

1,928,708,800 

1,666.808,100 

1*581,568,900 
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than at any previous time since the close of February. In fact, loans 
are within about $10,000,000 of the largest recorded this year and de- 
posits within $£ 5, 000, 000. Compared with a year ago loans show a de- 
crease of $50,000,000 and deposits of $100,000,000. 

DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


mu. 


1906. 


1906. 


1 deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Julv 


$866,178,900 

1.088.948.800 

1.087.980.400 

1.069.869.400 

1.114.867.800 
1,098,958.500 

1.152.988.800 
1,204,965,600 

1.207.308.800 
1,218.977, 10) 
1J804.434.200 
1,127,878,100 


$9,541,860 

25.189,050’ 

38.150.800 
27,755,060 
83,144,250 
29,692,885 

88.105.800 

55.989.800 
57,875,400 
19,913 485 
16,798,650 
8,580,075 


$1,104,049,100 
1,189 828,600 

1.179.824.900 
1,188,661,300 
1.146,528.600 
1,186,477,700 

1.166.088.900 

1.190.744.900 
1,166.587.200 
1.080,465,100 

1.042.098.800 

1.028.882.800 


$18,688,425 

26,979,560 

14.646.975 
8,064,575 

16,065,250 

6,060,275 

11,658,875 

15.305.975 
5,498,785 
7.440,025 
12,430,925 

2,565,875 


$977,661,300 

1.061.408.100 
1,029,545.000 
1.104,290,500 
1,028,688,200 

1.086.761.100 


$4JK£,575 

11,127,625 

5,008,756 

5,181,270 

10,367,400 

6,816,086 


August 

September.... 

October 

November 

December . 





[>e K>sit8 reached the highest amount, $1,224^06,000. on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,140- 
168,700 on August 5, 1905, and tbe surplus reserve $111,688,000 on Feb. 8. 1894. 



Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Daths. 


Loams and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 

i 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
batiks. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


May 6 

“ 12 

“ 19 

" 26 

June 2..... 


$144,766,900 $156,876,900 
144,988,900 156,398,300 
148,484,700 154,788.000 
143,162,800 i 156.795,900 
143,198,200 | 154,482.800 


18,604,700 
6,651,800 i 
0,622.800 1 
6,400,200 
6,487, 3U0 


Ilili 


$15,096,700 

14,810.800 

14,885,700 

16.484,900 

14,809.500 


$5,411,400 

5,551,600 

5.764,400 

5,687,500 

6,029.800 


* $4,889,825 
* 4,617,875 
*4,686,360 
*8,019,875 
*4,589,200 



* Deficit. 



Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 

1 


Istoal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Gearings. 


April 28 


1177,742,000 

170.591.000 
174,48^,000 

173.767.000 

174.060.000 


$202,781,000 

202.475.000 

198.498.000 

201.949.000 

199.481.000 


ilili 

5S — 


HIP 

§§!§§ 


-I-*—* — j -5 
§§!§§ 


$157,807,200 
170.682,000 
154,317.700 
152.658,400 
189,285, 4C0 


” 12 ! 

“ 19 j 

“ »» ! 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


! 

| Circulation. 


Clearings . 


April 28 


$211,326,000 
1 218,948,000 

1 212,170,000 

212,408,000 
214J325.000 


$245,852,000 

245.178.000 

243.249.000 

249.691.000 

252.371.000 


$60,249, 00U 

59.074.000 

57.809.000 

62.489.000 

64.171.000 


►-P- *-*-»£ 

oo5£o££3 

§iiii 


$154,011,800 

173.443.100 

141.879.100 
139,460.600 
154,489.500 


May 5. 


*• 12 


“ 19 


“ 26 





Foreign Banks. — Germany and Russia gained gold last month, the 
former $ 15 , 000,000 and the latter $ 23 , 000 , 000 , while England and 
France lost gold, each $10,000,000. Compared with a year ago the 
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Bank of England has lost $20,000,000 gold, the Bank of France gained 
$15,000,000 and Russia lost nearly $50,000,000 

Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 



- 


April 1. 1906 . 


May 1, 1906 . 


June 1, 1906. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold . 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


England 


£38.450,218 

110,900,380 

38.792.000 

92.635.000 

46.089.000 

15.078.000 

28.297.000 
0,054,000 
3,422,000 




£35,504,720 

119,548,505 

30.528.000 

90.003.000 

40.257.000 

15.111.000 

28.860.000 
5,469,300 
3,232,000 




£36,072.322 

117,647,007 

39.515.000 

94.741.000 

46.650.000 

15.184.000 

28.676.000 
6,522,000 
8,234,667 




France 

Germany 

Russia. 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


£42,035.000 

12.981.000 
4,762.282 

12.859.000 

23.849.000 

3.855.000 
0,045,000 

1.11.000 


£42,295,517 

12.174.000 

4.914.000 

12.880.000 
24,138,000 

8,886,700 

6,928,300 

1.616.000 


£42,531,660 

18.172.000 
5,572,000 

12.874.000 

24.452.000 
3,968,400 
5,770,800 
1,617,888 


£885,723,054 


£106,048,482 


£377,008,525 


£107,822,517 


£884,091,996 


£109,968,192 



Foreion Exchange. — The sterling exchange market was weak early 
in the month, but an advance in the rates of discount by the Bank of 
England caused the market to become stronger. Toward the end of the 
month the money situation abroad became easier and loaning rates in 
New York declined, causing sterling exchange to become irregular. 



Rates for Sterling at Close op Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers 1 
60 days. 


Sterling. 

Sight. 


Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 

commercial. 

Long. 


Documentary 

Sterling. 

60 days. 


May 5 

“ 12 

“ 19 

“ 26 

June 2 


4.8075 & 4.8100 
4.8225 © 4.8250 
4.821008 4.8215 
4.8210 68 4.8220 
4.8210 © 4.8225 


4.8415 © 4.8425 
4.8550 68 4.8500 
4.8515 © 4.8525 
4.8520 O 4.8530 
4.8510 © 4.8526 


4.8476 ©4.8500 
4.8606 ©4.8610 
4.8566 © 4.8576 
4.8666 © 4.8575 
4.8666 ©4.8575 


4.80] 

4.81 

4.81 

4.81 

4.81| 


n ft 4.81 >5 

Ills 8 

% 8 4.81% 


4.7?% © 4A0% 
4.81% © 4.82% 
4.81% 8 4 LK% 
4.81 © 4.82% 

4A1% 8 4.82% 



Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First op Each Month. 



Sterling Bankers— 00 days 

“ “ Sight 

“ “ Cables 

Commercial long 

“ Doeu’tary for paym’t. 

Purls— Cable transfers 

“ Bankers 1 00 days 

“ Bankers 1 sight 

Swiss— Bankers 1 sight 

Berlin— Milkers 1 60 days 

** Bankers 1 sight 

Belgium— Bankers 1 sight 

Amsterdam— Rankers 1 sight.. . . 

Kronors— Bankers 1 sight 

Italian lire— sight 



Feb. 1. 




4.84 - 
4.87%— 

4.1 

4J 

4.8314- 4L 
5.15 -14% 

5.15$!-— 
5.16%- 
94%- II 
95%- 
5.10%- 
40.\- % 
26%- 27 
5.1614 - 15 % 



Mar. 1. 



4.82« 
4.80 
4:80%- 
4.82%- 
4.82 - 
5.1614 
5.18% 
5.10% 
5.18% 
94% 

5.1*4! 

40 

26% 

5.16% 



r- % 



- % 

§ 



April 1. 



4.82%- 




5.17V,- 
5.19V6- . 

MV4- A 

<*Ol- 

5.19%- 



Afay. 1. June 1. 



4.81%- % 
4.84%- % 
4.84%— 85 

4:lo%- 1% 

& 




4.81 - % 
4.82%- % 
4.85%- % 
4.81%- Ji 
4.8l%- 2% 
5.18%- 
5.2l%-20% 

8*7 H 

94%- % 



Money Rates Abroad. — The Bank of England on May 3 advanced 
its rate of discount from 3 Vs to 4 per cent., but the Imperial Bank of 
Germany on May 23 reduced its rate from 5 to 4^/o per cent. Open 
market rates, both in London and on the Continent, are lower than they 
were a month ago. Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at 
the close of the month were 3^2 P er cent., against 4 per cent, a month 
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ago. The open market rate at Paris was 2*4 P er cent., against 2% per 
cent, a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 3^& per cent., against 
4% per cent a month ago. 



Bank op England Statement and London Markets. 





| Feb. 98, 1906. 


Mar. 81, 1906.\ 


Apr. 80, 1906 . 


! 

a 

i 


Circulation (axe. b’k post bills) 


£28^366,000 

18.097.000 

45.449.000 

16.889.000 

89.032.000 

27.477.000 
37.268.884 


£28,498,000 

19.269.000 

43.620.000 

16.115.000 

36.754.000 

28.402.000 
88.450,118 

45.120 


£29.062.000 

8,828,000 


£28,946,000 


Public deposits ". 


10,048,000 


Other d*pn*it« 


48.082.000 

15.977.000 


42.678.000 

15.977.000 


Government securities 


Other securities 


86.894.000 

21.892.000 
82,504,718 


81,488,000 


Reserve of notds and coin 


28,176,000 

88,672,822 


Com and bullion 


Reserve to liabilities 


43.180 


88.700 


43.900 


Bank rate of discount. . 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.) 


40 

90% 


A 


& 

80%d. 


40 

89% 

81%d. 


Price of silver per ounce 


ao%d. 







Silver. — The price of silver in London advanced quite steadily 
1 during the month, reaching 31%d. per ounce on May 23, the highest 
point in some years. The closing price for the month was 31%d., a net 
advance of %d. 



Monthly Range op 8ilver in London— 1904, 1905, 1906. 



Month. 


im. 


1905. 


1906. 


Month. 


190U. 


1905. 


1906. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


27 A 
27% 
26U 

2614 

I 


25% 

25% 

25% 

25A 


28% 
28 A 
27U 


27A 

S3 

25A 


80% 

P 


loll 
29 
29% 
80A ! 

1 


July 

August . . 
September 
October.. 
Novemb’r 
Decemb’r 


27 

27 

26*4 
27A 
2® A 


26% 

%£ 


viz 

28*1 

80A 

80A 


3g 

28 

Igjj 







Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Asked, 


Sovereigns 

Bank or England notes 


....$4.85% 
.... 4.85 


$4.88 

4.88 


Twenty francs 


.... 8.86 


3.89 


Twenty marks 


.... 4.74 


4.78 


Twentv-flve pesetas 


.... 4.78 


4.82 


Spanish doubloons 


.... 15.55 


15.65 



Bid. Asked. 

Mexican doubloons $15.55 $15.65 

Mexican 20 pesos 10.55 19.66 

Ten guilders 8.05 4.00 

Mexican dollars 52% .64% 

Peruvian soles 47% .50 

Chilian pesos 47% .50 



Bar 9ilver In London on the first of this month was quoted at 81%d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 07% Q 09%e. Ffne silver (Government 
assay), 07% ® 69%c. The official price was 07%c. 



National Bank Circulation. — The volume of national bank notes 
issued increased $2,483,378 in May of which nearly $900,000 is repre- 
sented by an increase in lawful money deposited to retire the notes. The 
Government bonds deposited to secure circulation increased about $2,900,- 
000, but the 2 per cent, bonds which constitute the great bulk of the 
deposits, show a decrease of nearly $1,400,000. The national banks de- 
posited $3,400,000 of the 4 per cent, of 1907 and $650,000 of the 4 per 
cent, of 1925. Most of the 2 per cent, withdrawn as security for bank 
circulation have apparently been substituted as security for public de- 
posits while more than $13,000,000 of state, municipal and railroad 
bonds have been withdrawn. The total securities now deposited against 
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public deficit amount to $96,000, 000, a decrease in the past month of 

$ 10 , 000 , 000 . 



National Bank Circulation. 



Feb. $ 8 , 1906. 


Mar.Sl % 1906. 


A pr. SO, 1906. 


May SI, 1906. 


Total amount outatanding 

Circulation based on U. 8 . bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Four per centa. of 1926 

Three per cents, of 1908-1918 

Two per cents, of 1930 

Total 


$550,808,895 
i 507,178^66 
41,630,829 

6,726.700 

4.066.500 

1,958,240 

499,104,000 


$554,666,967 
512.221.561 | 
42,445,416 

8,479,200 

8,969.600 

2,219.540 

499,874,750 


$556,646,282 

514,423,519 

42,222,768 

10,778^00 

8.749,500 

2^568,840 

499,601.900 


$569,129,660 

516.086,146 

48,093,514 

14,194.800 

4,899.500 

2,421.880 

498,249,650 


$511,846,440 j $514,862,990 


$516,887,440 


$519,286,530 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
4 per cents, of 1007, $5,856,700 : 4 per cents, of 1005, $7,108,800 : 8 per cents, of 1008 1018. |8,- 
800,000; S per cents, of 1000, $45,055,500: District of Columbia 8.66’s, 1024. $1,078,000; Hawaiian 
Islands bonds. $1,478.000 ; Philippine loan, $7,615,000; State, city and railroad bonds, $38,762,386; 
a total of $96jB85,225. 

Government Revenue and Disbursements. — The Treasurer re- 
ported .a surplus in May of $2,131,812, making for the eleven months of 
the fiscal year a total of $6,162,378. This compares with a deficit of 
about $3,000,000 in May last year and of $37,000,000 in the eleven 
months. The improvement over the premium year is due almost entirely 
to an increase in revenues. In May they were $4,000,000 greater than 
in 1905, while the expenditures were reduced less than $900,000. There 
was a decrease of $2,000,000 in civil and miscellaneous expenditures, of 
$600,000 in navy, of $800,000 in pensions, and $500,000 in interest, but 
an increase of $300,000,000 in public works. The latter item shows an in- 
crease of $20,000,000 for the eleven months ended May 31. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 

May, Since 

Source. 1906 . July 1.1906. 

Customs $28,178,144 $274,898,148 

Internal revenue 20,828,841 228.456.480 

Miscellaneous 4.478,098 38,693,005 



TotM v .. $47,980,028 $589,547,688 



Expenditures. 

May, Since 

Source. 1906. July 1.1906. 

Civil and mis $7,588,882 $113,868^ 

War 6,874,998 88,980,614 

Navy 8,817,596 108,505,84 S 

Indians 1,124,289 11,978.886 

Pensions 18,081,696 130,860.017 

Public works 6,814,616 61,009,098 

Interest 1.686J&64 28,893^85 



Excess of reoelpts, 2,131,812 6,162.878 



Total $45,848,211 $588,385,256 



United States Public Debt. — The net public debt less cash in the 
Treasury was reduced last month about $2,500,000 and is now about 
$982,000,000, or a trifle in excess of the amount on April 1, last. The 
Government continues to increase the outstanding issues of certificates. 
Nearly $7,000,000 gold certificates and $2,000,000 silver certificates 
were issued in May. The certificates now outstanding, including $7,- 
500,000 of Treasury notes, secured by an equal amount of gold and 
silver in the Treasury approximate $1,040,000,000. The cash balance 
reported in the Treasury on May 21, was $310,000,000, of which $92,- 
500,000 is on deposit in national bank depositaries. 
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United States Public Debt. 





1 

1 


April 1, 1906. 


May 1, 1906 . 


June 1, 1906. 


Interest-bearing debt : 

Loan of Marco 14, 1900, 2 per cent 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 ** 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 

Ten-Twenties of 1096, 0 per cent 

Total Interest-bearing debt. 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes. 

National bank note redemption acct. . 
Fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 

Gold certificates. 

Silver “ 

Treasury notes of 1860 

Total certificates and notes. 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury 


$606,942,360 

116,766,060 

26,410 

118,489,900 

63,946,460 


$606,942,860 

116,766.060 

26,410 

118,489,900 

68,946,460 


$606,942,860 

116,766,060 

26,400 

118,489,900 

68,946,460 


$696,942,860 

116,756,160 

26,290 

118,489,900 

63,946,460 


$806,150,170 

1.156,706 

846,734.298 

40,322.758 

6,866,709 


$89 >,159, 170 
1,130,426 

846,784,298 

41.588,908 

6,866,960 


$896,159,160 

1,189,145 

846,784.298 

41,640,909 

6,865,960 


$896,160,150 

1,186,646 

846,784,298 

42,446,616 

6,866.950 


$808,923,766 

1J990J&89.641 

642,860,860 

467,164,000 

7,960,000 


$896,184,166 

1,291,482,760 

644,746,860 
460,729,000 
7,794,000 | 


$895^41.186 

1,291,689,471 

660,601,860 

472,644.000 

7,661,000 


$896,045,878 

1,292,840,068 

667,609,860 

474,640,000 

7,604,000 


$1,017,496,869 

2,807,788,610 

1,418.968,612 

1,116^40,626 


$1,022,269,869 

2,818,762,620 

1,434,188,945 

1,124^79,628 


$1,080,996,869 

2,822,686,340 

1,441,616,921 

1434,480,696 


$1,089,748,869 

2,882,088,987 

1,468^70,606 

1.142,886,290 


$802,718,086 

160,000,000 

162,718,086 


$800,860,822 

160,000,900 

159,860,822 


$807,126^24 

160,000,000 

157,126^24 


$810,886,376 

160,000,000 

160,885,876 


$802,718,086 

967,621,666 


$809,860,384 

081,628,822 


$807,126,224 

964,418,247 


$910,886,876 

981,964,602 



Money in Circulation in the United States. — There was an in- 
crease of more than $23,000,000 in the amount of money in circulation 
in the United States last month. The gain is the immediate result of 
the heavy imports of gold, the increase in gold coin being $11,000,000 
and in gold certificates $13,000,000. In the last three months circula- 
tion has increased $72,000,000. 

Money in Circulation in the United 8tates. 





Mar. 1, 1906. 


ApL U 1906. 


May 1, 1906. 


June 1, 1906. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Sliver certificates 

Treasure notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United 8tates 

Circulation per capita 


$648,866,062 

79,868,766 

107.881,468 

491,783,819 

462.752,968 

7,912,466 

886,086,877 

587,215,618 


$648,996,807 

81,711,486 

109.489,880 

489,880,019 

466,110,696 

7,768,096 

887,524,081 

541,077,216 


$672,624,404 

80,424,056 

109,494,666 

600,696.889 

467J74,470 

7,640,089 

387,180,821 

544,765,969 


$683,426,878 

78,602,185 

109,894,819 

518,808.789 

469,668.686 

7,407,218 

885.562,898 

646.260.302 


$2,671,802,508 
84,194,000 1 
$31.73 


$2,676,604,788 

84,811,000 

$31.75 


$2,720,250,803 

84.428.000 

$82.22 


$2,743,681,120 

84,545,000 

$82.45 



Monies in the United States Treasury. — The total money in the 
Treasury increased $27,000,000 last month, while the certificates issued 
increased $15,000,000, leaving a gain in net cash of $12,000,000. The 
balance is now in excess of $314,000,000. 
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Monet in the United 8tates Treasury. 





Mar. 1, 1906. 


Apl. 1, 1906 . 


May 1, 1906. | June 1, 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes. 1890, 
outstanding 

Net casb in Treasury 


$768,151,887 

488,866.099 

9,787,508 

10,594,189 

18,588,277 


$774^08,908 

486,517,429 

7,274^48 

9,156,985 

18,589,751 


$760,926,166 
487,804,809 
7,426.109 1 
9,560,696 
11,880,828 


$783,494,496 

489.626,780 

7,046,878 

11,128,128 

18.869,858 


$1,290,986,406 

962,898,787 


$1^90,747,261 

962,709,409 


$1,277,587,102 

975,910,896 


$1,805,164,680 

990,944,598 


$328,687,668 


$828,087,862 


$801,676,204 


$314,219,987 



Supply of Money in the United States. — The stock of money in 
the country on June 1 was nearly $ 3 , 058 , 000 , 000 , the largest ever re- 
ported. The increase in May was $ 36 , 000 , 000 , an exceptional month’s 
gain. Gold increased about $ 33 , 500,000 and national bank notes $2,- 
500 , 000 . 



Supply of Money in the United 8tates. 





Afar. 1, 1906. 


Apl. 1, 1906 . 1 May 1, 1906. 


June 1 , 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 


11.417,007.489 

568.228,865 

117,168,956 

846,681,016 

550.808,895 


$1,418,202,210 
568,228.866 | 
116.763,582 
846.681,016 
554,666.967 


91,433,460,570 
568,228,866 < 
116,919,774 
846,681.016 
656,646,282 


$1,466,921,374 

568.228,865 

U6.940.192 

346,681,016 

65tt.i29.660 


$2,999,890,171 


$8,004,542,640 


$3,021,926,507 


$3,067,901,107 



Foreign Trade of the United States. — The export movement of 
merchandise continues to exceed all previous records. In April the ex- 
ports were valued at nearly $ 144 , 500 , 000 , or $ 16 , 000,000 more than in 
April, 1905 . The import movement is also unparalleled in volume, the 
output in April reaching $107,000,000, or $12,000,000 more than in 
1905 . The net exports for the month were $ 37 , 000 , 000 , the largest for 
April in any year since 1901 . With two months of the current fiscal 
year to make returns, the exports for the year aggregate $ 1 , 488 , 000 , 000 , 
or more than have been recorded in twelve months in previous years. 
Compared with the corresponding ten months of 1905 , the exports show 



Exports and Imports of the United States. 



Month or 


Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


April. 


Exports. 


Tm parts. 


Balance. 


1901 


$120,754,190 


$76,698,131 


Exp., $44,056,059 
*• 33,347,605 


Imp., $2,667,827 


Exp., $2,588,933 


1902 


109,1 6^,873 


75,822,268 


Exp., 979,437 


** 1,689.526 


1903 


109,827,215 


87.682.106 


“ 22,145,109 


Imp., 355,845 


“ 1,033.898 


1904 


109,880.405 


83,521,882 


“ 26,358,523 


•* 9.180,288 


“ 1,617,322 


1905 


128,575.374 


95,110^288 


“ 33,165,086 


k ‘ 1.277,183 


imp., 242.277 


1906 

Ten Months. 


144,491,909 


107,327,038 


“ 37,164,871 


“ 12,487,023 j 


Exp., 1,417,061 


1901 


1,260,422,817 


676,124,805 


Exp., 684,2*8,012 Imp., 23,278,454 Exp., 23 623,357 


1902 


1,190,157,387 


1 754,516,807 


“ 435.640,580 


“ 228,726 

“ 20,656,890 


" 18,214,429 


1903 


1,223,989,242 


! 861,684,828 


“ 359,304,919 


“ <*0,045.832 


1904 


1,277.715,480 


i 829,231,975 


“ 448,483,505 


46,828,164 


“ 16,931,002 


1905 


1.273.614.611 


934,540,402 


“ 839,074.209 


Exp., 39.238.805 


“ 17.290,923 


1908 


1,488,893,999 1,020,881,835 


467,512,164 Imp., 29,377,564 


19,571,795 
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an increase of nearly $215,000,000. The imports have reached nearly 
$1,020,000,000 in the ten months, an increase of $86,000,000 over 1905. 
The full fiscal year will no doubt show exports exceeding $1,700,000,000 
and imports of $1,200,000,000. In April nearly $12,500,000 of gold 
was imported, making for the ten months ended April 30 a total of 
$29,000,000. The imports in May will further swell the total and the 
movement for the year ending June 30, 1906, will probably show net im- 
ports exceeding the net exports of the previous year. 



EFFICACY OF THE BANK NOTE. 

T HE power to issue bank notes is in some degree less important to- 
day, with the diffusion of banking methods which has followed 
the enactment of the gold standard law, than it was ten years 
ago, but it has not ceased to be important. We can do without the bank 
note very well here in New York on ordinary occasions, but the people 
of the country districts, remote from banks and having no check accounts, 
can do without it less easily than we. And all of us, in periods when 
currency is greatly in demand, either because of the expansion of busi- 
ness or because other forms of credit are less acceptable, have felt the 
embarrassment of reducing our reserves by paying out our slender stock 
of legal-tender money, when we could just as well have met every or- 
dinary requirement by turning the deposit account into the printed bank 
note. Our obligation in either case would have been substantially the 
same, but in issuing the note we should have afforded the client who 
desired currency the form of credit for which he asked. 

This is the whole philosophy of a bank note currency — that it shall 
be available in the same manner as other forms of credit to meet certain 
needs under such restrictions as are necessary to protect the public 
against fraud and to secure uniformity. Does any one pretend that 
the present restrictions upon the issue of bank notes are limited to these 
simple requirements? Everyone knows that it is not so — that the pres- 
ent basis of our bank note circulation is the result of a shrewd project, 
in a great emergency now long since passed, to make a market for United 
States bonds. Every student of the subject knows that in hardly any 
other civilized country today do the same restrictions exist. In the two 
or three countries, including Japan and Argentina, which tried to follow 
our system, the chapter of accidents failed to protect them against the 
folly of basing notes redeemable on demand on long-term obligations 
issued by the Government in its hour of need . — Charles A . Conant, Ad- 
dress before Reform Club . 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



Tbe following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at tbe New York Stock Exchange in the month of May and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1906, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1906 : 



Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe. 



Year 1905. 1 Highest and Lowest in 1996. 



Baltimore A Ohio 

Baltimore A Ohio, pref... 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 



Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey. 
Ches. A Ohio 



Chicago A Alton . . 

* preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Milwaukee A 8t. Paul. 

* preferred 

Chicago k Northwestern.. 



* preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. . 



preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. & 8t. Louis. 

Col. Fuel & Iron Co 

Colorado Southern 

* 1st preferred ....... 

• 2d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 



Delaware A Hud. Canal Qo.. . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western. 
Denver A Rio Grande 

* preferred 

Duluth So. S. A Atl., pref 

Brie 

* 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Express Adams 

* American 

* United States 

* Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern Pref 



Hocking Valley 

• preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

• preferred 

Kansas City Southern 

• preferred 

Kans. City Ft. S. A Mem. pref. 



Lake Erie A Western 

Louisville A Nashville... 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan securities. . 

Metropolitan Street 

Mexican Central 

Minneapolis A St. Louis.. 
Minn., 8. P. A S.S. Marie. 
• preferred 



ft 




117 

100 


ft 


91* 


I 


ft 




235 


190 


60* 





m 8 

ml i7* 

187* 168* 
192* 182* 
249 190* 

265* 234 
20 7* 

42* 17* 
111 90 

69 38 

30* 22* 
69* 52 
55 82* 

214 175 



High. Low. Highest. 



106 -Jan. 3 

117 -Jan. 27 
99*— Jan. 5 
94*— Jan. 26 

177*— Jan. 19 
70*- Jan. 8 
,— May 24 
-Jan. 23 

—Jan. 16 
|-Jan. 12 
Jan. 20 
193 —Jan. 22 
196 -Jan. 22 
240 —Jan. 15 
270 -Mar. 30 
18*— Jan. 19 
42*— Jan. 22 | 
109*— Jan. 15 
83*— Jan. 26 
37 —Jan. 24 
73*- Feb. 20 
66*— Jan. 12 
181*— Jan. 23 



240* 178* 229*— Jan. 18 
498* 835 560 -May 24 

39* 27*! 51*— Jan. 26 
— i 91*— Jan. 22 

45 —Jan. 11 
50*— Jan. 16 
83 — Jan. 16 

76*- Jan. 16 
250 —Mar. 6 

249*— Jan. 26 
138*— Jan. 28 
285 -May 31 

348 -Feb. 9 

121* 86* i 135 —Apr. 24 

97* 90 I 98*- Apr. 16 
183 125* : 182 -Jan. 12 

82 24 34*— Jan. 12 

61 50 63*— Jan. 18 

36* 22*| 37*— Jan. 5 

70 52 i 71 -Jan. 5 

87 81* 84*— Feb. 7 




47* 28* 
157* 184* 
175 161 

91 68* 

133 114 

26 If 
84* 56! 
145 89' 

178 148 



44*— Jan. 12 
156*— Jan. 19 
162 -Jan. 26 
75*— May 11 
118*— Apr. 4 
26* Jan. 19 
84*— Jan. 11 
164 -Mar. 24 
188*- Jan. 11 



Lowest. 
85*— May 2 
99*— May 2 

105*— May 2 
92*— May 2 
72 -May 2 

155*— May 2 
66*— May 1 
204 -May 2 
58*— Apr. 28 

25 -May 5 
74 -May 8 
17*— May 2 
155*- May 2 
177*— May 2 
192 -Apr. 27 
280 -May 22 
9* -Apr. 19 
27 -Apr. 27 
90*- May 2 
40*— May 2 
29*— Jan. 4 
68* — Apr. 30 
43 -May 2 
130*— Apr. 27 



-May 2 
-May 2 
-May 2 
-May 2 
-Apr. 28 
-May 2 
-May 2 
-Apr. 27 
-May 16 
-Apr. 26 
-May 1 
-Mar. 19 
-May 2 

113*— Feb. 8 
98 —May 2 
164 -May 
24*— May 
49 -May 
23*— May 
60 -May 



2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

80*— Apr. 24 

82 -May 
186* -May 
147*— May 
70*— May 
104*— May 
18*— May 
69 -May 
141*— Jan. 
168*— Apr. 30 



Mat, 1906. 



High. Low. Clo'ing. 
91* 85* 89* 

108 99* 108 



109 106* 

95* 92* 

84* 72 

161* 155* 
69* 00* 

28972 204 
59* 58* 



70* 

49 

141 



189 



182 



■5* 



237 

58* 



139 * 

213 

T* 

87* 



806* 

181 

now 

VOTE 

180 



58* 

81 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.-Confirmed. 



Missouri, Kan. & Tex 

* preferred 

Missouri Pact tic 

Natl, of Mexico, pref 

* 2d preferred., 

N. Y. Ceut. at, Hudson River.. 
N. Y., Chicago A St. Louis — 

• 2d preferred 

N. Y., Ontario A Western 

Norfolk A Western 

• preferred 

North American Co 

Northern Pacific 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R. R 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 



Reading 

• lstprefered 

• 2d preferred 

Rock Island 

• preferred 

St. L. A San Fran. 2d pref — 
St. Louis A Southwestern — 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 

Tennessee Coal A Iron Co. . . . 

Texas A Pacific 

Toledo, 8t. Louis A Western.. 

• preferred 



Union Pacific 

* preferred 

Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling A Lake Erie 

• second preferred . . . 

Wisconsin Central 

* preferred 



“Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car A Foundry .... 

* pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American Ice 

American Locomotive 

* preferred 

Am. Smelting A Refining Co. 

* preferred 

Am. Steel A Foundries 

* pref 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

American Tobacco, pref 

Anaconda Copper Mining 

Central Leather 

* preferred 

Corn Products, Ref’g 

* preferred 

Distillers Securities 

Federal Min’g A Smelt., pref. 

Qeneral Electric Co 

International Paper Co 

* preferred 

International Power 

International Steam Pump.. 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

P ress e d Steel Car Co 

* preferred 

Republic Iron A Steel Co 

* preferred.... 

U. 8. Rubber Co. 

* 1st preferred 

U. 8. Steel 

• pref 



Y bah 1905.! Highest and Lowest in 1909. 



Highest. 
40%— Jan. 
74% — Jan. 
i 106%— Jan. 

I 41 -Mar. 
21%-Feb. 
156%— Jan. 



64 


40% 


88% 


76 


96 

107 


9$| 




165 

83 


148 


131% 


115% 


97% 


258 


23U 


143% 


79 


97 


90 


101 


84 



f3%— Apr. 
)1% - Jan. 



High. Low. 

39% 24 
73 56% 

110 % 94 % 

43 33% 

24% 17% 

167% 136% 

76% 42 

95 74 1 91„ 

57%— Jan. 
93%-Feb. 
96 —Jan. 
107 -Jan. 
232%— Feb. 
51% Jan. 
147%-Jan. 
103 —Jan. 
247%- Jan. 



164 -Jan. 
96 - Jan. 

102 —Jan. 
28%— Apr. 
68%— Mar. 
51%-Feb. 
27%— Jan. 
6l%— Jan. 
72$?— Jan. 
42% -Jan. 

103 -Jan. 

165 -Jan. 
39%-Jan. 
40%-Jan. 
59% —Jan. 



37% 21% 
85 60% 

73% 45 
27% 20 
66% 55 
72% 57% 
28 



102 % 

148 

41 

48% 

65 



95 

68 

29% 

34% 

51% 



151% 113 
101% 95% 

T iF 

SR 8 
28% 20 
33% 20 
64% 45 



111% 70 
43% 31 
104% 91% 
40% 27% 



33 



17( 

137 111% 

i r* 

67j 



6 % 
85 % 
180 
109% 91% 
295 100% 

47% 40 

79 40 

54% 34% 
110% 75 
192 169 

88 8 “ 

100 48 

40% 26 
69% 52 
89% 24% 
58% 84 
101% 87 

108 67 




160%— Jan. 
99%-Jan. 
26%-Jan. 
53%-Feb. 
94%— Jan. 
21%-Feb. 
29%-Feb. 
33 —Jan. 
64 —Jan. 



118%-Feb. 
47%-Jan. 
105 -Jan. 
44%-Jan. 
85%— May 
78%-Jan. 
120%— Jan. 
174 —Jan. 
130 —Jan. 
15%-Jan. 
53%-Jan. 
157 -Jan. 
109 —Jan. 
800 -Feb. 
49%-Jan. 
107%— Jan. 
26% — Mar. 
84 -Mar. 
65% — May 
112%— Jan. 
181%— Jan. 
26% —Jan. 
90 —Jan. 
95 —Jan. 
60 —May 
71%-Feb. 
95%— Jan. 
64%-Jan. 
105 —Feb. 
89 —Jan. 
110%— Jan. 
58%— Jan. 
115 -Jan. 
46%— Jan. 
113%— Jan. 



Lowest. 
29 -May 
64%— Apr. 
‘5%— May 
86 - Apr. 
19% -Mar. 
130%— May 
59 -Mar. 
80 —May 
43%-May 
84 -Feb. 
89%-Apr. 
93 -May 
179%— May 
84 -May 
131 May 
89%-Apr. 
219%— May 

112 -May 
89%-Mar. 

90 —Apr. 
23%— May 
61%— Jan. 
41 May 
20%-May 
48% — May 
61 -May 
35 -May 

May 
129 - Jan. 
28 -May 
80 —May 
48 -May 

138%— May 
91%-May 
19 —Apr. 
40%-Jan. 

91 —Mar. 
16 —Apr. 

22 —Apr. 

23 -May 
44%— Apr. 



96 May 
34%-May 
99%— Jan. 

28 —May 
35%-Jan. 
53%-May 
110%- May 2 
188%— May 2 
115 -Apr. 28 
10 —Apr. 80 
40 -May 2 
127%— May 2 
100%— May 2 
223%— May 4 
38%-May 2 

100%— Apr. 28 
21%— May 2 
74%-May 2 

51 -Jan. 30 
92%-May 2 

161% May 2 
18 -May 2 
82%-Mar. 15 
50 -Apr. 80 
27 —Jan. 2 
62 —May 2 
66 -May 2 
48 -May 2 
95 -May 2 
22%-May 
91 -May 
48%— May 



105%— May 
86%-May 
102 -May 



Mat, 1906. 



. Low. Closing . 
29 84% 




151% 138% 1 49% 



21% 19 

50% 41 

92% 91 

18% 16 
25 22 

29 23 

52 46% 



111% 98 

42 34% 



91% 94 

21 



18* 

24 

SP 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS, 



LA8T SALE , PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND L0WE8T PRICES AND 
TOTAL 8ALE8 FOR THE MONTH. 



Noti.—' T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company lint named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ann Arbor 1st g 4*s 1906 

Atoh., Top. A 8. F. 

' Atoh Top A Santa Fe gen g 4*8.1906 

registered 

adjustment, g. 4*8. . . . .1906 

registered 

stamped 1906 

registered 

flfty-yearoonv. g.4’s..l955 

registered 

serial debenture 4’s— 

series D 1906 

registered 

series E. 1907 

registered 

series F 1908 

registered 

series O 1909 

registered 

series H 1910 

registered 

series 1 1911 

registered 

series J 1912 

registered 

series K 1918 

registered 

series L 1914 

registered 

East. Okla.fi lv.lstg.4’8. 1928 

• registered 

Chic. A St. L. 1st 6*8.. .1916 

A tlan.Coast Li n e R . R.Co. 1 s tg. 4*8.1952 

• registered 

Charleston A Savannah 1st g.7*s,1980 
Savanh Florida A W’n 1st g. 8*6.1984 

• 1st g. 5*s 1984 

Alabama Midland 1st gtd g. ft’s.1928 
Brunswick A W*n 1st gtd.g.4*s. 1988 
** L’vllle A Nash, col.’* g.4’s 1952 

• registered 

Sii.SpsOc.AG.RB.Aidg.gtdg.4s.1918 

Balt. A Ohio prior lien g. 8%s. . 1925 1 

• registered i 

• g. 4s 1948 

• g. 4s. registered 

• Pitts. June. 1st g.fl *s 1922 
Pitt Jun. A M. div. 1st g. 3 Vis. 1925 

• registered 

Pitt L. E. A West Va. System 

refunding g4s 1941 

• Sourbw’ndiv. 1st g.8Vis. 1926 

• registered 

Mononganela River 1st g. g., 5*s 1919 
Cen. Onlo. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4%’s. 190g 

. Ptslyr Clev. A Toledo. 1st g.6*s . . 1922 
l Pittsburg A We8tem,lstg.4’s.. .1917 
Buffalo, Roch. A Pitts, g. g. 5*s.. . 1987 
' Alleghany A Wn. 1st g. gtd 4*s .1998 
Clearfield A Mnh.4st g.g. 6*8... .1948 
Rochester A Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. . 1921 

• cons. 1st 6*s, 1922 

Buff. A Susq. 1st refundgg. 4*s..1951 

registered 



Amount. 



7,000,000 
p48.166.0U0 
| 25,616^666 
j. »,ii2;666 
| 87,164,000 



2,500,000 

*2/900,000 



2,500,000 

*i*wo6b 



2.500,000 

2 jwd,'obo 



2,500,000 

2,'wd.bbo 



Intel 

Paid. 



2,500,000 

*8.128,660 

i.MO.ooo 



Q J 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 
nov 

NOV 

MAH 

MAN 

J A D 
J A D 

r A ▲ 
f a ▲ 
r a ▲ 
f a ▲ 

FA A 
F A ▲ 
F A A 
FA A 
FA A 
F A ▲ 
FA A 

r a a 

FA A 
FA A 
F A A 
FA A 
FAA 
F A A 
Mas 1 
mss 
Mas 



Last 8alb. 



Price. Dote. 



May 7,*06 

» May 31, *06 
l May 28, *0s 
, May 29, *06 
Sep. 11, ’06 
May 81,*06 
Feb. 19,*06 



Mat 8a lb 



High. Lotc-I Total. 



98 Vi 90 
102% 100 Vi 



03 9t 



10814 May 31/06 108% 101% 



99 Aug.l5,*04 
99% May 2, *05 



98% Apr. 10,*04 
ioOVi Jan. 10, *06 
09% Jan. 1*6/06 
‘osviwoVVii’oi 



97 Oct. 26, *04 
*92% Nov*. ld,**62 
99% Feb.* 23, *06 



43,141 ooo M k 8 ' May 31,*06 ! 101% 
4d,Hi.uuu M a 8 i02 Nov.27,’05 .... 

J a J 108% Dec. 18. *99 , 

A A o 132% Jan. 80.*06 . 

A a o 112 % Jan. 26.’04 
MAN 114% Nov. 14. *05 
JAJ 99% Mar. 80, *06 , 

94% May 8l,*u6 



l,500.0Cu 

4.056.000 

2.444.000 

2.800.000 
3,000,000 



85,000.000 MAN 
MAN 



1,067.000 JAJ 



JAJ 

JAJ 

a a o 

a a o 

JAJ 



72,822,000 | 

[ 70,963,000 | 

478,000 

[ lUS98.000j-^| . ^ pr * 6 ; ; 06 



98% 



94% 92% 



3.000 

628.000 

86,000 

82.000 

’ *150,666 

U&oob 



167.000 



98 May 81/06 j 98 



95% May 81/06 
95 May 31/06 
103 May 29/06 
108% May 16/06 
120 Oct. 11/01 



98 

94% 



96 
95 

108 101 
102 % 100 % 



8i.847.U00 
\ 48.590.000 

700.000 

1.009.000 

441.000 

688.000 

4.427.000 

2,000.000 

650.000 

1.300.000 

8.920.000 
f 6,521,000 j 



MAN 
JAJ 
Q J 
FAA 
MAS 
A AO 
JAJ 
MU 
A AO 

j a J 

FA A 

j a d 

[JAJ] 
>J A J ] 



97 May 31/06 , 98% 95% 
92% May 26/06 92% 90% 

92% June28/05 ! 

108% July 18/06 I 

109 Apr. 25/05 

110% Mar. 7,*04 

97 May 8,*06 97 97 

117 May 8/06 117 117 

i28***June ‘6/02! .*.’.*! .*.*.’.* 

124 Apr. 28, *06 

128% Feb. 28,’f 6 

98% May 8, *06 98% 98% 



75.000 

” 1.000 

168.000 

14.000 
308.000 

19.000 



69.000 

152,0(0 



1,000 

5,000 



2.000 



Digitized by L^ooQle 







BOND SALES. 



965 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nor*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 
Due 



Canada Southern 1st int. gtdB’s, 1908 

. 2d mortg. 6*8, 1918 

• registered ••••••• 

Central Branch U. Pac.lst g. 4*8.1948 

Son. /:5>s!ree:»i,«»ft *8.000 

1st. pref. inc. g. 6*8, 1946 

• stamped 

2d pref. inc. g. 6*s 1946 

■ stamped 

8d pref. inc. g. 6*8 1946 

stamped 



Amount. 



Chat. div. pur. mv. g. 4*8.1961 
Macon & Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5*8 11 

Mid. Ga. A Atl. div. g 6&.19I7 



Mobile div. 1st g. 6’s. . . 



1046 
.1917 
,1946 

Cent. R. A Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5*8, 1987 
Central of New Jersey, gen. ^ 

t registered • • •£ 

Am. Dock A lmprovm’ t Co. 6 s, lwl 
• Lehigh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5*s..l980 
Lehigh A W.-B. Coal con. 5*8... 191* 

• con. extended gtd. 4^4*8.1910 
N.Y. A Long Branch gen. g. 4*8.1941 

Ches. A Ohio 6*s, g.. Series A 1908 

' Mortgage gold 6*s 1911 

1st con. g. 5*8 1980 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 4%’s 1992 

registered • • • 

Craig Val. 1st g. 5*8 1940 

(R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4*8, 1988 

2d con. g. 4*s 1989 

Warm 8. Val. 1st g. 5*8,1941 

. Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4*s 1940 

Chic. A Alton R. R. ref. g. 3*s. . . . 1949 

$ • registered 

Chic. A Alton Ry 1st lien g. 314*8.1960 

registered 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy : 

Denver div. 4’s 1922 

Illinois div. 3Hs 1949 

registered .... 

Illinois div. 4s 1949 

registered 

(Iowa div.) sink. f*d 5’s, 1919 

4*s 1919 

Nebraska extensi’n 4*8, 1927 

registered 

Southwestern div. 4*s.,1921 

4*s Joint bonds 1921 

• registered 

6 ’s* debenture® 1913 

Han. A 8t. Jos. con. 6*s 1911 

Chic. A E. 111. 1st g. 4*s ref. A imp..l955 

# registered 

Chicago A E. 111. 1st s. f*d c*y. 6*8. 1907 

f • small bonds 

• 1st con. 6’s. gold 1904 

• gen. con. 1st 5*s 1937 

• registered 

Chicago A Ind. Coal 1st 5*8 ... .1936 

Chicago. Indianapolis A Louisville. 

) • refunding g. 6*s 1947 

• ref. g. 6’s 1947 

Louisv. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 6*s. .1910 
Chicago. Milwaukee A St. Paul, 
f Chic. Mil. A St. Paul terra, g 5*8.1914 
j • gen. g. 4’s, series A — 1989 

I • registered 



/nt’si 

Paid. 



14,000.000 

l 6,000,000 

2.500.000 

7.000. 000 

16,700,000 

2.870.000 

1.630.000 

8.069.000 

3.891.000 

1.826.000 

2.174.000 

2.067.000 

840.000 

418.000 

1.000. 000 

4.880.000 

45,091,000 \ 

4.967.000 

1.062.000 
2,691,000 

12.175.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

(• 26,858,000 

[ 40.573,000 

650.000 
6 , 000,000 
1,000,000 

400.000 

2.000,000 

\ 37.350,000 

j- 22.000,000 

4.534.000 

50.835.000 

10.806.000 



Last 8ale. 



Price . Dale. 



2.829.000 

7.712.000 
j- 24,791,000 

2.382.000 
| 215,225,000 

9 , 000.000 

8,000,000 

[ 5,000.000 

1 2,989,000 

2.653.000 
} 16,529,000 j 

4.626.000 



j a j 

(MAS 

(MAS 

J A D 

r a a 

V A A 
MIS 
Man 

OCT 1 
OCT 1, 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 

j a D 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 

Man 

j a j 
Q J 
j a j 
j a j 
Q m 

Q M 

m a 8 

a a o| 
a a o| 
m a n; 
Mam 
m a 8 
Mas 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
m a 8 
m a n 
a a o 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 

r a a 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
a a o 
Man 
Man 
Mas 
j a j 

Q JAK 

man 

Mas 

l 

j a j 
j a j 
j a d 
j a d 
a a o 
man 
M an 
j a j 



May 81, *06 
May 29, *06 
Jan. 8,*04 
Mar. 22, *06 
May 8/06 



Mat Sale8. 



High . Loir. Total . 



111*4 May 89, *06 
118 Apr. 17/06 1 
97 May 29,*06 
98*4 Apr. 9,*06 
90 May 26,*06 i 
90 May 28,*06 
89 May 25, *06 ! 
89 May 29,*06 
94*4 Apr. 25,’0e 

104 Feb. 19.*04 
110% Sept. 5, *05 
115*4 Aug. 8,*05 

108% Aug. 4, *05 

128 Apr.27,*06 

1«K Apr. 7. 08 
112*4 May 17,’0e 

102 Mar. 7/06 
102*4 May 29, *06 



102 % 101 % 
106 105 



119 119 

112“ 109% 
97*4 «•% 



108% May 
107 May 
116% May 
114*4 May 
105% May 
104 May 
112 Feb. 
1 02 May 
96% May 
113*4 Feb. 
99% Feb. 
80 May 



10,*08 
16/06 
17,*O0 
11, *06 
81, *06 

23, *06 
28, *06 

24, ’06 
11,*06 
17,*05 

2, *06 
17,*06 



90*4 87 
90*4 88*4 
89*J 



85 

85*4 



160.000 

17,000 



2,000 
* 81,60b 

“41, boo 



218.000 

32.000 
131,000 

67.000 



4.700.000 

4.942.000 

3 , 000,000 



j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



79 May 29 / m 
80*4 Mar. 4.’05 

101*4 May 22,’0« 
94 May 28. 06 
96*4 Feb. 24/05 
104% Mar. 15/06 

110*4 Jan.’ 5/05 
100% May 14/06 
105 May 12/06 
104*4 May 8/06 
100 Apr. 10/05 
99% May 31/06 
98% May 29/06 
105 May 8/06 
108*4 Apr. 21/06 

96% Mar. 9/06 

104% May *10/06 
103*4 July 8/04 
133 Apr. 11/06 
119*4 Apr. 16/06 
118*4 Feb. 26/06 
118*4 Mar. 28/06 

133*4 May 7/06 
114*4 Apg. 3/06 
107 May 7,*06 



113% 


1*12% 


102*4 lbi” 


108*4 


103 


107 


107 


116% 116% 


114*4 


114*4 


106*4 


105 


104 


104 


102“ 


loi* ’ 


96% 


96% 


80% 


*80 * 


79% 


*7*8* 


101*4 


100*4 


94 


92*4 


100% 


100% 


105 


105 


104*4 


104% 


100“ 


98*4 


99 


97% 


105 


105 


104% 


104% 



I -M 

*i‘,bbb 



3,000 



6.000 

5.000 
24,000 

1.000 

127,000 

2,000 

“Kobo 

4,000 



31,000 
* 46,000 



133*4 

io7* 



4,748,000 j a J 108% Mar. 27,*06 | ... 
23,676,000 j a .1 108 May 3t/06 1 108 
I q j 109*4 Junel8,*04 1 ... 



133*4 

107“ 

105*4 



2,000 

25,000 



2,000 

5,000 

25.000 

1,732,000 

189.000 
15,000 



2,000 



,000 

* i8,obb 

* '25.600 



11 
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THE BANKERS 1 MAGAZINE . 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. Principal 

Due. 



gen. g. 34’a. series B.1989 

registered 

Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’g, 1921 
Chic. Ac M. K. div. 5’s, 1936 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6's, 1910 
1st Chic. &P. W. g. 5*8.1931 
Dakota & Ot. S. g. 5X1916 
Far. & So.g. 0’s assu...l924 
1st H’st&f>k.div.7’s, 1910 

1st 5’s 1910 

1st 7’s, Iowa A D, ex. 1908 
1st 5’s, La.C. & Du v. ..1919 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 

1st So. Min. div. 6’s 1910 

1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1900 
Wig. & Min. div.g. 5’s.HBH 
Mil. & N. 1st M.L. 6’s. 1910 



1 • 1st con. 6’ s 1913 

Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s... 1915 

r • extension 4’s 1886-1936 

• registered 

t gen. g. 34’s 1987 



registered 

sinking fund 6’s.. 1879- 1939 

registered 

sinking fund 5s’.. 1879-1929 



• registered 

• deben.5’s 1909 

• registered 

• deben.5’s 1921 

• registered 

• sinking f’d deben. 5’s.l933 

• registered 

Des Moines & Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 

Northern Illinois 1st 5’s 1910 

Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 1st 5’s.. 1909 

Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s 1907 

Mil., L. Shore & We’n 1st g. 6’s. Iflfcl 



• ext. .& impt. s.f’dg. 5’sl929 

• Ashland div. 1st g. 6's 1925 

• Michigan div.lst g.ti’s.1924 



con. deb. 5’s 1907 

incomes 1911 









Chic., Hock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. . 1917 

f • registered 1917 

gen. g. 4’s 1988 

registered | 

refunding 4s 1934 



I 

I 



registered . 



coll. tr. ser. 4’s. 
E 


1907 


F 


'....ms 


G 


....1909 


II 


....1910 


I 


... 1911 


.T 


....1912 


K 


....1913 


L 


J914 


M 


! ! ! ! 1915 



• N 1916 

• O 1917 

• P ’.1918 

I Cbic. Hock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 

• registered 

I • coll, trust g. 5’s 1913 



Amount. 



j- 2,500,000 

1.360.000 

3.083.000 

3.000. 000 
25,340,000 

2,856,030 

1.250.000 

6.680.000 

990.000 

546.1 KM) 

2.500.000 

2.840.000 

7.432.000 

4.000. 000 

4.755.000 

2.155.000 

5.092.000 

12.832.000 
} 18,632,000 

[ 20,538.000 
[ 5,686,000 
[ 6,702,000 
[ 5,018,000 
[ 10 , 000,000 

[ 9,800,0(M) 
600,000 

1 . 500.000 

1 .600.000 

1.592.000 

5.000. 000 

4.148.000 

1.000. 000 

1.281.000 
186,000 
500,000 



[ 12,500,000 
j 01.581,000 
[ 44,342.000 

1.494.000 

1.494.000 
1,494,0»X) 

1.494, (XXI 
1,494,000 

1.494.000 
1,44*4.0041 

1.494.000 

1.494, (MX) 

1.494.000 

1.494.000 

1.494.000 

[■ 69,938,0u0 
17,342.600 



r 



i 



Ced. 

Mini 

r’hoc, 

Keok 



Burlington, Cedar K. & N. 1st 5’s. 1906 



con. 1st & col. tst 5'8.1934 i 

registered ( 

Hap la. Falls A: Nor. 1st 5’s. 1921 
ean’s & St,. Louis IstT’s. g. 1927 

Okla. & Gif. gen. g. 5s 1919 

con. g. 5’s 1952 

ik & Dos M. l«t mor. 5's. . 1923 
small bond 1923 



6.500.000 

1 1,000.000 { 

1.905.000 
150.00(1 

5,500.0(X1 
5.41 l.ono 

2.750.000 



Input 


Last Sale. 


May Sales. 


1 paid. 


Price . Date. 


Hiyh. Low. 


Total. 


j & J 
J A J 


94 May 25,’Ofl 


94 93 


19,000 


a j 


116*4 Oct. 24, ’05 




1 


j & j 


116 Apr. 3, ’06 




| 


J Ac J 


108 Apr. 28. ’(*5 






j a j 


! 114 May 20/M 


1144 114 


19,(XX> 


j & j 


108 May 21, ’06 


108 1074 


2.0(X) 


j & j 


1374 July 18,’98 




j & j 


! 111*4 Mar. 13, *00 






j a j 


106 Aug. 3, *04 






J Ac J 


1824 Apr. 5, ’06 






J A J 


1114 May 17,’06 


1114 Dm 


1,000 


J A J 


I 1064 Apr. 3, ’05 


J A J 


1084 May 24, ’06 


1084 10*4 


1,0(0 


J A .1 


1064 Feb. 13,’06 


.1*1 
J A D 


1124 Apr. 7, '06 
1084 Mar. 17, ’06 






J & D 


115 Feb. 10.’06 







Q V 


125 Apr. 4, ’06 






F A 15 


103 Apr. 12, ’06 






1 F A 15 


102 Mar. 31,’O0 







MAN 


984 May 29, ’06 


984 »7 


35,666 


1 Q F 


| 101 Nov. 19. 98 


A A O 


1144 Nov. 2,’05 






A A O 


1144 Feb. 7, ’06 






A A O 


109 May 24,’06 


109 109 


6.000 


A AO 


108* t Nnv.l 1 *05 




M A N 


1044 Mar 23. 06 






M A N 


104 Mar. 3, *04 






A A O 


1124 Mar. 2,’06 






A & O 


1084 Jan. 12, ’04 






M A N 


1164 Mar. 9, ’06 







M A N 


117 Feb. 8/06 






F A A 


127 Apr. 8/84 






'MAS 


1054 Dec. 11, ’05 






M A S 


104 Dec. 5,*05 






• MAX, 


1 104 Mar. 28, *05 






M A N 


1224 May 14,’06 


1224 1224 


l.oco 


F A A 


1174 May 22/06 


117*6 117*6 


5.00(1 


MAS 


1424 Fob. 10/02 1 


J A J 1 


1284 Feb 27,’Oe 






F A A 


1054 Sept. 18/05 1 






M A N 


109 Sept. 9/02 | 


.... !!.■; 




) A .) 


120*4 Feb. 21/06 1 






1 A .1 


119 Mar. 23/06 






.1 A J 


1034 May 29/06 


1034 lbl*4 


* 142,666 


1 A J 


102 Mov 9/06 


102 1004 


11.000 


A A O 


944 May 31/06 


944 93 | 


512,000 


A A O 


96 Nov. 29/05 


MAN 








MAX 









MAN 
M A N 
MAX 1 


97 July 14/04 
974 May 26/05 







M A N 
M A N 


964 Dec. 19/05 






M A X i 


964 May 36/05 






M A X 


96 Nov.11/05 






MAN 


93 Mav 24 ’04 






M A X 


«94 May 1/06 


894 894 


5,000 


M A X 


90 May 11/04 


M A X 


784 May 31/06 


79 70 


389,(00 


M A X 1 


79 Dec. 10/05 




MAR 


91 May 31/00 


91*’ *89' ’ 


322,000 


J A r> 


1024 Mav 15/06 


1024 102 


10,000 


A A O 


1194 Feb. 23/06 


A A O 


1214 Mar. 16/03 






A A O 1 


III Nov. 20/04 






.1 A n 


40 Aug 21/95 






•1 A ,T| 


105 May h/06 


id**’ 105' 


4.000 


J A .1 


HI Mav 17/05 


111 ill 


5,000 


A A n 


10S Apr. 7/05 I 


1 


A A n 


1104 Mur. 3/06 1 


!..! i 
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BON’D QUOTATIONS.— Lost sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 
Due • 



Chic.. St. P M Minn.AOma.con. 8’s. 1930 
r > oon.tt’s reduced to 8%*s.l960 
J Chic., 8t. Paul A Minn. 1st 6’s. .1918 
1 North Wisconsin lflt mort. 0’s.. 1930 
^8t. Paul ASiourCity Ist0*s....l919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. B. g. 4*8. .1947 
• coupons off 



Amount . 



Int'ct 

Paid. 



Chic. A Wn. lnd. gen’l g. 0*s 1982 

in.. Ham. A Day 2d g. 4%*s. . . .1937 
Cin., Day. A Ir’n 1st gt. dg. 5*s.,1941 
Cin. Find. A Ft. W. 1st gtd g. 4*8.1923 
Cin.Ind. AWn.lstAref .gtdg.4*s . 1953 

Clev.,Cin.,Chic. A St.L. gen.g. 4*s..l9jg 
f • do Cairo div. 1st g.4’8.,1930 

Cin.,Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s. 1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4*s. 1990 

. registered 

Sp’gfleld A Col. div. 1st g. i’s. ..1940 
white W. Val. div. 1st g. 4*s. . . . 1940 
Cin.Jnd., St. L. A Chic. 1st g.4’s.l988 

• registered 

• con. 0*s 1^0 

Cin.,S*duskyAClev.con.lst g.5’sl928 
Clev., C., C. A lnd. con. 7* s 1914 

• gink, fund 7’s 1914 

• gen. consol 8*s 1934 

» registered 

Ind. Bloom. A West. 1st pfd 4*8.1940 
Ohio, lnd. A W., 1st pfd. 6*s. . . .1988 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

• income 4’s 1990 

Clev., Lorain AWheeFgcon.lst 5*sl938 
Clev., A Mahoning Vm. goldS’s. .1938 

# registered 

Col. Mldld By. 1st g. 4*8. 1947 

Colorado A Southern 1st g. 4*s. . .1929 
Conn., Passumpstc Riv’s 1st g. 4*8.1943 

Delaware, Lack. A W. mtge 7*s.,1907 
Morris A Eteex 1st m 7’s 1914 

• 1st c. gtd 7*s. . 1915 

• registered 

• 1st ref und.gtd.g.3%’s. 2000 
A N. Y., Lack. A West’n. 1st tf*s...l921 

» const. 5*s 1923 

• terml. imp. 4*8 1923 

Syracuse. Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7*s.,1906 
warren Rd. 1st rfdg.gtd g.3%’s.2000 



Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

( w 1st Penn. Div. c. 7*s...l917 

• reg 1917 

Alb. ASus.cu v.con. 40y.g.3%’s. . 1946 

» registered 

Rens. A Saratoga 1st 7’s 1921 

Denver A Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s.. .1936 

• con. g.4%*s 1936 

# Impt. in. g. 5*9 1908 

Rio Grande Western l9t g. 4*s..l939 
j * mge.AcoJ.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 
1 Utah Central 1st gtd. g. 4*s.. .1917 

Dee Moines Union By 1st g. 5’s. .1917 

Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s 1995 

• g. 4s 1995 

Detroit Southern 1st g. 4*s 1961 

. Ohio South, dlv.lstg. 4*8.1941 

Duluth A Iron Range 1st 5’s 1937 

• registered 

» 3d 1 m 6s 1916 

Duluth 8o. Shore A At. gold 5’s. .1937 
Duluth 8hort Line 1st gtd. 5’s.,. .1916 
mgin Joliet A Eastern ist g 5*s. .1941 



14,970,000 

8,000,000 

1,602,000 

641.000 

6.070.000 

[ 15,135,000 

8.968.000 

2,000,000 

8.500.000 

1.150.000 

4.672.000 

20.749.000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 
}• 9,750,000 

1.036.000 

650.000 

[ 7,545,000 

654.000 

2.571.000 
\ 8,991,000 ] 

[ 8,205,000 j 
981,500 

600.000 

8.108.000 

4.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
[ 2,906.000 ] 

8.946.000 

19.103.000 

1.900.000 

3.067.000 

5.000. 000 

[ 11,677,000 

7.090.000 

12 . 000 . 000 
5*,000,00u 
5,000,000 

1.966.000 
905,000 



Last Sale. 


Mat Sales. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


135 May 25, *06 
93 Dec. 19, *04 
181% May 23,*O0 
129% Mar. 3, *04 
120% Apr. 11, *06 

101% May 8, *06 
100 May 31, *06 


186 138 

m'« iuk 


13,000 

1,000 






101% 101% 
100 99% 


1,000 

58,000 



113% Mar. 20, *06 
118 Oct. 10,19’ 
112 Mar. 12,*06 



J A D 
J ft D 
MAM 

j a j 

A A o 

j a j 

QM 

j a j 

m a n 

Man 
j a j 

j a d 
j a j 
j a j 

m a n 

m a s 
j a j 

Q F 

m a n 

j a j 
j a d 
j a d 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
Q J 
a a o 

A 

a a o 

j a j 
Q J 
j a j 
f a a 
a a o 



Mas 104% Apr 11, *06 

man — ' ‘ 

j a d 
j a n 
j a d 
j a j 
f a a 

MAN 

a a o 
r a a 



II J- 5,000,000 -| 

1 10,000,000 
2,000,000 

33.450.000 
6.382,000 
8,318,500 

15.200.000 

13.336.000 

550.000 

628.000 

1.050.000 

1.250.000 

3.866.000 

4.281.000 

\ 6,732,000] 

2,000,000 

8.816.000 
500,000 

8,5u0,000 



91 Mar. 27,*O0 

104 May 24,*06 
100% Feb. 6, *06 
1009? May 16,’O0 
100 May 25, *06 

100 Oct. 8, *04 
99 % Feb. 8,*05 
94% Aug.81,*08 

101% May 24, *06 

101 May 21, *06 

105 Jan. 22, *04 
112% Apr. 6, *06 
122 Jan. 29, *07 
119% Nov.19,’89 
134 Feb. 15,06 



104% Nov.19,’01 



May 10, *06 
May 31, *06 



115% Mar. 29, *06 
116% Jan. 28, *05 



76% May 28,*06 
93% May 31,*08 
102 Dec. 27,*98 



104 102% 

100 % 100 % 
100% 100 



101% 101% 
101 101 



97 

73 



769; 

94* 



97 

09 



74% 

93 



123% Apr. 16, *06 
127 Jan. 16,*0B 
127 June23,*05 

126% Mar! *9, *06 
112 Mar. 24, *06 
105 Oct. 23,*05 
101% May 15,*06 
102 Feb. 2, *03 



133 Feb. 18*06 
149 Aug. 5, *01 
111% May 31, *06 



MAS 

MAS 

a a o 
a a o 

M a N j 142% Mar. 10,*05 



j a j 
j a j 
J a d 
j a J 
a a o 
a A o 

MAN 

j a d 
j a n 
j a d 

MAS 

a a o 
a a o 
;j a j 

1 j a *i 

MAS 

MAN 



101 % 101 % 



111% 105 



100% May 31. *06 
108 Mar. 24,*C6 
107% May 15, 06 
97% May 29. *06 

87 May 10.’06 
97 Jan. 3,*02 

110 Sept.30,'04 

99% Feb. 19, *06 
96% Mar. 23,*06 
81% Mar. I ,’05 

88 Apr. 19, *06 
112 May 22, *06 
112% Feb. 13,’O0 

1*3% Apr.’ii.'be 

116% Apr. *23, *00 



100 % 100 



43.000 

* 1,000 

88.000 



4,000 

4,000 

* 5,666 



3,000 

126,000 



107% 

98 

87 



107 

96% 

86 % 



127.000 

287.000 



113 112 



1,000 



219,000 



80,000 

‘* 4,666 

42,000 

4.000 



8,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Brie 1st ext. g. 4’s. 1947 

• 2d extended g. 5’s 1919 

• 3d extended g. 4*'s. . . 1923 

• 4th extended g. 5 r s. . . .1920 

• 5th extended g. 4’s. . . .1928 

• 1st cons goldTs 1920 

> 1st cons. fund g.7’s.... 1920 

Brie U.R. 1st con.g-4s prior bds.1996 

• registered 

• 1st con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 

• registered 

» Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.l961 

• GOyrs.con.g.i’sser A.1953 

Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’a 1916 

Buffalo & Southwestern g. 0’s.. 1908 

• small 

Chicago A Erie 1st gold 6’s 1982 

Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s. ...1909 

Long Dock consol, g. 0’s 1935 

N. Y. L. E. A W. Coal A R. R. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 8’s 1922 

N. Y.. L. E. A W. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 0’s 1913 

N. Y. A Greenw’d Lake gt g 5’s..lt46 

• small 

Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 0’s.. .1910 
N.Y., Sus.AW. 1st refdg. g. 5’s..l937 

• 2dg.4*’s 1937 

• gen. g. 5’a 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’s 1943 

• registered $5, 000 each 

Wilkesb. A East. 1st gtd g. 5’s. .1942 

Evans. A Ind’p. 1st con. g g 0’s. ...1920 
Bvans. A Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s.l921 

* 1st Genera] g 5’s. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 0 s. ..1923 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 6’s.. .1080 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep.Co.lstg4Ws.l941 
Ft. Worth A D.C.ctfs.dep. 1st 0’s.. 1921 
Ft. Worth A Rio Grande 1st g 6’s. 1928 
Galveston H. A H. of 1882 Ist5s..l9l3 
Gulf A Ship Isl.lPtrefg.Ater.5’8.. 1952 

* registered 

Hook. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 4 *’b. . .1999 
( • registered 

Col. Hock’s Val. 1st ext. g. 4’s.l848 
( Colu.ATol.RR.Co.lstra.ex.4’8. .1955 

Illinois Central, 1st g. 4’8 1951 

' ' registered 

1st gold 3Ws 1951 

registered 

extend 1st g 3*’s 1951 

registered 

1st g 3s sterl. £500,000..1951 

registered 

total outstg. . . .913,950.000 
collat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 

regist’d 

col.t.g.4sL.N.O.ATex,1953 

registered 

Cairo Bridge g 4’s 1950 

registered 

Litchfield div. lstg.3s.1951 
Louisville di v.g. 3*’s. 1953 

registered 

Middle div. reg. 5’s... 1921 
Omaha div. 1st g. 3’s. .1951 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s. . ..1961 

registered 

g.3W* 1951 

registered 

Sp'gfleld div lstg 3*'«.1951 

registered 

West’n Line 1st g.4’s, 1951 

registered 

Belleville A Cn rodt 1st 6’s. • 1923 

Carbond’e A Shawt’n 1st g. 4’s, 1932 
Chic., St. L. A N. O. gold 5’s. . . . 1951 



Amount. 



2.482.000 

2.149.000 

4.617.000 

2.926.000 
709,500 

16.890.000 
8,099,500 

[ 35,000,000 

| 85,885,000 

33.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 

2.380.000 

[ 1,600,000 

12,000,000 

2.800.000 

7.500.000 

1 . 100.000 

3.396.000 

1 . 4 . 52.000 

3.500.000 

3.745.000 

447.000 

2.546.000 

j- 2,000,000] 

3.000. 000 

1.591.000 

8.000. 000 

2.672.000 

375.000 

450.000 

1.000.000 

8.170.000 

2.803.000 

2 , 000.000 

[ 4.937,000 

[ 14,139.000 

1.401.000 

2.441.000 

j- 1.500,000 
\ 2,499,000 
!- 3,009,000 



} 2,500,000 



\ 15,000,000 
\ 24,079.000 
\ 3,000,000 

3.148.000 
[ 14,320,000 

600.000 

5.000. 000 

4.969.000 

0,321, 0T0 

2.000. 000 

5.425.000 

470.000 

241.000 

10.555.000 



Int'at 

Paid. 



MAN 
MAS 
MAS 
A A O 
J A D 
MAS 
MAS 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
F A A 
A A O 
J A U 
JAJ 
JAJ 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 

MAN 



MAN 

A A O 
JAJ 
FA A 
FA A 
MAN 
MAN 
J A D 
JAJ 
JAJ 
A A O 
AA O 
A A O 
JAJ 

JAJ 
A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
A A O 



JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
A A O 
A & O 
MAS 
MAS 

A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
r A a 
F A A 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
F A A 
F A A 
j A n 
MAS 
J D 15 



Last 8ale 



Price. Date. 



107* Jan. 
114* Feb. 
107* May 
115* Jan. 

101 Jan. 
131 May 
138 Feb. 

102 May 
100* Apr. 

92* May 
88 Nov. 
94 May 
107* May 
122* Feb. 
104* Feb. 



80, '06 
23/00 

7, *06 
24, *06 

8, ’00 
29, *06 
21,’O0 
81, ’00 
I9/06 
31, *06 
15/04 
31, *06 
31,*06 
20, *06 
10,’Ofi 



120 May 26, ’00 
102* Dec. 5.V5 
185* Feb. 28, *06 

118 July25,*04 

116* Dec. 8, ’05 

121* Oct. 17, '05 

117 July 20, ’05 
109* Jan. 11,’O0 
117* May 25, ’00 
103 Feb. 3, ’06 
107* Apr. 25, '00 

118 May 23,’O0 



May 8al.es. 



113 May 
116 Apr. 
123 Oct. 
109* Apr. 

114 Apr. 
106* Feb. 
105 Mar. 

115 May 
89 Mar. 

101 Dec. 
104 May 



9, ’06 
25, *00 

20, *05 
20,*06 
19,’05 

21, ’06 
11. ’98 
25/06 
22„06 

6/05 
31, '06 



‘ w '74 ut, uv 

105* July 14,*04 
100 May 2/06 
100 Apr. 3,’06 
110 Dee. lS.’OS 
113* Mar. 12,19’ 
100 Feb. 20/06 
94 Mar. 28/03 



70 Oct. 17/04 



104* Apr. 14/06 
102 Oct. 4/03 
104* May 31/06 
100 May 8/06 
100* Mar. 7/03 

123 May 24/99 

92* Apr. 27/00 
88* Dec. 8/99 
95 Dec. 21 ,*99 
78* Apr. 10/06 
82* May 31/96 
101* Jan. 31/19 
82* Feb. 7/06 
101* Sept. 10/95 
100 Nov. 7,19’ 

124 Dec. 11, ’OO 
107* Jan. 26/00 



122 

105 

121 



July 7/01 
Jan. 22,*91 
May 5/06 



High. 


Lot r. 


TotaL 


.... 


.... 




107* 


107* 


10,000 


131** 


um 


18,000 


luT 


160 


*1*7^000 


93 


90 


181,000 


94 


«* 


129,000 


108 


100 * 


584,000 








120 * 


118 


6,000 














117* 


1*15* 


45,000 


11 * 8 ** 


115* 


9,000 


113 


113 


1,000 


115** 


.... . 




Ill* 


62.000 


104** 


104** 


5,(00 


{ 108** 
1 .... 


106* 


90,000 


100 




2,000 

1 




•••• 


1 :::::::: 


10 * 1 * 


101 * 


3,000 


•••• 






.... 







104* 


1*03*’ 


8,000 


100 


100 | 


10.000 








•••• 


•••• 




82* 


82* 


1 1,000 








1 :::: 


•••• 





I .... 


.... 





121 121 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 





[nt'st 


Last 


8A LB. 


Mat Salb8. 


Amount . 


Paid. 


Prior. 


Date. 


High. Low. Total. 



gold 5’s, registered........ | , 16,556,000 1 J d 16 llg Mar.1^04 , 



Site::::::::::: 185 ! \ » ISiS 

5S'' 1 ' , *' , ’ M ' 51 \ 3,500,000 j * S ! 1M 3 ^ Fob'. 2V99 

is^outh 1st lrtd.‘ V.4 ; s’i»l 538, 0U0 m a 8 10114 Mar. 10/05 

lit g 5’s 1965 1,884 000 J A J 108% Jan. 3t»,’06 I 

* west. 1st g. a 8 ‘’SS’nnn ! .T a .i IOTU n P( «,. 18 ’01 I 



I St. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4'8, 1W1 

Ind., Dec. A West. 1st g. 5’s 1965 

■ 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1985 

Indlana,Ulinols A Iowa 1st g.4’s .1956 
Internet. & Gt. N n 1st. 6 s, 

. 2d g. 5’s 1909 

• 3d g. 4’s 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5’s. . ... — 1908 



933,000 J & J 107% Dec. 18,’0l 

4.850.000 J a J 100 Apr. 3, ’06 

11.291.000 M a N 118% Mar. 29/06 

10.391.000 ; M a 8 99 Apr. 26, ’06 
2.900.600 Mas 78 Dec. 14/05 
7,650,000 J a D 112 Apr. 24/06 
2,000,000 Mas 86 Mar. 15, ’06 



lOW .“ Lra ‘ ref u ndmg er. <’8 Mm lOuftlOO !«**» Mar. 15,’06 

Kan S a8atySout^ern?stg.8' 8 ..196U | 30,000.000 I * ‘ ° Oct. 

^. Erl ld*m^"5'f 6 ’ 8 - • :88 «®SS 3 1 3 !«* mS?: K 

J Northern OhSfist gtd g 5’a*. 1945 2.500.U00 i A a o 117 Jan. 17,’06 

kblgh m ; 8- W 8 ; 1940 . 15 : 000 : 000 I I JS 1 

Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s.. 2003 j. 20,100,000 JJ* £ . 98 ^.^.?. r .*. 24 \ < ? 6 

i* hi f h f w- 000 - 000 it ° !o^ o& r : !<$» 

Lehigh V. <!!oal Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s.i903 j. io, 114,000 ^ £ * UZ * Apr * 

: f i,4oo,oco 3 a 3 

Lehigh A _N. Y.. 1st gtd g. 4’s 1945 ( 2 , 000,000 j \ May 4 ’ 06 

J8#.!. igisw 

Long island lrtcons^-s. . . . . . . . . .1981 WjuO Q J “* ^ J%jj} 

Long Island gen m . 4’s 1938 8,000,000 i J a d 101% May 23, ’06 

• * Ferrv 1st a 4%’g„ 19P^ 1,494, OX) Mas 102 Nov. 27, 05 

. * e J17 13 * * * . .1932 325,000 J a D 99% Oct. J»/M 

• unified g 4’s* ... 1949 5,660,000 Mas 97 May 29, H* 



i,400,oco I j a j 

2,000,000 j | May 4 ’ 06 

750,000 A a o i i 3% j ari . 22. ’06 

1.250.000 a a o 105% Jan. 5/00 

3.610.000 q j 115 May 1,’06 

1.121.000 QJ 116% June 8, ’04 



3.610.000 q j 115 May 1,’06 

1.121.000 Q J 116% June 8/04 
8,000,000 | J a d 101% May 23/06 
1,494, OX) M a 8 102 Nov. *£7/05 

325,000 J a D 99% Oct. 28/04 

5.660.000 Mas 97 May 29,’O0 

1.135.000 J a D 110 June 22/04 



: gtd ^ refl ^^:: 1949 \ 2a ' 408 ’ 000 j 2 £ • “ 2 S 4 M 

Brooklyn &Montau\ lst«’s. . . .1911 250,000 j m a 8 , — 



. 1st *'s 1911 

N. Y. B’kln A M. B.lst c. g. 5’s, ..1905 
N. Y. A Rock’y Beach 1st g. 5’s, 1927 
Long Isl. E. R. Nor. 8hore Branch 
1st Con. gold garn’t’d 6’s, 198B 
Louisiana A Arkan. Ry.lst g. 6’s.l927 

f Louis. A Nash. gen. g. 0’s 1980 

I • gold 5’s 1987 



250.000 

750.000 
1,601,000 

888.000 



Mas! 106% Dec. 9,’05 
A a OI112 Mar. 10, ’02 
m a s 111 Jan. 28,’06 



2on. gold garn’t’d 6’s, 193B ! QJAN *{ uly 

Sc Arkan Rv lst g 5’s.l927 3,390,000 M a 8 105 Jan. 26, ’06 

Nash gen g * 0 ? s lWO 7 492 000 J A D 118 Apr. 17,’06 

SSS Vs . i^ooo M a* 121% Feb 27/00 
re^r?d 1 . d4 ! 8 :":::::i94o !■ 87 - 562 - 000 .3 1 3 {of 4 m«v “'-w i 

collateral trust g. 5’s, 1981 MMX 113 Wi May 1 

5-20 vr .col .tr.deedg.4’8 .1923 23.000,000 a a o 9<% May 26, 06 

E., fclend. AN. 1st 0’s.. 1919 i J h D }Ji^i une 2' ,2? 

L. Cln.ALex.g. 4%’s, . . 1981 8,258,000 m a if 109 Mar. 0, 0o 



5-20 vr .col .tr.deedg.4’8 .1923 
E., Hend. A N. 1st 0’s. .1919 
L. Cln.ALex.g. 4%’s, . . 1981 
N. O. A Mobile lstg.6’8.. 1980 

2d g. 6’s 1980 

Pensacola di v. g. 6’s. . .1990 
8t. Louis div. lstg. 6’s.l9fl 

2d g. 3’s 1980 

At/Kx.AN.R.lst g.5’s.l940 
H. B’ge 1st sk’fd. g6’B.1981 

Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 

L.A N. A Mob.A Montg 
1st. g. 4%s..... ..... .1945 



5.000. 000 j a J 129% Apr. 10/06 

1.000. 0U0 .i a J 122% Mar. 19/06 
405,000 Mas 114 Apr. 26/(« 

3.500.000 Mas 120% Mar. 6/06 

8.000. 000 Mas 74% Oct. 4/05 

1.000. 000 J a D 114% Sept. 6/05 

1.414.000 Mas 108% Jan. 3/00 

6.742.000 J a J 100% May 29/06 

4.000. 000 Mas 108% Mar. 27/06 
Q 9 T imn J k J 96 May 22, 00 



re^r M ed n ‘ JOlnt 4,9 1952 [ l^, 000 QJaii 95 Fe^. 6/05 

N. Fla. A 8.1st g! g.5’ s,* i987 2,096,000 i F a A 114 May 2 % ’06 

Pen. A At. 1st g. g, 6’s,1921 2,331,000 r a A Mar. 28, 06 j 

8. AN. A.con. gtd.g.5’s.l030 8,078,000 I F a A 107 Dec. 4. 05 



. 8. AN. A.con. gtd.g.5’s.l030 

I • sinking fund g. 6s 1910 

Lo.A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.l945 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 

* registered 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 0’s — 1908 
Manitoba Swn.Coloniza n g.B’s, 1984 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. 4*s.l911 



1.942.000 no no Mar.28,’02 
3,000,000 Mas 97 May 8/06 

^ oar nan no 101% May 23/06 
28,065,080 Ako m Apr. 6/05 

10.818.000 J a J 105% May 25/06 

2.544.000 j a D 

65.090.000 1 j a J 79 May 31/06 
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TEE BANKERS' MAOAZ1EE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



fnt’st 


Last Sale. 


May Sales. 


Paid. 


Price . Date. 


High 


Low. 


Total. 


JULY 

JULY 

▲ a o 


21UMay aV06 
16% May 26, *06 


at 


19% 

15% 


L612.000 

656,000 


▲ AO 










F A A 
MAS 


99 May 21 . 1)8 
90*iJufytt.’Ol 


99 


99 


5,000 








J A D 










J A D 


106 May 2,19’ 








J A D 








J AD 
J A D 


137' June29,*06 

111% Oct. 26, *05 














J A A 


120 Feb. 8, *06 


.... 






J A D 


113% Mar. 10, *05 




111 * 




MAE 


111 May 21,*06 


Ill 


5,000 


MA 8 


90% May 28, *06 


91 


WH 


5,000 


J A J 


97 Apr. 19,*C6 


.... 






J A J 


102% May 29,*06 


10?% 


102% 


2,000 




103 Nov.ll.'Ol 








J A J 
J A D 


89% June 18. *9] 
100% May 31, *08 
88% May 31.*06 




loo* 


157.000 


r A a 


85 


liLono 


MAN 

MAS 


105% May 28,*06 
88% Apr. 28,*06 


107% 


103% 


96,000 


MAS 








▲ AO 


90 May 8,*06 


90~ 


90 


1,000 


MAN 


108 Feb. 13, *06 




.... 




F A A 
A A O 


90% Apr. 16, *06 
113% May 26, *06 


11*3% 


113% 


’iLooo 


MAN 


106% May 81,*06 


107 


106% 


12.000 


MAS 


107 May 28.’06 


107 


106% 


9,000 


J A D 
MAS 


106% Apr. 8, *06 
105% Apr. 26,*06 


.... 






MAN 


120% May 29,*06 


120% 


120 


37.000 


MAN 


101 May 16,*06 


io: 


101 


5.000 


M A 8 
M A 8 


104 May 23,*06 
107% Feb. 17, *06 
106% May 3l,*08 


104% 


103% 


30.0C0 


F A A 
F A A 


106% 


1*03% 


18,000 




92% May 3l,*<5 


92% 


93% 


45.000 


F A A 


95 May 22, *06 


95 


94 


12.000 


J A J 


110 Mar. 18.’Q5 


.... 


.... 




M A 8 


103 Apr. 27, *06 








9 A A 


116 May 31, *06 


116 


116 ‘ 


1.000 


A A O 

A A O 


113% May 29,*06 
116 Nov. 6.*05 


114 


112 


89.000 


J A J 


98% May 28. *06 


93% 


*91% 


* *121*66o 


J A J 


87% Apr. 23.’04 






MAN 

MAS 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 


93% May 16,*06 
107% Apr. 13, *06 
115% Apr. 14.*06 
90 Feb. 4.’03 
96 Oct. 9. *05 


w% 


93 % 


7.000 




.... 










94 Aug. 6. *04 
96 Apr. 7, *06 


J A D 








J A J 
J A D 
Q J 
F A A 


126 May 2, *06 
122 Dec. 2n,*06 
98% Jan. 20, *06 
113% Apr. 10, *06 


126 * 


126 * 


1,000 


:::: 






M A 8 


95 Mar. 27, *06 


« • • • 


• • • . 




Q F 


92% Oct. 18. *05 








J A J 


119 May 24, *06 


119 ” 


115% 


12JW0 


A A O 


113 May 28, *06 


113 


112 


27.0OC 


J A J 


119% Feb. 18, *06 








J A J 


117% Mar. 6,*05| 




!!!! 




J A J 


113 July 6, *99 








J A J 


105 Apr. 6, *06 








▲ AO 


84% May 31,*06 i 


84% 




106,000 


A A O 


108% Aug.l3.*94 






J A J 


98% May 8l,*06 


1 qal: 
mj th 


97% 


*348,660 


J A J 


97% May 16,*06 


97% 


97% | 


lo.OOO 


MAN 


99 May 81.T6 


nni / 

1 "71 


98% 


1*6,000 


MAN 


100% Apr. 25, *06 




F A A 


89% May 31,*06 , 


mi 


98 


’ 185.666 


F A A 


88 Mav 16. *06 


88 


87% 1 


29.000 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



• 1st con. Inc. 8*s. ljjgf 

. 2d 8*8 1889 

t equip. A collat . g. 5*8 ... . 1917 

• 2d series g. 6*8 -1819 

• col.trust g.4%*8lst se ofl907 
Mexican Internat’llst con g. 4*8,1977 

• stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 6*8 1910 

t registered 

Midland Term’l By. 1st g.s.f. 6*8. .1925 
Minneapolis A St. Louis 1st g. 7*8. 1927 
' . Iowa ext. 1st g. 7*3 1900 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 6*8. . . .1921 

• Southw. ext. 1st g. 7*8. . .1910 

• 1st con. g. 5*s .....1984 

• 1st A refunding g. 4*8. . . 1040 
, DesMoinesAFt.Dgelstgtd g.4*s.l935 
Minn., 8. P. A 8. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4*8 . 1908 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., 8. 8. M. A Atlan. 1st g. 4*8.1926 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Missouri, K. A T. 1st mtge g. 4*8.1900 

• 2d mtge. g. 4*8 1990 

• 1st ext gold 6 ’b 1944 

• 1st A ref. mtg. 4s 2004 

• t small 

St. Louis div. 1st refundg 4s. . .2001 
Dallas A Waco 1st gtd. g. 6’s — 1940 

Kan. City A Pac. 1st g. 4s 19W) 

Mo., Kan. A East. 1st gtd. g. 5s.l942 
Mo., Kan. A Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtdAs.1942 
Mo.,K.ATex.of Tex. lstgtd.g.5e 1942 
Sher.. Shreve.A 8o. 1st gtd.g.5e.l948 
Tex. A Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd. g. 5s . .1948 

Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6 ’b.. .1920 

• 8d mortgage 7*8. — . .1006 



trusts gold5’astamp’dl917 

• registered 

• 1st collateral gold 5*8.1920 

• registered 

• forty yrs. 4*s g. loan. 1945 
Cent. Branch By. 1st gtg.g. 4*8.1919 
Leroy A Caney V aj. A. L. 1st 6’s . 1926 
Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4 ’b.1988 

a 2d extended g. 6’s. . . . . 1988 
8t. L. A I. g. con. R.B. Al.gr. 5*81981 

• stamped gtd gold 5’s. .1081 

• unify *g A rfd*g g. 4*8.1929 

• registered 

• RIvAGulf divs Istg4s.l988 
% Verdigris V*y Ind. A W. 1st 5’s. 1926 
Mob. A Birm.. prior lien, g. 5*8. . .1945 

« small 

t mtg. g. 4*8 1945 

> small 

Mob. JacksonAKan.City lstg.5’s.l946 
Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 6*8. .1927 

• 1st extension 6’s 1987 

> gen. g. 4’s 1088 

• Montg’rydiv.lstg.5*s.l947 

8t. Loui 9 A Cairo gtd g. 4*8 1981 

• collateral g. 4*8 1930 

Nashville, Chat. A 8t. L. 1st 7’s.. .1913 

• 1st cons. g. 5’s 1926 

• 1st g.fl’s Jasper Branch .1928 

• 1st 6’s McM. M.W. A A1.1917 

• 1st 6’s T. A Pb 1017 

Nat. R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.4%*s. 1926 

• 1st con. g. 4*8 1951 

N. O. A N. East, prior lien g.6*s.,1015 
N. Y. Cent. A Hud. R. g. mtg.8Us.1997 

• • registered 

• deb. g 4s 1934 

• # registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 3%s 1996 

» registered 



Amount . 



20,51 L 000 

11.724.000 

500.000 

615.000 
10 , 000,000 

706.000 

6.277.000 

905.000 

472.000 

950.000 
1,015,0U0 

1.882.000 

686.000 

5.000. 000 

9.850.000 

3.072.000 

38.105.000 

8.209.000 

40.000. 000 

20 . 000 . 000 

3.254.000 

5.182.000 

L.915,00C 

1.840.000 

2.500.000 

4.000. 000 

5.468.000 

4.505.000 

1.689.000 

2.847.000 

14.904.000 

8.828.000 

14.376.000 

9,686,000 

25.000. 000 

3.450.000 

520.000 

7 . 000 . 000 

2.578.000 

86.624.000 

6.833.000 

30.469.000 

22.754.000 

750.000 

374.000 

226.000 

700.000 

500.000 

1.882.000 

7.000. 000 

974.000 

9.472.000 

4.000. 000 
4.000,000 

2.404.000 

6.900.000 

7.608.000 

371.000 

750.000 

300.000 

20 . 000 . 000 

24.496.000 

1.320.000 

84.890.000 

30,000,000 

90.578.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price aad date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due, 



Michigan Central col. g. 8.*4s. .1006 

• registered 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4*s 1066 

• registered 

2d gtd. g. 6*s 1086 

. gtstered 

« ext. 1st. gtd. g. 8*4*s. .1061 
registered, 



. . lnt'si 

Amount . p a UL 



small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega. 1st gtd g. 6*8.1042 
Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. Vs.1001 
N. Jersey June. R. B. g. 1st 4*8.1966 

• reg. certificates 

N. Y. A Putnamlstcon.gtdg.4’s.l908 
Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 6*8. .1016 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4*s.2361 

• registered 

Lake Shore g 3*4s 1007 

• registered 

» deb. g. 4*s 1028 

Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7*8.1906 
Kal., A. A G. R. 1st gtd c. 6’s.. .1088 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5’s. . . .1084 
Pitt McK'port A Y. 1st gtd 6’s. . 1088 

J . 2d gtd 6*8 1064 

1 McKspt A BeU. Y. 1st g. 6*s. . . 1018 
Michigan Cent, 8*s 1900 

. 6*s 1061 

• 5*s reg 1961 

. 4*s 1040 

• 4*s reg 

• g. sec. by 1st mge. 

onJ.L.A8 

. 1st g. 3**8 1952 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 3*8. . .1989 
N. Y. A Harlem 1st mort. 7*sc. .1000 

• 7*s registered 1000 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5*s 1927 

R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 6*8. . .1028 

coup, g.oond currency 

n igo A Rome 2d gtd gold 6*8.1916 
. A O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 6*s.l018 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4*s..l9B 
N.Y.,Chic. ASt. Louis 1st g. 4*8... 1987 

• registered 

N. Y., N. Haven A Hartford. 

j Housa tonic R. con. g. 5’s 1967 

1 New Haven and Derby con. 5*81018 
N.Y.,Ont.A W*n. ref*dinglstg. 4*s.l902 

• registered $6,000 only. 

Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5’s — 1941 
Norfolk A Western gen. mtg.6*s.l981 
* imp’ment and ext. 6*8, . .1934 

• New River 1st 6*s... 1982 

Norfolk A West. Ry.lst con.g.4s.l996 

registered 

small bonds 

div. 1st lien A gen g. 48.1944 

* registered 

Pocahon C.&C.Co.Jt.4*s.l94l 
C. C. & T. 1st g. t. g g 5*sl92tf 
8ci’o Val A N.E. 1st g.4*s, I960 
N. P. Ry prior In ry . Ald.gt.g.4*s . . 1997 

' • registered 

> gen. lien g. 3*8 2047 

* registered 

Paul A Duluth div. g. 4*s. ..1996 

* registered 

8t. Paul A N. Pacific gen g. rt's.1928 
• registered certificates — 

St. Paul A Duluth 1st 5’s 1931 

. 2d 5’s 1917 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1968 

t Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4’s.. 1048 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6*s..l933 



\ 10,836,000 
i 5,000,000 
600,000 

< 



3.500.000 

1 . 100.000 

609.000 

82,500 

800.000 

2.500.000 

i 1,650,000 

4,000,000 

130.000 

\ 50,000,000 

i 50,000,000 

60,000,000 

024.000 

840.000 

1.600.000 

2.250.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1.500.000 
\ 8,576,000 \ 

[ 2, 000,000 j- 

1.760.000 
13,000,000 

476.000 

[ 12,000,000 

1.200.000 

[ 9,081,000 

400.000 

376.000 
1,800,000 

\ 19,425,000 

2,838,000 
575 000 
I 20,000,000 



1.500.000 

7.283.000 

5.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

j- 40,400.500 

\ 11 , 000,000 

90,000.000 

600,000 

5.000. 000 

[ 101,392,500 
j- 56,000,000 
[ 7,897,000 

[ 7,985,000 } 

1.000. 000 
2.000,000 
1 , 000,000 

1.538.000 

3.533.000 



V A A 
F A A 

J A J 
J A J 1 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O; 
J A D 

J A J 

J A J 
J A D 
MAS 
r a a 

F A A 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 

J A D 
MAS 

r a a 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MA 8 
MAS 
Q M 
J A J 
J A J 

MAS 
MAN 
J A D 
MAN 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 

r a a 

MAN 

J A J 

A A Oj 

A A O 

MAN 

MAN 
MAS 
MAS 
MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
A J 
JAN 
Q J 
Q J 
Q F 
Q F 
J A D 
J A D 
F A A 
Q F 
F A A 
A A O 
J A D 
QMCB 



Last Sale. 



Price, 



Date, 



89 May 31/06 
88*4 Apr. 30, *06 
105*4 Feb. 20, *06 
104 Dec. 13/06 



87*4 June28/04 



105 Nov.20/05 

105 Oct. 10, *02 

104*4 Feb. 28/06 

i06*i‘ May 61/06 

106 May 26, *06 
98*4 May 81/06 
9694 May 29/06 
98*4 May 81,*06 

101*2 Feb. 9/06 



125*4 Mar. 5/06 
189 Jan. 21/08 



10994 Apr. 19/04 
120 Jan. 8/08 
119 June 6/05 
104*4 Mar. 23/06 
106*4 Nov.26,19’ 



97 Apr. 3/06 

i05 *4 Mar.* 2/05 
10294 Apr. 6,10’ 
119*4 Mar. 81/05 
114 May 28, *06 

il894 Jan.' 25/02 

i07*4* Feb. *4/05 
104*4 May 31/06 
103 Oct. 6/05 



124 Feb. 
115*4 Oct. 
101 May 
101 May 
110 May 
132*4 Apr. 
13094 Feb. 
12994 Nov. 
101 May 
100 Feb. 



24/06 
15/94 
24/06 
31/08 
81/06 
27/06 
15/06 
27/05 
31, *06 
16/06 



97 Apr. 28/06 



May Sales. 



High. Low . I Total, 



mi mi 



108 106*4 
107 105*4 

100 96 

££ SR 



114 



106 



118*4 



104*4 



10194 100*4 
101 101 
no no 



101 9094 



94 May 31/06 04 

109V4 Feb. 20/05 
9994 May 29/06 
104 May 31/06 
102*4 May 18/06 
76*4 May 31/06 
75*4 May 31,*06 
101 Jan. 24/06 



124*4 May 4/06 
182 July 28/98 
113 Mar. 22/06 
110 Mar. 18/06 
100*4 Dec. 22/05 
93 May 9/06 
116 May 16/06 



91 

100** 9094 
10494 10294 
102*4 102*4 
7794 75 
75*4 7494 



12494 12494 



03 

116 



01 

116 



61,000 



129.000 
26,000 

149.000 
52,000 

725.000 



4,000 



24,000 



106.000 

10.000 

1,000 



128,000 



116,000 

* 28.00(1 

413.000 
13,000 

165.000 

8.000 



7,000 



2.000 

1,000 
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THE BANKERS 9 MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company lint named. 



Nam*. Principal , . ^ . 

Due. I Amount . 



Ohio River Railroad lst5’s 198b 

• gen. mortg. g 0’s 1987 i 

Ozark&Cher.Cent. Ky.lst gtd g 5sl913 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5’s 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4*’s 1917 , 

• s. f. subsidy g 6’s 1910 | 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
f Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4*’s, 1st 1R21 

• reg 19§J 

• gtd.3*coi.tr.reg.cts..l937 

• gtd.3v*col.tr.ct8.serB1841 

• Trust Co. ct fs. g. 3*’s . 1916 

• gtd. g.3*’»tr. cts. s.C.1942 

• gtd. g.3*’str.cts.s.D.l&44 
Chic., 8t. Louis 6c P. 1st c. 5’s. .1988 

■ registered 

Cin.,Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s.l942 
Clev.&P.gen.gtd.g.4H’s Ser. A.1942 

• Series B 194* 

• t int. reduc. 3* P-c. 

. Series C3*s 1948 

, • Series D 3*s 1960 

-/ B.APitte. gen.gtd.g.3*sSer.R..1940 
* . C..1940 

Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s..l946 
OhioCon’lng Ry.lst gtd .s.f.4’s. 1943 
Pitts., C. C. & St. L. con. g **’s.. 

. Series A 1940 

. Series B gtd 1942 

• Series C gtd 1942 

• Series D gtd. 4’s 1945 

• Series E gtd. g. 3*s. . . 1949 

• Series Fc. gtd. g. 4’s.. 1953 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne & C. 1st 7’s. .1912 

. 2d 7’s 1912 

. 3d 7’s 1912 

Tol WalhondlngVy.&O.lst gtd.bds 
4*’s series A 1931 

• 4*’s series B 1933 

• 4’s series C 1942 

Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4’s. . .1928 

f con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

1 ' * registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

* ten year conv. 3*’s 1912 

Penn. R.R. 10- year conv. g.8*’s.l915 

• registered 

Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g.4’s. ..1942 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 3*’s. .1943 

Clev. & Mar. 1st gtd g. 4*’s 1935 

Del.R. RR.& BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1906 
G.R.&Ind.Ex. 1st gtd. g4*’s 1941 
Phi la. Balto. 6c Wash. 1st g. 4’s.l943 

* registered 

Pitts. Va.&Charl. Rylstgtdg.4’s.l943 
, Sunbury 6c Lewistown lstg.4’s.l980 
L U’d N. J . RR. 6c Can Co. g 4’s. . . 1944 
Peoria 6c Pekin Union 1st 6’s — 1921 

. 2dm4*’s 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

Chic, a West Mich. Ry. 5’s 1921 

Flint 6c Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .1920 

• 1st aon. gold 6’s 1969 

• Port Huron d 1st g5’s.l9R9 

Sag’w Tusc. 6c Hur.lst gtd. g.4’s. 1931 

Pine Creek Railway 6’« . 190* 

Pittsburg 6c L. E.2d g.5’s ser. A. 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go 6c L. E. 1st g.5’s, 1940 

■ 1st. cons. 5’s 1943 

Pittsburg. Y 6c Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1997 

f • registered 

1 ■ Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s.. 1957 

1 • * registered 

J Atlantic City 1st con. gtd. g.4’s.l961 
1 Philadelphia & Reading con.d’s.1911 
j • registered 



2,000,000 

2.428.000 
2,880,009 

5.000. 0 N3 

2.272.000 

533.000 

\ 19,467,000 

4.815.000 

9.581.000 
14,664,000 

4.948.000 

10,000,000 

1.506.000 

"ooo.uoo 

3,000:000 

1.561.000 

439.000 

2.944.000 

1.975.000 

2.240.000 

2.218.000 

1.400.000 

2 . 000,000 

10,000,000 

8.786.000 
' 1,879,000 

4,988'000 

9,851,(00 

10,000,000 

2.219.000 

1.918.000 

2.000. 000 

[ 1.500,000 

978.000 

1.453.000 

1.675.000 
\ 4,998,000 

2.741.000 
20.211,500 

09.676.000 



Int'et 
Paid . 



jan 
a k o 
a a o 

4 ft n 
A ft O 
M ft N 

J ft J 
J ft J 
M ft 8 

F ft a! 

M ft N 
J ft D 
J ft D 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
J ft J 
A ft O 



5.389.000 

1,000,000 

1.250.000 

1.800.000 

4.455.000 

10.570.000 

6.000. 090 

500.000 

5.646.000 

1.495.000 

1.499.000 

5.753.000 

3.999.000 

2.850.000 

3.325.000 

1.000. 000 

8.500.000 
2.000.000 
3,000,000 

408.000 

1.562.000 

68.330.000 
23,000,000 



1.850.000 

7.304.000 
663,000 



M ft N 

r ft a 
j & j 

j ft j 

j ft j 

M ft 8 

A ft O 
A ft O 
M ft N 
M ft N 

r ft a 

|j ft D 
J ft J 
J ft J 
A ft O 

J ft J 
J ft J 

M ft 8 
M ft N 
M ft 8 

Q M 

M ft N 
M ft N 
J ft D 
J & D 
M ft 8 
J ft J 
X ft N 
F ft A 
J ft J 
M ft N 
M ft N 
M ft N 
J ft J 
M ft R 
Q F 
M ft N 

J ft D 
A ft O 
M ft If 
A ft O 
F ft A 

J ft D 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
M ft N 
J ft J 
J ft J 



M ft If 
J ft D 
J ft D 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



Mat Sales. 



High. Low. Total, 



116 May 10,™ 
11444 Jan. 20,™ 
100 Mar. 6, ’06 
112 May 24,’06 
105 Dec. 22,’05 
102 Apr. 14/02 

108 May 31,’06 j 
10794 Dec. 11,’06 1 
934i Nov. 4,’U5 
91* Mar. 7/06 
96 May 29/06 . 



90* Mar. 20/06 
119* Feb. 28/06 
110 May S/9K 

108* Augiii/tS 



98* Dec. 15/05 
96 Jan. 8/04 
96* Jan. 2/06 
9844 Apr. 4/04 



109* May 16, ’C6 
109* Apr. 30/06 
112* Junel2/05 
103* Dec. 15/06 
92* Mar. 5/06 



12744 Oct. 21/02 

118 Apr. 17/06 

119 Apr. 11/04 



107 Dec. 6/05 
111* Sept.21/04 



106 Aug.28,™ 

9744 May 31,™ 
9644 May 81,™ 

i04* Oct.' 26/05 

iio Jan.* 19,™ 



107* May 8/06 
110* Feb. 24,™ 



110* Sept. 28,04’ 
128* Jan. 18/06 
10044 Dec. 5/05 

109 Apr. 28/02 
112* Apr. 17/06 
110* Jan. 22,™ 

110 Apr. 28,™ 



187 Nov. 17,*9R 
112* Dec. 13. *98 
120 Mar. 23,™ 
8744 Jan. 12,19* 
116 May 24/05 
100* May 31,™ 
99* May 24,™ 
98 May 26/06 



116 116 
m*' 1*12** 

108 106* 

96 96 



6,000 



1.000 



110* Mar. 5/06 



9,000 



7.000 



109* 109*1 1,000 



99 9644 720.000 

96* 95 5,012,000 



107* 1 



07* 



L000 



680,000 

3.000 

58,000 



Digitized by 
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BOND SALES . 



973 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



I * V s 1911 

L • * registered 

Rio Grande Juuc’n 1st gtd. g.5’p i9B9 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 4’s. . 1040 

• guaranteed 

Rutland RK 1st con. g. 41* s ... 1941 
\ Ogdnsb.JrL.Cb’n.Ry.lst gtd g4sl948 
I Rutland Canadian 1st gtd.g.4’s. 1940 

St. Jo. A Gr. isl. 1st g. 3.842 1947 

St. L.& Adirondack Ry. 1st g.S’s. 1906 

• 2dg. 6’s 1996 

8t. Louis & San t\ 3d 6’s, Class B, 1906 

r • 2d g. fl’s. Class C 1906 

• gen. g. 6’s 1931 

I * gen. g. 5’s 1931 

| St. L & San F. It. R. con. g. 4’s. 1996 

S. W.div. g.5’s 1947 

j • refunding g. 4’s 1951 

• • registered . . . 

• 5year44’sgoldnote8.1908 
Kan. Cy Ft.S.A'MemRRcong6’sl928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S kM Ryrefggtd g4s.l938 

• registered 

1 Kan.Cy&M.R.& B.Co.lstgtdg5s.l929 

8t. Louis Memp.So.B. gtd. g.44s. 1909 
St. Louis 8. W. I st g. 4*s Bd. ctfs., 1989 

{ • 2d g. 4’s i nc. Bd. ctfs. . . . 1989 

_ • con. g. 4*8 1932 

G ray’s Polnt,Term.lstgtd.g.5’s.l947 
St. Paul, Minn. St Manito’a 2d 6*s..l909 

* 1st con. 6’s 1983 

• 1st con. 6’s, registered 

• 1st c. 6’s, red’d tog. 44*8. .. 
* 1st cons. 6’s register’d. . . . 
* Dakota ext’n g. 6’s...l910 
• Mont, ex t’n 1st g. 4’s. . 1937 

• registered 

• Pac.Rxt.sterl.gtd.4s. .1940 
$5=£1. 

Eastern R’y Minn,lstd.lstg.5’s. . 1908 

• registered 

• Minn. N. dir. lstg.4’8.. 1940 

* registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st g. 8’s. ...1922 
Montana Cent. 1st 6’s int. gtd. .1987 

• 1st 6’s, registered 

• 1st g. g. 5’s 1937 



LA8T 


Sale. 


Mat Sales. 


Price . 


Date. 


High. Low.\ Total. 



1st g. g. 5’s. 
registered . 
•& Sioux Fall 



7.310.000 

3.339.000 
2,0U0,U00 

2.233.000 

2.277.000 

2.440.000 
4,40i ‘,(>00 

1.350.000 : 
3.500,100 

800,000 

400.000 i 

998.000 

829.000 

3.681.000 | 

5.803.000 I 

1.558.000 j 

829.000 

60,104,000 

5.728.000 

13.736.000 | 

17.810.000 

3.000. 000 

15.627.000 
20,000,000 

3,272,500 

16.678.000 
339.006 

6.646.000 

13.844.000 

19.822.000 

5.040.000 

10.185.000 
£4,000,000 : 

4 . 700.000 

5.000. 000 

2.150.000 

6 . 000 . 000 | 

4,000.000 I 



1154 Mar. 22,’06 .... 

118 Jan. 7, *05 .... 

109 Mar. Il,’u5 .... 

76 Dec. 20, ’05 .... 

80 Jan. 4, ’05 .... 

1064 Oct. 24, *05 .... 

100 Feb. 2.’06 .... 

1014 Nov.18,’01 .... 

924 May 5,'06 924 

122 Jan. 18, ’06 .... 



100% May 21/06 100% 
1004 May 10, ’06 1004 
127 May 22, 06 127 
1134 May 23,’06 1134 
984 Sept.2»,’06 .... 

1024 Aug. 7, ’05 .... 

86 May 31, ’06 86 



97 May 22,*06 97 

125 Aug.31,’05 .... 

844 28 May, ’06 844 

784 Jan. 14, '04 



964 May 31,’06 1 97 
88 May 29,’06 I 88 
80 May 31, ’06 804 



1064 Apr. 19, ’06 .... 

133% May 16,’06 133% 
140 May 14, ’02 . . . . 

110% May 24,’06 J10% 
1154 Apr. 15, ’01 .... 

108 May 19/1*6 108 

1034 May 15,’06 1034 
1034 8ept.l9,’G5 .... 



1014 Apr. 18,’06 



124 May 4, ’05 .... 

134 May 12, ’06 134 
1864 May 3l,’04 1364 
1194 Mar. 20,’06 .... 



I Willmar & Sioux Falls 1st g. 5’s, 1988 

i. • registered 

8an Fe Pres.* Phoe.Ry.lstg.5’8, 194* 
San Fran. & N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 
Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s 1950 

• registered 

• col. trust refdg g. .Vs.. 1911 
Atlanta— Btr’hm 30-y r-lstg.4’s.l933 
Carolina Central 1st con.g. 4’s.l949 

. Fla Cent* Peninsular 1st g.5’s.l918 

• 1st land grant ext g.5’s.l930 

• cons. g. 5*8 1948 

Georgia & Alabama 1st con.5’s.l945 
Ga. Car. & Nt hern 1st gtd g. 6’s.lOfO 

i Seaboard & Roanoke 1st 5’s..,.1926 
Sodus Bay A Sout’n lst5’s, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 
f • g. 4's Central Pac. coll. .1949 

• • registered 

■ two-five ys. col. tr 4*8.1910 

Austin & Northw’n 1st g. 5’s. . . 1941 
Cent. Pac. 1st refud. gtd.g. 4’s. .1949 

• registered 

• mtge. gtd. g. 34’s. . .1929 

• * registered 

• throughSLlstgtdg.4’0.1954 

• registered 

Gal. Harrisb’gh A 8. A. 1st g 6’s.. 1910 

• Mex. AP.divlst g5’s.l9Bl 
Gila Val.G.A N’n 1st gtd g 5’s. 1924 



| 1214 Oct. 3, ’05 



4,940,000 


MAS 


1124 Jan. 16,’06 








3,851,000 


J A J 


110 Oct. 4. ’05 








\ 12,775,000 


A A O 
A A O 


88 May 29,’06 


88 


904 


35,000 


10.000,000 


MAN 


1014 May 28, *06 


1014 


101 


20,000 


5,760.000 


MAS 


964 Apr. 3, *06 




2,847,000 


J A J 


964 Mar. 24/06 








3 , 000.000 1 j a j 

410.000 .t a .1 


1094 May 2,’06 


1094 


1094 


8.000 


4.370,000 


J A J 


1094 May 2/05 








2,922.000 


J A J 


1104 May 24/06 


1104 


1104 


2,000 


5,380,000 


J A J 


110 Jan. 16/05 


2,500.000 


J A J 


110 May 22/06 


110 


no 


15,000 


500,000 


J A J 


Kfi Jan. 20/08 






} 28.818,500 
7,253,000 


J A D 


94 May 31/06 


94 


91% 


100.000 


J A D 
J A D 


914 May 24, *06 


914 


914 


1,000 


1,920,000 


J A J 


1094 Feb. 19/06 








} 79,292,000 


r a a 


100% May 31/06 


100% 


99*' j 


202,000 


F A A 


984 May 9/05 , 


984 


984 


10.000 


f 17,493,000 


J A D 
J A D 


88% May 22/06 


884! 


14,000 


[ 8,300,000 


A A O 
A A O 


99 Mar. 30/06 








4,756,000 


F A A 


106 Feb. 21/06 








13.418,000 


MAN 


1114 Jan. 26/06 








1,514,000 


m A n 106 May 2, *06 


106’ * 


'ioe 


2,666 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 
Due . 



& T.U. ASt g O'smi. geo ..l 

<*ou.g6’slnt.gtd 11 

gen.g4’sint. gtd II 

W&Nwn.div.lst.g.B’s.ll 



Houst. E. St W. Tex. 1st g.6’ S..1068 

t Istgtd.g. 5’s 1968 

Houst. St T.C. 1st g 6’s int. gtd..l937 

191* 

.19*1 

w 1980 

Louisiana Western 1st 6’s 1921 

Morgan’s La St Tex. 1st g 6’s. . . .1920 

. lstPs 1918 

N. Y. Tex. St Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s..l912 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. 1st gtd. g. 6’s.l907 

O reg. St £af. 1st gtd. a 6’s. i987 

8 an Ant. AAranPasslstgtdg 4’a.l948 

Sou th’n Pac.of Ariz.lst 6’s 1909 

• • 1910 

of Cal. 1st g6's C. AD. 1906 
. . E.&F.1908 

. 1912 

1st con. gtd. g 6’s. . .1987 

stamped 1908-1967 

So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l937 

. of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s.l911 
Tex. &N.O. Sabine div. 1st g fl’s.1912 

x • con.gS’s 1948 

Southern Pacific R.R. Co 

■ st. refundg mtge. s. f. 4’s.l955 

way 

registered. 

Mob. St Ohio coliat. trust g. 4’s.l968 

• registered 

• Memph.div.lstg.4-4)4-6’B.1906 

• registered 

• St. Louis div. 1st g. 4’s...l961 

• * registered 

Alabama Central, 1st 6’s 1918 

Atlantic St Danville 1st g. 4’s. .1948 

• 2d mtg 1948 

Atlantic A Yadkin, 1st gtd g4s. 1949 

Col. A Greenville, 1st 8^6’s 1916 

East Tenn., Va. A Ga. di v.g.5’s.l9§0 

• con. 1st g 5’s 1966 

• re.org. lien g 4’s 1988 

• registered 

Oa. Midland Hy. Co., 1st 8’s 1946 

• Pacific Ry. 1st g 5-0’s 1928 

Knoxville A Ohio, 1st g 6’s 1985 

Rich. A Danville, con. g 6’s. . . .1915 

• deb. 6’s stamped. 1927 

Rich. A Mecklenburg 1st g. 4’s.l948 
South Caro’a A Ga. lstg.5’s — 1919 
Vlr. Midland serial ser. B 0’s. .1911 

small 

ser. C 6’s 1916 

small 

ser. D 4-5’8 1921 

small 

ser. E 5’s 1926 

small 

ser. F 5’s 1981 

Virginia Midland gen. 5*s 1986 

• gen.5’8. gtd. stamped . 1926 

W. O. A W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 

W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s 1914 



Spokane Falls A North.lstg.6’s..l989 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.4H’s.l943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 4H’s.l989 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1894-1944 

. gn. refdg.sg. fd.g.4’s. I 
. “ “ registered. 

8t. L. Mers. bdg.Ter. gtd g.S’s. . .1980 
Tex. A Pacific. 1st gold 5’s 2000 

{ • 2d gold income, 5’s 8000 

. La. Div.B.L. 1st g.5’s. . .1981 

Weatherford Mine Wells A 
Nwn. Ry. 1st gtd. 5’s 1980 



Amount. 



501.000 

2.199.000 

4.242.000 

2.290.000 

4.275.000 

1.105.000 

2.240.000 

1.494.000 

5.000. 000 

1.465.000 

3.964.000 

4.751.000 

18.235.000 

17.544.000 

6.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

i 12,693,500 

6.809.000 

21.470.000 

5.500.000 

4.180.000 

2.575.000 

1.620.000 

[75,000,000 

[ 44,766,000 
[ 8,069,000 
[ 5,188,000 

[ 11,760,000 

1.000. 000 

3.925.000 

775.000 

1.500.000 

8BT 

12.770.1 
[ 4,500,000 

1.650.000 

5.660.000 

2,000.000 

5.507.000 

8.868.000 

815.000 

5.260.000 

1.900.000 

1.100.000 

950.000 

[ 1,775,000 

1.310.000 

2.899.000 

2.466.000 

1.025.000 

2.531.000 

2.812.000 
500.060 

7.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
18,000,000 [ 

3.500.000 
25.000,000 

968.000 

4.241.000 



Int'st 
Paid . 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date . 



j a j 
j a j 

MAS 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 

j a J 
J A J 

m a 8 

MAS 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a a 
I j a j 
a ao 
j a j 
j a j 

MAN 

MAS 

MAS 

I a a o 

j a j 
j a j 
Ij a j 
a a o 

MAN 
M A 8 
MAS 

m a 8 

MAS 
MAS 
HAS 
MAS 
MAS 
M A 8 
MAS 
MAN 
MAN 

r a a 

j a j 

j a j 
j a d 
a a o 
f a a 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
j a d 

MAR. 

j a j 



m Jan. 27, ’05 
34 May 1,’06 
14 May 18,N)6 
14 Apr. 18/06 
9 Mar. 19.’06 
1 12714 Feb. 27, ’02 

118 Feb. 17,’06 
1294 Nov. 5,’04 

ioe’ ‘ septVu.’oi 

113 Jan. 4.’01 
1024 Mar. 2, *06 
89 May 31/U6 
1054 Mar. 14, ’06 
107 Apr. 28, ’06 
102 Jan. 2,*06 
1184 Feb. 15,’06 
116 June20,’O4 

119 Jan. 3. ’06 
1084 July lLTO 

iom May 16/06 
1114 Jan. e.’oe 
no Apr. 10. ’06 
964 May 81,’06 

1174 May Sl.’OB 
1174 Jan. 25, ’06 
96 May 22,’06 

1184 Apr. 4/06 

974 May *24, *06 

iia* Jan” 4/60 
064 Apr. 12, *05 
904 Dec. 6/04 

iifi4 May ’8,’05 

116 May 24/06 

117 May 29, ’06 
1134 May 16/06 

744Mar.3d,’06 
121 May 14,’0« 
1224 Apr. tO.’Oe 
116 May 1 ,’06 
1144 Feb. 18, ’06 
98 Feb. 18,’05 
105 May 
1124 Jan. 6,’03 



128 


Feb. 8/02 


110 


Dec 82/04 


ris" 


Dec. 20/05 



1154 Nov. 2.’05 
1114 May 21/06 
1094 May 2,’06 
974 May 15/05 
1124 Mar. 20/06 



Mat Sales. 
High. Low.\ Total. 



1064 1034 

111 H 1U4 t 



1,000 

2,000 



80 874 



1054 


105 


4,000 


904 


944 


681JNK) 


118 


1154 


114,000 


90*’ 


944 


11,006 


•••• 


•••• 





98** 


97*4 


7,000 



116 116 
1174 lie 
1134 U34 



1214 

lie 



105 



117 

100 

109 

120 

98 



July 25,19’ 
Nov. 22/04 
May lO.’CO I 
Apr. 24/06 t 
May 29/06 



1124 July 29/04 
1224 May 29/06 
102 Jan. 9,™ 
1064 Mar. 29/06 



500,000 I F A A I 1064 Nov. 7/04 



1114 

1094 



109 

984 



1284 



121 

1*184 

105 



1114 

1094 



109 



974 



1224 



109.000 



5.000 

23,000 

1.600 



3,000 



3.000 

£665 



2.000 

1,000 



,000 

aoooo 



58,000 



Digitized by ^.ooQle 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Princxpai 


Amount. 


Jnt’it 


Last Sale. 


May Sales. 


Due. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


Toledo 8t Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s. . . .1066 


3,000,000 


J A J 


11494 Apr. 18/00 


• • • • 






I . 1st M. g.5’8 West. div. ..1936 


2,500,000 


A A O 


115 Oct. 28/04 


.... . . . .. 






\ . wen.g.5’s.... 1066 

1 • Kanaw A M. 1st g. g. 4*8.1000 


2,000,000 


J A D 


109 May 25, *06 109 100 




5,000 


2.469,000 


A A O 


98 May 21/06 


98 98 




1,000 


Toledo, Peoria A W. 1st g 4*s. . . . 1017 


4,600.000 


J A D 


98*4 Apr. 17, *06 






10,000 


Tol„St.L.AWn. prior Hen g 3*t*s.l925 
• registered 


[ 9,000,000 1 
[ 6.500.000] 


J A J 
J A J 


8994 May 24/06 


8994 89*4 


• 


3,000 


• fifty years g. 4*9 1025 

• registered 


A A O 
A A O 


80*4 May 15/06 


80)4 Wi 




Toronto.Hamllton&Buff Istg4s.l946 


8,280,000 


J A D 


99*4 Nov. 8/05 








Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5*s. . . .1928 


2.000.000 


J A D 


110*4 Apr. 27/06 








• 1st ref. g. 4*s 1062 


700,000 


A A O 


98 Jan. 20/06 









Union Pacific R. R. A Id gtg 4s... 1947 


[ 100,000,000 


J A J 


10494 May 81/06 


105 :06*4 




857,000 


f t registered 


J A J 


104 May 28/06 


104 106*4 




11,000 


Oreg. R. R. A Nav.Co.oon. g 4*8.1046 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. 1st g. 6*8.1922 


31.482.000 

14.981.000 


J A D 

r A a 


101*4 May 81,*O0 
123*4 May 25/06 
11894 May 29/06 
96 May 31/06 


101*4 100*4 
128*4 122*4 




101,000 

82.000 


• 1st con. g. 5*s.l946 

* gtd. refunding g. 4*s. .1029 


12.828,000 
[ 46,000,000 


J A J 
J A D 


119 117U 

96 9494 


8,000 

571.000 


* * registered — 


J A D 


96*4 Dec. 80/06 








Utah A Northern 1st 7*s 1908 


4,996,000 


J A J 


105*4 Jan. 16/06 
114*4 Apr. 19/02 








L • g. 5*s 1986 


1,802,000 


J A J 








Vandalai R. R. con. g. 4*8 1955 

• registered 


[ 10,000.000 


Y A A 
F A A 


102*4 Feb. 2/06 











Vera Cruz A Pac. tr. gtd. g.4*4*s.l984 


2,500,000 


J A J 


10194 Nov.29/05 








• 1 st mtg. gtd. bonds of 1064, 










scaled int. to 191 8peyer ACo’s ooupna 
Virginia A 8* western 1st gtd. 6’s. .2003 


4.500,000 


J A J 










2,000.000 


J A J 


112*4 Apr. 30. *06 


.... . . . . 






Wabash R.R. Co., 1 st gold 6*s — 1069 


83,011,000 


MAN 114 May 28, *06 


114 112*4 




44,000 


f * 2d mortgage gold 5*s... I960 

I * deben. mtg series A... I960 


14,000,000 


F A A 


10494 May 31/06 


105 104 




83,000 


8,500,000 


J A J 


94 May 14, *06 


94 93*4 




16.000 


| • series B I960 


26,600,000 


J A J 


80*4 May 31/06 


82% 73% 


6.903.000 


1 . first Hen eqpt. fd.g. 5*8.1921 


2,6U0,000 


M A 8 


102 Dec. 28, *05 






* lstlien 50yr.g.term4*s.l964 

» 1st g.5’s Det.AChi.ex..l940 

• Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.l069 

• Omaha div. 1st g. 3*48.. 1941 

* Xol. AChlc.dlv.lstg.4’8.1941 
9t. L., K. C. A N. St. Cbas. B. Ist6*sl908 


2,508,000 


J A J 


93 Mar. 24/06 








8,349,000 


J A J 


109*4 Apr. 23/06 








1,600,000 


J A J 


97 Nov. 16/04 
85*4 May 1/06 








3,173,000 


A AO 


85*4 85*4 




5,000 


8,0(0,000 


MAS 


97 May 27/05 




463,0U» 


A A O 


109*4 Mar. 18/08 
85*4 May 31/06 








Wabash Pitts Terml Ry lstg.4’s.l964 


29,000,000 


J A D 


85V* 82% 




150.000 


. 2d g. 4*s 1954 


20,000, UK) 


J A D 


37*4 May 31, *06 


37*4 35 


448,000 


Western Maryland 1st 4’s 1952 


33,194,(00 


A A O 


86*4 May Pl.*u6 


87 84*4 


135,000 


West. M’land. g.lienAcon.g.4*s. .1952 


10.(00,000 


A A O 


7594 May 31/06 


75*4 71 


178.000 


Western N.Y. A Penn. lstg. 5*s..l987 


9,990,000 


J A J 


116*4 May 11/06 


116*4 116*4 




2,000 


» gen g. 3-4*s 1943 


9,789,000 


A A O 


95 May 29/06 


05 95 




5,000 


• inc. o’s 1943 


io.uo.ooo 


Nov. 


30 May 3/06 


30 80 




1,000 


West Va.Cent’l A Pltts.lst g. 0*8.1911 


3,260.000 


J A J 


110 Aug. 3/05 






Wheeling A Lake Erie 1st g. 6*s.l928 


2,000,000 


A A O 


114 Jan. 20/06 








• Wheeling div. 1st g. 6*8.1928 


894,000 


J A J 


112*4 Feb. 9/06 








• exten. and imp. g. 5*s. ..I960 


343,000 


F A A 


114 June28,*05 








• 20 year eqptmt s.f.g.5*s.l922 

Wheel. A L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4’s. . 1949 


2,152,000 


J A J 


10294 Nov. 28/05 
8894 May 31,*C6 








11.697,000 


MAS 


80 * * 87*4 




70,000 


Wisconsin Cen. R*y 1st gen. g. 4s. 1949 
i Mil. A L. Winnebago late’s 1912 


23.743,000 

1,430,0(0 


J A J 
J A J 


92*4 May 81/06 


92*4 90*4 1 


167,000 


Street Railway Bonds. 














Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5*s...l945 


6,625,000 


A A O 


106 May 21/06 


106*4 1<"‘- 




22,000 


( • 1st ref. conv. g. 4*8 2002 

| • ■ registered 


| 22,042.000 


J A J 
J A J 


9794 May 31/U0 


98*4 


2,058,000 

. 


1 a City R.R. 1st c. 5’s 1016. 1941 


4.373.000 


J A J 


106 May 11/06 


106 106 




1,000 


1 • Qu. Co. A 8. c. gd.g. 5*8.1941 

\ a Union Elev. 1st. g. 4-58.1950 

j * stamped guaranteed 

Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4*8.1949 


2,255,000 j 
[ 16 000,000 | 

j- 7,000,000 


MAN 
F AA 

F A A 


100 May 31/06 
108*4 Mny 31/06 
110 Feb. 6, *06 
91 May 26, *06 


10 O loo 
109 107*4 

91 ' ' 91 ’ 




1,000 

124,000 

3,000 


a stamped guaranteed 




91*4 May 23/06 


91*4 89 




14,000 


(. Nassau Electric K. R. gtd. g. 4*8.1951 


1 10,474,000 


J & 1 


88 May 29/06 


88 88 




43,000 


City A Sub. R*y, Balt. 1st g. 5*s...1922 


j 2,430,000 


J A L> 


10594 Apr. 17/95 






Conn. Ry . A Llgh tg 1 st&rfg.g4 *4*8.1951 


[ 10,913,000 


J A J 


102 Mar. 29/06 
102*4 Apr. 2/06 








a stamped guaranteed 

Denver Con. T*way Co. 1st g. 5’s. 1933 










730,000 


A A O 


97*4 June 13,19’ 








i Denver T*way Co. con. g. 6’s.... 1910 


1,219,000 


J A J 








1 Metropol’n Ry Co. 1st g. g. 6*8.1911 
Detroit United Ry 1st c.g. 4*4*8...1932 
Grand Rapids Ry 1st g. 5*s 1916 


l 913.000 


J A J 










j 11,367.000 
; 2,750,OW 


J A J 
j a D 


96 May 29/06 


95*4 94*4 




43,000 


Havana Elec. Ry. con. g. 5s 1952 


' 6,957,000 


F A A 


i 94 May 31/06 i 


94 06*4 




88,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date : highest and lowest prices and total sales 
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Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nunc. 



Principal 

Due. 



Louisville Rail w*y Co. 1st c. g. 5*s, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway lat0*s, 1913 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g.col. tr.g. 5*8.1997 

• refunding 4’s 2002 

' B’way & 7th ave. 1st con. g. 5’s, 1943 

• registered 

Columb.fc 9th ave.lst gtd g 5*8, 1993 

» registered 

Lex ave & Pa v Fer lstgtdg5*s, 1993 

• registered 

Third Ave. R.K. 1st c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 

• registered 

Third Ave. K*y N.Y. 1st g5*s... 1937 

Met. West Side Ele v.Chie. l»tg.4*s. 1938 

• registered 

Mil,Elec.K.&Llghteon.3Oyr.g.5*s.l920 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) 1st 

con. g. 5’s 1919 

St. Jos. Ry. Lig’t, Heat&P.lstg.Vs. 1937 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.S’s. 1937 

• gtd. gold 5*s 1937 

Salt Lak*- City 1st g. sk. fd 0’s . .1913 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd. 

5* profit sburlug notes 1908 series A 

* series B 

* series C 

* series 1) 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5*s.l945 
United Railways of St.L.lst g.4’s.l934 

. St.L.T.Co.gtd.imp.20yr 5’s.l924 
United R. R.ofSnnFr.s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 
West Chic. Sr. 40 yr. 1st cur. 6’s. 1928 

• 40 years eon. g. 5’s — . .1936 



Amount . 



Int'st 



Last Sale. 



Mat Salks. 



4,600,000 

3,000,000 

12,600,000 

10.418.000 

7.600.000 

3.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

36,943,000 

5,000,000 

9.808.000 
0,500,000 



4.050.000 |J A J 

3.763.000 MSN 

2.480.000 JAJ15 

1.138.000 |J4J 
297,000 J A J 



16.550,000 



4.387.000 
28.292,000 
10,000,000 
20,000.000 

3.909.000 | 
0,081,000 1 



107% Feb. 14, *06 

ili)i Nov. 1*8, *05 
112 Nov. 28, *99 

98% May VlV’Ofi 



10044 July 13, *05 
87f4 May 31, ’00 
90% Apr. 12, *00 
794* Mav 31 .*00 
87 Sept. 9, ’06 
99 Dee. 28, *97 



Paid, prtfx Date. 


\High. Low. 


Total. 


J A J 1 109 Mar. 19, *08 






J A J 






F A A 111 May 29, *00 


Ill no 


41,000 


A AO 87 May 81, *00 


8744 88 


61.000 


J A D 11344 May 25, *06 


118% 11244 


26,000 


J A D 119% Dec. 3,19’ 




mas 114% May ll,*06 
mas 


11444- 11444 


2,000 


MAS 114 May 31,’0e 

, M A S 


114% 1*13*44 j 


2.000 


! j A J 93 May 28, *00 

,i & j 


93*“ 9244 j 


39,000 


j A J 118 May 22, *06 


11 *8% 118* 1 


4,000 


F A A 94 Oct. 23, *05 

F A A 




F A A 108 Oct. 27,*99 







98fc 9744 



8844 8644 
79J4 *70* 



204,000 



96,000 
* *254,66*0 



MISCELLANEOUS BOND8. 



Adams Express Co. eol. tr. g. 4*s.l948 
Am.Steamshlp Oo.of W.Va.g.S’s 1920 
Bklyn.Ferryco.ofN.Y.lste.g.5*s.l948 
Chic. June. & St’k Y*ds col. g. 5’s. 1915 
Der. Mac.&Ma.ld.gt.344 , ssem.an.l911 
Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4*s — 1952 

Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’* 1910 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g.5*s 1916 

Manh. Bch H. Sc L. lira.gen. g. 4*8.1940 
Newport News Shipbuildng & I 

Dry Dock 6*s 1890-1990 ( 

N. Y. Dock Co. 50 y rs. 1st g. 4’s. . . 1951 

• registered 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g.4’s .1921 
St. Joseph Stock Yanis 1st g. 4V4’sl930 
St. Louis Terml. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. 1st g 444’s 5-30. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 0’s.. 1923 

8pring Valley W. Wks. 1st «’s 1906 

U. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 

Series E 4*s 1907-1917 

. F 4’s 1908-1918 

. G 4’s 1903-1918 

. H 4’S 1903-1918 

v I 4’s 1904 1919 

. J 4’8 1904-1919 

. K 4*8 1905-1920 

l Small bonds 



12,000,000 

5,002,000 


mas! 102% May 20, *00 
man, 100% June 4, *02 


108 10294 


22,000 


0.500,000 


V A A 


48 Feb. 14,*O0 


t 




10 , 000,000 


J A J 


108 July 3, *05 


70 " TO" 




l,432,0(Ki 

3,000,000 

1,440.000 


A A O 
J A J 


70 May 29,*O0 


8,000 


MAN 


102 Jan. 1«,*94 


• ••• ^ 




1,250,000 


MAN 


102 July 8,*w7 







i.aw,ooo 


MAN 


50 Feb. 2l,*02 







2,000,000 


J A J 


94 May 21,*94 







11,580,000 


F A A 

F A A 


94 May 21, ’06 


mi 94 


28.000 


2,000.000 


MAS 


99 May 10,’06 


»" »" 


* * i* cob 


1.250.000 


J A J 1 


100% Sept. 15, *06 







3,000,000 


J A D 









478,000 


J A jl 


112 July 27,*04 







3.897,000 

| 

1,000.000 

1,000,000 


MAS 
J A I) 


113% Dec. 18,19’ 


.... . .. 




mas! 


100 Mar. 15,19* 


•••• •••• 




1,000,000 


F A A j 








1 . 000,000 
l. noo, non 
1 , 000.000 



F A A 
MAN 
J A J 



Industrial and Mfo. Bonds. 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 444’s....l915 j 
Am. Hlde&Len. Co. Ists. f.6’s. .1919 
Am. Ice Securities Co. deh. g 6*s.l925 

• small lx>nds 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s — 1915 
Am.Thread Co. .1st coll. trust 4’s.l919 
Am. Tobacco Co. to yrs g, 6’s — 1944 

i • registered 

-J t g. 4’s 1951 

f t • registered 

Barney & Smith Car Co. 1st g.H’s.1942 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g. 5’s .1925 



5.000. 000 

7.863.000 
[ 2,655,000 

1.521.000 

6.000. 000 

j- 54,861,750 

j- 58.168,000 
1,000,000 
33,870,000 



MAS 
A A O 
A A O 
MAS 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
F A A 
F A A 
J A J 
A A O 



95% May 29,*O0 
91 May 81,*06 
8944 May 10,*e* 

i0244 May 23, *06 
9l?4 Apr. 30, *00 
113% May 3l,*06 
11344 Apr. 25,*06 
7944 May 81,’O0 
79% May 31,*06 
105 Jan. 10. *04 
9944 May dl,*O0 



10244 99 
114 % 112 * 

mi 



n.ooo 

151.000 

74.000 



56,000 



W.000 

6.000 

’m$b 
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BONO QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



MISCELLANEOUS BONDB-Crm«tiurd. 



Name. Principal 
Due. : 



Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.l951 

• registered 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. 1st g. 5’s 1927 

lll.SteelCo.deb.S’sstpd.nou con. .1910 

• non. conv. deb.S’s 1910 i 

lnternat’1 PaperCo. 1st con.g6’s. 1918 

• con.conv.sinkgfundg5sl935 I 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6’s. 1913 
Kniek’r’KerIceCo.(Chic)lBt g 5’s. 192s 
Lack. Steel Co., 1st con. g. 5’s.. ..1923 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6’s. . .1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s.. 192.5 

United Fruit Co., con. 5’s 1911 

LT. S. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g. 6 ’b. . .1918 
U. S. Leather Co. 6< g s. fd deb. . 1915 
U. S. Reduction & Kefln. Co. 6’s..l931 
U.S. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5’9.1924 
U . S.SteelCorp. 1 J-60y r.g.sk . t d5> 1 963 

• . . reg. 1963 

Va.CarolChem. col. tr.s.fd.g.5’8. .1912 

Bonds op Coal and Iron Cos. 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co. g. s.f d.g 5’s. . 1943 

f • conv. deb. g. 5’s. 1911 

I • • registered 

I Col. C’l & I’n Dev.Co. gtd g.5’s.,1909 

i • Coupons off 

I Colo. Fuel Co. gen.g.6’9 1919 

l Grand Riv.C’l AC’kelst g.6’s.191* 
Col.lnds.lst cv gArcol tr gtSsser A1934 

* registered 

* lstg&eoltrgt 5s ser B.1934 

• ■ registered 

Continental Coal lsts. f. gtd. 6’s. .1962 
Jeff. & Clearf. Coal & Ir.ist g. 6’sl928 

• 2d g. 5*8 1920 

Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Coke 1st g.5’sl951 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. s.f. fie. 1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&[r.Co.pur my5’s.l940 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 0’s.. 1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..l951 

• Tenn. div. 1st g. 6's 1917 

, • Birmiiigh.div. lstcon.6’sl917 

CahabaCoal M. Co..lstgtd.g.6’sl922 

De Bardeleben C&ICo.gtd.g.0*sl91O 
Utah Fu»*l Co. 1st s. f. g. 5’s. . . . ..1931 

Va. Iron, CoaJ &Coke, 1st g. 5’s.. .1949 

G as & Electric Lioot Co. Bonds. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5’s.. 1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.lstcong. 5’s.l945 

Buffalo Gas Co. 1st g. 5’s 1947 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5’s 1989 

ConsolidatedGn8Co.,con.deb.0’s..l9O9 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 1923 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 1918 

Eq. G. L. Co.of N.V. 1st jon.g.5’s.l982 
Gas. & Elec. of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.l949 

Gen. Eleo. ( Jo. del. 3*’§ 1949 

Grand Rapids G. L. Co. lstg.5's. 1915 

Hudson Co. Gas Co. 1st g. 5’s 1949 

Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5’s. 1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s..l93T 

\ • purchase money 6’s 1997 

I Edison El. 111. Bk In 1st con. g.4’s. 1939 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. 1st g.5’s.l919 / 

• small bonds f 

» refdg. & enten 1st g.5s.l934 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4’s. .1927 

Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5’s 1948 

N. V.GasEL.H&PColsteol trg5’s,1948 (. 



[ • registered j 

J • purchase mny col trg4’s. 1949 

I Edison El. lllu. 1st conv. g. 5’s. 1910 
I • 1st con. g. 5's 1995 



Amount. 


InVt 


Last Sale. 


May Sales. 


paid. 


Price. Date. 


. High. Low. 


.j Total. 


[ 5,310,500 
13,009,000 
2,922,0(X) 


P A A 
F & A 
A A O 
J A J 


79 May 3!,’06 
78* Mar. 16,’0e 
OT* May 31,’06 
99 Jan. 17, ’99 
92 Feb. 23, ’04 
109 May 25.’06 
96* May 25, ’06 
, 103* May 2-1, ’06 
97* Oct. 2 ,’05 
104 May 31/06 
90 May 31/06 
75 May 8/06 

109 May 23/06 
101* May 25/06 
90 May 31/06 
98* May 31/06 
98* May 28/06 
100 May 16/06 

103 Mar. 14/06 
91* Mar. 21/06 


80 78* 

90 81 * 


24,000 

1,047,665 


7.000. 000 

9.724.000 

5.000. C00 
3,500,00(1 

1.937.000 
15,000.000 

2.843.000 

3.920.000 

2.109.000 

1.624.000 

5.280.000 

13,284.000 

1 

f 170,000.00 

6.000. 000 

5.355.000 
\ 1,709,000 


A A O 
F A A 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
M A S 
J A J 1 
M A N 

M A N 1 
M A N 
A A O 

F AA 
F A A 
F A A 


i 109* 108* * 

1 96* 96 

103* 103* 

104* 102* 
90 90 

75 74 

109* 107** 
102 95 

97* 95 

98* 96* 

98* 95* 

100 100 


21,000 

17,000 

20,0U0 

165.000 
1.000 

27.000 

102,000 

64.000 

499.000 
4,350,000 

128.000 
2,000 


700,000 


J A .1 


55 Nov. 2,19 






560,000 


MAN 


107* Oct. . 7/04 






949,000 


A A O 


Apr. 25/06 






12,980,000 


F A A 
F A A 


79 May 31/06 


79*" 71* 


1,312,000 


12,537,000 


FA A 
P A A | 


78 May 31/06 


78* 73* 


1,025,000 


2,750,000 


F A A 


107* Dec. i2/04 






1,588,000 

1,000,000 


J A D 
J A D 


105* Oot. 10/98 
102* Oct. 27/03 






3,000,000 


.) A .1 


105* Oct. 7/05 






1,121,000 

1,044,000 


J A J 
MAM 


106* Feb. 27/02 






321,000 


J A D 


105 Aug. 10/05 






4,424,000 


J A J 


100 May 26/06 


100*** 100* * 


33,000 


1.100.000 


A A O 


110* Mar. 1/06 






3,603,000 


J A .1 


1 la* May 24/06 


no* 109** 


2,000 


H54.000 


J A 1) 


102 Dec. 28/93 






2.710,500 


F A A 


103* Feb. 20/06 






820,000 1 


MAS 






6,157,rHJ0 


MAS 


94* May 18/06 


95* 94* 


89,000 



1.150.0(H) j a d 



14,493,000 m A M 


U)» May 18/06 


109 ** 


108* 


7,000 


5,900.000 a & o 


71 May 81/00 


74 


70 


62.000 


1.215.000 J A j 


104* Jan. 28/98 








19.857.5(H) J A .1 


145 May 31/06 


145* 


138* 


390,000 


5.603.000 J A J 


104 May 28/06 


104 


103 


5,000 


3*1,000 F A A 


105 Sept .28/05 








3,500.000 MAS 


102* Nov. 5/04 








1,146.000 .1 A D 


07 Oct. 2/01 
88* Apr. 26/06 








2,047, (V 0 F A A 








1.225,000 f A a 


107* Dee. 17/04 








10,290.000 M A n 


108* Apr. 24/05 








3.750.000 A A o 

2.500.000 a A o 

5.010.000 ,J A J 


98 Feb. 8, ’06 








121 Feb. 23/06 








4.275.000 J A J 


93* Mar. 13. ’0e 








10.000.000 Q f 


104 May 24/06 


104* 


104 


5,000 


5,000,000 A A O 


103* May 20/06 


103* 


103* 


1,000 


7,000.000 MAN 


93* May 20/00 


93* 


93* 


6,000 


5,274,000 J A I) 


90* July 30/04 




15.000,000 j J [J 


108* May 31/06 


109** 


107 


59,000 


110* Dec. 30/04 




... 




20.927.0(H) f A a 


87 % May 31/06 


88*’ 


86 * 


69.0(H) 


4.312.000 m A S 


102* Apr. 9/06 






2,156,000 J A J 


118 Apr. 2/06 




.... 1 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for tbe month. 

Not a.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS-Continued. 



N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Lg.&P. 1st. c.g.5*sl980 
N.Y.& Rich mondGasCo.lstg. 5*8.192* 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5*s. .1949 
f Peo. Gas AC.C.lst con. g 8*s... 1943 

• refunding g. 6's 1947 

• ref uding registered.... 
Chlc.Gas Lt&Coke 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1987 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd.g.5*s.l986 
Mutua I Fuel G asCo. lstgt d. g A*s. 1947 

• registered 



Syracuse Lighting Co. 1st g. 5’s. .1961 
Trenton Gas A Electric 1st g. 5*8.1949 
Utica Glee. L. A P. 1st s. f*d g. 5*8. 1960 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5*8.1950 

TBLSOBA PH AND TELEPHONE CO. 
Bonds. 

Am.Teleph.ATeleg.coli.trust.4*s.19B9 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4*8.2397. 

• registered 

Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Keystone Telephone Co. 1st 5’s.. 1985 



registered 

Metrop.Tel A Tel. 1st s’kPdg. 5*8.1918 1 

» registered 

N. Y. A N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s 1920 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s... 1908 
( * fundg A real estate g.4H*s. I960 
I Mutual union Tel. s. fd. 6*s... .1911 
( Northern Tbl. Co. gtd fd.4%*s.. 1934 



Amount. 


Tnt't 
paid . 


3,373,000 


PA A 


1,225,000 


MAN 


3.817,000 


M A 8 


4,900,000 


A AO 


j- 2,500,000 


M A 8 
M A 8 


10,000,000 


J A J 


4,846,000 


J A D 


5,000,000 


MAN 


2,000,666 


J A d! 


1,500,000 1 


M A 8 


1,000,000 


J A J 


5,913,000 


J A D 


53,000,000 


J A J 


j- 9.170.000 


Q A J 
Q A J 


[ 4.000,000 


J A J 
IJ A J 



Last Sale. 



May Sales. 



Dale. ! High Low. 



Feb. 16, *06 



Mar. 2,*(6 



\ 1,761,000 109% May i8,'*05 

1.281.000 man 105** July 2,*08 

8.615.000 j a J 109% May 22, *06 



20,000,000 m A N I 103% May 39. *06 
1,957,000 MfcN 108% Mar. 15,*06 



May 22, *06 109% 109% 
May 39. *06 104 103 I 



Northern Tbl. Co. gtd fd.4%’s . . 1934 1,500,000 j j A J i 108 J uly26,*04 



UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOKE1GN GOVEHNMENT SECUK1TIES. 

Name Principal , , Int'H Y,ARim May Sales. 

Due. m(m • Paid. H(gh /y0ir> High . I Total. 



United States con. 2*s registered.. .19301 

• con. 2*s coupon 1900 

• con. 3*s reg. small bonds.. 1900 ’ 

• con. 2*s coupon small bds. 1980 

• 3*8 registered 1906 18 ' 

• 8*s coupon 1906-18 

• 8*s small bonds reg 1906-18 ' 

• 8*s small bonds coupon. 1906-18 



4*s registered 1907 I 

4*s coupon 1907 \ 

4*s registered 1925 i 

4’8-coupon 1925 « 



1 100% 108% 
104% 108 



108% 106% 15,000 



77,135,300 ^ 



156,591,500 \ 



I 102% 102% 
108% 102 « 



District ol Columbia 3A5*s 1924 

• small bonds 

• registered 

Philippine Islands land pur. 4*s. . .1914-84 

• public works A imp. reg.4*s.l935 

State Securities. 

Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1906 

• * small 

• Class B 5’s. 1906 

• currency funding 4’s 1920 

District ot Columbia. See U. 8. Goy. 



104% 102% 
104% 108 
104% 103% 
129% 129 
182% 129% 



• small I 

„ • 6*s 1919 

N. Carolina fundg. act bds 1866 1900 

• » 1888-1898 I 

• new bonds 1892-1898 





FA A 


14J234.100 


r A A 

F A A 


7,000,000 


QP 111 109% 


2,500,000 


QMCH. 106% 106% 


6,859,000 


J A J 101 100% 


576,000 


j a j | !!!! .... 


954,000 


J A J I 


10,753.800 


J A J 1 


3,897,350 


J A J 1 100% 100% 
J A J 


2,730,000 


A A O , 



104% 108% 
106% 108% 
129 129 

181 129% 



111 111 1,000 



Chatham R. R.. 



556,500 

624,000 

1,300,000 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES-Conttwued. 



Principal A Int'st 

due. Amount - paid. 



Vbab 1906.! Mat Salks. 
High. Low. High. Low.\ Total. 



• special tax Class I 

• • Class 2 

• • to Western N. C. R 

• ■ Western K. R 

. . Wil. C. & Ru. R 

• • Western & Tar. B 

South Carolina 4*’s 20-40 1983 

So. Carl. 6’sact.Mch.23, 1809.non-fde.1888 
Tennessee new settlement <Ts 1913 

• registered 

• small bond 

• redemption 4’s 1907 

• 4*s 1913 

• penitentiary 4*’s 1912 

Virginia fund debt 2-3's of 1991 I 

• registered C 

• 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

• * Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. i 

• of deposit. Issue of 1871 I 

Foreign Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on the- Mam, Germany, / 

bond loan 3*’s series 1 1901 1 V 

Four marks are equal to one dollar. \ 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 0* ster loan. 1911 £ 

• • second series £ 

$5 shall be considered equiv. £1 sterling ) 
Imper. Japan. Gov. 4** ster. loan. .1925 • 

One pound sterling equals Five Dollars }■; 

Regular delivery £100 and £200 I 

Large bonds £500 J 



4.392,500 

5.906.000 | . 
0,681.000 
0,079,000 i 

302,200 

409,000 

1,000,000 

000,000 

17.087.000 
2,274,900 . 

10,410,565 . 



90* 96* 



90* 94* 



30 20 24 22 40,000 



[MS' — 

£10.000,000 a k O 
£12,000.000 a & O 



101* 90* 100 07* ! 598,000 

101* 97* 99* 97* 1 1 ,023,000 



1899 sinking fund 5*8. 

Regular delivery In denominations of 

£100 and £200 

Small bonds denominations of £20 ... 
Large bonds den'tlons of £500 and £1,000. 

U. 8. of Mex.4’5 gold debt 1004 ser. A . .1 964 
* • • ser.B..1954 



^£30,000.0(0 p a a15 95* 90* 94* 91* 2,079,000 



Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente. . . . 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 

S uebec 5*s 1908 

epubllc of Cuba g. S’s extern debt. 1904 

• registered 

U. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 



2,310,000,000 

(Rubles.) 

3.000.000 

[ 35,000,000 



108 103* 105* 103* 213,000 



f £21.805,460 101* 99* 99* 99* 9,000 



39.737,500 



94* 268,000 
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The Negotiable Instruments Law 



T HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 
a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 
bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 
Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 
its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compliation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 

THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

90 William Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 



— On June 4 the Coal and Iron Na- 
tional Bank increased its capital and 
surplus to a total of $1,000,000. De- 
posits have shown a steady growth, 
and now amount to about $5,000,000. 

This bank, by careful attention to the 
wants of its local depositors and cor- 
respondents, has built up a reputation 
for intelligent and courteous* treatment, 
the results of which are seen in its 
growing list of deposit accounts. 

John T. Sproull is president; Anthony 
A. IAsman, vice-president; David Tay- 
lor, second vice-president, and Addison 
H. Day, cashier. 

— L. V. F. Randolph, who has been 
president of the Consolidated Stock and 
Petroleum Exchange for the past three 
years, will not be a candidate for re- 
election— a determination expressed a 
year ago. During Mr. Randolph's pres- 
idency 238 members have been admitted 
to the exchange, its transactions have 
largely increased and the gratuity fund 
reformed on conservative lines. 

— The Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
has moved into its new ten-story 
building, at 176 Broadway, which will 
be exclusively occupied by the com- 
pany's offices. 

— Early next fall the Union Trust Co. 
will open a branch at Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-eighth street 

—On May 21 the Real Estate Trust 
Company (organised 1 in 1890) changed 
its title to Fulton Trust Company of 
New York. This change was made for 
the reason that the company transacts 
the ordinary business of a trust com- 
pany, and no longer does a real estate 
commission business, and owns no real 
estate, except In a trust capacity. 

-Vice-President Horace C. DuVal, of 
the Mechanics' Bank, Brooklyn, ten- 
dered a dinner to the officers and di- 
rectors of the bank, at the Brooklyn 
Club on the evening of May 9. 



— The dividend recently declared by 
the Greenwich Bank is its one hundred 
and second since the founding of the 
institution in 1830. In that time the 
capital and surplus has been increased 
from $200 to $1,000,000, and the dividend 
raised from six per cent, to eight per 
cent, per annum. 

— The downtown branch of the Lin- 
coln Trust Company, Broadway and 
Lispenard street, will be served by the 
following advisory oommittee: John 

Degenor, Jr., C. A. Auftmordt & Co.; 
Stuart Duncan, John Duncan's Sons; U. 
T. Hungerford, president U. T. Hunger- 
ford Brass & Copper Co.; Arthur Iselin, 
William Iselin & Co.; Decatur M. Saw- 
yer, Sawyer A Blake; Charles H. Sim- 
mons. president John Simmons Com- 
pany; Horace C. Stebbins, Grlnnell. 
Willis A Co.; Morton Whitman, Clar- 
ence Whitman A Co.; John Currie WI1- 
merding, Wilmerding, Morris A Mitchell. 

—Directors of the Bowling Green 
Trust Co. have deckled to reduce the 
capital from $2,6-00,000 to $1,000,000. 
selling $1,500,000 of New York city bonds 
held and dtstrluth&g a cash dividend 
to stockholders. Besides its capital 
the company has $2,500,000 surplus and 
over $628,000 undivided profits. 

—The Phenix National Bank has re- 
moved from 40 Wall street to 36 Nas- 
sau street, corner of Liberty. Under 
the management of President F. E. 
Marshall the business- of this bank— one 
of the oldest in the city— hue mors 
than doubled, and larger quarters be- 
came a necessity. 

—Fisk A Robinson of New York have 
been awarded the entire issue of $1,- 
000,000 3 per cent, gold canal bonds by 
the New York Stat^ Comptroller. 
These bonds are exempt from taxation, 
run for fifty years, and are Issued 
either in registered or couoon form. 
They were purchased at 101.13 and in- 
terest. 



NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Boston.— Control of the Winthrop share. The business of the bank wil 
National Bank has been acquired by be continued as usual, 
the City Trust Company, at $826 per The Mercantile Trust Company will be 

12 
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merged with the City Trust Company, 
and the capital of the latter will be 
raised from 11,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

— At the annual meeting of the Bank 
Officers’ Association on the evening of 
Miay 16 John A. Hunneman, of the 
Second National Bank, was chosen pres- 
ident. There was an attendance of 
650 members at the meeting. 

— A reoent issue of the “Wall Street 
Journal," of New York, makes the fol- 
lowing comparison of the growth of 
national banks and trust companies 
in this city: 

“The opinion is nearly unanimous in 
the banking circles of Boston that lo- 
cal banks and trust companies will In 
the future show progress relatively 
much more nearly equal than has 
marked their progress during the past 
seven years. 

The relation which the two classes of 
institutions bore to one another in 
1896 may be beet pictured by the fol- 
lowing figures: 



National Trust 



1890 


Banks 


Coe. 


Number 


50 


14 


Capital 

Surplus and un- 


$44,750,000 


$7,850,000 

7.642,148 


divided profits 


20,025,705 


Deposits 


232.875,459 


87,365,788 


This relation at present Is: 


1906 

Number 


28 


18 


Capital 


$28,400,000 


$12,000,000 


Deposits 

Surplus and un- 


200,165,766 


141,209,015 

22,086,343 


divided profits 


24,889,565 


Recapitulated and contrasted we have: 




1906 


1899 


Aggregate dep., 






bkB. & tr. cos.$350, 374.781 


$320,241,247 


Per cent, held by 

banks 

Per cent, held by 


59.7 


72.7 


trust coe 

Aggregate re- 


40.3 


27.8 


sources 


487,749,689 


400,509,100 


Per cent, held by 




banks 


60 


74.4 



Per cent held by 

trust oos 40 26.6 

It is noteworthy that the capital in- 
vested in the banks and trust companies 
seven years ago was $12,600,000 more 
than It is to-day; that the banka have 
reduced their capital $16,850,000, have 
lost $23,700,000* in deposits, and have 
gained $4,836,860 in surplus and un- 



M1DDLE 

Philadelphia. — The Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank has continued its policy of 
maintaining “young blood" in import- 
ant official positions, by advancing 
Cashier ES. F. Shanbacker to the first 



divided profits; that the trust oompaniea 
on a net increase of $4,260,000 in capi- 
tal have increased their deposits $54,- 
000,000 and surplus and undivided profits 
$14,443,195; and that, while seven years 
ago a difference of twenty-two per cent, 
of the aggregate of deposits separated 
the banks from the trust companies, 
that difference to-day is but nine per 
cent. 

Commenting upon the above, the pres- 
ident of a leading trust company, who Is 
affiliated with other trust • companies 
in Boston and New York, says: 'If the 
record of the past few years were to 
be duplicated in the next few, the trust 
companies would be a more important 
factor in the banking situation than the 
national banks. But It will not be. Sev- 
en years ago the majority of the city 
banks were obsolescent; their business 
was done In an old-fashioned way, and 
they were in a position analogous to 
the disintegrated condition of country 
banks to-day. Now the position of the 
city banks is greatly solidified; they do 
business in a different and more modern 
way; the growth of the trust companies 
and trust company ideas has infused 
new elements Into national bank meth- 
ods; they are In much higher favor with 
patrons, individual and corporate, than 
seven years ago. The future is bound 
to see a relatively equal growth between 
these two kinds of Institutions.’ “ 

Pittsfield, Mass. — The Third National 
Bank celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on June 1, having opened Jot 
business on June 1, 1881. Of the di- 
rectors at that time none is serving at 
the present time and only three of 
the original directors are living. 

The only man now connected with the 
bank who was with It twenty-five yeans 
ago is President Ralph D. Bardwell, 
who started in as cashier and held that 
position until the death of Henry W. 
Taft, two years ago. 

In the quarter century of its existence 
the bank has paid in dividends about 
$153,600. Its capital stock from the be- 
ginning has been $125,000. The last 
statement of April 6 shows the bank to 
have a surplus of $125,000 and undivided 
profits of $58,888.17. 

Connecticut Savings Bank Tax. — Ac- 
cording to a recent decision of the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court, the bill passed 
by the Legislature of that state re- 
ducing the tax on savings banks did 
not beoome a law. It seems that the 
governor signed the bill but afterwards 
erased his signature. 



STATES. 

vice-presidency, B. M. Falres to the 
second vice -presidency and Assistant 
Cashier W. Z. McLear to the office of 
cashier. The changes were brought 
about by the retirement of Sydney L. 
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Tyler and Franc’s L. Potts, who some 
time ago determined, for reasons en- 
tirely personal, to vacate their vice- 
presidential offices, which had been 
simply honorary positions. 

First Vice-President Shanbocker has 
been connected with the bank for seven- 
teen years, having entered its employ as 
secretary to Sydney F. Tyler, who was 
then its president. His first promotion 
came when he was made collateral 
clerk. In 1898 he was advanced to the 
office of assistant cashier, and three 
years later the duties of cashier were 
intrusted to him. When he was pro- 
moted to this latter office he was not 
only the youngest cashier in Philadel- 
phia, but one of the youngest, and re- 
garded as one of the most efficient, In 
the country. 

Mr. Fh’res was a vice-president of the 
bank before his promotion to the second 
vice-presidency. Like Mr. Shanbacker, 
he began way down the ladder and grad- 



ually, but steadily, worked his way up 
from position to position, until today 
the board of directors regard him as 
one of its most successful employes. 

Mr. McLear has been connected with 
the bank for many years, having en- 
tered its employ as a stenographer. In 
due course he became its general book- 
keeper, and later was placed in charge 
of the collateral department. For some 
years previous to his appointment to the 
assistant cashiership, in 1901, he trav- 
eled for the bank, looking after its 
out-of-town business. In this way he 
gained a thorough knowledge of the 
country bank business and was very 
successful in building up a large line of 
deposits for his- institution, which is by 
far the largest in Philadelphia. He has 
a very wide circle of acquaintances 
among bankers, and probably no other 
Philadelphia banker is so well known in 
this section of the oountry. 



SOUTHERN 



Changes in Mississippi Banking Laws. 
— Hon. T. M. Henry, State Auditor of 
Mississippi,, furnishes the following in- 
format’on in regard to recent changes in 
the banking laws of his state: 

“The creation or organization of any 
branch bank in this state after this 
chapter goes into effect shall be and the 
same is forbidden and prohibited; and 
no branch bank shall be thereafter es- 
tablished in this state, and no parent 
bank chartered under the laws of the 
state shall thereafter establish any 
bianch bank, either within or without 
the state.’* 

As to branch banks already existing 
there is, according to the auditor, quit© 
a decided change, as the new law di- 
rects that a minimum capital must be 
shown and be actually employed in the 
business. The law reads: 

“Every parent bank operating one or 
more branch banks shall set apart and 
devote from its capital a sum not less 
than $10,000 for the exclusive use of 
each of said branch banks in its busi- 
ness, and the amount of the capital of 
said parent bank shall not be less than 
$10,000 at any time.” 

Another new provision is as follows: 
“Trust Companies — Any bank now in- 
corporated under the laws of the state 
with a capital paid up of as much as 
$100,000 may amend its charter to in- 
clude the business of a trust company, 
and any bank Incorporated hereafter 



WESTERN 

Muscogee, Ind. Ter. —The First Nation- 
al Bank is increasing Its banking room 
by a thlrty-n’ne foot addition in the 



STATES. 

under the laws of the state with a paid 
up capital of as much as $100,000 may 
provide in Its charter the right to ex- 
ercise powers and authorities of trust 
companies.” 

Still another change is that relative 
to the loaning of money by corporations 
to stockholders. This is a part of 
chapter 25, on corporations, which is of 
Interest, as being the last one of the 
148 to have passed the gauntlet of de- 
bate and conference owing to the imita- 
tion of the holding clause, which brought 
forth the gubernatorial message and a 
complete reversal of position by both 
houses. The section provides that no 
loan of money shall be made by any 
corporation to any stockholder, and in 
case such loan is made, the offioers 
who make it shall be jointly and sever- 
ally liable for principal and interest, and 
further, that a bank of deposit shall 
not loan a greater part of its capital 
than one-fifth of its capital to any officer 
or director. 

Savannah, Ga. — Action has been taken 
by the clearing-house of this* city where- 
by the banks belonging to the associa- 
tion are bound to adhere to a fixed 
rate to be paid on deposits. The rate 
has been placed at 8% per cent. Here- 
tofore some of the banks have allowed 
as much as five per cent, and the 
action referred to is therefore a step in 
the direction of more conservative 
banking. 



STATES. 

rear, and is installing another vault, 
making three In all. By means of these 
improvements the available banking 
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apace will be about doubled. New 
furniture and fixtures are also being put 
In. 

This is the oldest bank in the Ter- 
ritory, as well as one of the largest. 
It was established in 1890 with $260,000 
capital. A recent statement showed 
060,000 surplus and $782,000 deposits. 
The officers are: President, J. L. Dabbs; 
v’ce-president, F. C. Hubbard; cashier, 
B. A. Randle; assistant oashier, W. T. 
Wisdom. 

Tulsa, Ind. Ter.— The Standard Bank 
and Trust Company, which opened 
March 3, will combine the business of a 
bank and trust company. The new bank 
is well located in the Turn r Block, one 
of the best business cc:r>crs in Tulsa, 
and has a banking room fitted up with 
modern equipment. Its capital is $40,- 
000. G. C. Stebbins is president; F. C. 
Giddlngs, vloa-prssident, and Edward 
McCoy, cashier. The correspondents are 
the Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas City, 
and Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. 
Louis. 



—The Union Trust Co., with $100,- 
000 capital fully paid, transacts both a 
banking and trust company business. 
Fourteen of the stockholders are active 
and practical banking men. The Com- 
pany’s banking rooms, in the Robinson 
Hotel Block, present an attractive and 
substantial appearance. J. W. Ground 
is president; J. W. McCloud, first vice- 
president and general counsel; Geo. G. 
Bayne, second vice-president; H. C. 
Ashby, secretary, and Beeks Brick, act- 
ing treasurer. 



PACIFIC 



San Francisco. — On May 14 the Bank 
of California announced to its depositors 
and correspondents that it would take 
pleasure in transferring such portion of 
their balances to “special account” as 
might be required to meet Immediate 
calls. The contents of the bank's vaults 
were found not to have been injured by 
the great disaster of April 18, and busi- 
ness is now going on In new quarters. 

Spokane, Wash. — On May 11 the 
Traders’ National Bank increased its 
capital from $300,000 to $600,000, the 
surplus of $576,000 being reduced by 
$900,000, and this latter amount ap- 
plied to Increase of capital. 

— Thomas H. Brewer, president of the 
Genesee (Idaho) Exchange Bank, and 
who has had twelve years of successful 
experience In banking, and is well- 
known in Eastern Idaho and Northern 
Washington, has been elected a vice- 



Quincy, 111. — The State Savings, Loan 
and Trust Co. is adding the adjoining 
building to its present quarters, which 
will about double the existing space, 
and will give the company one of the 
very large and attractive banking houses 
In the state. This additional room was 
needed to meet the requirements inci- 
dent to the great growth of the com- 
pany’s business. 



Chicago. — H. M. Byilesby & Co. an- 
nounce the removal of their general 
offices to the American Trust Building, 
Clark and Monroe streets. 



Monett, Mo. — The First National 

Bank Is the only national bank here. It 
has a modern three-story stone build- 
ing, which not only provides especially 
fine quarters for the bank, but has 
proved a good investment. This bank 
was started in 1893, and has $60,000 
capital and $270,000 deposits. Carl W. 
Lehnhard. the president. Is also presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Sapul- 
pa, Indian Territory. 

Lamar, Mo.— In April last the busi- 
ness of the C. H. Brown Banking Co., 
established In 1867, was merged with the- 
First National Bank, established In 1899. 
The latter now has $100,000 paUi-up cap- 
ital, $20,000 surplus and $400,000 de- 
posits. Walter J. Miller is president; F. 
M. Conrad, vice-president, and C. B. 
Edwards, cashier. Mr. Conrad was 
formerly cashier of the Brown Banking 
Co. 



SLOPE. 



president of the Fidelity National Bank 
of Spokane. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — John P Burke, 
who for the last three years was vice- 
president of the Bank of San Jose, 
California, has purchased an interest 
in the Central Bank of Los Angeles, 
and has become vice-president of the 
bank. He has also been made & di- 
rector in the Dollar Savings Bank, an 
auxiliary of the Central. Mr. Burke be- 
gan his banking career in Walnut, Iowa, 
and after eleven years experience there 
removed in 1890 to San Jose, where he 
soon became Identified with the practi- 
cal development of that growing city. 
In company with others he bought the 
horse car l’nes of the city and con- 
verted them into overhead electric lines, 
and for ten years he was vice-president 
and manager of the system. He also 
practiced law In San Joee. Mr. Burke 
will hereafter reside in this* city. 
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TO BANK CLERKS. 



The Bankers Publishing Co. 
wants an enterprising bank clerk 
in every city and town in the 
country containing three or more 
banks, to represent The Bankers 
Magazine and the books on bank- 
ing which it publishes and deals 
in. To bright, hustling young men 
a liberal proposition will be made. 
Address without delay, Circulation 
Department, The Bankers Maga- 
zine, 90 William St., New York. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organised 

since our last report. 



Applications to Organize National 
Banks Approved. 

The following notices of Intention to organize 
National banks nave been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 

People's National Bank, Brunswick, Md.; 

by G. H. Hogan, et al. 

Sheridan National Bank, Sheridan, 
Wyo.; by Geo. W. Perry, et al. 
Citizens' National Bank, Alamogordo, 

N. M.; by H. P. Seamans, et al. 

First National Bank, Seward, Alaska; 

by V. W. Van Cleve, et al. 

First National Bank, Sand Point, Idaho; 

by T. J. Humbird, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Brownwood, 
Texas; by I. J. Rice, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Madison, Neb.; 

by M. B. Foster, et al. 

Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank, 
Rule, Texas; by F. G. Alexander, et 
al. 

First National Bank. Portsmouth, Va.; 

by J. J. McPherson, et al. 

Enid National Bank, Enid, Okla.; by 

O. J. Fleming, et al. 

First National Bank, Bardwell, Ky.; by 

H. J. Gardner, et al. 

Lehigh National Bank, Catasauqua, Pa.; 

by Wm. H. Glass, et al. 

First National Bank, Milnor, N. D.; 

by H. H. Berg, et al. 

First National Bank, Binford, N. D.; by 
J. H. Sinclair, et al. 

First National Bank, Florence, S. D.; by 
D. M. CUne, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Houston, Tex- 
as; by Carey Shaw, et al. 

Mercantile Rational Bank, Brownwood, 
Texas; by Felix Jackson, et al. 

First National Bank. Creal Springs, HL; 

by A. A. Dugger, et aL 
Amerlcus National Bank, AmerlcuS, 
Ga.; by M. M. Lowrey, et al. 

First National Bank, Blackllck, Pa.; by 
W. F. Elkin, et al. 

First National Bank, Tuttle, I. T.; by C. 

W. Baumbach, et al. 

First National Bank, Hewitt, I. T.; by 
C. W. Baumbauch, et al. 

First National Bank, Oakford, 111.; by 
M. O. Atterbury, et ah 
First National Bank, Woodbrldge, N. J.; 

by T. F. Dunigan, et al. 

Fidelity National Bank, Aurora, Neb.; 
by H. Cole, et al. 

First National Bank, Ransom, 111.; by 
Al. F. Schoch, et al. 



Springdale National Bank, Springdale, 
Pa. ; by L. A. Burnett, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Imogene, Iowa; 

by T. H. Read, et al. 

Exchange National Bank, Montgomery, 
Ala.; by Michael Cody, et al. 

Idaho National Bank, Boise, Idaho; by 
Geo. W. Fletcher, et al. 

People’s National Bank. Hackettstown. 
N. J.; by Robert A. Cole, et al. 

National Banks Organized. 

8187— First National Bank, Lansford. N. 
D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. F. Opfer; 
VIce-Pres., John 8. Tucker; Cashier. 
C. A. Adams; Asst Cashier, J. L. 
Opfer. 

8188— Citizens’ National Bank, Milford, 
Ohio; capital, $50,000; Pres., William 
R. Fee; VIce-Pres.; John Burger; 
Cashier, A. J. Allen; Asst Cashier, 
Hiram Hebard. 

8189 — Merchants’ National Bank, Lehigh, 

I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. A. 
Jackson; VIce-Pres., Wn*. Menton; 
Cashier, Frank L. Bloomer. 

8190 — First National Bank, Vanderbilt, 
Pa., capital. $25,000; Pres., B. T. Nor- 
ton; Vice -Pres., G. B. Roberts; Cash- 
ier, W. A. Cosgrove. 

S191 — First National Bank, Roscoe. N. 
Y.; capital. $60,000; Pres.. W. E. 
Sprague; VIce-Pres., Thomas Keery; 
Cashier, Wm. H. Peters. 

8192— First National Bank, Kewanna. 
Ind.; capital, $26,000; Pres.. D. W. Sl- 
bert; VIce-Pres., Joseph Slick; Cash- 
ier, William H. Gohl. 

8193 — Globe National Bank, Globe, Arlz.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., G. 8. Van Wag- 
enen VIce-Pres., Jos. H. HamliU; 
Cashier, A. G. Smith; Asst Cashier, 

J. R. Todd. 

8194 — Mhriner Harbor National Bank, 
Mariner Harbor, N. Y.; capital. $50, 
000; Pres., Geo. T. Egbert; VIce-Pres., 
Alfred B. Potterton and Andrew Hag- 
aman; Cashier, J. M. Walsh. 

8195 — First National Bank, Teague, 
Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. E. 
Richards; VIce-Pres., M. Sweeney; 
Cashier, E. B. St Clair. 

8196 — Bentleyville National Bank, Bent- 
leyvllle, Pa.; capital. $25,000; Pres., 
C. K. Frye; VIce-Pres., A. N. Booth; 
Cashier, J. T, Neel; Asst Cashier, J. 
W. Piersol. 
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8197 — Hartford National Bank, Hartford, 
Kans.; capital, 125,000; Pres., W. M. 
Wilcox; Vice-Pres., E. F. Nance; 
Cashier, C. A. Johnson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, C. R. Baysinger. 

8198— First National Bank, Sumner, 
Iowa; capital, $50,000; Pres., R. D. 
Cook; Cashier, Nelson McCook. 

8199 — Citizens* German National Bank, 
Hammond, Ind.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Charles C. Smith;; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. D. Weis; Cashier, Geo. M. Eder; 
Asst. Cashier, E. S. Emerine. 

8200 — First National Bank, Goree, Tex- 
as; capital. $25,000; Pres., R. E. 
Fowlkes; Cashier, D. L. Allen. 

8201 — Merchants’ National Bank, Dick- 
inson, N. D.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
John F. Davis; Vice-Pres., Welton Mc- 
Donald; Cashier, J. L. Hughes. 

8202 — Fairfax National Bank, Fairfax, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., John I* 
Bird; Vice-Pres., G. M. Carpenter; 
Cashier, D. C. Maher. 

8203 — Chickasha National Bank, Ch'cka- 
sha, I. T.; capital, $100,000; Pres., T. H. 
Dwyer; Vice-Pres., D. H. Sigmon; 
Cashier, J. N. Cooke. 

8204 — Farmers* National Bank, Rock- 
wall, Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 

H. Grove; Vice-Pres., J. T. Pember- 
ton, M. L. Halford, J. R. Dumas, J. 
F. Corry and H. W. Chandler; Cash- 
ier, Mark Wheeler. 

8205 — First National Bank, Julesburg, 
Colo.; capital. $25,000; Pres., W. E. 
Coumbe; Vice-Pres., Mark Burke; 
Cashier, H. N. Linebarger. 

8206 — City National Bank, Frederick, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. L- 
Lair; Vice-Pres., O. T. Hayward; 
Cashier, S. E. Patton; Asst. Cashier, 
A. Lair. 

8207 — Baldwin National Bank. Kahului, 
Hawaii; capital, $50,000; Pres., H. A. 
Baldwin; Vice-Pres., J. P. Cooke; 
Cashier, D. C. Lindsay. 

8208 — Citizens’ National Bank, Lubbock, 
Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. C. 
WolfCarth; Vice-Pres., R. C. Bums; 
Cashier, R. B. Tudor. 

8209 — First National Bank, Hastings, 
Okla.; capital, $26,000; Pres.. W. P. 
Carden; Vice-Pres., E. B. Johnson; 
Cashier, J. B. Steele; Asst. Cashier, A. 
C. Savage. 

8210 — National Bank of Hastings, Hast- 
ings, Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 
A. Smith; Vice-Pres., J. H. Porter; 
Cashier, A. R. Arnold; Asst. Cashier, 
W. V. Bergen. 

8211 — First National Bank, Blockton, 
Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. M. 
Wright; Vice-Pres., U. S. Wright; 
Cashier, L V. Wright; Assst. Cashier, 
M. E. Roof. 

8212— Findlay National Bank, Findlay, 
111.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. Tru- 
itt; Vice-Pres., E. K. Schwartz; Cash- 
ier, C. B. Laughlin. 

8213 — Konawa National Bank, Konawa, 

I. T.; capital, $26,000; Pres., C. B. 



Hyde; Vice-Pres., V. V. Harris, Cash- 
ier, H. E. Fuller. 

. 8214— Farmers’ National Bank, Newkirk, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. A. 
Slosson; Vice-Pres., T. D. Tyler; Cash- 
ier, J. H. Coleman. 

8215 — Citizens’ National Bank, Munday, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. N. 
Campbell; Vice-Pres., W. D. Garter; 
Cashier, John Switzer; Asst. Cashier, 

J. T. Yeargin. 

8216— First National Bank, Westfield, 
111.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. R. Carr; 
Vice-Pres., Alva Biggs; Cashier, J. M. 
Lockett. 

8217 — Camden National Bank, Camden, 
Ala.; capital, $30,000; Pres., E. Ber- 
ry; Vice-Pres., J. R. Liddell; Cashier, 
Jno. Miller. 

8218 — First National Bank, Trenton, 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 8. 
Collett; Vice-Pres., A. H. Thomas; 
Cashier, Ethyl Hall. 

8219 — First National Bank, Princeton, 
W. Va.; capital, $60,000; Pres., C. K. 
McNutt; Vice-Pres., Wm. E. Fowler; 
Cashier, J. Lee Harne. 

8220— First National Bank, Kiowa, Kan- 
sas; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. J. Bent- 
ley; Vice-Pres., G. F. Long; Cashier, 
J. E. Holmes. 

8221 — Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank, Nashville, 111.; capital. $25,000; 
Pres., P. Ziegel; Vice-Pres., S. P. 
Schroeder; Cashier, M. J. White. 

8222 — Covina National Bank, Covina, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. B. 
Coulston; Vice-Pres., J. D. Reed*; 
Cashier, V. O. English. 

8223 — National Bank of Top ton. Top ton. 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Martin 8. 
Croll ; Vice-Pres., John Hartley; Cash- 
ier, A. H. Smith. 

8224 — First National Bank, Lema, I1L; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Charles H. Par- 
is; Cashier, R. G. Hall. 

8225 — Western National Bank, Caldwell, 
Idaho; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. H. 
Red way; Vice-Pres., Jno. T. Morrison; 
Second Vice-Pres., D. D. Campbell; 
Cashier, S. D. Simpson. 

8226 — First National Bank, Miaddock, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Andrew 
M. Sheimo; Vice-Pres., Edward L. 
Yager; Cashier, Norman H. Story. 

8117 — Hardyston National Bank, Ham- 
burg, N. J.; capital, $60,000; Pres., 
Horace E. Rude; Vice-Pres.. B. W. 
Decker and Reeve Harden; Cashier, T. 
D. Edsall. 

8228 — First National Bank, Harrison, 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. C. 
Cobum; Asst. Cashier, S. J. Burk. 

8229 — First National Bank, Central City, 
Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. R. Mc- 
Dowell; Vice-Pres., P. K. Salsburg; 
Cashier, A. E. Orr; Asst. Cashier, W. 
P. Klncheloe. 

8230 — Lidgerwood National Bank, Lid- 
gerwood, N. D.; capital, $35,000; Pres., 
M. Lynch; First Vice-Pres.. Geo. B. 
Dutton; Second Vice-Pres., J. A. Mor- 
row; Cashier, J, L, Matthews. 
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ALABAMA. 

Flame ton — Bank of Flomaton; capital, 
$16,000; Pres., W. J. Bryan; Vice- 
Prea.. A. McGowln; Cashier. R. W. 
Drury, 

Goodwatet* — Planters 1 ' Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. H. Gilliland; Vice- 
Pres., A. R. Lauderdale; Cashier, T. 
P. Crawford. 

Montgomery — Montgomery Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $260,000; Pres., W. 
E. Holloway; Vice-Pros., Mleyer L. 
Oriel; Cashier, F. H. Logan; Sec., J. 
W. Kelly. 

Thomas ton — Bank of Thomas ton; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres.. A. Morton Butler; 
Vice -Pres.. C. B. Thomas. 

Vinegar Bend — Bank of Washington 
County; capital. $10,000: Pres., H. O. 
McMain; Vice- Pres., N. E. Turner; 
Cashier, A. R. L. Turner. 

ARKANSAS. 

Cave City — Bank of Cave City; capital, 
$6,000; Pres., J. A. Laman; Vice -Pres., 
G. W. Brewer; Cashier, A. E. Albright; 
Asst. Cashier, L. K. Laman. 
Pettigrew— First Bank; capital. $2,000; 
Pres., J. Frank Bret*; Cashier,, Co- 
lumbus C. Drake. 

P&ragould — Faragould Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., M. F. Collier; Vice- 
Pres., F. M. Scott; Cashier. L. C. 
Stephenson. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Grldley — Gridley State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., H. M. Serkland; Vice- 
Pres., C. W. Putnam; Cashier, James 
Ownby; Asst. Cashier. Ray W. Seager. 
Los Angeles — Bank of Southern Cali- 
fornia; capital, $100,000; Pres.. J. B. 
Lankershlm; Vice- Pres., N. J. Skin- 
ner and J. W. MitcheH; Cashier, O. C. 
Conley; Asst. Cashier, U. S. Frye. 

COLORADO. 

Trinidad — Italian Bank., Pres., John 
Clello. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington — Citlsens' Savings Bank; 
capital $100,000; Pres., James A. Sam- 
ple; Vice-Pres.. Rignald W. Beall; 
Cashier, Best or R. Walters. 

FLORIDA. 

Sanford — Peoples’ Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres.. M. M. Smith; Cash- 
ier, W. E. Lee. 

GEORGIA. 

LogansviUe — Farmers & Merchants* 
. Bank; capital, $15,600; Pres., L. O. 
Benton; Vice-Pres., D. Y. Hodges and 
W. H. Braswell; Cashier, J. B. 
Hodges. 

Norman Park— Bank of Norman Park; 
capital. $26,000; Pres., J. B. Norman, 



Jr.; Vice-Pres., K. W. Harne; Cashier, 
Lewis Edwards. 

Savannah — Hibernia Bank; capital, $200- 
000; Pres., M. A. O’Byrne; Vice-Pres., 
Charles Ellis; Cashier, Joseph W. Hef- 
feman. 

Scott— Scott Banking Co.; capital, $15.- 
000; Pres., L. O. Benton; Vice-Pres., J. 
Warren Carter; Cashier, J. V. Carter. 

IDAHO. 

Burley — Burley State Bank; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., J. E. Miller: Vice-Pres., L- 
W. Robbins; Cashier, W. D. Kenyon; 
Asst. Cashier, E. C. Davis. 

ILLINOIS. 

Barry— Barry Slate Bank; capital. $26,- 
000; Cashier. John Weber; Asst. Cash- 
ier. Bessie Steames. 

Cherry— State Bank; capital. $25,000; 
Pres., John W. Biee; Vice-Pres., 
Michael H. Flaherty; Cashier. Charles 
L. Connolly. 

Chester — Bank cf L. H. Glister & Co.; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., L. H. Glister, 
Sr.; Vice-Pres., Henry Glister; Cash- 
ier, L. H. Glister, Jr. 

Dongola — First 8tate Bank; capital. $25.- 
000; Pres., Jaspar A. Dellow; Vice- 
Pres., D. W. K&rr&ker; Cashier, 8. 
O. Boyd. 

El wood— J .C. Beattie Bank; Cashier, 
J. C. Beattie; Asst Cashier, B. T. Har- 
ley. 

Geneseo — Geneseo Savings Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. H. Bryan; Vice-Pres., 
C. S. Young and A. W. Weiner; Cash- 
ier. W. H. Holshiger. 

Osco — Farmers' Bank; capital. $10,000; 
Pres., John Johnson, Jr.; Vice-Pres., 
E. V. Johnson; Cashier, E. G. Samuel - 
son; Asst. Cashier, A. L. Westerilnd. 

INDIANA. 

Evans vile — Commercial Bank; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., Jno. ML Funke; Vice- 
Pres.. G. A. Hartmetz; Cashier, I*. B. 
Frlcke. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Ardmore — Federal Savings Bank; capi- 
tal. $50,000 Pres., C. H. Fleming; Vice- 
Pres., M. K. Fleming; Sec. and Trsas., 
G. G. Hastings. 

Big Cabin — Bank of Big Cabin; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Bird Ballinger; Vice- 
Pres.. L. S. Robinson; Cashier, Robert 
E. Lee. 

Gans — Gans State Bank; capital. $26,000; 
Pres., James W. Nelson; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. B. Nelson; Cashier, S. D. Nelson. 

Kinta— Kinta State Bank; capital. $10.- 
000; Pres., Geo. W, Scott; Vice-Pres^ 
Emmett Johnson; Cashier, Park J. 
Anderson. 

Pauls Valley — Santa Fe Trust Bank; 
Pres., H. R. Little; Vice-Pres., R. F. 
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Howard; Sec. and Treas., Frank J. 
Scott 

IOWA* 

Brandon — Brandon State Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., R. F. Clarke; 
Vice-Pres., Roy A. Cooke; Cashier, V. 
W. Davis. 

Farley — Farley State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., John P. Sanner; Vice -Pres., 
B. D. Heald; Cashier, Frank Ferring. 
Halbur — German Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., N. W. Uselding; Vice- 
Pres., A. Stephenson; Cashier, W. E. 
Klein. 

Rembrandt— Rembrandt Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000;* Pres.. C. B. Mills; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. J. Spindler; Cashier, 

H. C. Berger. 

Shannon City — Cltisens* Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pees., E. T. Dufur; Cashier, M. 

I. Roberts. 

KANSAS. 

Ashland— Citizens' State Bank; capital, 
$1J».000; Pres., C. D. Perry; Vice-Pres., 
W. P. Fulkerson; Cashier, W. C. 
Smith. 

Greeneburg— Home State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., S. D. Roblnett; Vice- 
Pres.. T. F. Philips; Cashier, E. A. 
Northrup. 

Lakin— Lakin State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Nathan Fulmer; Vice- 
Pres., M. A. Mosher; Cashier, C. W. 
Chandler. 

Lincoln ville — Lincoln vile State Bank; 

capital, $10,000; Pres., H. W. Tiemeler; 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Wight; Cashier, F. 
A. Smith. 

Milford — State Bank; capital, $10,000: 
Pres., W. H. Kennett; Vice-Pres.. A. 
F. Fawley; Cashier, E. McChesney. 
Red field — Redfleld State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres.. A. A. Belinger; Vice- 
Pres., Grant Homaday; Cashier, A. R. 
Thompson. 

KENTUCKY. 

Mt. Vernon— People’s Bank; oaplt&l. $10,- 
000; Pres., H. H. Wood; Vice-Pres., 
W. G. Nicely; Cashier, M. B. Salin; 
Asst. Cashier, Walter G. Smith. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans — Third District Savings, 
Banking A Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres.. E. J. Leonard; Vice-Pros., Ph. 
Forschler; Cashier, H. A. S. Backer. 
Vllle Platte— Bank of Vilte Platte; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., Rene L. Derouen; 
Vice-Pres., Thomas Reed. 

MAINE. 

Guilford — Guilford Trust Co. (successor 
to First National Bank); capital. $$0,- 
000; Pres., M. R. Morgan; Vice-Pres., 
A. W. Ellis; Cashier. H. W. Davis. 
Rbngeley — Rangeley Trust Co.; capital. 
$25,000; Pres., G. A. Procter; Vice- 



Pres., Phineas Richardson; Cashier, 
H. A. Furbish; Asst. Cashier, P. M. 
Richardson. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bancroft — State Exchange Bank; capi- 
$20,000; Pres., T. M. Euler; Vice-Pres., 
C. E. Ward; Cashier, E. P. Snerman. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bandette — First State Bank; capital. 
$10,000; Pres.. R. L Hden: Vice-Pres., 
H. L. Melgaard; Cashier, L R. Severt- 
son. 

Belgrade— Land Mortgage Security 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., C. Bor- 
gerdlug; Vice-Pres., A. Llnderholm; 
Cashier, Wm. Moenlng. 

North Redwood — Security Bank; Pres., 
H. A. Baldwin; Cashier, Frank Frank 
Horejsi. 

Perley— First State Bank; capital, $15.- 
000; Pres., J. G. Johnson; Vice-Pres., 
Harry Richards; Cashier, J. E. Rich- 
ards; Aset. Cashier, E D. Anderson. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Bassfleld — People's Bank; capital, $12.- 
000; Pres., Vance R. McDonald; Vice- 
Pres.. D. N. MJcLean; Cashier, V. T. 
Rudder. 

Florence — Citizens' Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. L. Martin; Vice-Free.. 
W. D. Steen; Cashier. J. Luther Single- 
tan’. 

Hattiesburg— Hattiesburg Trust A Bank- 
ing Co.; capital. $150,000; Pres., H. A. 
Camp; Vice-Pres.. J. L. Moyse and H. 
G. Lea; Cashier. R. L. Bennett. 
Scobey — Citizens’ Bank; capital. $10,000; 

J. B. Talbert. Vice-Pres. and Acting 
Cashier. 

MISSOURI. 

Clever — Bank of Clever capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Benjamin Schats; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. W. Pearce; Cashier, L. Hayes. 
Kirkwood— Kirkwood Savings Bank; 
capital. $20,000; Pres.. B. F. Andrae; 
Vice-Pres., J. B. Greensfelder; Cash- 
ier. W. T. Mars. 

Luxembourg — Lemay Ferry Bank; capi- 
tal. $25,000; Pres.. W. E. Huppert; 
Vice-Pres., 8. J. Witt; Cashier, H. W. 
Karrenbrock. 

Mill Grove — M>11 Grove State Bank; cap- 
ital $10,000; Pres., J. B. Minter; Vice- 
Pres., E. M. Vanderford; Cashier. P. 
S. MoflBtt. 

NEBRASKA. 

Auburn — German -American Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres.. Peter Bertet; Vioe- 
Pres., C. E. Ord; Cashier, J. M. 
Wright. 

Ewing — Pioneer Bank; capital. $10,000; 
Pres. J. A. Trommershauser; Vice- 
Pres., L 8. Butler; Cashier, J. N. 
Trommershauser. 
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NEW MEXICO. 

Santa Fe — IT. S. Bank & Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., H. S. Reed; Vice- 
Pres and Cashier, C. H. Ingraham. 
Texieo — Texico Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $15,000 Pres., W. O. Old- 
ham; Vice-Pres., S. F. Wooding; 
Cashier, B. D. Oldham; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Alsey Alford. 

NEW YORK. 

Avoca— J. S. Sturdevant. 

Great Neck— Bank of Great Neck; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Win, R. Grace; 
Cashier, Austin Hicks. 

New York City— Night and Day Bank; 

capital. $200,000; surplus, $200,000; 
Pres., Thos. B. Clarke, Jr.; Vice-Pres., 
Marsden J. Perry and G. M. Wynkoop; 
Sec., John C. Tomlinson; Treas., G. 
L. Wllmerding. 

Seacliff— Sea ClifT Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. G. Jenkins, Jr.; Vice- 
Pres., John C. Keenech; Cashier Roger 
P. Conklin. 

Watkins — Weed, Fisher & Co.; capital, 
$75,000; Pres., W. N. Weed; Cashier, 
C. S. Fisher; Asst. Cashier, C. Ml 
Weed. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Clinton— Bank of Sampson; capital, $16,- 
000; Pres., Geo. A. Norwood; Vico- 
Pres., Henry A. Grady; Cashier, W. F. 
Peterson. 

La, Grange — Bank of La Grange; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. A. Norwood, Jr,; 
Vice-Pres., Simeon Wooten; Cashier, 
Jno. D. Walters. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Belfield— Security State Bank; capital 
$10,000; Pres., Ed. O'Connor; Vice- 
Prcs., N. P. Jenson; Cashier, T. O. 
Ramsland. 

Bordulac — Bordulac State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., N. B. Landeene; Vice* 
Pres., E. A. Roach; Cashier, A. H. 
Wentland. 

Columbus — First International Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., R. P. Ward; 
Vice-Pres., W. G. Tubbs; Cashier, Geo. 
C. Jewett; Asst. Cashier, R. L. Taft 
DesLacs— State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., M. L. Meyer; Vice-Pres., M. R. 
Titus; Cashier, A. A. Torgerson. 
Hansboro— Bank of Haneboro; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. J. McCanna; Vice- 
Pres., D. F. McLaughlin; Cashier, B. 
L. Thomas. 

McCumber — First State Bank (succes- 
sar to First National Bank); capital, 
$16,000; Pres., D. N. Tallman; Vice- 
Pres., N. B. Felton; Cashier, P. L. 
Arnes s. 

Ryder — First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., John S. Tucker; Vice-Pres., 
A. Miller; Cashier, H. C. Miller; Asst 
Cashier, Aleck Haraldson. 

White Earth — Fanners & Merchants* 
Bank; oapital, $10,000; Pres., E. B. 



Goss; Vice-Pres., F. H. Gaulke; cash- 
ier, W. E. Arnot 

York— Bank of York; capital, $10,000; 
Pres.. E. B. Prage; Vice-Pres., Victor 
Warderope; Cashier, O. H. Erickson. 

OHIO. 

Akron — South Akron Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres.. Fred E. Smith; 
Vice-Pres., H. L. Graves; Cashier, F. 

C. Wilson. 

Cleveland — Emery, Anderson & Co. 
Oberlin — People's Banking Co.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. T. Henderson; Vice- 
Pres., H. F. Smith; Cashier, H. G. 
Waite. 

Richwood — Richwood* Banking Co. (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Richwood); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. McAllister; Vice- 
Pres., J. B. Howe; Cashier, B. L. 
Talmage; Asst Cashier, Frank Gra- 
ham. 

South Solon — Famers & Traders* Bank; 
capital. $12,500; Pres., EL W. Christy; 
Vice-Pres., A. P. Gatch; Cashier. F. 
J. Southward; Asst. Cashier, D. J. 
Schurr. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne — Cheyenne Cotton Exchange 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., W. O. 
Horr; Vice-Pres., Irving H. Wheat- 
croft; Cashier, G. B. Goode. 

Farmers & Merchants* Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. L. Converse; Vice- 
Pres., W. T. Bonner; Cashier, R. V. 
Converse; Asst Cashier, Leon Young. 
Hamburg — Washita Valley Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., R. V. Converse; 
Vice-Pres., W. T. Bonner; Cashier, G. 
L. Converse. 

Remington — De Noya State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pree.. L. L DeNoya; 
Vice-Pres., A. Carlton; Cashier, Jno. 
Connelly. 

# OREGON. 

Canby— Canby Bank & Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., H. A. Dedm&n; 
Vice-Pres., E. H. Carlton; Cashier, I* 

D. Walker; Asst Cashier, M. H. Wal- 
ker. 

Portland — Bankers & Lumbermen's 

Bank; capital, $200,000; Pres.. D. C. 
Pelton; Vice-Pres., F. H. Rotchlld 
and John Keating; Cashier, E. C. 
Mears; Asst. Cashier, H. D. Storey. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Glassport — Glassport Trust Co.; capital, 
$125,000; Pres., S. A. Bruce; Vloe- 
Pres., James Evans and J. W. Jones; 
Sec. and Treas., W. S. Kearney; Asst 
Sec. and Treas., James Evans, Jr. 

La t robe — Latrobe Trust Co.; capital, 
$200,000; surplus, $260,000; Pres., Jo- 
seph C. Head; Vice-Pres., Joseph HL 
Barnett; Sec. and Treas., Ira B. Sbal- 
lenberger. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Greenville— Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., B. A. Morgan; Vloe- 
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Pres., J. Clarke Brawley; Cashier, 
Frank F. >fartln. 

Rock Hill— People's Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $30, 000; Pres., L ». C. Harrison; 
Vlce-Pres., J. B. Johnson and Leroy 
Springs; Cashier, C. L. Cobb; Asst. 
Cashier, Jno. R. London. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Esmond — Esmond State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. N. Barber; Vlce- 
Pres . Geo. L. Coleman; Cashier, Bert 
W. Wattles. 

Roswell — State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., C. C. Bratrud; Cashier, E. O. 
Bratrud. 

TENNESSEE. 

Livingston — Overton County Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., W. W. Good- 
pasture; Cashier, W. H. Estes. 

Martin — Farmers & Merchants’ Bank 
(successor to First National Bank); 
capital, $80,000; Pres., H. H. Lovelace; 
Vlce-Pres., T. M. Ryan; Cashier, J. 
H. Faircloth; Asst. Cashier, F. Smith. 

. Memphis — City Bank (successor to 
Memphis National Bank); capital, 
$250,000; Pres., Robert L. Brown; Vice* 
Pres., K. R. Armlatead; Cashier, Wm. 
H. Kyle. 

Middleton— Bank of Middleton; capital, 
$8,395; Pres., J. S. Palls; Vice- Pres., 
J. D. Sasser, Jr.; Cashier, T. Y. 
Moore. 

West Point — West Point Banking Co.; 
capital, $8,000; Pres., C. H. Hollis; 
Vlce-Pres., N. M. Hollis; Cashier, 
Thomas H. Wakefield. 

TEXAS. 

Chillicothe — Herring & Laird Banking 
Co.; Pres., C. T. Herring; Vlce-Pres., 
A. Laird; Cashier, R. A. Morgan. 
Houston — Texas Savings Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., O. S. Cummings; Vlce- 
Pres., J. G. Tod and E. R. Johnson; 
Cashier, E. M. Parrish; Asst. Cash- 
ier, O. K. Caldwell. 

Luling— Lullng State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Otis McGaffey, Jr.; Vlce- 
Pres., R. M. King; Cashier, M. O. Mc- 
Gaftey. 

Overton — Farmers & Merchants' Bank; 

Pres., Otho S. Houston; Cashier, D. 
* C. Stone. 

Rowe — Rowe State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. E. Reeves; Vlce-Pres., 
Nat Smith; Cash’er, S. B. Daniel. 
Stanton— Stanton Banking & Mercan- 
tile Co.; capital, $25,000; Cashier, E. 
F. Elkin. 

West — Continental Bank & Trust Co. 
(successor to First National Bank); 
J. Brian, Mgr. 

UTAH. 

Richfield — State Bank of Sevier; capi- 
tal, $45,000; Pres., Chas. Jansen; Vlce- 
Pres., R. D. Young; Cashier, H. C. 
Christensen. 



VIRGINIA. 

Arvonia — State Bank; capital, $17,000; 
Pres., W. P. Venable; Vlce-Pres., E. 
R. Wiliams; Cashier, Roger S. Warren. 
Portsmouth— Bank of Tidewater; Pres., 
T. L. Cleaton; Vlce-Pres., E L. 
Lash; Cashier, R. S. Marshall. 

WASHINGTON. 

Centerville— Farmers & Merchants* 
Bank; Pres., T. Z. Gillett; Vice- Pres., 
K. C. Gillett; Cashier, J. C. Kaidera. 
Molsons— Okanogan Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. W. Parry*. Cashier, B. 
A. Amy. 

North Yakima— Yakima Trust Co.; cap- 
ital. $100,000; Pres., G. S. Rankin; 
Vlce-Pres., H. Stanley Coffin and M. 
H. Grover; Cashier, Geo. L. Bonta; 
Sec., W. A. Bell; Treas., G. C. Mitch- 
ell. 

Rep ton — M. H. Broadwater; capital. $10,- 
000; Cashier, S. B. Broadwater. 

South Bend— Pacific State Bank (suc- 
cessor to South Bend Banking Co.); 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Jos. G. Heim; 
Vlce-Pres., J. H. Drissrier; Cashier, S. 
H. Eichner; Asst. Cashier, L. W. Ho- 
man. 

Sumner— State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., R. R. White; Vlce-Pres., G. C. 
Spencer; Cashier, F. M. Brown. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Clarksburg — Home Bank for Savings; 
capital. $25,000; Pres., John L. Ruhl; 
Vlce-Pres., M. J. Francis; Cashier, 
James T. Drudy. 

Glenville — Kanawha Union Bank (suc- 
cessor to Little Kanawha Valley Bank 
and First National Bank); capital, 
$40,000; Pres., S. A. Hays; Vlce-Pres., 
M. B. Morris; Cashier, John E. Ar- 
buckle; Asst. Cashier, L. D. Zinn. 
McMechen — Ban k of McMechen; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. Lu McMechen; Vlce- 
Pres., J.\E. Doyle; CasThier, Charles R. 
Lowe. 

WISCONSIN. 

Alma — German -American Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Knut Johnson; Vlce- 
Pres., G. Ryffel; Cashier, P. E. Ibach. 



CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Brucefield — Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
R. T. Dunlop, Mjgr. 

Dublin— Western Bank of Canada; Frank 
, McConnell, Mgr. 

London— Imperial Bank of Canada; R. 
Arkell, Mgr. 

Lynden — Bank of Toronto. 

Merrit ton— Bank of Toronto. 
Penetanguishene — Sovereign Bank of 
Canada; A. P. Smith, Mgr. 

Walkerville — Home Bank; E. R. De- 
wart, Mgr. 
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i MANITOBA. 

Cartwright — Bank of Toronto. 

St. Boniface — Northern Bank; C. A. 
Baynes, Mgr. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Moncton — Bank of New Brunswick; R. 
E. A. E. Williams, Mgr. 

QUEBEC. 

Btehop’g Crossing — Eastern Townships 
Bank; L. P. Bishop, Mgr. 

Eastman — Eastern Townships Bank; W. 
L. Tee son, Mgr. 

Marbleton — Eastern Townships Bank; L. 
P. Bishop, Mgr. 



ALBERTA. 

Banff — Imperial Bank of Canada; E. K 
Boultbee. Mgr. 

Carstairs — 'Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
J. H. Johnson, Mgr. 

S A SKATCHEWA N. 

Forget — Merchants’ Bank of Canada; C. 
R. Young, Mgr. 

Lemburg — Union Bank of Canada; H. 
Duneford, Mgr. 

Saltcoats — Northern Bank; B. P. Dutton, 
Mgr. 

Yellowgrass — Yellowgrass Security Co.; 
capital. $10,000. 

Yorkton — Bank of Toronto; J. R. Bunt* 
lng, Mgr. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC 



ALABAMA. 

Eutaw — First National Bank; Bernard 
Harwood, Vice -Pres. 

Montgomery— Merchants & Planters* 
Farley National Bank, consolidated 
with First National Bank under latter 
title; capital. $1,000,000. 

ARIZONA. 

Tombstone — First National Bank; C. L. 
Cummings, Pres, in place of James 
Reilly; Hans Brandt, Asst. Cashier. 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia — Elkhom Bank; C. C. Hen- 
derson, Pres. In place of S. R. McNutt, 
deceased. 

Berry ville — People’s Bank; Charles W. 
Davis, Cashier in place of E. B. Hinch- 
man. 

Mena— Union Savings & Trust Co.; bus- 
iness taken over by Fanners & Mer- 
chants’ Bank.— Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; W. A. Finks, Cashier In plaoe 
of E. W. Hutchinson. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Azusa — First National Bank; H. S. 
Johnson, Cashier in place of W. S. 
Bridges. 

Cucamonga — First National Bank; J. 
Patterson. CaBhler in place of Geo. 
C. Bushnell. 

Pasadena — San Gabriel Valley Bank; 

capital Increased to $100,000. 
Watsonville — Bank of Watson vile; H. S. 
Fletcher, Pres, and Mgr; W. R. Rad- 
cliff, Cashier. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Middletown — Middletown Savings Bank; 
Arthur L. Allin, Trees, pro tern, in 
place of Henry H. Smith, deceased. — 
Farmers & Mechanics' Savings Bank; 
C. H. Leach. Treasurer in place of 
Fred B. Chaffee. 

New Milford — First National Bank; S. 
S. Green, Vice-Pres. 



South Manchester — Manchester Trust & 
S. D. Co.; Frank G. VIbberts, Sec. and 
Treas., x resigned. 

FLORIDA. 

Bartow — Polk County National Bank; J. 
G. Boyd, Pres, in place of C. H. Rob- 
inson; W. B. Swearingen, Vlce-Pres. 
in place of E. W. Codrington. 

Jasper — First National Bank; W. H. 
Greene, Pres, in place of W. Y. Sand- 
lin; P. H. Sandlin. Vlce-Pres. in place 
of W. H. Greene. 

GEORGIA. 

Arlington — Bank of Arlington; capital 
Increased to $50,000. 

HAWAII. 

Lahaina — Lahalna National Bank; W. 
Henning, Vlce-Pres. in place of C. D. 
Lufkin; C. D. Lufkin, Cashier In place 
of F. C. Atherton. 

IDAHO. 

Welser — Weiser National Bank; J. G. 
Lang, Asst. Cashier. 

ILLINOIS. 

Ashley — Ashley Bank; James W. Estes, 
Cashier, deceased. 

Champaign — First National Bank; H. 8. 
Capron, Cashier in place of G. A. 
Turell. 

Chana— M. A. South worth Banking Co.; 

John Hoff master, Cashier, deceased. 
Hull — First International Bank; Walter 
W. Somers, Cashier, deceased. 

Lew Is town — Lew Is town National Bank; 
J. W. Rhodes, Pres. In place of D. A. 
Burgett; J. J. Johnson, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. W. Rhodes. 

Peoria — Merchants’ National Bank; J. C. 
Paddock, Cashier in place of W. L. 
Wiley. 

Seneca — State Bank; R. D. Wiley. 
Cashier in place of Chas. Taylor; John 
Thomas, Asst. Cashier. 
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INDIANA. ‘ 

Amo— First National Bank; H. C. Sum- 
mers', Pres, in place of J. H. Phillips; 

J. W. Carter, Vice- Pres. In place of H. 

C. Summers; J. N. Phillips, Cashier 
in place of John Kendal. 

Hope — Citizens' National Bank; Lola M 
Miller, Asst. Cashier in place of A. K. 
Lambert. 

Montezuma — First National Bank; Wil- 
liam H. Dylvester, Pres., deceased. 
Valparaiso— Valparaiso National Bank; 
Charles W. Benton, Vice- Pres., in 
place of L. R. Skinner. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Atoka — Citizens' National Bank; W. W. 

Allen, reported a defaulter. 

Owasso — First National Bank; Thomas 
Hayden, Pres, in place of Ed Pierce; 
Hayward Hayden, Cashier In place of 
8. T. Wolfe; Mhime Miller, Asst 
Cashier. 

Tulsa— First National Bank; A. F. Ault, 
Pres, in place of Clifton George. 

IOWA. 

Clarence — First National Bank; M. B. 
Cottrell, Pres, in place of W. D. O. 
Cottrell; R. O. Hoyer, Cashier in place 
of M. B. Cottrell. 

Tmer— First National Bank; Howard 
Everett Vice-Pres. In place of O. 
Oravatt. 

KANSAS. 

Alma — Alma National Bank; Fred Reu- 
ter, Pres, in place of L. J. McCrumb; 
Otto J. Hess, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Fred Reuter. 

Garnett— National Bank of Commerce; 
Scott Elliott, Pres, in place of W. S. 
Fallls. 

Humboldt — Humboldt National Bank; R. 
ML Porter, Cashier In place of G. S. 
Speakman; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
R. M. Porter. 

Lincoln — Farmers' National Bank; W. 

B. McBride, Vice-Pres. in place of D. 

C. Stelson; D. C. Stelson, Cashier In 
place of J. S. Stover; Bernice Mc- 
Curdy, Asst. Cashier. 

KENTUCKY. 

Catlettsburg— Big Bandy National Bank; 
G. W. Gunnell. Pres, in place of 
Charles Russeil; Charles Russell, Vice- 
Pres. 

Harrodsburg— Mercer National Bank; C. 
M. Dedman, Vice-Pres. in place of N. 
I. Buster. 

Lexington — Third National Bank; Y. 

Alexander, Vice-Pres. 

Shreveport — Commercial National Bank; 
John P. Scott, Vice-Pres.; R. H. Davis, 
Asst. Cashier. 

LOUISIANA. 

Lake Charles — First National Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $100,000. 



MAINE. 

Bath— Bath Trust Co.; James B. Drake, 
Pres, in place of A. H. 8 haw. 

Portland — Casco National Bank; John H. 
Davis, Cashier In place of M. R. God- 
in g; F. W. Woodman, Asst. Cashier. 
Rockland — Rockland National Bank; I. 
M. Conant, Cashier in place of EL F. 
Hlx. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — Commonwealth Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $200,000. 

Chesapeake City — National Bank of 
Chesapeake City; Byron Boucbelle, 
Cashier in place of John Banks. 
Cumberland — Inter-State Trust & Guar- 
anty Co.; title changed’ to Inter-State 
Trust Co. 

Oakland — Garrett National Bank; G. A. 
Fraley, Asst. Cashier. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — Adams Trust Co.; consolidated 
with American Loan & Trust Co.; 
Charles L. Burr ill, Vice-Pres. 

Brockton — Brockton National Bank; 

capital Increased to $200,000. 

Lowell — Wamesit National Bank; Geo. 

Winfield Knowlton, Pres., deceased. 
Natick— Natick Five Cents Savings 
Bank; John O. Wilson, Pres., deceased. 
Springfield — Springfield Institution for 
Savings; W. N. Caldwell, Pres, in 
place of John A. Hall.— Hampden 
Savings Bank; Peter S. Bailey, Treas- 
urer, deceased. 

Wellesley— Wellesley National Bank; B. 
W. Guernsey, Acting Cashier in plac*: 
of F. E. Garside. 

West Newton — West Newton Savings 
Bank; Geo. P. Bullard, Pres, in place 
of James H. Nickerson. 

Williamstown — Williamstown National 

Bank; John B. Gale, Pres., deceased. 

MICHIGAN. 

Niles— Niles City Bonk; capital in- 
creased to $60,000. 

MINNESOTA. 

Wilmont— First National Bank; Edwin 
Brickson, Vice-Pres. in place of James 
Montgomery; G. E. Briggs, Cashier In 
place of Edwin Brickson; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of G. E. Briggs. 
Foley— First National Bank; Wm. H. 

Lord, Cashier in place of J. F. Hall. 
Redwing— Goodhue County National 
Bank; J. H. Rich, Pres, in place of 
Frederick J. Busch. 

MISSOURI. 

Gallatin— First National Bank; H. J. 
Lynch, Vice-Pres. in place of S. T. 
BrosiUs; J. E. Scott, Asst. Cashier. 
Hume— Hume Bank; business transferred 
to Commercial Bank. 

Lamar — First National Bank; Walter 
J. MiHer, Pres, in place of F. E. 
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Frantz; F. M. Vonrad, Vice-Pres. In 
place of E. P. Davis. 

Manchester — First National Bank; H. M. 
Johnson, Cashier In place of Wm, 
Seibel, Acting- Cashier. 

MONTANA. 

Glendive — First National Bank; T. F. 
Hagan, Cashier in place of J. L. 
Gault; M. J. Hughes, Asst. Cashier. 
Great Falls— First National Bank; J. G. 
Morony, Pres, in place of J. D. Ryan; 
J. C. Lalor, Vice-Pres. in place of D. 
J. Henneesy; W. M. Thornton, Cash- 
ier in place of J. G. Morony. 

Red Lodge — Red Lodge State Bank; cap- 
ital Increased to $40,000. 

NEBRASKA. 

Anoka — Anoka National Bank; R B. 
Forbee, Cashier in place of W. W. 
Roberts. 

Loomis — First National Bank; Roscoe 
J. Slater, Asst Cashier in place of J. 
G. Doherty. 

Omaha— Omaha National Bank; W. H. 
Bucholz, Cashier in place of Charles 
E. Waite. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Freehold — Central National Bank; G. A. 
Denise, Cashier instead of Acting 
Cashier. 

Hopewell— Hopewell National Bank; S. 
V. Van Zandt, Pres, in place of A. L. 
Holcombe, deceased; Louis Labow, 
Vice-Pres. in place of S. V. Van 
Zandt. 

Plainfield — City National Bank; Arthur 
E. Crone, Aset Cashier. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn — Bush wick Savings Bank; 
John Davis, Pres., deceased. — Green- 
point Savings Bank; Robert J. Whit te- 
rn ore, Sec., resigned. — Franklin Trust 
Co.; Geo. H. Southard. Jr., Third Vice- 
Pres.; Henry C. Low, Jr., Asst. Sec.— 
Jenkins Trust Co. and Ridgewood 
Bank; reported consolidated. 

Clayton— First National Bank; W. H. 
Consaul, Pres.; Jerome Snell. Vice- 
Pres. in place of W. H. Consaul. 

Clifton Springs — S. J. Jackson, Banker, 
deceased. 

Ellen ville— First National Bank; Geo. 
Young, Vice-Pres. in place of N. C. 
Clark.— Ellen ville Savings Bank; Geo. 
H. Dutcher, Sec. and Treas k , re- 
signed; John A. .Tice, Sec.; Henry 
Hoombeck, Treas. 

Kingston — Kingston Savings Bank; 

Charles Tappen, Asst. Treas, 
Millerton-^Millerton National Bank; W. 
G. Denney, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Baldwin Reed. 

New York City— Real Estate Trust Co.; 
title changed to Fulton Trust Co.- 
Mutual Bank; Charles A. Sackett, 
Pres, in place of James McClenahan. — 
Lionello Ferera A Co.; Charles C. Al- 
len, deceased.— Knauth. Nhchod & 
Kuhne; Max Hess berg, deceased. — 



Germania Bank; John Burckhardt, 
Asst. Cashier in place of T. Henry 
Cook, resigned.— Metropolitan Tnwt 
Co.; Jacob C. Klinch, Sec. in place of 
Charles Baker, Jr., resigned; Jas. F. 
McNamara, Trust OflBcer; Rupert W. 
K. Anderson, Asst. Tr. ; Frederick E. 
Fried, Asst. Sec. 

Niagara Falls — Bank of Niagara; James 
Moakler, Asst. Cashier. — Bank of Sus- 
pension Bridge; Geo. W. Whitehead, 
Pres, in place of James Low, de- 
ceased. 

Owego — Tiogo National Bank; C. D. 
Yothers, Cashier In place of F. E. 
Platt, deceased. 

Potsdam — Citizens* National Bank; F. L. 
Dewey, Pres, in place of Edson M. 
Perkins, resigned; Bertrand H. Snell. 
Vice-Pr^s. 

Rochester — National Bank of Commerce; 

E. W. Burton, Asst. Cashier. 
Watertown — Watertown Savings Bank; 
Harvey W. Steele, Sec. and Treas. 
in place of Oscar P. Hadcock, de- 
ceased. — Watertown National Bank; 
capital increased to $200,000; J. R 
Miller, Vice-Pres. 

Yonkers — Yonkers Savings Bank; Raf- 
faeile Cobb. Cashier, deceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Esmond — First International Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $10,000. 

Glenuliin— German State Bank; capital 
Increased to $20,000. 

Sarlee — State Bank; location changed to 
Adams. 

Sheldon — First National Bank; Charles 

G. Banka, Asst. Cashier. 

OHIO. 

Centerburg— First National Bank; J. K. 
Haiden, Cashier; Vemer Brok&w, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Cincinnati— Citizens* National Bank; 

capital increased to $2,000,000. 

Cleves— Hamilton: qounty National 

Bank; Geo. G. Greenamyer. Asst 
Cashier. 

East Liverpool— First National Bank; T. 

H. Fisher, Cashier in place of N. G. 
Macrum; W. E. Dunlap, Asst Cashier 
In place of T. H. Fisher. 

Shelby— First National Bank; W. L 
Close, Asst. Cashier. 

Springfield Citizens’ National Bank; F. 
E. Hoetermarv, Cashier in place of J. 
G. BenaHack. 

St. Paris— First National Bank; L P. 
Kfzer, Pres. In place of D. J. Bru- 
baker; John C. Norman, Vice-Pres. in 
place of I. P. Kizer. 

Youngstown— Mahoning National Bank; 
capital increased to $300,000. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Carmen^— Carmen National Bank; Hugo 
Fisher, Asst Cashier In place of F. W. 
Lewis. 

Foss — Bank of Fose; capital Increased to 

$ 20 , 000 . 
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Frederick — City National Bank; J. B. 

Beard, Jr., Aest. Cashier. 

Mountain View — First National Bank; 
no President in place of A- J. Dunlap, 
deceased. 

Pawnee — Pawnee National Bank; F. M. 
Phillips, Asst. Cashier in place of W. 
A. Jacobs. 

OREGON. 

Baker City — Citizens’ National Bank; N. 
U. Carpenter, Cashier in place of A. 
E. Beard. 

Burns — First National Bank; N. U. Car- 
penter, Vice-Pres. in place of C. Cum- 
mins; J. L Gault, Cashier in place of 

N. U. Carpenter. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown — Lehigh Valley Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co.; Edward M. Young, Pres, 
in place of M. C. L Kline. 

Carbondale — Carbondale National Bank; 
J. S. Lewis, Pres, in place of Frank 
T. Joyner, resigned. 

Freedom — Freedom National Bank; E. 

O. McCauley, Cashier in place of C. 
H. Bentel. 

Freeland — First National Bank (in 
hands of receiver March 17); resumed 
business April 30. 

Meyersdale — Citizens’ National Bank; 
R. H. Philson, Cashier In place of E. 

R. Floto. 

Philadelphia — Centennial National Bank; 
C. Howard Clark, Jr., Pres. In place of 
Clarence H Clark, deceased.— Fourth 
Street National Bank; Wm. V. Mc- 
Lear, Cashier. 

Pittsburg — German Savings & Deposit 
Bank; Frederick Miaul, Pres., de- 
ceased. — Duqueene National Bank; A. 
H. Patterson, Vice-Pres. In place of 
James McKay; Robert Jenkins, Jr., 
Second Vice-Pres.; W. S. Linderman, 
Cashier in place of A. H. Patterson; 
no Asst. Cashier In place of W. 8. 
Linderman. — Fort Pitt National Bank; 
Thomas W. Pomeroy, Aset. Cashier. 
Tunkhannock — Wyoming National Bank; 

S. W. Eysenbach, Aset. Cashier. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence — Old National Bank; Fred- 
erick W. Arnold, Acting Pres, in place 
of Edward P. Metcalf, resigned. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Greenwood — First National Bank; J. E. 
Crvmes, Cashier In place of E. E. 
Child. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Geddee — Charles Mix County Bank; F. 
H. Johnson, Pres.; V. A. Welcher, 
Cashier, J. A. Nelson, Asst. Cashier. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville — Fourth National Bank; J. S. 
McHenry, Aest. Cashier. 

TEXAS. 

Bells — First National Bank; C. R. 
Badgett, Pres, in place of W. B. 



Blanton; S. D. Simpson, Vice-Pres. in 
place of C. R. Badgett; W. B. Blan- 
ton, Cashier in place of S. D. Simpson. 
Celina — First National Bank; S. E. 
Bateman, Asst. Cashier in place of W. 

G. Mixon; M. F. Smith, Second Asst. 
Cashier. 

Dublin — Citizens’ National Bank; W. E. 
Reese, Cashier in place of J. H. Reese; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of W. E. 
Reese. 

Gatesvile — Farmers' State Bank; sold 
out to Gatesville National Bank. 

Grand View — First National Bank; no 
Pres. In place of T. E. Pittman. 
Hallettsville — Lavaca County National 
Bank; no Cashier in place of E B. 
Seymour. 

Lampasas — People’s National Bank; W. 

H. Browning, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Smith ville First National Bank; W. 

L. Moore, Pres, in place of C. E. 
Gaskill; E. Runk, Vice-Pres. in place 
of W. L. Moore. 

Sweetwater — First National Bank; E. 

L. Hopkins. Vice-FTe®. and A9sL 
Cashier In place of E. Q. Daniel. 

VERMONT. 

Chelsea — National Bank of Orange Coun- 
ty; Millard T. King, Pres. In place of 
J. B. Bacon; W. H. H. Hall, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Millard T. King. 

VIRGINIA. 

Berkley — Merchantts & Planters' Bank; 
R. 8. Cohoon, Cashier, C. L. Old, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Lebanon — Citizens’ National Bank; S. 
H. Fletcher, Vice-Pres. in place of D. 
E. Johnson. 

Woodstock — Shenandoah National Bank; 

M. B. Wunder, Vice-Pres. in place of 

N. B. Schmitt, deceased. 

WASHINGTON. 

Everett— Bank of Commerce; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 

Mount Vernon — FMrst National Bank; N. 
J. Molds tad, Pree. in place of D. H. 
Moss; N. B. Hannay, Vice-Pres. 
Spokane — Traders' National Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $000,000; surplus, 
275,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Hinton — First National Bank; W. H. 
Garnett, Cashier in place of J. H. 
Miller. 

WISCONSIN. 

Burlington — Bank of Burlington; capital 
Increased to $50,000. 

Ellsworth— Bank of Ellsworth; capital 
increased to $40,000. 

Waupaca — Waupaca County National 
Bank; title changed to F*irst National 
Bank. 

WYOMING. 

Newcastle — First National Bank; J. L 
Baird, Vice-Pres. In place of L. T. 
Wolle; Walter Schoonmaker, Cashier 
»n place of J. L Baird. 
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BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



ARKANSAS. 

Newport — Bank of Newport. 

ILLINOIS. 

Moline — Moline National Bank; In vol- 
untary liquidation May 2; succeeded by 
State Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Bo. McAlester— McAlester Banking & 
Investment Co. 

IOWA. 

Thornton — Bank of Thornton. 

KENTUCKY. 

Arhland — Merchants’ National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation April 30. 

LOUISIANA. 

Zivolle — Bank of Zivolle. 

MAINE. 

Guilford — First National Bank; In volun- 
tary liquidation May 1. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston* — Bunker Hill National Bank; in 
in voluntary liquidation April 23. 



MINNESOTA. 

Hopkins — First Bank of W. Minneapo- 
lis. 

OHIO. 

Buckeye City— Fimt National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation April 30. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Delmorvt— DelmontNation&l Bank of New 
Salem; in charge of Receiver May 2. 

Duquesne — Monongahela Valley Bank; 
in hands of Receiver May 2. 

Pittsburg— Columbia Savings St Trust 
Co. 

TENNESSEE. 

Martin — First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation April SO. 

TEXAS. 

Stanton— Stanton National Bank; In 
voluntary liquidation April 20. 

Newport News — Savings Bank of New- 
port News; in hands of Receiver May 
21 . 

WE8T VIRGINIA. 

Glenville — First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation April 24. 



BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Allen.— Charles C. Allen, a member 
of the banking firm of L. Perera & 
Co., New York city, died April 30. He 
was bom in Philadelphia in 1836, and 
came to New York in 1861. 

Bailey. — PeteT S. Bailey, treasurer of 
the Hampden Savings Bank, Springfield, 
Mass., died recently after a long and 
faithful service with the institution 
named. 

Cobb. — Captain Raftaello Cobb, cash- 
ier of the Yonkers (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank, died May 24, In his fifty-seventh 
year. 

Estes. — James W. Bates, cashier of the 
Ashley (111.) Bank, died April 26, aged 
fifty years. 

Gals. — John B. Gale, president of the 
Willlamstown (Mass.) National Bank, 
died May 17. 

Hsssberg. — Max Hess berg, one of the 
senior members of the banking firm of 
Knauth, Nachod St Kuhne, New York 
city, died May 3. He waa bom in 
Saxony in 1865, and entered the employ 
of the above named house at Lelpsic. 
In 1888 he came to this country as a 
Junior partner. 

Hoff master. — John Hoff master, cash- 
ier of the M. A. South worth Banking 
Co., Ghana, 111., died recently. 



Jackson. — Sidney D. Jackson, a pri- 
vate banker doing business at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., died May 17, aged 
seventy- three years. 

Know I ton. — George W. Knowlton, 

president of the Wamesit National Bank. 
Lowell, Mass., died Mby 7. He was 
born at Newmarket, N. H., June 3. 
1844. After being educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Lowell, he enlisted In the 
Union Army toward the dose of the 
late Civil War. and when the war was 
ended he entered the Wameeit National 
Bank. He served in various capacities, 
and in January. 1874, waa elected cash- 
ier, and In March, 1868, he became pres- 
ident. His banking career extended 
over a period of more than forty years, 
during which time he won and kept the 
respect of the banking and business 
men of his community. 

Maul.— Frederick Maul, president of 
the German Savings and Deposit Bank, 
Pittsburg, Pa., died recently. 

Spencer. — C. H. Spencer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, since Its organisation in 1899, 
died May 3. He had been an active 
director and a member of important 
committees continuously since the 
company was started, and was widely 
known among business men and in so- 
cial circles. 
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